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PREFACE 


In June 1946 the British Foreign Office and the United States 
Department of State agreed to publish jointly documents from 
captured archives of the German Foreign Ministry and the Reich 
Chancellery. Although the captured archives go back to the year 
1867, it was decided to limit the present publication to papers relat- 
ing to the years after 1918, since the object of the publication was 
“to establish the record of German foreign policy preceding and 
during World War II.” The editorial work was to be performed 
“on the basis of the highest scholarly objectivity.” The editors were 
to have complete independence in the selection and editing of the 
documents. Publication was to begin and be concluded as soon as 
possible. Each Government was “free to publish separately any 
portion of the documents.” In April 1947 the French Government, 
having requested the right to participate in the project, accepted 
the terms of this agreement. 

It was originally intended to complete the entire publication for 
the period 1918-1945 in some twenty volumes. When, however, the 
preliminary work on the selections for the years from 1933 to 1945 
was completed in 1954, it became apparent that an adequate selection 
of the documents for this period would require a publication on a 
scale approximately double the size which had been anticipated at 
the outset. After considering the length of time it would take to 
carry out a program on this enlarged scale the participating Govern- 
ments have decided to limit the publication in English to the years 
1933 to 1941—beginning January 30, 1933, when Hitler became Reich 
Chancellor and ending in December 1941 after the German declara- 
tion of war on the United States of America. The publication began 
with Series D, of which ten volumes (1937-1940) have already 
appeared. Three further volumes are planned for Series D, namely, 
Volumes XI to XIII; Series C (1933-1937) will be completed in 
six volumes. 

This, the second volume of Series C, begins October 14, 1933, with 
the German withdrawal from the League of Nations and the Dis- 
armament Conference, and ends June 13, 1934, on the eve of Hitler’s 
visit to Mussolini at Venice, the first meeting of the two dictators. 
The documents have been selected jointly by the United States, 
British, and French editors, but the United States editors have had 
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editorial responsibility for this volume. The editors have exercised 
complete freedom in both the selection and editing of the documents 
in the volume. Readers should bear in mind that these documents 
are presented as a source book for the study of history, and not as 
a finished interpretation of history. It has been the aim throughout 
to keep any interpretative comment out of the footnotes. 

The documents are printed in chronological order. A topical 
arrangement of the analytical list at the beginning of the volume is 
designed to help those who wish to read on particular subjects. Each 
document printed in this publication bears a microfilm serial and 
frame number in the upper left-hand corner. The microfilm copy 
of the original German text can be located by reference to Appendix 
II, “List of German Files Used.” As fast as is technically possible 
these microfilms are being made available to the public through 
the National Archives in Washington and the Public Record Office 
in London. The files of the German Foreign Ministry of the Weimar 
period, originally intended for coverage by Series A and B of this 
publication, are also being systematically microfilmed; a substantial 
number of these microfilms have already been deposited in the 
National Archives and Public Record Office. 

The United States editors wish to express their appreciation to 
various officials of the Department of State for cooperation and 
assistance, and particularly to G. Bernard Noble, Chief of the His- 
torical Division, as well as to members of the American Advisory 
Committee: Sidney B. Fay, Guy Stanton Ford, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Hajo Holborn, William L, Langer, Conyers Read, and Raymond J. 
Sontag. Valuable aid was given by Beverly A. Smith. The tech- 
nical preparation of edited copy for the printer was done in the 
Division of Publishing Services of the Department of State under 
the direction of Norris E. Drew; the editors acknowledge gratefully 
his assistance and that of Elizabeth A. Vary, Collie E. Halbert, 
B. Etoile Tine, and other members of the staff of that Division. 

The translations were drafted by the Department of State’s Divi- 
sion of Language Services, but the editors have final responsibility 
for the translations as well as full responsibility for the footnotes 
and other editorial matter. For the principles which have guided the 
editors with respect to translations and other phases of their work, 
the reader is referred to the “General Introduction”, published in 
each of the first four volumes of Series D. 


AUSTRIA 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS! 


Date 


1933 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


21 


30 


16 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 

Records a telephone conversation with Habicht, 
who informed the Foreign Ministry that two Aus- 
trian Deputies, sent by Dollfuss, had called on him 
in Munich; they had stated that Dollfuss was anxious 
for a settlement with Germany and inquired about 
Habicht’s ideas on that subject. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Refers to document No. 20 and records further 
information from Habicht regarding his talks with 
the two Austrian Deputies. They said that Dollfuss 
had expressed readiness to negotiate and asked that 
the National Socialist demands be defined. 


Editors’ Note 
Schuschnigg’s conversation in Munich with Hess. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records a telephone conversation with the 
Austrian Minister, who expressed alarm at reports 
of the organization of a Kampfring of Austrians living 
in Germany. Hiiffer minimized the matter, but he 
told the Deputy of Habicht that he thought this de- 
velopment came at an inopportune time. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records statements by Habicht concerning Hitler’s 
renewed expression of opposition against interference 
by private individuals, such as Herr von Alvensleben, 
in German-Austrian relations. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records a conversation with Habicht. Dollfuss, 
as the result of an initiative by Hanfstaengl, was 
said to be seeking to avoid negotiating with Habicht. 
Habicht believed the domestic situation in Austria 
would compel Dollfuss to abandon this line. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Encloses an excerpt of a letter from Habicht; re- 
fers to progressive disintegration in the Heimwehr 
camp and efforts of Dollfuss to deal directly with 
Hitler. Intelligence on Italian and Hungarian rela- 
tions with Austria. 


Doc. No. 


20 


46 


49 


(Gl 


106 


1 The documents in this volume have been arranged chronologically. F 
convenience of readers who wish to trace topics through the volume, this ana- 


lytical list of documents has been arrange 
with the addition of five subject headings: s ’ 1 
“Bastern Pact,” “Evangelical Church,’ ‘Financial Questions, 


Questions.” 


xI 


Page 


33 


130 


187 


For the 


d alphabetically by countries or regions, 
“Disarmament and League of Nations,”’ 
” and ‘General 


XI ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Austrra—Continued 
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Date Subject Doc. No.| Page 
1933 ce 
Dec. 11 Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 115 197 


Records further statement by Hitler that the 
party matter had to be straightened out before the 
German and Austrian Governments could svart nego- 
tiations on the restoration of normal relations. 


Dec. [12] | The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 124 214 

Discusses the domestic political situation in 

Austria and emphasizes its unstable character and 

the rivalry between the various sections of the 

Government camp. Concludes that no prospect 

for a more favorable attitude toward the National 

Socialists is likely so long as Italian policy holds its 

present course. 


Dec. 21 Minister Rieth to State Secretary Bilow 143 263 
Reports on the possibilities of an understanding 
between Dollfuss and the National Socialists based 
on recent talks with Dollfuss and in the light of a new 
attempt by the latter to establish contact with 
Habicht. 


Dec. 22 Theo Habicht to Ambassador Hassell 144 269 
- States that on the basis of what Suvich had said 
during his visit in Berlin, he (Habicht) concluded 
that both Suvich and Mussolini were totally mis- 
informed about the situation in Austria. A com- 
pilation is being prepared to set Suvich straight 
before his visit to Vienna. 


Dec. 28 Ambassador Hassell to Theo Habicht 153 285 
Replies to document No. 144 and expresses doubt 
that Italian views on Anschluss are as negative as 
Habicht assumed them to be; Rome believes that 
Anschluss is inevitable in the long run though it must 
not be permitted in the present political situation. 


Dec. 30 | Memorandum by an Official of Department II 156 289 
Notes that the Austrian Minister on instructions 
of his Government apparently wishes to take up the 
Austro-German conflict with the Foreign Minister; 
meanwhile, direct negotiations between Habicht and 
Dollfuss are making good progress and the former 
expects to go to Vienna soon. 
1934 
Jan. 1 | Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 160 295 
Records a conversation with the Austrian Minister, 
who stated that Dollfuss had decided to negotiate 
with Habicht directly, provided this would be done 
with the knowledge of the Reich Chancellor, at his 
wish, and with his authorization. 


Jan. 8 | Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II | 166 309 
Summarizes the various steps which were taken 
to dissuade Habicht from leaving for Vienna after it 
ee learned that Dollfuss had withdrawn the invi- 
ation. 


Jan. 12 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 17 


Jan, 24 


Jan. 26 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 7 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
Austrra—-Continued 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II 


Records a conversation with Habicht, who was 
dee Ny Cieappolnted over the failure of his meeting 
wit ollfuss; his remarks indicate that a further 
intensification of the struggle against Dollfuss must 
be expected. 


The Chargé d’Affaires in Austria to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that Prince Waldeck, who attended a 
conference in Vienna of National Socialist and 
Heimwehr leaders, was arrested with the other 
participants. Waldeck was asked to return to 
Germany as soon as possible. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records information from Diels and Habicht 
regarding steps taken concerning reprisals against 
Austrians resident in Germany as a result of the 
arrest of Frauenfeld. It was hoped in NSDAP 
circles that the threat of reprisals would achieve the 
desired result. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records the protest made by the Austrian Minister 
concerning N SDAP activity in Austria and Neurath’s 
reply. A note left by the Austrian Minister is 
attached. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Notes that Suvich’s visit to Vienna did not 
strengthen appreciably the position of Dollfuss; 
various attempts at reestablishing contacts with 
Habicht are being made by Dollfuss, Starhemberg, 
and former Vice Chancellor Winkler. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Suvich regarding the 
impressions which he had gained on his visit in 
Vienna. 


The Chargé d’Affaires in Austria to the Foreign 
Ministry ve 

Reports intelligence obtained by the Military 
Attaché regarding a plan of the Austrian SA and 
Austrian Legion, acting without the knowledge of 
NSDAP leadership in Germany, to bring on an 
uprising in Austria. Intervention by top political 
leadership in Germany will be necessary if it is to be 
stopped. 


Editors’ Note 
Refers to the German reply of January 31 to the 
Austrian note of January 17 (see document No. 188). 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Suvich, who stated 
the current Italian position on the disarmament 
question, and the Italian view of the relative strength 
of the NSDAP in Austria. 


Doce. No. 


167 


179 


184 


188 


213 


225 


229 


242 


Page 


311 


347 


362 


369 


412 


431 


437 


442 


456 


XIV ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
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Date Subject Doc. No. 


So ar ee eS SE ee ee 


Feb. 10 | Memorandum by the Minister to Austria rhe 247 
Record of a conversation with Hitler reviewing 

the Austrian situation. Hitler gave no new instruc- 

tions but appeared to be considering new decisions. 


Feb. 15 The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 253 
. Conveys information that the liaison officer of 
the SA in Vienna, In der Maur, has been instructed 
to establish contact with the Austrian Government 
regarding the possibility of a new government with 
Habicht as Vice Chancellor. 


Feb. 15 The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 254 
Reports on the fighting between Government 
forces and the paramilitary organizations of the 
Social Democrats in Austria and discusses the 
political background of these events. 


Feb. 15 The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 255 
Reports a conversation with Suvich, who described 
the exchanges taking place with Britain and France 
regarding a declaration on the independence of 
Austria. 


Feb. 16 | Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 258 
Records a conversation with the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, who expressed great concern over German- 
Italian relations apropos of recent statements by 
Mussolini regarding Austria. 


Feb. 16 The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 260 
Gives the German position on the question of an 
understanding between the Austrian Government 

and the National Socialists. 


Feb. 16 The State Secretary to the Embassy in Great Britain 261 

Transmits the text of document No. 255 and 

gives the German attitude toward the suggested 
declaration on the independence of Austria: 


Feb. 16 Memorandum by Gilbert In der Maur. 263 

Records attempts made on instructions of Habicht 
to establish contact with Dollfuss via General 
Sch6nburg and Schuschnigg with the aim of arriving 
at cooperation between the NSDAP and Dollfuss. 
Analyzes the situation after the events of February 
12=16. 


Feb. 16 Minister Rieth to State Secretary Bulow 264 
Rieth comments on document No. 263 and ex- 
presses disagreement on certain points. 


Feb. 26 Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy 278 
Records statements made by Mussolini at a con- 
versation on February 24 regarding the activities of 


Habicht and the economic discussions with Hungary 
| and Austria. abe 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Austr1a—Continued 


XV 


SS TLS SS a a a 


Date 


1934 
Mar. 7-8 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 15 


Mar. 16 


Mar. 29 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 19 


Subject 


Memorandum by Dr. Rudolf Weydenhammer 

_ Reports conversations with the Austrian Minister 
in Italy, who had previously stated that he was un- 
conditionally prepared to follow Habicht’s directives. 
Rintelen recommended that everything be done by 
German propaganda to drive a further wedge be- 
tween the Heimwehr and the Fatherland Front. 


The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with the Yugoslav Minister 
about the question of a Hapsburg restoration, a new 
economic order in the Danube area, and the forth- 
coming discussions in Rome between Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary. 


The Director of Department II to the Minister in 
Austria 

Contains information concerning a new decision 
by Hitler on NSDAP policy in Austria. The use of 
force and direct attacks on the Austrian Government 
are to be avoided and the main emphasis in future is 
to be put on propaganda within Austria and on 
Seva up and expanding the parvy organization 
there. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department II 
Records a conversation of Neurath with Habicht 
and a subsequent conversation of Neurath with 
Hitler. Habicht expressed concern about the new 
instructions given to him, but Hitler reaffirmed them. 


The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 

Describes a secret memorandum sent by an Aus- 
trian National Socialist to the Legation proposing 
that the Reich Chancellor approve a plan to take the 
members of the Austrian Government prisoners; 
recommends that appropriate steps be taken to stop 
this action. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Encloses a memorandum for the Foreign Minister 
on the further political handling of the Austrian 
question for use at a meeting with Hitler on April 10. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department II 
Records a protest of the Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires 

regarding frontier incidents and the activity of 

members of the Austrian Legion near the frontier. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 

Records a conversation with Habicht, who told of 
a discussion with Hitler regarding all aspects of the 
Austrian question. Hitler had stated that he had no 
intentions of yielding to Italian pressure or of making 
concessions which the Austrian National Socialists 
might regard as a surrender. 


Doc. No. 


308 


316 


328 


329 


369 


394 


409 


Page 


575 


586 


614 


616 


692 


728 


737 


XVI 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Avustri1a—Continued 


* Date 


1934 
Apr. 30 


May 14 


May 16 


May 24 


May 24 


May 29 


June 1 


June 4 


June 8 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Depart- 
ment 
Records a meeting attended by Habicht and officials 
of the Foreign Ministry and the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture where steps were taken to carry out 
Hitler’s decision regarding the restriction on imports 
of Austrian products. 


Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits a memorandum on the status of the 
Hapsburg question and instructs the Missions on 
how to deal with the issue. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Transmits to Ritter a memorandum handed to 
Hiffer by Habicht criticizing the Dresdner Bank 
and the Deutsche Bank for their policies in regard to 
Austrian banks in which they owned a substantial 
interest and suggesting remedial action to the Foreign 
Ministry. 


Note by an Officer of the Attaché Group of the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry 

Records a conversation on May 23 between the 
Military Attaché in Austria and the Chief of the 
Army Command regarding the situation in Austria. 
General Muff referred to the lack of a clear policy 
regarding Austria and suggested the desirability of 
an agreement with Italy on Austria. 


The Foreign Minister to the Reich Ministry of Interior 
Reports that activities of the Heimwehr and of the 
Avstrian Legion at the Bavarian border have created 
critical conditions. Recommends an interdepart- 
mental meeting to determine appropriate action. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II 

Records a conversation with Baron Wachter 
Habicht’s Plenipotentiary in Austria, who described 
the danger of an insurrection in Austria. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the legitimist aspirations in Austria 
and Hungary are not taken very seriously at the 
Italian Foreign Ministry; the Government is opposed 
to restoration plans, if only for the reason that it 
fears serious political complications. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 
Records the results of a conference held to follow 
ee on the subject introduced in document No. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 
Summarizes the steps taken by the SA to straighten 
out the situation described in document No. 462. 


Doc. No. 


431 


448 


451 


459 


462 


469 


478 


479 


Page 


789 


816 


819 


835 


839 


868 


869 


887 
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Date \ Subject Doc. No.| Page 
1934 
June 12 | Minister Rieth to State Secretary Bulow 501 900 


_ Notes that Dollfuss’ assertions that the recent 
incidents in Austria were organized from Germany 
appear to be at least partly true, and could have 
dangerous consequences. Asks whether he should 
come to Berlin to report. 


(See also under “Hungary” and “Italy.’’) 
pees et Re a ee st ete ema oi i A Reale lene aiteats tales gl Sa (i 
Bautic States 


1933 
Dec. 14 The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Latvia 155 289 
- States that it is out of the question for the Reich 
Chancellor to receive the Latvian Minister and issue 
a communiqué afterwards as a demonstrative politi- 
tock cal gesture. 


Jan. 9 Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 169 314 
Records statements by the Polish Minister regard- 

ing reports of Polish-Soviet negotiations on the guar- 

antee of the independence of the Baltic States. 


Jan. 16 The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 187 367 
Ministry 
Reports statements by Litvinov regarding the re- 
ports of a Russo-Polish declaration guaranteeing the 
independence of the Baltic States. Evaluates Lit- 
vinov’s explanations and the degree of success of the 
Soviet-Polish policy toward the Baltic States. 


(See also under ‘‘Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics.’’) 


BELGIUM 


1934 
June 12 Ministerialdirektor Képke to Minister Adelmann 497 893 

Informs the Minister of recent conversations which 
had taken place regarding the possibility of conclud- 
ing a nonaggression pact between Germany and Bel- 
gium. The German Ambassador in London had 
communicated to Simon and Vansittart an indica- 
tion of Germany’s willingness to discuss such a pact. 
The Minister, if asked, could confirm such willing- 


ness, 
June 13 The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Min- | 503 902 


tstry ; j 
Reports that Simon remarked, in referring to 
German willingness to conclude a nonaggression pact 
with Belgium, that something usefui might yet come 
of it. 
(See also under ‘“‘Disarmament.’’) 
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BULGARIA 


i 


Date 


Apr. 21 


Nov. 15 


Nov. 23 


Subject 


Minister Ruimelin to Foreign Minister Neurath 

Reports statements made by King Boris about 
his recent journey to the capitals of Western Europe; 
the King was informed that Neurath was considering 
a visit to Sofia next spring. 


Circular of the Director of Department II 

Sets forth the German position regarding the newly 
concluded Balkan Pact, which is considered to be 
aimed directly at Bulgaria. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with King Boris regarding 
the Balkan Pact and Bulgaria’s relations with Yugo- 
slavia. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the Bulgarian Min- 
ister President on April 19 regarding Bulgarian for- 
eign policy in general and Bulgarian economic rela- 
tions with Germany in particular. 


Doc. No. 


22 


246 


291 


411 


Page 


36 


463 


547 


759 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 

Reviews the development of the Sudeten German 
National Socialist party and the attempts, following 
the dissolution of this party, to form new Sudeten 
German organizations. 


The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a discussion of German-Czechosiovak 
relations with Benes; there was agreement that con- 
flicts between the two countries ought to be avoided 
and war hysteria opposed; Bene’ also suggested a 
tacit understanding on the release of prisoners. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IT 

The Czechoslovak Minister discussed indications 
of an easing of German-Czech tension and then told 
confidentially of a person from the Chancellor’s own 
entourage who had recently inquired about the pos- 
ae of a German-Czechoslovak nonaggression 
pact. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Czecho- 
slovakia 
Replies to document No. 56; instructions to find 
out confidentially how Czechoslovak official circles 
visualize the realization of Bene’’ suggestions. 


51 


56 


68 


83 


91 


101 


147 
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' CzEcHOSLOVAKIA—Continued 


XIX 


a Nn 
Date 


1933 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


14 


17 


19 


1934 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


12 


27 


19 


23, 


Subject 


The State Secretary in the Reich Chancellery to the 
Foreign Minister 

Transmits the Reich Chancellor’s request that the 
Foreign Ministry do everything possible to relieve 
the distress of the Sudeten German National Social- 
ists who are being persecuted; Hess and Goebbels are 
to participate in any deliberations on the necessary 
measures. 


The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Minis- 


try 
Submits several suggestions for relieving the dis- 
tressed situation of the banned Sudeten German 
National Socialist party through funds sent from 
Germany, and emphasizes the need for utmost cau- 
tion in view of the risks involved. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 

Record of a decision reached in an interdepart- 
mental conference regarding financial relief for mem- 
bers of the banned Sudeten German National Social- 
ist party. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 
Summarizes the questions discussed during recent 
visit to Prague in connection with the relief action 
for the Sudeten German National Socialists; dis- 
cusses several problems in German-Czech relations, 
including rumors of a Putsch in northern Bohemia. 
Hncloses a directive by Hess regarding National 
Socialist activity in the Sudeten German area. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Czechoslovakia 

A German-Czechoslovak agreement similar to the 
German-Polish declaration of January 26 continues 
to be out of the question. 


Minute by an Official of Department VI 

Record of a conference at the Foreign Ministry 
dealing with Sudeten German matters. Dr. Stein- 
acher of the Volksdeutsch Council stated that a 
National Socialist political organization was out of 
the question for the foreseeable future; he com- 
municated a decision of March 13 by Hess giving 
the Volksdeutsch Council sole responsibility for 
Sudeten German questions. 


Minister Koch to Ministerialdirektor Képke 

Sets forth thoughts on the current state of the 
Sudeten German question preliminary to a meeting 
on the subject in Berlin. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 
Records a meeting of Foreign Ministry officials 
with Dr. Steinacher, leader of the VDA, regarding 
the situation created by the Hess decision referred to 
in document No. 330; there was general agreement 
that the new Sudeten German national movement 
must develop independently without any noticeable 
intervention by Reich German organizations. 


Doc. No. 


128 


132 


137 


180 


293 


330 


355 


361 


Page 


228 


236 


249 


348 


550 


670 
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Date ' Subject Doc. No.| Page 


1934 : : me 
May 16 The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 453 822 
Reports recent discussions of German-Czechoslo- 
vak relations with Senator Kfepek, of the Sudeten 
German Agrarian party in Czechoslovakia, and with 
Foreign Minister Bene’ who asked Koch to put all 
German grievances into writing. 


DISARMAMENT AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Oct. 14 | Proclamation of the German Government to the German 1 
Nation, October 14, 1983 
Proclamation to the German people regarding Ger- 
many’s withdrawal from the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the League of Nations. 


nN 


Oct. 16 The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 2 
Refers to documents Nos. 500 and 502 in volume I 
of this series and states that the latest Italian medi- 
ation proposal provides no basis for negotiations. 


or 


Oct. 16 The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 4 
Reports informing Mussolini that Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League had created a new situation 
which made a reference to the Four Power Pact in the 
Chancellor’s speech impossible. 


Oct. 17 Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 8 10 
Records a conversation with the French Ambassa- 
dor who criticized the recent speeches by the Reich 
Chancellor and the Foreign Minister on the occasion 
of Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva. 


Oct. 17 Minutes of the Conference of Ministers on October 17, 9 11 
1933, at 4:30 p. m. 
Records statements by Hitler regarding Germany’s 
position following withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference. 


Oct. 17 The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 10 13 
Reports a conversation with Suvich who discussed 
the possibility of using the Four Power Pact as a 
means of dealing with the current crisis. 


Oct. 18 Note by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 13 20 
Records a telephone call from Ambassador Hoesch 
in London dealing with Sir John Simon’s radio ad- 
dress of October 17 and making recommendations on 
how it should be countered on the German side. 


Oct. 20 The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 18 28 
Reports on the basis of a conversation with Suvich 
that Mussolini was very much upset over Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations. 


Oct. 21 The gembosendey in Great Britain to the Foreign Min- 19 30 
istry 
Reports a conversation with Simon who asked the 
Ambassador’s help and advice in settling the per- 
aa pe reeee that had arisen between him and 
Neurath. 


Oct. 25 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 27 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 2 


[Nov. 3] 


[Nov. 4] 


Nov. 8 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


DISARMAMENT AND LEacusE or Nations—Continued 


nr iH SS se Be 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation of Hitler with the new 
British Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps, in the course 
of which Hitler proposed a new disarmament plan. 


Minute by an Official of Department II 

Records a conversation with General Schénheinz, 
Technical Adviser to the German delegation at the 
Disarmament Conference, regarding Hitler’s new 
disarmament plan set forth in document No. 23. 


Editors’ Note 

Summarizes directive of the Reichswehr Minister 
issued on October 25 to the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in the event sanctions should be applied 
against Germany. 


The State Secretary to the Embassies in Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and the Soviet Union 
Informs the Embassies that the Reich Chancellor’s 
statements on disarmament in document No. 23 are 
not to be evaluated as a German proposal worked 
out in every detail. States that it would be desirable 
if the press would not publish any more on this 
matter. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Mussolini regarding 
the Hitler-Phipps conversation (document No. 23); 
Mussolini’s views about the line Germany should 
now take. 


The Reichswehr Minister to the Foreign Minister 
States that the Reich Government has assigned to 
him the responsibility of examining in each individual 
case how the interests of national defense are to be 
reconciled with considerations of foreign policy; re- 
quests that all measures violating provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty be subject to his prior consent. 


Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 
Sets forth his position on the problem of disarma- 


ment. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Records a conversation of the Hungarian Minister 
with Frangois-Poncet dealing with the disarmament 
problem and Germany’s political goals. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Notes for the forthcoming discussions between 
Géring and Mussolini prepared by the Reichswehr 
Ministry and, as an annex, notes prepared by the 
staff of the Chief of the Naval Command. 


Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy 
Summarizes Géring’s visit to Rome in the course 
of which he handed Hitler’s letter to Mussolini and 
discussed with him on two occasions the nature of 
German-Italian relations, disarmament, and the Aus- 


trian question. 


Doce. No. 


23 


50 


XXI 
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39 


41 


42 


46 


49 


61 


63 


72 


78 


88 


1933 
Nov. 10 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


inl 


A 


19 


20 
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DISARMAMENT AND LEAGUE or Nations—Continued 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the French Ambassa- 
dor who proposed a purely personal plan to make a 
certain amount of German rearmament acceptable 
to Britain and America; Germany would conclude 
an Eastern Locarno agreement with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and would commit herself not to 
infringe upon the independence of Austria. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department II 

Records statements of a private nature made by 
the French Ambassador in conversations on Novem- 
ber 3 and 7 on possible means of establishing a Ger- 
man-French rapprochement. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Comments on statements made by the French 
Ambassador. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports growing differences between Britain and 
France, and within the British Government, over 
disarmament policy; urges a German policy designed 
to increase these differences. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Records a conversation with Géring regarding his 
recent conversations with Mussolini in Rome. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation of Hitler with the British 
Ambassador who asked questions regarding the German 
plan set forth in document No. 23; Hitler’s replies. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the French Ambas- 
sador who, referring to his conversation with Hitler 
on Noy. 24 (document No. 86), asked several specific 
questions concerning Germany’s wishes in regard to 
armaments and the role of paramilitary formations. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the French Ambas- 
sador who requested that a further interview with 
Hitler be arranged, and described the nature of the 
questions which he was instructed to take up with 
the Reich Chancellor. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records that the British Ambassador was received 
by Hitler and submitted a number of questions on 
disarmament; the Chancellor dealt only with the 
question of a 300,000-man army and promised also 
to reply to the other questions. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records that the French Ambassador expressed 
concern over a loss of prestige since the British 
Ambassador was received by the Chancellor on short 
notice while his own audience with the Chancellor 
had been put off until later. 


Doce. No. 


54 


61 


62 


76 


78 


99 


100 


105 


108 


Page 


97 


108 


112 


137 


142 


173 


174 


184 


189 


190 


Dec. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


oat 


10 


12 


19 


iy 
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DISARMAMENT AND LEAGUE OF Nations—Continued 
a 
Date 


Subject 


British Ambassador Phipps to Foreign Minister 
Neurath 
Encloses a résumé of his verbal communication to 
the Reich Chancellor on the disarmament problem 
during the conversation held earlier that day. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the French Ambas- 
sador. Explanations as to why Hitler had received 
the British Ambassador; discussion of the German 
position on rejoining the League of Nations. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Denies that the Chancellor in his recent conversa- 
tion with Frangois-Poncet made statements attrib- 
uted to him in Paris with respect to the possibility of 
Germany’s return to the League, German policy 
toward Switzerland, and the Ukrainian question. 


The Reich Chancellor to the British Ambassador 

Replies on behalf of the German Government to 
the questions of the British Government trans- 
mitted in document No. 111. 


The British Ambassador to the Reich Chancellor 
Replies to document No. 117 and asks elucidation 
of certain points. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Records a conversation of the French Ambassador 
with Hitler and Neurath. The Ambassador handed 
over an aide-mémoire on disarmament and com- 
mented on certain passages. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports information regarding Sir John Simon’s 

recent conversations in Rome on the problems of 

disarmament and a reform of the League of Nations. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

Instructions to inform Mussolini of the position 
Germany intends to take respecting the French aide- 
mémoire of January |. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that he carried out instructions according 
to document No. 172. Mussolini expressed approval 
and said that he had told Simon that the world had to 
choose between illegal German rearmament and ac- 
ceptance of German proposals. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the French Ambassa- 
dor on the occasion of handing him the German reply 
to the French aide-mémoire of January 1. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Records handing the British Ambassador the 


German reply to document No. 141. 


Doc, No. 


112 


113 


ire 


141 


159 


164 


172 


178 


194 


195 


XXII 


Page 


192 


193 


194 


198 


259 


294 


304 


332 


344 


381 


382 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


. Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


26 


30 


10 


12 


17 


19 


20 


20 


21 
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DISARMAMENT AND LeacuE or Nations—Continued 


EE 


Date 


Subject 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a discussion with the Italian Ambassador 
of an aide-mémoire of the Italian Government on 
reorganization of the League of Nations. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports confidential and partly official information 
from a good source regarding Italian Foreign Minis- 
try views on the disarmament question. The key to 
the situation is believed to lie in the improvement of 
German-Soviet relations. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversatioa of the British Ambassador 
with Hitler; presentation of a British memorandum 
setting forth views on disarmament as well as pro- 
posals for a convention; the Ambassador stated that 
his Government had refrained from taking up once 
more the controversy over an alleged change in the 
British position in Simon’s speech of October 14, 
1933. 


Circular of the Foreign Minister 
Instructions for guidance in conversations on the 
latest British proposal on the disarmament question. 


Memorandum for the Italian Ambassador 

The German Government’s reply to the Italian 
memorandum of January 23 proposing a plan for re- 
forming the League of Nations. 


Circular of the Foreign Minister 

Instructions for guidance in conversations with 
regard to the latest French position on the disarma- 
ment question. 


The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Eden regarding the 
impressions which he had received in Paris concern- 
ing the French attitude on disarmament. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation between Eden and Neurath 
in the presence of Blomberg; Eden informed Neurath 
about French criticism of the recent British disarma- 
ment memorandum while Neurath enumerated the 
points on which Germany found fault with the 
British plan. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and Eden 
regarding the disarmament question and the reorgani- 
zation of the League of Nations. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 

Records a conversation between Hitler and Eden. 
Hitler rejected Eden’s suggestion of a conference of 
the powers chiefly concerned to consider the latest 
German position; he proposed instead an initiative 
by the British Government looking to a German- 
French accord on armament questions. 


Doc. No. 


208 


224 


228 


250 


266 


268 


270 


271 


273 


Page 


405 


429 


436 


459 


470 


505 


508 


511 


513 


520 


Feb, 27 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 8 


Mar. 9 


Mar. 13 
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DIsARMAMENT AND LEaGuE or Nations—Continued 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Oficial of Department IT 

: Records the final talk between Neurath and Eden 
in the course of which the latter summarized the re- 
sults of his Berlin conversations. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
ea hes informing Mussolini of the discussions 
with Eden; Mussolini’s reaction. 


Senior Counselor Frohwein to General Schénheinz 

Encloses copies of documents Nos. 270, 271, 273, 
and 276 and adds a further remark by Hitler con- 
cerning the abolition of bombers. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on talks with Eden on the occasion of the 
latter's visit to Rome; concludes that Eden has ac- 
quired no substantially new points of view for use in 
his forthcoming talks in Paris. 


State Secretary Btilow to Ambassador Hoesch 
Supplements earlier information about the nego- 
tiations with Eden in Berlin. 


The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Barthou dealing with 
Eden’s visit in Paris, French parliamentary views on 
disarmament, the possibility of a German return to 
the League of Nations, and the visit to Paris of Herr 
von Ribbentrop. 


Memorandum by the Head of the Department of In- 
ternal German Affairs 
Records cautioning the head of the SA Minister- 
amt, in the presence of Réhm, to exercise discretion 
in conversations with foreign diplomats, particularly 
in questions relating to the SA and the disarmament 
problem. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a thorough discussion of the disarmament 
problem with Simon and Eden. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister i 

Records a conversation of Hitler with the Belgian 
Minister. Discussion of the Belgian Minister 
President’s statement on the disarmament question 
especially as it applied to Germany. Hitler empha- 
sized the moderation of German demands and re- 
affirmed German intention to honor the Locarno 
Treaty. 


Memorandum for the French Ambassador } 
The German reply to the French aide-mémoire on 
disarmament of February 14. 


Doce. No. 
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527 
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554 
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15 
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24 


27 
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DISARMAMENT AND Leacue or Natrions—Continued 


a a ae ee ea ee ee 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 
Records a conversation with the German Military 
Attaché in Poland who suggested that the Poles 
should be given confidential information on the 
course of the disarmament negotiations and on 
German rearmament measures that will be taken. 


State Secretary Bulow to Ambassador Késter 
Gives Hindenburg’s reaction to the mission of 
Ribbentrop in Paris referred to in document No. 301. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a conversation with Sir John Simon re- 
garding the respective positions on air strength. 
Passing to more general questions, Simon raised the 
question of a convention for supervision and guaran- 
tee confined to a certain group of European states. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Great Britain 
Instructions for a reply to Simon’s questions 
transmitted in document No. 351. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Replies to document No. 357 and reports a con- 
versation with Simon and Eden in accordance with 
instructions. The British Ministers regretted Ger- 
many’s objections to a regionally limited ban on 
aerial bombing and asked that Germany reconsider 
this question. Simon also requested German per- 
mission to publish in a forthcoming disarmament 
White Book a memorandum prepared by Eden sum- 
marizing the German position communicated to him 
in Berlin. 


The Director of Department II to the Embassies in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States 

Explanations of the recently published figures for 

the Army, Navy, and Air budget 1934-1935. 


The British Ambassador in Germany to the Foreign 
Minister 
Asks for detailed information, beyond that which 
has been published, regarding the reasons for the 
increase in the military budget. 


Aide-Mémoire From the British Embassy 

Refers to the amendments proposed by the Ger- 
man Government to Eden’s memorandum of the 
meeting at the Foreign Ministry on February 22, 
and indicates the points which the British find un- 
acceptable. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Refers to Eden’s memorandum of the meeting on 
February 22 and records a statement by Hitler 
regarding the discussion with Eden of the question 
of air forces. 


Doe. No. 


335 


343 


351 


357 


360 


378 


384 


385 


386 


Page 


638 


648 


663 


674 


678 


707 


722 


723 


726 


Date 


Apr. 18 


May 3 


May 10 


May 18 


May 25 


May 27 
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DISARMAMENT AND LEaGuE or Natrons—Continued 
SSS a ee eR en a 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the British Ambas- 
sador giving the German position on the British aide- 
mémoire (document No. 385). 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IIT 

Submits to the Foreign Minister a British proposal 
for the publication of a statement of the German 
position in place of the Eden memorandum of the 
meeting on February 22. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Records a conversation with the British Ambas- 
sador upon giving him the proposed German amend- 
a the draft statement enclosed with document 
oO. f 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in France and 
Great Britain 
Information concerning .the appointment of 
Joachim von Ribbentrop as Special Commissioner 
for Disarmament Questions. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a talk with the Italian Ambassador who 
said it was Mussolini’s view that no further solutions 
of the disarmament problem should be attempted 
prior to the meeting of the Disarmament Conference 
on May 29. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

A record by Ribbentrop of a discussion on disarma- 
ment with Simon and Eden in the course of which he 
raised the question whether the Geneva disarmament 
talks ought not be adjourned for several months so 
as to avoid an aggravation of the international situa- 
tion. 


Memorandum by the Special Commissioner for Dis- 
armament Questions 
Reports on a lengthy conversation with Mussolini 
on disarmament and the possibility of an adjourn- 
ment of the forthcoming disarmament session in 
Geneva. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Min- 
tstr 

Cora conversations with Grandi and Vansittart 
on the possibility of adjourning the forthcoming dis- 
armament session at Geneva; Vansittart felt that 
such an adjournment was out of the question in view 
of Henderson’s position, French opposition, and the 
impatience of British public opinion. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Min- 


istr 
Reports that in accordance with further instruc- 
tions he discussed with Simon the adjournment of 
the disarmament question and the question of a 
German-Belgian nonaggression pact. 


Doc. No. 
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464 
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826 


842 
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DISARMAMENT AND LEAGUE or Natrions—Continued 


June 13 


1933 
Dec. 25 


Dec. 26 


Dec. 27 


1934 
May 23 


May 25 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records instructions of the Reich Chancellor for 
prominent persons to make no public statements on 
the disarmament question until further notice. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in France 

Instructions for guidance in a conversation with 
Barthou on disarmament, the League of Nations, 
and the Saar. 


(See also under ‘‘Great Britain” and ‘‘Italy.’’) 


EASTERN Pact 


The Acting State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 
Instructions to discuss with Litvinov the negotia- 
tions which Litvinov has admitted are being carried 
on with France. 


Memorandum by the Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet 
Union 

Conveys intelligence from a reliable source regard- 
ing a French offer to conclude with the Soviet Union 
a pact of mutual assistance in case the European 
territory of either were attacked by a third power; 
appraises the possible Soviet reaction and the impli- 
cations for German policy. 


The Chargé @’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Presents the view that the French offer strengthens 
the Soviet bargaining position; if there is to be an 
initiative to seek to improve German-Soviet relations, 
it will have to come from Germany. Recommends 
against the démarche which he had been instructed 
to make in document No. 147. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the Italian Ambas- 
sador who referred to reports about negotiations 
between Barthou and Litvinov for an Eastern 
Locarno. Bilow disclaimed knowledge of such 
negotiations. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 

Discusses the Polish attitude toward current re- 
ports of negotiations between France and the Soviet 
Union regarding a military alliance; the Polish atti- 
tude toward Soviet entry into the League of Nations. 
Statements by Beck on these matters. 


Doc. No. 
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273 
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XXTIX 


CS a te ce 
Doc. No.| Page 


June 8 


June 9 


June 13 


June 13 


June 13 


Subject 


The State Secretary to the Embassies in France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, the Legation in Belgium, and 
the Consulate at Geneva 

_ States, for confidential information, that accord- 

ing to a communication of thé French Ambassador, 

Litvinov had proposed to Barthou an Eastern pact 

to include Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic States, 

Russia, and Germany, and to comprise a consulta- 

tive pact, a nonaggression pact, and a treaty of mu- 

tual assistance. France was prepared to guarantee 
the pact in return for a Soviet guarantee of the 

Locarno CEs The pact was not directed against 

Germany and Barthou wished to learn whether Ger- 

many was prepared to join such a system. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in Great Britain 
and Italy, and the Legation in Belgium 
Refers to document No. 486; gives a negative 
appraisal of the proposal for an Eastern pact, and 
instructions on the line to be taken respecting it. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the Finnish Foreign 
Minister who related a conversation he had had with 
Litvinov about the proposal for an Eastern Locarno 
pact. Hackzell had told Litvinov that Finland 
would be unable to participate in a guarantee pact 
of such a scale. Litvinov had referred to German 
desires for expansion in the Baltic area, but Hackzell 
had replied that there was no reason for Finland to 
protect herself against Germany. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a discussion of the Eastern pact with 
Simon, who wanted to study the subject carefully 
before making a statement. In general Britain 
approved and welcomed all agreements calculated to 
improve international relations, but entry into an 
Eastern guarantee and security system with the 
obligation to render mutual assistance was out of 
the question. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with Litvinov regarding 
the proposal for an Eastern pact. Neurath voiced 
opposition to the proposal but expressed willingness 
of Germany to make bilateral agreements. 


Circular of the State Secretary 

Conveys information on the conversation of 
Neurath with Litvinov and states the German posi- 
tion on an Eastern pact. 
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Date 


1933 


Oct. 


Nov. 


31 


9 


Subject 


Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and 
Charles S. Macfarland, former General Secretary of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


The Reich Bishop of the German Evangelical Church 
to the Foreign Ministry 

Discusses the tensions that have developed be- 
tween the German Evangelical Church and churches 
abroad, especially in Scandinavia; describes what 
has been done to bring better understanding of the 
German. situation and proposes ways in which the 
Foreign Ministry might help. 


Doe. No.|. Page 


37 


Far East 


58 


99 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


tha 


23 


. 20 


Memorandum by Ambassador Dirksen 
Records that the Japanese Ambassador informally 
suggested recognition of Manchukuo. 


Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s 
Secretariat 
Records visit of Seeckt with the Foreign Minister 
who advised him to decline the invitation to serve as 
military adviser in China. Seeckt agreed to do so. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

In a conversation the Chinese Chargé d’ Affaires 
raised questions regarding racial discrimination and 
also expressed Chiang Kai-shek’s strong wish that 
Seeckt visit China, 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records discussion with Seeckt regarding Chiang 
Kai-shek’s invitation for him to come to China; the 
journey is approved by the Reichswehr Ministry. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 
The Chinese Chargé d’ Affaires stated that Seeckt 
had agreed to visit China. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 

Discusses plans of Herr Klein to build an arma- 
ments plant near Canton and the political considera- 
tions involved. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Missions in China and 
Japan 
Conveys information concerning Heye’s intention 
to revisit Manchukuo and to trade German industrial 
products for soybeans, and stresses the private 
character of the proposed transactions. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on first_call on Hirota who spoke of Jap- 
anese policy in Manchukuo toward Russia, the 
United States, and China. 
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Far East—Continued 


XXXI 


a 
Date. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


19 


Subject 


The Ambassador.in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Urges advantages of a personal visit to Manchuria 
and requests authorization for it. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Gives a frank account of General Wetzell’s posi- 
tion with the Chinese; discusses the foreign-political 
aspects of Seeckt’s mission. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 
Advises delay in visit to Manchuria for reasons of 
general policy. 


Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Biilow 

Expresses puzzlement at the telegraphic instruc- 
tion not to visit Manchuria; urges that recognition of 
Manchukuo will be essential for an active German 
policy toward Japan. 


State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Dirksen 

Refers to document No. 154 and states that the 
proposed visit to Manchuria would impair relations 
with Russia and China. German rapprochement 
with Japan must not be overt. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports the impending proclamation of the Empire 
of Manchukuo; advocates its recognition by Ger- 
many as the only means of furthering rapprochement 
with Japan. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 

Gives the German policy regarding the recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo and the considerations which 
lie behind the policy. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Urges the Foreign Minister to intercede with 
Blomberg in order to deter Seeckt from a second 
visit to China. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 

Records discussion with Chinese Counselor of 
Legation who officially requested intervention of the 
Foreign Ministry to prevent establishment of arma- 
ments plants in Kwangtung province. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Argues that Germany could not make a political 
deal with Japan by recognizing Manchukuo, and 
that the possibilities of Manchukuo as a market for 
German goods are slight. 


Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Bulow 

Summarizes instructions received from the Reich 
Chancellor regarding the question of recognizing 
Manchukuo. 
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174 
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198 
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Date 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


7 


16 


17 


19 


26 


27 


Subject 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 
Summarizes instructions sent out regarding Heye 
and asks for an evaluation of Heye’s activities. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Replies to document No. 238; describes Heye’s 
activities in Japan and evaluates his role in the 
future. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister : 
Records discussion with Seeckt regarding his 
visit to China which will be for a short time only. 


State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Dirksen 
Suggests that the task of the Ambassador is to 
examine carefully the economic possibilities in 
Manchuria; reassures him that there is no bias in 
favor of the ‘‘Chinese” in the Foreign Ministry. 


Minutes of an Interdepartmental Conference 

Record of a discussion of the Klein project for 
establishment of an armaments plant in Kwangtung 
province. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Recapitulates his instructions from Hitler; com- 
ments on decision of Foreign Ministry for slower 
tempo regarding recognition of Manchukuo; indi- 
cates that Japanese may no longer be anxious for 
German recognition; refers to German advantage as 
buyer of Manchurian products. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic 
Department 

Records Hitler’s decision to entrust Heye with 
establishing trade relations with Manchukuo. 
Because of objections by the Ministry for Food and 
Agriculture, Heye’s instructions stipulate that 
agreements by him require preliminary approval by 
the Reich Government. 


The Chinese Minister in Germany to the Foreign 
Minister 
Indicates knowledge of efforts to achieve German- 
Manchurian collaboration; expresses hope for con- 
tinuance of German friendliness. 


The Commissioner for Economic Affairs to the Foreign 
Minister 
Returns report from Peiping; indicates that the 
Reich Chancellor does not consider the recognition 
of Manchukuo urgent. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 

Instructs the Ambassador that the question of 
recognizing Manchukuo is to be handled dilatorily; 
political advantages therefrom would be momentary 
and outweighed by the risks; economic advantages 
would be dubious. 
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Date 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


13 


14 


19 


23 


26 


30 


. 31 


14 


Subject 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records discussion with Japanese Ambassador 
who expressed dissatisfaction with Heye’s activities. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records reassuring statements to the Japanese 
Ambassador regarding Seeckt’s visit to China. 


The East Asiatic Association to the Foreign Minister 
_ Discusses the reaction of German business firms 
in the Far East to Heye’s negotiations and urges his 
recall as soon as possible. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports promises made last year by Heye to Japa- 
nese military circles, current resentment against 
Heye in German business circles, and his unwilling- 
ness to report on his activities. Recommends a con- 
trolling connection with Heye through the party or 
by the Consul at Mukden. 


Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Bilow 
Reports confidentially intelligence regarding a 
Japanese feeler toward Great Britain. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Depart- 
ment 
Records a conversation with Keppler regarding 
Heye. It is agreed that the recall of Heye shall be 
taken up with Thyssen. Comments by Keppler on 
Daitz’ activities and by Ritter on Keppler’s responsi- 
bilities in the matter. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Records visit by Japanese Consul General who 
spoke of the activities of other powers in China; a 
veiled warning. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that Chiang Kai-shek is ready to con- 
clude a contract for the construction of an aircraft 
factory by a German company. Asks for instruc- 
tions in light of possible Japanese objections. The 
Embassy in Tokyo is being informed. 


The Minister in China to the State Secretary 

Forwards copy of letter sent to the Ambassador in 
Japan in which German policy toward Japan is 
analyzed. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 
Gives reasons why building up of Chinese aviation 
by German economic interests ought to be opposed. 


Ministerialdirektor Meyer to Ambassador Dirksen 
Restates German policy toward Japan and takes 
issue with some of Dirksen’s recent statements. 


455080—59——3 
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Apr. 21 


Apr. 27 


May 7 


May 17 


May 24 


May 29 


June 6 


June 8 


June 8 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records discussion with Japanese Ambassador on 
German relations with Japan, with Russia, and on 
Manchuria and China. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports discussion with Hirota regarding the Jap- 
anese statement directed against financial aid or mili- 
tary assistance to China by third powers. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the representative of Solothurn has 
asked for support in an arms deal. Requests in- 
structions on position to be taken. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Depart- 
ment ~. 

Records a conversation on April 26 with Fritz 
Thyssen. Thyssen rejected the suggestion that he 
recall Heye. Thyssen’s views on German policy in 
East Asia and Ritter’s statement of the Foreign Min- 
istry position. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Contains a report by the Military Attaché on 
Heye’s personality and activities and an evaluation 
by the Ambassador, who said he was further 
strengthened in his view that Heye should be 
recalled. 


The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports intention of Chinese Government to pur- 
chase German artillery. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports complaint of the head of the Economic 
Division of the Japanese Foreign Ministry regarding 
German measures restricting Japanese trade and 
threat of Japanese reprisals. 


The Legation in China to the Foreign Ministry 
Forwards report of Counselor of Legation Laut- 
enschlager on the mission of Seeckt. 


The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 

Forwards a statement from Heye regarding a pro- 
visional agreement concluded with the Government 
of Manchukuo. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Japan 

Refers to document No. 482 and instructs Dirksen 
to get the text of the agreement negotiated by Heye 
and to give his position on it. 


Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Depart- 
ment 
Records discussion by Foreign Minister and Ritter 
with Rosenberg of Aussenpolitisches Amt and Daitz 
regarding a business deal by Heye for purchase of 
Manchurian soybeans. 
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Date © 


June 9 


Subject 


The Head of the Foreign Trade Section in the Aussen- 
politisches Amt to the Foreign Minister 
Gives text of proposed telegram instructing Heye 
to promote the negotiations regarding the compensa- 
tion treaty and encloses a telegram from Hsinking 
summarizing the terms of a provisional compensa- 
tion agreement with Manchukuo. 


Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department IV 


Records conversation with Chinese Minister who: 


expressed fear that Heye’s trade agreement with 
Manchukuo would lead to recognition by Germany. 


Doe. No. 


494 


495 


Page 


890 


891 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


1933 
Nov. 30 


Dec. 23 


Dec. 27 


The Reich Minister of Economics to the President of 
the Reichsbank 
Argues that Germany should abandon the principle 
of equal treatment of all creditors and should give 
more favorable treatment to service of debts held in 
those countries accepting larger proportions of Ger- 
man goods in trade. 


Minutes of the Conference of Heads of Departments, 
Held at the Reich Chancellery, on December 6, 
1933, at 5:00 p. m. 

With Hitler present Schacht reported on the 
foreign exchange situation and the transfer question. 
The Reich Minister of Economics proposed nego- 
tiating with all the creditor representatives and only 
then to make special concessions to individual credi- 
tor countries. Hitler and Neurath approved this 
proposal. 


The British Ambassador in Germany to the Foreign 
- Minister 

The British Government expresses surprise and 
regret at the unilateral action of the Reichsbank on 
December 18 in reducing the amount of interest to be 
transferred on Germany’s foreign debt during the 
following 6-month period. Such a change should 
have been discussed and agreed upon with the credi- 
tors and the action represents a further discrimina- 
tion against British creditors. The British Govern- 
ment strongly protests the action. 


The Directorate of the Reichsbank to the Reich Minister 
of Economics 
Expresses the objections of the Reichsbank to the 
system of special transfer agreements, such as those 
with Switzerland and the Netherlands. The system 
renders negotiations on the debt question ex- 
tremely difficult and it has not been entirely bene- 


ficial to Germany. 
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Date 


1934 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


22 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Hitler received the British Ambassador, who stated 
that the British Government was gravely concerned 
over the German attitude on the transfer question. 
Hitler contended that Germany had been forced to it 
by pressure of extreme distress and that only in- 
creased export opportunities would make it possible 
to pay the debt and meet interest obligations. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Supplements document No. 193. Neurath records 
telling British Ambassador that he regards the rejec- 
tion of the arrangement worked out by Schacht and 
Montagu Norman as an attempt to put pressure on 
Germany in connection with other outstanding issues. 


Minute by Ministerialdirektor. Ritter 

Attaches the note left by the British Ambassador. 
Hitler and Neurath were in agreement that the Ger- 
man Government should not let itself be influenced 
by this British démarche as it was an attempt to put 
pressure on Germany. 


The Foreign Minister to the British Ambassador in 
Germany 

Replies to the British notes of December 23 and 30 
on the transfer question by stating that Germany’s 
increased financial difficulties are due to the insuffi- 
cient development of German exports and that the 
German Government was powerless to change the 
underlying causes of the situation. Germany’s 
foreign debt is described as a result of the political 
situation in the past. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports a conversation with the Under Secretary 
of State who said that the President wished to con- 
vey his idea of the special importance of the American 
démarche on the debt question and gave the Ambas- 
sador an aide-mémoire similar to the note on the 
subject being presented in Berlin. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The United States Ambassador presented a note 
bearing on the treatment of American holders of 
German bonds, protesting against discrimination 
against such holders and stating that such treatment 
might create a demand for further action by the 
United States Government. 


The President of the Reichsbank to the Foreign Minister 

Forwards an account of his recent negotiations 
with the Governor of the Bank of England, and the 
latter’s proposal that the Bank of England offer to 
buy the British-held interest coupons on German 
bonds at 90 percent. The proposal, however, had 


failed to secure the approval of the British Govern- 
ment. 
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Doc. No.| Page 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 


May 26 


May 29 


Subject 


The President of the Reichsbank to the United States 
Ambassador in Germany 

Suggests that in order to reduce transfer difficulties 
steps should be taken to facilitate German exports. 
Also proposes reduction of interest rates on the debt 
and appointment of fully empowered committees 
representing the creditors to take part in debt 
negotiations. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports conversations with Roosevelt on German 
treatment of American creditors. Roosevelt stated 
that the United States was prepared to enter into 
negotiations aimed at stimulating German exports 
to America. He continued to insist on equality of 
treatment of creditors in transfer of interest. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

The British Ambassador stressed the importance 
attached by his Government to the transfer question 
and the adverse effect on German-British relations 
which continuance of discrimination in this respect 
would have. Neurath replied that the British Gov- 
ernment was aware of Germany’s situation and that 
Germany could not go on paying so as to exhaust the 
last of her resources. 


Ministerialdirektor Ritter to the Embassy in Great 
Britain 

Summarizes the terms of the agreement reached 
with the representatives of the British and United 
States creditors regarding transfer procedure for the 
current 6-month period. It is assumed that the 
British Government will not object to the terms of 
the settlement as it has been based on direct nego- 
tiations as advocated by that Government. 


The President of the Reichsbank to the Reich Chancellor 

Explains why, despite its favorable reception by 
the British press, the agreement reached with British 
and United States creditors is to Germany’s ad- 
vantage. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister , 

The French Ambassador warned that application 
of an absolute moratorium to the Dawes and Young 
loans would be met with reprisals by France. 
Neurath replied that a respite of at least 6 months 
was required in order to build up German gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. 


Ambassador Phipps to Foreign Minister Neurath 
Emphasizes the serious view his Government would 
take in case service of the Dawes and Young loans 
were not continued, and repeats the British objec- 
tions to discrimination in favor of creditors of other 


nationalities, 
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Subject 


Minutes of the Meeting of Heads of Departments, Held 
Under the Chairmanship of the Reich Chancellor 
at the Reich Chancellery, on Thursday, June 7, 
1934, at 4:30 p. m. 

Discussion of transfer questions. The President of 
the Reichsbank reported on the negotiations with the 
representatives of the creditors. He stated that no 
foreign exchange was available to meet commitments 
stemming from political loans, such as the Dawes and 
Young loans. tt was proposed to notify the Bank for 
International Settlements and the governments con- 
cerned accordingly. Repurchase of bonds had been 
conducted on a large scale. Use of substitute raw 
materials was discussed. 


Circular of the Director of the Economic Department 

Gives notice to the German Diplomatic Missions 
in the principal creditor countries that extension of 
the transfer moratorium to obligations of the Ger- 
man Government is contemplated for July 1. There 
will be no invitation to negotiations on the subject. 
Negotiations will, however, be conducted for new spe- 
Ss agreements with the Netherlands and Switzer- 
and. 


490 


_ 876 


884 


FRANCE 


1933 
Oct. 25 


Nov. 13 


Nov. 25 


1934 
Jan. 26 


The Chargé d’Affaires in France to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Recommends that should Daladier enter the new 
French Cabinet he be given a friendly reception in 
the German press, but not such a one as to cause do- 
mestic political difficulties for him. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IT 

A detailed evaluation of French policy since 
Germany’s departure from Geneva, with conclusions 
regarding alternatives for German conduct. The 
memorandum, which was drawn up for internal pur- 
poses of the Foreign Ministry, was sent to Ambassa- 
dor Késter for his information. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation of the French Ambassador 
with Hitler and Neurathon November 24. Frangois- 
Poncet stated that a change in French public opinion 
on Germany was taking place but that time would be 
required to become accustomed to the idea of a direct 
understanding with Germany. The question of 
German return to the League of Nations, German 
armainent wishes, Austria, and the Saar were dis- 
cussed. It was agreed that German-French talks 
should continue through diplomatic channels. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
_Records urging Réhm to accept an invitation to a 
dinner where he might meet Francois-Poncet. 
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Date 


1934 
[Mar. 10] 


Mar. 10 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 21 


May [11] 


May 24 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

_A memorandum drafted by Bilow for Neurath’s 
signature to inform the Reich President of the activi- 
ties of Ribbentrop as a persgnal representative of 
Hitler in relations with France and Britain. 


State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Hassell 

Transmits, for Hassell’s personal information only, 
intelligence from an absolutely reliable source con- 
cerning a conversation of the French Ambassador 
in Italy with Mussolini on March 2. The political 
implications of an Italian-Austrian-Hungarian agree- 
ment, particularly as it might affect France and the 
Little Entente, were discussed. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in France 
Hitler has instructed Ribbentrop to invite Barthou 
to visit Berlin. 


The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that the Secretary General of the French 
Foreign Ministry, on instructions from Barthou, in- 
formed him about the latter’s forthcoming visit to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, and denied that France 
had any intentions that could be regarded as a con- 
spiracy against Germany. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in France to the Foreign Min- 


ustry 
Describes the impact of Barthou’s speech before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, depicting 
the internal situation in Germany. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conversation with the French Ambas- 
sador who denied that his reports contained prophe- 
cies of an early collapse of the present German 
regime; in Frangois-Poncet’s opinion such notions 
originated with the opponents of the German 
regime, such as international Social Democrats, 
Jews, and Freemasons, whose influence in France 
enabled them to harm Germany considerably. 


(See also under ‘‘ Disarmament,” ‘Eastern Pact,” 
and ‘‘Saar.’’) 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS 


Record of a Decision by the Deputy of the Fthrer 

Records the establishment of a Volksdeutsch 
Council as a deliberative and executive organ in 
questions relating to the German element abroad 
and to the strengthening and unity of the whole 
German community. 
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Nov. 17 


Dee. 12 


Dec. 20 


1934 


Mar. 29 


May 16 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Director of Department VI 

A briefing paper for the Foreign Minister in con- 
nection with a forthcoming conversation with Hess. 
States that it should be made clear that the ultimate 
decision in all questions relating to the Volks- 
deutsche and minorities must rest with the Reich 
Government, and the Foreign Ministry in particular. 


The Foreign Ministry to Various Government De- 
partments 

The Foreign Minister and the Deputy Leader of 
the NSDAP are in agreement that the Volksdeutsch 
Council shall act only as an advisory body with the 
task of assisting the responsible ministries in ques- 
tions relating to minorities and the German national 
community. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department V 

A brief on the Japanese attitude toward the racial 
question; to counteract harmful foreign policy 
effects of Germany’s racial policies, a Government 
statement on the matter was worked out in an 
interdepartmental conference and made public on 
December 5 by the Reich Minister of Interior. 


The Foreign Ministry to Various Government Depart- 
ments 
Transmits a memorandum of a conference of the 
Inter-Ministerial Committee for Nationality and 
Minority Questions with representatives of the 
Volksdeutsch Council on December 14. 


Editors’ Note 
Refers to Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on 
January 30, 1934. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

The Chief of the Truppenamt in his report to the 
Reichswehr Minister would take into account the 
Foreign Ministry’s objections to the establishment 
of a reinforced border patrol service on Germany’s 
western frontier. 


The Foreign Minister to the Reichswehr Minister 

States agreement to drop previous Foreign Minis- 
try objections to the Reichswehr project of a rein- 
forced border patrol service but urges that special 
care be taken so that the necessary measures do not 
give the appearance of a disguised mobilization in 
the demilitarized zone. 
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Great BritTaIn 


Date Subject : Doc. No.| Page 
1933 
Nov. 10 The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign 57 103 
Ministry 


Reports a conversation with MacDonald who 
stressed the desirability of reestablishing interna- 
tional contact. He brought up the possibility of a 
visit by Hitler to London, emphasizing that this was 
a purely personal suggestion. 


Nov. 11 The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Great Britain 59 106 

States that a visit by Hitler to England is absurd 

and instructs the Ambassador to inferm MacDonald 

that the German position on pending questions was 

that set forth in the speeches of Hitler and of Neurath 

os and in Hitler’s statements to the British Ambassador. 
Apr. 25 The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign | 426 Des 

Ministry 
Reports on a lengthy political conversation with 
the King of England mainly on the disarmament 
problem. 


(See also under ‘‘Disarmament’”’ and ‘‘Financial 
Questions.’’) 


GREECE 


1934 
Feb. 28 Minute by an Official of Department IT 289 542 
Reports that a representative of Rheinmetall- 
Borsig inquired whether there were any foreign policy 
objections to supplying Greece with arms; requests 
authorization for replying that there were no objec- 
tions provided the necessary caution was observed. 


HUNGARY 


1933 
Dec. 1 Memorandum by the Director of Department IT 95 164 
Records a conversation with the Hungarian Minis- 
ter regarding talk of a German-Czechoslovak non- 
aggression pact and German-Austrian reiations. 


Dec. 14 The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 129 229 
Reports a lengthy conversation with Gémbés on 
the minorities question; Gdmbés is planning to send 
to the Reich Chancellor in the near future a detailed 
letter on this problem. 
1934 
Jan wd Memorandum by the State Secretary 175 335 
The Hungarian Minister proposed an oral agree- 
ment or a secret exchange of notes regarding German- 
Hungarian economic relations as well as a pact of 
consultation on mutual policy toward the Little 
Entente and its members. 


XLIT 


Date 


1934 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


13 


17 


18 


24 


14 


28 


28 


Mar. 13 


Mar. 29 


May 10 
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Subject 


Foreign Minister Neurath to Hungarian Foreign Min- 
aster none : 
The Reich Government is willing to enter economic 
negotiations with Hungary and has selected Minis- 
terialdirigent Waldeck of the Economics Ministry 
as chairman of the German delegation. 


Minute by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 

Records a conference of heads of departments 
where the decision was made to give Hungary veiled 
preferential treatment as a means of obviating Italian 
efforts toward a customs union with Austria and 
Hungary. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the Hungarian Min- 
ister. States German position on Hungary’s revi- 
sionist aspirations, the question of a German-Hun- 
garian nonaggression pact, the problem of German 
minorities in Hungary, and other pending questions. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Records the reply to the questions asked by the 
Hungarian Minister in document No. 175. 


Minister President Gimbés to Reich Chancellor Hitler 

Sets forth in detail his views on the question of 
the German minority in Hungary as well as on the 
relationship between the German and Hungarian 
minorities in the successor states. 


State Secretary Lammers to Foreign Minister Neurath 

Gives Hitler’s reaction to the Gémbés letter of 
February 14 and requests the Foreign Ministry to 
draft a reply. 


The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a confidential conversation with Horthy. 
Horthy discussed his recent taiks with Dollfuss and 
Suvich and was particularly anxious that his state- 
ments dealing with the German-Austrian contro- 
versy and German-Hungarian relations be brought 
to the Reich Chancellor’s attention. 


The Foreign Ministry to the State Secretary in the 
Reich Chancellery 
Encloses a memorandum on the significance of a 
series of economic agreements concluded with Hun- 
gary February 21. 


State Secretary Lammers to Foreign Minister Neurath 
States that the Reich Chancellor would like to 

refrain for the time being from answering the letter 

of February 14 from Minister President Gémbés. 


Minister Mackensen to Foreign Minister Neurath 

_ Encloses a top secret memorandum of a conversa- 
tion with Kaénya. Kdnya presented Horthy’s ideas 
regarding a clarification of German-Hungarian rela- 
tions as a means of preventing a Hapsburg restoration. 
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Date 


June 4 


Subject 


_ Sener 


Foreign Minister Neurath to Minister Mackensen 

States that Horthy’s proposal transmitted in docu- 
ment No. 444 was discussed with Hitler. The 
Chancellor agrees with Neurath,that nothing can be 
accomplished at this time through a Hungarian inter- 
vention in Vienna in favor of a German-Austrian 
settlement. 


Minister Mackensen to Foreign Minister Neurath 

_ Reports that Kénya showed neither surprise nor 
displeasure when he was informed of the contents of 
document No. 455. 


(See also under “‘Italy.’’) 


Doe. No. 


455 


480 


Page 


825 


869 


ITALY 


1933 
Oct. 25 


Dec. 7 


Dec. 12 


Dec. 13 


Ambassador Hassell to Foreign Minister Neurath 

Expresses concern over the state of German-Italian 
relations; emphasizes the need for not losing contact 
with Mussolini and for avoiding press polemics be- 
tween the two countries. 


Ministerialdirektor Ritter to Ambassador Hassell 

Examines Hassell’s proposal of a preliminary 
agreement on a joint German-Italian economic 
policy in the Danube Basin; concludes that idea of 
such an agreement has merit. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

On his return from Germany, Hassell informed 
Mussolini of the recent German-French talks; Mus- 
solini discussed the disarmament question, the League 
of Nations, the recent visit of Litvinov, and the pos- 
sibilities for a joint economic policy in the Danube 
area. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

In a conversation with Neurath and Bilow, Suvich 
inquired whether Germany would consider returning 
to the League or to the Disarmament Conference and 
received a negative reply. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation of Hitler with Suvich in 
Neurath’s presence. Hitler gave his views on 
German rearmament and Austria. 


Ambassador Hassell to Ministerialdirektor Képke 

The impressions with which Suvich returned from 
Berlin, as conveyed in a conversation and a number 
of indirect reports. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Discussing the recent rumors of plans for a customs 
union of Italy, Austria, and Hungary, Hassell con- 
cludes that such plans do exist, but that they have no 
immediate practical significance. 
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Date 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 28 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 9 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 13 


Mar. 15 


Subject 


The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports statements by Kénya regarding Hun- 
gary’s attitude toward the Austro-German-Italian 
complex of problems. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

In reply to a statement of Cerruti that Italian 
policy toward Germany might change unless Ger- 
many’s attitude toward Austria changed, Neurath 
stated that this threat did not impress him and that 
Germany, too, could pursue a different policy. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Suvich told Hassell that neither a customs union 
nor a consultative pact had been considered in his 
conversations in Budapest and Vienna which were 
predominantly of an economic nature. 


The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 

According to the chief official of the Austrian 
Foreign Ministry, Dollfuss told Suvich that a cus- 
toms union between Austria and Hungary or Italy 
and Austria was out of the question. 


The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports statements by Dollfuss and Secretary Gen- 
eral Peter regarding Dollfuss’ forthcoming visit to 
Rome and the question of political commitments by 
Austria to Italy. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IT 

The Hungarian Minister gave Képke a written 
statement on the Hungarian position regarding the 
forthcoming tripartite discussions in Rome and elab- 
orated on the matter orally. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Requests Neurath’s permission to reject a Hun- 
garian offer of a consultative pact. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

Cerruti has informed Germany that Italy did not 
desire solutions of the Austrian and Danubian prob- 
lems that might have anti-German tendencies, and 
that neither a customs union nor a political pact 
would be considered at the forthcoming Rome con- 
ference; nevertheless, Hassell should indicate in 
Rome that a political agreement between the three 
negotiating powers would be interpreted by Germany 
oe an unfriendly act, even if Germany were allowed 
0 join. 


The State Secretary to the Legation in Hungary 

Informs Mackensen of the Hungarian statements 
made on March 9 with respect to the tripartite talks 
in Rome and emphasizes in this connection that 
Germany’s negative attitude toward the Hungarian 
proposal of a German-Hungarian consultative pact 
remains unchanged. 
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Date , Subject Doe. No.}| Page 


Mar. 17 The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 332 619 
Hassell reports in detail on the negotiations re- 
sulting in the signing of the Rome protocols and en- 
closes memoranda of his conversations with Gémbés, 
Dollfuss, and Suvich. 5 


Mar. 19 The Siate Secretary to the Legation in Austria 333 636 
Gives the Foreign Ministry’s interpretation of the 
Rome agreements and instructs the Legation on the 
line to be taken in Vienna. 


Mar. 19 The State Secretary to the Legation in Hungary 334 637 
Informs the Legation of the instruction sent to 
Vienna; comments on the effect of the Rome agree- 
ments on German-Hungarian relations. 


Mar. 20 The State Secretary to the Legation in Austria 338 641 
Gives the Foreign Ministry’s views on the eco- 
nomic results of the Rome negotiations and instruc- 
tions to tell the Austrian Government that Germany 
is leaving open her decisions on commercial policy 
ae she has learned the particulars of these negoti- 
ations. 


Mar. 20 The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 339 644 
Transmits for information the text of document 
No. 338 and notes the particular considerations to be 
borne in mind in talks with the Italian Government. 


Mar. 20 The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 341 645 
Reports informing Kaénya of German surprise at 
the nature and extent of the political agreements of 
Rome; Kénya’s statements in defense of Hungarian 
conduct. 


Mar. 20 | Foreign Minister Neurath to State Secretary Lammers | 344 648 
Transmits for the information of Hitler the texts 
of documents Nos. 333 and 334, and comments on the 

German policy. 


Mar. 21 Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 345 649 

Records a conversation with the Hungarian Min- 

ister regarding the Rome protocols and the question 

of a German-Hungarian consultative pact. The 

Hungarian Minister presented a statement by his 
Government. 


Mar. 21 The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 346 651 
Reports a conversation with Gémbés on German- 
Hungarian relations in the light of the Rome proto- 
cols. Gémbés read extracts from the minutes of the 
Rome talks in support of his statements regarding 
the position taken by Hungary. 


Mar. 22 The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 349 657 
Reports discussions with Federal Chancellor Doll- 
fuss and Secretary General Peter regarding the Rome 
protocols on the basis of the instructions contained 
in documents Nos. 333 and 338. 


Mar. 28 


Mar. 29 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 5 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 23 


May 1 


May 15 


May 29 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 
Iraty—Continued 


Subject 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry _ 
Reports a conversation with Mussolini regarding 
the Rome protocols. 


Ambassador Hassell to Ministerialdirektor Képke 

Notes that while his earlier recommendations on 
German policy toward Italy have not met with a 
favorable reception, he is now sending a memoran- 
dum on the subject to Képke and Neurath. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports that during a private visit to Italy Papen 
discussed political problems with Mussolini; Musso- 
lini took up the idea of a meeting with Hitler, pos- 
sibly in Venice at the end of April. 


Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy 

Sets forth Papen’s suggestions, in conversation 
with Mussolini, for topics to be discussed at a possi- 
ble meeting between Hitler and Mussolini. usso- 
lini’s comments; Hassell’s recommendations. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records decision by the Foreign Minister to con- 
sider carefully the question of a Hitler-Mussolini 
meeting and not to give an immediate reply to Italy. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Records a conference of Hitler, Neurath, Blom- 
berg, Hassell, and Biilow on the question of a 
Hitler—Mussolini meeting. The question of such a 
meeting was left undecided. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports talking to Mussolini in accordance with in- 
structions about the planned Venice meeting. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports statement by Suvich, on instructions from 
Mussolini, that in view of the situation regarding the 
disarmament question, a meeting between Hitler and 
ee should be postponed until the first 10 days 
in June. 


The Foreign Minister to the Hmbassy in Italy 

States that Hitler is agreeable to the first half of 
June as the date of a meeting, but leaves it to Mus- 
solini to fix the exact time; prefers a meeting place 
in northern Italy. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Mussolini defined the purpose of his forthcoming 
meeting with Hitler as a comprehensive and frank 
discussion of pending international problems includ- 
ing the Austrian problem. 


(See also under ‘‘Disarmament.’’) 
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LITHUANIA AND MEMEL 


XLVII 


ee 


Dec. 21 


1934 
Jan. 24 


Jan. 24 


Mar. 22 


Subject 


The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 

An extended survey of relations between Lithu- 
ania and Poland and their bearing on relations be- 
tween Germany and Lithuania, 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

Records a protest to the Lithuanian Minister 
against the Lithuanian action for dismissal of a num- 
ber of German officials and teachers in the Memel 
Territory, which the German Government considered 
an unfriendly act. Germany would take reprisals in 
the economic field by reducing imports from Lithu- 
ania. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Summarizes for the State Secretary information 
about the changes in relations between Germany and 
Lithuania brought about by Lithuania’s de-German- 
ization policy in the Memel Territory. Suggests a 
very strong protest and intensifying of economic 
pressure on Lithuania. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The Lithuanian Minister presented a note of pro- 
test against German measures of economic pressure 
on Lithuania in the Memel dispute. Biillow stated 
that such measures, rather than being reduced, would 
probably be intensified. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Summarizes recent legislative and administrative 
actions taken by Lithuania which affect the Memel 
Germans and to which Germany has reacted by 
adopting measures of economic reprisal. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation about the Memel question 
with the British Ambassador who stated that Great 
Britain had taken a step in Kaunas in the matter, 
but pointed out that mistakes of consequence had 
been made by National Socialists in Memel. 


(See also under ‘‘Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics.’’) 


Doc. No. 


125 


142 


214 


215 


348 


388 


Page 


216 


261 


414 


415 


655 


727 


NETHERLANDS 


1933 
Dec. 8 


Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

Transmits information about measures taken by 
the Netherlands Government against local organiza- 
tions of the National Socialist party in the Nether- 
lands and representations by the German Legation 
at The Hague against these measures. The informa- 
tion should be treated confidentially. 


(See also under “Financial Questions.”’) 
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PoLAND AND DANzIG 


—— TT TE 


Doe. No.| Page 


Nov. l 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 11 


Nov, 15 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 17 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Notes that Rauschning, President of the Danzig 
Senate, complained to Hitier of difficulties caused 
by the local SA and SS, which interfered with the 
Danzig Government’s efforts to reach a settlement 
with Poland. Rauschning also suggested a Hitler— 
Pilsudski meeting. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

The Foreign Minister reported to Hitler that 
German-Polish economic negotiations were not pro- 
ceeding favorably. Hitler suggested the possibility 
of concessions to Poland in order to avoid a breaking 
off of negotiations. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Records a meeting at the Foreign Ministry with 
representatives of the Reich Ministry of Finance, 
interested financial houses, and the I. G. companies 
concerning the possibility of arriving at a modus 
vivendi with the Poles regarding the I. G. Kattowitz 
concern. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with the Polish Minister. 
Neurath referred to the necessity of normalizing 
economic relations between Germany and Poland if 
relaxation of tension was to be realized. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 

Beck promised to make an effort for an agreement 
for continuance of the economic negotiations, 
though he indicated that this would encounter diffi- 
culties. 


The Director of Department IV to the Legation in 
Poland 

Conveys information regarding Hitler’s conversa- 
tion that morning with the Polish Minister. Hitler 
indicated his readiness to issue a statement that the 
German Government had no intention cf effecting a 
forcible solution of the problems pending between 
Germany and Poland. 


The Director of Department IV to the Legation in 
Poland and the Embassies in Great Britain, 
Italy, the Soviet Union, and France 

Amplifies the information given in the communiqué 
on the meeting between Hitler and Lipski. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

Minister of Economics Schmitt discussed the changed 
attitude to be adopted on the economic negotiations 
with Poland, particularly the coal question, as a 
result of decisions by the conference of Ministers on 
the previous day. It was agreed that Moltke should 
be informed that Germany was prepared for more 
extensive cooperation with Poland in the economic 
field than previously. 
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XLIX 


a 
Doc. No.| ¥ ‘Page 


Date 


1933 
Nov. 18 


Undated 


Nov. 21 


Undated 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 24 


Noy. 25 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 28 


Dec. 5 


Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
_Notes the great interest in the German-Polish 
discussions on a no-force Non ne and suggests 
that upon presenting his credentials, he might be 
empowered to inform the Soviet Government about 
these discussions. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

_ Comments on a draft of a German-Polish declara- 
tion and explains why the form of a declaration is 
Ssbirgipe. instead of a more usual form of nonaggression 
pact. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Instructions on how to handle the subject of Ger- 

man-Polish relations in discussions with Soviet 
authorities. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Comments on the Foreign Ministry draft of a 
German-Polish declaration. Bears an indorsement 
by Neurath stating that Hitler approves the draft. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

The Minister in Poland has suggested that he be 
instructed to deliver the text of a no-force declaration 
to Marshal Pilsudski. He fears that the Poles may 
anticipate this action by submitting a proposal of 
their own. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Poland 

Conveys information that Hitler has approved the 
draft text of a German-Polish declaration and in- 
structs Moltke to seek an audience with Pilsudski for 
the purpose of presenting this draft. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 

Polish Foreign Minister Beck expressed the view 
that the time had come for an initiative in the Ger- 
man-Polish question. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Records giving a copy of the draft text of the 
German-Polish declaration to the Polish Minister. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports that his conversation with Pilsudski at 
which he presented the draft text of the German- 
Polish declaration had been markedly friendly. 
Pilsudski approved the idea of the declaration in 
general terms, but noted that there might be some 
difficulties and that the draft would require study. 


Consul Koester to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 

Describes personal differences between Rauschning 
and Gauleiter Forster in Danzig. Koester has urged 
Rauschning not to resign. 
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PoLAND AND Danzia—Continued 


Subject 


Memorandum by the President of the Senate of Danzig 

In a conference with Hess, agreement was reached 
concerning the principles by which relations between 
the President of the Senate and the Gauleiter should 
be governed. Differences should be decided by Hess. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

The Polish Minister discussed the draft German- 
Polish declaration. Warsaw had no objections in 
principle. The question was raised of interpretation 
of the Locarno Arbitration Treaty with Poland. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
The Polish Minister presented a Polish counter- 
draft for the German-Polish declaration. 


Memorandum by Ministerialdirektor Gaus 

Discussed with the Polish Minister the Polish 
counterdraft for the German-Polish declaration. 
Lipski remarked on the Polish interest in reserva- 
tions regarding Poland’s treaties with France and 
Rumania, and minority questions. 


Memorandum by Ministerialdirektor Gaus 

Two further conversations were held with the 
Polish Minister on the draft for the German-Polish 
declaration. A more definitive draft was produced 
which satisfied the Polish Minister with respect to 
the reservations in which Poland was interested. 
The draft was forwarded to the Foreign Minister 
who noted that the new draft had been approved 
by the Reich Chancellor. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

Moltke told Szembek that the German repre- 
sentatives of the I. G. enterprises in Polish Upper 
Silesia wished to confer with the proper Polish au- 
thorities about the situation of their companies. 
Meyer suggests that the Foreign Minister discuss 
the matter with Lipski. 


The State Secretary to the Embassies in Italy and the 
Soviet Union 

Notifies the Embassies that negotiations with the 
Polish Government regarding a German-Polish dec- 
laration renouncing the use of force have been in 
progress and are on the point of being concluded. 
The Italian and Soviet Governments are to be 
informed. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

Records a conversation with Lipski about the 
Polish measures concerning the I. G. enterprises; 
direct negotiations between the I. G. representatives 
and the Polish Government were suggested. 
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LI 


ee en ee 
' Date 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


26 


26 


31 


21 


28 


17 


Subject 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in Great 
Britain and France 

Notifies the Embassies that negotiations with the 
Polish Government regarding a German-Polish dec- 
laration renouncing the use of force have been con- 
cluded. The British and French Governments 
should be informed and the importance of the agree- 
ment for European peace should be stressed. 


Declaration of Non-Aggression and Understanding 
Between Germany and Poland 
The text of the Declaration. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Rauschning described Danzig’s disastrous finan- 
cial condition and applied for aid from the Reich. 
Neurath agreed to second his request only for the 
amount absolutely necessary. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports statements by Beck respecting the Polish 
reaction to the German-Polish Agreement. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Beck said that Hitler’s speech of January 30 had 
had an extraordinarily favorable reception in all circles 
in Poland. He intended to reply in the Sejm to show 
that Poland had the same desire for an understanding. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records proposing to the Polish Minister a general 
settlement in the newspaper controversy by which 
prohibitions on both sides would be lifted. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with Beck. On instruc- 
tions, Moltke expressed satisfaction of Hitler regard- 
ing Beck’s statement of February 5 on German- 
Polish relations. Beck discussed his forthcoming 
trip to Moscow. Moltke gives his ideas about the 
interpretation to be placed upon the trip. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports on the visit of Polish Foreign Minister 

Beck to Moscow. Believes concrete political results 
were Meager. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports the initialing of the protocol for the 

conclusion of the customs war between Poland and 

Germany, to take effect on March 15, 1934. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Poland 
Instructions to call on Beck and discuss forcefully 
the I. G. matter. The German Government desires 
immediate commencement of negotiations on the 
whole complex of questions relating to the I. G. 


enterprises. 


Doce. No. 
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[June 7] 
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Subject 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports discussing the I. G. matter with Szembek, 
in Beck’s absence. Szembek defended the actions 
taken with respect to the I. G. enterprises and agreed, 
subject to Beck’s approval, to opening of inter- 
governmental negotiations on the subject. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with Lipski regarding the 
I. G. enterprises. Neurath asked whether Poland 
was interested in further investment of German 
capital in Poland and in economic cooperation. 
Lipski replied that these were, in fact, desired by 
Poland. Neurath asked Lipski to renew his repre- 
sentations to Beck on the matter, for, if nothing were 
done, he could not give any guaranty as to possible 
repercussions. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports making representations to Beck on the 
I. G. matter. Beck indicated that he was definitely 
in favor of economic cooperation and expressed 
confidence that a satisfactory solution of the I. G. 
question would be found. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 
Records the discussion at a conference of heads of 
departments regarding the Danzig situation. 


Consul General Radowitz to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 

The personal antipathy between Rauschning and 
Gauleiter Forster has caused a serious situation at 
Danzig and Rauschning wished to resign. A meet- 
ing of Rauschning, Forster, SA-Brigadefiihrer 
Linsmeyer, and a number of senators has had 
a calming effect and a crisis has been averted for 
the moment. Radowitz doubts that the relaxation 
of tension is more than temporary and suggests 
that pressure be put on Forster from an author- 
itative source to impress on him the seriousness of 
the situation. 


Consul General Radowitz to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 

Reports further on the situation in Danzig and 
the tension between Rauschning and Forster. Has 
discussed the matter with League of Nations High 
Commissioner Lester, who had also talked to 
Gauleiter Forster on his own account and pointed 
out the dangers inherent in Forster’s line of conduct. 
Lester had also talked to Papée and urged a moderate 
course on Poland. The resulting relaxation of ten- 
sion has been much to the credit of Lester and has 
boosted Rauschning’s position. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Records a conversation with Beck on his return 
trip from Geneva. Beck discussed recent events at 


Geneva, Polish-Soviet relations, and German-Polish 
relations. 


(See also under ‘Eastern Pact.’’) 
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RuMANIA 


LIII 


ee 


Date 


1933 
Oct. 30 


1934 
May 28 


Subject 


The Leader of the VDA to Counselor Roediger of the 
Foreign Ministry 

Encloses a letter in which Hess warns Fabritius, 
leader of German National Socialists in Rumania, 
that the German communities must avoid giving the 
appearance of having even the slightest connection 
with Government or party offices in Germany, as 
this might lead to the destruction of German institu- 
tions abroad. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

The Rumanian Minister, who requested a reply to 
a Rumanian economic proposal submitted earlier, 
was told that Germany could make economic sacri- 
fices only in favor of those countries which did not 
support Germany’s opponents politically. 


Doc. No. 
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Page 
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851 


1933 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


30 


30 


ial 


SAAR 


The Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for the Saar 
Territory to the Foreign Ministry 
Transmits a memorandum on the first meeting of 
the Saar experts held on November 23 under the 
chairmanship of the Plenipotentiary for the Saar, 
Vice Chancellor Papen, who explained his plans for 
the organization of activities relating to the Saar. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Vice Chancellor and 
Plenipotentiary for the Saar Territory 
Encloses a copy of a report by the Bishop of Trier 
on conversations which he had with Cardinal Pacelli 
and others in Rome on November 18-19 on the ques- 
tion of sending a papal representative to the Saar 
Territory. 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 

The French Ambassador explained that the French 
Government was probably too weak to risk negoti- 
ating on the Reich Chancellor’s suggestion as to a 
waiver of the Saar plebiscite. 


The Aide to the Vice Chancellor to the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s Secretariat 

Encloses a memorandum by Papen on a conversa- 
tion with Prelate Testa, who had been sent by the 
Holy See to gather personal impressions in the Saar 
Territory. The papal envoy stated that he did not 
doubt that the Saar Territory was a German country 
which wished to return to the motherland. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation of the French Ambassador 
with Hitler. Francois-Poncet stated that the French 
Government was not inclined to waive the plebiscite 
in the Saar; Hitler thereupon rejected the Ambas- 
sador’s suggestion that economic questions could be 
negotiated nevertheless. 
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Saar—Continued 


Subject 


Vice Chancellor Papen to Foreign Minister Neurath 
Encloses a report on a confidential talk with Knox, 
the Chairman of the Governing Commission, in the 
course of which the outstanding questions concern- 
ing Germany and the Saar Territory were discussed. 


The Consul at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 
Records a conversation with Aloisi regarding plans 

by the League Council for the formation of a Commit- 

tee of Three to prepare measures for the plebiscite. 


The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Min- 
istry 

Reports a conversation with Simon on the Saar 
problem in the course of which the British Foreign 
Secretary made the ‘“‘strictly personal’’ proposal that 
another attempt be made to render the plebiscite 
superfluous by a German-French understanding on 
the return of the Saar and payment for repurchase of 
the mines. 


The Director of Department II to the Consulate at 
Geneva 

The appointment by the League Council of a Com- 
mittee of Three to report on the Saar problem might 
result in Chairman Knox being largely responsible 
for evaluating the situation in the Territory. Since 
Knox relies mainly on French and émigré officials the 
Commitiee ought to form its own judgment through 
observation on the spot. 


Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

Encloses for confidential information of the Mis- 
sions a memorandum by the Saar industrialist, 
Roéchling, on various conversations held in Geneva 
between January 16 and 19, 1934. 


The Director of Department II to the Embassy in Italy 

Defines Germany’s position with respect to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Committee of Three 
and the expected report of the President of the Saar 
Commission. 


The Director of Department II to the Embassy in Italy 

Forwards a report from the Consulate at Geneva 
on the meeting of the Committee of Three for prep- 
aration of the Saar plebiscite; agreement was reached 
on appointing a plebiscite commission and a Com- 
mittee of Jurists. 


Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Hassell 

Summarizes steps taken to halt NSDAP activity in 
the Saar and to rely on the German Front for a fusion 
of German political activity in the Saar. Discusses 
setts suggestions made by Aloisi regarding Saar 
policy. 


The Prussian Minister President and Chief of the 
Gestapo to the Foreign Ministry 

Encloses an instruction on preventing the activities 

of unauthorized persons in Saar politics and the Saar 


. intelligence service. 
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Ly 
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Mar. 29 


Apr. 12 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 26 


May 3 


May 10 


May 11 


Subject 


Ambassador Késter to State Secretary Bulow 

Describes talks regarding the Saar with French 
political leaders which have been carried on by the 
former German diplomat, Lersner, acting on instruc- 
tions from Papen. Expresses concern that Lersner 
will not speak unpleasant truths when he reports to 
his employer. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on a conversation which Papen had with 
Aloisi regarding the Saar problem. Papen requests 
instructions with respect to a proposal by Aloisi that 
two declarations be issued in the matter of the Saar; 
one by the Reich Chancellor urging the Saar Ger- 
mans to refrain from violence and also a simulta- 
neous German-French declaration stating that both 
governments would respect the persons and prop- 
erty of all Saar inhabitants, regardless of how they 
voted in the plebiscite. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 

Refers to document No. 365 and states that 
Aloisi’s proposal for guaranteeing a free vote by 
simultaneous German and French declarations does 
not appear practical. 


Note by the Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for 
the Saar Territory 

Records a conversation with Aloisi about the 
German Front in the Saar, Germany’s opposition 
to a joint German-French declaration on reprisals 
following the Saar plebiscite, and the conclusions in 
the report of the Committee of Jurists on the ques- 
tion of reprisals. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Aloisi who expressed 
regret that Germany rejected his proposals put for- 
ward in document No. 400 with respect to guarantees. 
Encloses a pro memoria in which Aloisi reviewed 
once more all details of his own proposal and the 
German reply. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 

Refers to document No. 428 and outlines the extent 
to which Germany, for political reasons, would meet 
Aloisi’s proposals. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry | 
Aloisi presented a new proposal according to which 
the date for the plebiscite would be set as soon as 
France and Germany reaffirmed their obligations 
under the treaty to secure a free plebiscite vote. 


The State Secretary to the Consulate at Geneva 

Forwards text of document No. 442 with the in- 
struction that Aloisi be informed of Germany’s satis- 
faction with his proposals. 
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Saar—Continued 


Subject 


The Consul at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 

States that Biancheri has given him a draft reso- 
lution dealing with the guarantees and the date of 
the plebiscite and reports explanatory statements 
made by Biancheri regarding the draft. 


The Consulate at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 
A report from Lersner for Papen on the status of 
talks he is conducting with the Italians at Geneva. 


Minute by an Official of Department II 

Contains the text of instructions sent to the Con- 
sul in Geneva in accordance with decisions reached 
by Hitler at a conference with Neurath and Papen 
on the Saar question. 


Freiherr von Lersner to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Barthou in Geneva, 
in the course of which the French Foreign Minister 
agreed to have the date for the plebiscite fixed im- 
mediately and professed to be a convinced partisan 
of an understanding with Germany. 


The Foreign Minister to the Consulate at Geneva 
Instructions to accept the texts on the Saar plebi- 
scite formulated the previous day. 


The Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for the Saar 
Territory to the Foreign Minister 
Instructions on the policy to be followed in carry- 
ing out the German and French declaration of guar- 
antee of June 4. 


State Secretary Meissner to Foreign Minister Neurath 

Encloses a copy of statements made by Papen in 
reply to an inquiry of Hindenburg about Lersner’s 
mission to Geneva. 


Foreign Minister Neurath to State Secretary Meissner 

Comments on the statements by Papen on Lers- 
ner’s mission to Geneva transmitted in document 
No. 498. 


Circular of the Foreign Ministry 

Informs the Missions about the significance of the 
decisions adopted by the League Council on June 4 
with respect to the preparations for the plebiscite in 
the Saar Territory. 


SWITZERLAND 


1933 


Oct. 27 © 


The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports an interview with the Swiss Minister of 
War, Federal Councilor Minger, who referred to 
dangers which German National Socialism presented 
for Switzerland. Weizsicker discusses the probable 
trend of Swiss neutrality policy in case of war and 
concludes that it would be administered in a fashion 
unfavorable to Germany. 
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SwirzERLAND—Continued 


LVII 


Date 


1934 
Apr. 24 


June 6 


Oct. 18 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 27 


Subject 


The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 

_ Analyzes the Swiss attitude toward National So- 
cialist Germany. In spite of the existence of some 
elements favorable to Germany, the balance remains 
negative. 


The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 
_ Reviews the situation regarding bans on circula- 
tion of certain Swiss newspapers in Germany and 
reports that reprisals by Switzerland against the 
German press seem to be a likely development. 


(See also under ‘Financial Questions.’’) 


Union oF Soviet Soctautist REPUBLICS 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the 
Foreign Ministry 
Reports a discussion of German-Soviet relations 
with Litvinov. Notes a change in Litvinov’s tone, 
and gives an estimate of the reasons for the change. 


Memorandum by Ambassador Dirksen 

Records conversations with Khinchuk who repre- 
sented Krestinsky’s failure to visit Berlin as having 
no political significance, and insisted that the Soviet 
Government desired good relations with Germany. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records a conversation with Herr Fischer of the 
Prussian Ministry of Interior, who reported negoti- 
ations with the Prussian Embassy upon directions of 
Goring looking to the admission of two Soviet jour- 
nalists to the Leipzig trial. Neurath directs that the 
negotiations be brought into diplomatic channels. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the 
Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with an unnamed Russian 
who suggested that Dirksen’s farewell visits in Moscow 
be used as an occasion to put German-Soviet relations 
on a friendlier basis. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records reaching a preliminary agreement with 
the Soviet Ambassador on the basis for a settlement 
of the dispute about the journalists and of the question 
of anti-German material in the Soviet press and on the 
Moscow radio. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

Records further discussion with the Soviet Am- 
bassador regarding details concerning the settlement 
of the dispute about the journalists. The question of 
admission of German journalists to the Soviet Union 
was still not determined. 
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Union or Sovist Socrauist Repusiics—Continued 


a re 


Date 


Subject 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records discussion with Litvinov of pending nego- 
tiations for settlement of German-Soviet contro- 
versies. Litvinov stated that admission of repre- 
sentatives of Angriff and Vélkischer Beobachter 
would be permitted. Agreement was reached for 
publication of a communiqué. There then_ took 
place a discussion of the causes of the German-Soviet 
tension. 


Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Bulow 
Reports that on the eve of his departure from 
Moscow the wave of press agitation and anti-German 
feeling seemed to be on the wane. His leave-taking 
took place in a decidedly friendly and cordial manner. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the 
Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Tukhachevsky on the 
occasion of the farewell dinner for Dirksen. Tukha- 
chevsky stated that the Red Army would never 
betray its cooperation with the Reichswehr to other 
powers and that there still was the greatest sympathy 
for the Reichswehr in the Red Army. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the 
Foreign Ministry 
Reports that the Soviet press will presumably 
take a harsh attitude toward the outcome of the 
Reichstag fire trial; suggests possibility of delaying 
Nadolny’s arrival so as not to coincide with such a 
flareup of anti-German propaganda. 


The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union 
The text of directives given to Nadolny for his 
mission as Ambassador in Moscow; they have been 
approved by the Reich Chancellor. 


Ambassador Nadolny to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 

Suggests that some indication be given to the 
Soviet Government of the course of events in current 
German-Polish negotiations. A policy of reserve on 
this subject would probably be misinterpreted, and 
would also be of little advantage politically as the 
Poles are believed to be informing the Soviet Govern- 
ment about German steps in that connection. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reviews the current status of German-Russian 
trade and concludes that the impression that a 
decline in Soviet orders to German industry is at- 
tributable to cooling of political relations is not 
correct. It is to be attributed rather to the general 
economic situation of the USSR and to the relations 
of the USSR with other countries. A renewed 
German effort should be made with full account being 
taken of the changed conditions. 
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Union or Sovier Socrauist Repustics—Continued 


a eee ee 


Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Litvinov on his return 
from the United States. Litvinov thought that very 
friendly and close relations would be maintained with 
the United States; he also discussed his conversation 
with Mussolini in Rome on his return trip. Nadolny 
told Litvinov that he had noted strong agitation 
against Germany in the Soviet Union. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a long and sharp discussion with Litvinov 
in which the points at issue between Germany and 
the Soviet Union were reviewed. Each charged the 
other side with responsibility for the deterioration of 
relations. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports on the visit of Litvinov to Rome. The 
visit produced no great impression in Rome and ap- 
pears to have been one without immediate practical 
consequences. The impression prevails that the 
Soviet Union fears Germany and is concerned about 
possible German action in case the Soviet Union be- 
comes involved in the Far Hast. 


Unsigned Note 

Records a conversation, evidently by Twardowski, 
with Litvinov about the latter’s speech of December 
29 and with Karl Radek who referred to anti-Soviet 
sentiments in writings and speeches of German 
leaders, taking as iliustrations statements against the 
Soviet Union in Mein Kampf, which had not been 
revised in a recent new edition. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Litvinov which was 
very unsatisfactory. Litvinov had been very re- 
served, in part actually unfriendly, and had said that 
he had considered it necessary by his recent speech to 
open the eyes of the German people to where they 
were drifting. Nadolny expressed his disappoint- 
ment and said that Litvinov’s intransigent attitude 
must lead to consequences which were not in the 
interest of either country. 


Unsigned Memorandum ; ; 

Analyzes Nadolny’s report of his conversation with 
Litvinov; concludes that there is little doubt that the 
Soviet Government has made a change of front in its 
foreign policy and has reversed the Rapalio policy. 
Recommends that the German Government take note 
of this new attitude in an interview with the Soviet 
Ambassador, but denunciation of the Berlin Treaty 
is not advised at the moment. 
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Union or Soviet Socrauist RepuBLics—Continued 


ne i Ns 


Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry ; 

A comprehensive analysis of German-Soviet rela- 
tions; recommends that every effort be made to 
maintain friendly relations with the Soviet Union 
and that this need not be prevented by the differ- 
ences in their governmental systems. A collapse of 
the Soviet regime should not be regarded as inevita- 
ble and the likelihood of such a collapse should not be 
taken for granted in German policy planning. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports statements by Karl Radek to a German 
journalist regarding the character of the German- 
Soviet relationship. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a long conversation with Voroshilov, who 
expressed the hope that a satisfactory relationship 
between the Red Army and the Reichswehr could in 
some way be restored. Nadolny replied that it was 
up to the Red Army to take the initiative. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports a conversation between Twardowski and 
Yegorov, Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, 
who stressed the friendly feeling of the Red Army 
for the Reichswehr and expressed a desire for resto- 
ration of the former relationship between them. He 
denied that the Red Army had supplied information 
about the Reichswehr to the French. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

States that the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment toward the Soviet Union had not changed in 
any way and that restoration of the former relation- 
ship depended entirely on the Soviets. German 
proposals were out of the question at the moment. 
The Soviet attitude is explained as being due to the 
situation in the Far East and resentment over the 
destruction of communism in Germany. An atti- 
tude of reserve is the only possible attitude for 
Germany toward the Soviet Union and no initiative 
should be taken in conversations with Soviet states- 
men. 


The Military Attaché in the Soviet Union to the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry and the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation at a social gathering with 
Soviet Chief of Staff Yegorov, who spoke in high 
terms of past relations with the Reichswehr and indi- 
vidual German officers. Reports intelligence in 
Soviet naval developments in the Far East. 
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Union oF Sovier Socrauist Rerpusitics—Continued 
ee eran Seer TOMS 


Subject 


Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Biilow 

Asks that the recent instruction (document No. 190) 
on relations between Germany and the Soviet Union 
be reconsidered. The attitude of reserve as directed 
in the instruction seems inadvisable as it would 
amount to giving up the effort to keep the Soviet 
Union out of the French camp and giving up Ger- 
many’s economic and cultural position in the Soviet 
Union. Suggests a positive statement be issued to 
indicate Germany’s good will. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Comments on Stalin’s speech of January 26 before 
the Party Congress. Regards Stalin’s remarks as a 
confirmation of his own view that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was expecting an authoritative German 
a eeen on German relations with the Soviet 
nion, 


Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Bilow 

Expresses concern over Litvinov’s activities in 
connection with the Baltic States, especially Lithu- 
ania, and over the numerous arrests of persons in the 
Soviet Union who have some connection with Ger- 
many. Renews his suggestion that Thalmann and 
possibly other Communists be turned over to the 
Soviets. 


State Secretary Bulow to Ambassador Nadolny 
Replies to documents Nos. 210 and 240. Ques- 
tions desirability of further assurances to the USSR; 
minimizes importance of a Franco-Soviet rapproche- 
ment; opposes German-Polish talks on Lithuania 
and an exchange of prisoners with the Soviet Union. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 

Summarizes an agreement reached on a protocol 
to regulate German-Soviet trade in 1934 and methods 
of payment to be used. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Transmits the text of a joint German-Soviet state- 
ment on the independence of the Baltic States as 
proposed by Litvinov. Litvinov’s argument in pre- 
senting the proposal. Nadolny suggests the possi- 
bility, instead, of a German-Soviet agreement giving 
greater extension to the Berlin Treaty. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry ; 
Reports statements by Krestinsky and Voroshilov 
regarding the importance of the proposal of Litvinov 
for a joint German-Soviet statement on the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States. 
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Union or Soviet Socratist Repusitics—Continued 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Explains and amplifies his position with regard to 
Litvinov’s proposal for a joint German-Soviet decla- 
ration on the independence of the Baltic States. 
Has misgivings with regard to Memel and also sees 
no reason on the German side for giving such an 
assurance. Suggests that the answer be to the 
effect that the suggestion for a joint statement is 
welcomed, but that the agreement need not be re- 
stricted to the Baltic States, but should be on a gen- 
eral basis and as a supplement to the Berlin Treaty. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

States that the Soviet proposals regarding the 
Baltic States must await the return of the Foreign 
Minister and the Chancellor. Bilow believes them 
to be unacceptable. Any substantive discussion is 
to be avoided. 


Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Bilow 

Refers to document No. 376 and renews the argu- 
ment for attempting to secure an agreement supple- 
menting the Berlin Treaty. Expresses desire to 
come to Berlin for an oral presentation of the case. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 

Instructions to inform Litvinov that Germany 
does not regard the proposed pact guaranteeing the 
Baltic States as appropriate or necessary. The in- 
tegrity of these states does not appear to be threat- 
ened. The Berlin Treaty should serve as the basis 
for German-Soviet relations. Germany cannot 
make agreements with the Soviet Union affecting her 
eastern neighbors as these would deprive Germany of 
ee of action in this area, particularly as regards 

oland. 


State Secretary Bulow to Ambassador Nadolny 

Refers to document No. 382 and explains why Na- 
dolny’s suggestion that he be called to Berlin for con- 
sultations has for the time being been rejected. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Suggests that in the reply to be made to Litvinov 
a more concrete reference could be made to a desire 
to improve German-Soviet relations on the basis of 
the Berlin Treaty. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet 
Union 
_Agrees to an addition in the reply to be made to 
Litvinov which would indicate that in accordance 
with the Berlin Treaty the German Government was 


prepared to discuss restoration of relations of trust 
and confidence. 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
_Reports reading to Litvinov the German reply to 
his proposal for a guarantee of, the Baltic States. 
Litvinov finally expressed a desire to study further the 
German reply, leaving open the possibility of a sub- 
sequent statement. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports receiving Litvinov’s reply to the German 
statement regarding his proposal. Litvinov declared 
the Soviet Government would still gladly accept con- 
crete proposals for improving relations. Nadolny 
recommended that as the Soviet Government in- 
tended to inform the governments concerned of Lit- 
vinoy’s proposal and its rejection, that Germany 
similarly inform them. 


The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with the Latvian State 
Secretary in the Foreign Ministry upon the occasion 
of informing him of the German reply to the Soviet 
proposal for a guarantee of the Baltic States. 


The Chargé d’ Affaires in Lithuania to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports communicating to the Lithuanian Foreign 
Minister the German reply to the Soviet proposal for 
a guarantee of the Baltic States. 


The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports a conversation with Ulmanis who stated 
that the Latvian Government wished to be in a posi- 
tion to answer questions as to the significance of the 
German reply to the Soviet proposal. 


The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports informing the Estonian Foreign Minister 
of the German reply to the Soviet proposal for a 
guarantee of the Baltic States. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports informing Mussolini of the German reply 
to the Soviet proposal for a guarantee of the Baltic 
States. 


The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 

Reports informing the Foreign Minister of the 
German reply to the Soviet proposal for a guarantee 
of the Baltic States. 


The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
Conveys the statements of Foreign Minister Beck 

upon being informed of the German reply to the 

Soviet proposal for a guarantee of the Baltic States. 
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Subject 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Discusses the question of a possible normalization 
of German-Soviet relations. Suggests the desira- 
bility that he come to Berlin for direct talks. 


The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Latvia 
Refers to document No. 417 and conveys instruc- 
tions on the reply to be given to Ulmanis. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Minisiry 
Reports informing the Soviet Government that in 
view of the Latvian publication of the Soviet pro- 
posal for a guarantee of the Baltic States and the 
German reply, the German Government also felt it 
necessary to publish the documents. 


The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 
Reports a conversation with the Estonian Foreign 
Minister who stated that he did not believe the ques- 
tion of the guarantee of the Baltic States could simply 
be dropped, as public opinion was disturbed. Reine- 
beck looks for a further démarche from Estonia and 
Latvia or possibly from all three Baltic States. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 

Records recent actions and decisions regarding 
German purchases of Soviet goods and the German- 
Soviet trade position generally. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Recommends action be taken to keep the Soviets 
from exploiting successfully German rejection of 
Litvinov’s proposal. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 

Germany does not intend to supply any new ex- 
planations or engage in press polemics in connection 
with the rejection of the Litvinov proposal. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Analyzes Soviet policy in Eastern Europe apropos 
of the signature of the protocol for the extension of 
the Soviet-Polish nonaggression pact. 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports statements by Litvinov respecting 
Soviet desire for an improvement of relations with 
Germany. Litvinov asks that agrément be obtained 
for the appointment of Suritz as Ambassador to 
Germany. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Encloses and reviews an extensive memorandum 
by Nadolny on the current status of German-Soviet 
relations, prepared at the direction of the Reich 
Chancellor. 
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Date 


Subject 


Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Bulow 

Comments on the considerations leading up to, 
and involved in, his replacement as Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. 


(See also under ‘‘Baltic States,” “Disarmament,” 
and “‘EKastern Pact.’’) 


Doc. No. 


488 


Page 


882 


UNITED STATES 


1933 


Oct. 16 


Dec. 20 


1934 
Feb. 11 


Feb. 16 


Feb. 27 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IIT 

Records a visit of two National Socialist party 
members from New York who had gone to Germany 
to request cessation of National Socialist party activ- 
ities in the United States; an agreement along these 
lines, reached with Bohle and approved by Hess, is 
to be communicated to the Consulate General at 
New York and the Embassy in Washington. 


Editors’ Note 
Ambassador Dodd’s interview with Hitler on 
October 17. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IIT 

Reviews recent anti-German agitation in New 
York and discusses the proceedings instituted against 
Heinz Spankn6bel for failure to register as a foreign 
agent as well as the hearings conducted by U. S. 
Representative Dickstein on National Socialist 
agents in the United States. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Urges that no change be made in the directives of 
last October regarding the Association of the Friends 
of the New Germany and warns against any plan to 
reestablish local party groups in the United States. 


The Director of Department III to the Embassy in the 
United States 
Conveys information that the Auslandsabteilung 
of the National Socialist party is sending a circular 
to all party members in the United States instructing 
them to withdraw from the Association of the Friends 
of the New Germany. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United 
States 
Instructions to propose to the United States Gov- 
ernment the dispatch of a German delegation to 
Washington to undertake negotiations to improve 
German-United States trade relations. 
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LXVI 
Date 
1934 

Mar. 3 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 12 


Subject 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry ‘ 

Records making the proposal, as instructed in 
document No. 284, that a German delegation be sent 
to Washington to discuss German-United States 
trade relations. The idea was welcomed, but Hull 
considered the present time politically unsuitable 
for such negotiations. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports making repeated protests at the State 
Department against the holding of an anti-Hitler 
meeting in the form of a mock trial on March 7 in 
New York City. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Records warning the United States Ambassador 
that serious consequences for German-United States 
relations might ensue if the mock trial planned for 
March 7 in New York were not called off; a mem- 
orandum on anti-German agitation in the United 
States was handed to the Ambassador. 


The Director of Department III to the Embassy in the 
United States 
Replies to document No. 295, and conveys infor- 
mation about Neurath’s conversation with Am- 
bassador Dodd. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Reports that he made another protest with Under 
Secretary Phillips in the matter of the New York 
meeting of March 7 and was told that the United 
States Government regretted the incident deeply, 
had reviewed the matter with the Justice Depart- 
ment, but had no authority for requesting the state 
of New York to ban the meeting. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports on the course of the anti-Hitler meeting in 
New York on March 7; suggests that the matter be 
ignored in public, but that a serious protest be made 
on the diplomatic plane referring specifically to the 
details of the meeting. 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United 
States 

Agrees with the proposal in document No. 307 
that the matter of the anti-Hitler meeting be ignored 
in public; instructions to make another oral protest 
with the Department of State and to state that 
German-United States relations will be severely 
strained by continuous inflammatory agitation. 


| Memorandum by the Director of Department III 


Records that the United States Ambassador, about 


| to go home on vacation, asked about a message from 


Hitler to Roosevelt which he had discussed with 


| Hitler. Requests instructions whether such a mes- 
| sage should be sent. 
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Doc. No.|’ Page 


Mar. 20 


Mar. 22 


Mar. 24 


Mar. 27 


Mar. 29 


Apr. 10 


Apr. 20 


Subject 


The Foreign Minister to the Consulate General at 
New York 
Instructions to convey to Ambassador Dodd a 
message from Hitler to Roosevelt. 


The Director of Department III to the Embassy in 
the United Siates 
Refers to_a news agency report concerning a 
proposal by Representative Dickstein for a House of 
Representatives investigation of National Socialist 
activities in the United States. Inquires whether 
there is any way of averting the investigation. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports on the session of the House of Representa- 
tives in which the bill for establishing a committee to 
investigate National Socialist activities in the United 
States was passed. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a conversation with Hull protesting, ac- 
cording to instructions, anti-German propaganda in 
the United States. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports that a document to which Hull referred 
in the conversation reported in document No. 356, 
the tone of which had offended him, is identical 
with an aide-mémoire regarding the Neurath-Dodd 
conversation of March 5. 


Note From the Embassy of the United States 
Forwards a message from Roosevelt to Hitler in 
reply to the message transmitted in document No. 


325. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department III 

Records a conversation with the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires who brought an_aide-mémoire 
giving the views of the United States Government on 
the memorandum handed to Ambassador Dodd by 
Neurath on March 5. 


The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign 
Ministry 

Refers to document No. 259 and reports that 
Mensing had inquired of the Department of State 
whether it would object to a representative of the 
National Socialist party in the United States who 
would collect dues from individual members; the 
Department of State was not in favor, stating that 
any extension of the National Socialist party to the 
United States would be ill regarded by many citizens. 


325 


337 


347 


356 


359 


367 


395 


410 


611 


640 


653 


672 


677 


690 


737 


758 


1933 
Oct. 16 


Oct. 17 


Oct. 19 


Nov. 11 


Nov. 24 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 12 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Unitep States—Continued 


Subject 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the United 
States 
Instructions to present again the proposal for a 
German trade mission to the United States, empha- 
sizing the urgency of such negotiations. 


(See also under ‘‘Disarmament” and ‘Financial 
Questions.’’) 


VATICAN 


The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign 
Ministry 
The Cardinal Secretary of State has said that the 
Pope still wishes a note to be sent proeesuly viola- 
tions of the Concordat; statements by the German 
Ambassador to the Cardinal Secretary of State; ap- 
praisal of influences affecting Vatican policy. 


The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Reports a conversation with the Cardinal Secretary 
of State who will recommend to the Pope that nego- 
tiations be taken up with Ministerialdirektor Butt- 
mann regarding outstanding points of difference on 
the implementation of the Concordat. 


The Papal Secretary of State to the German Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See 
Forwards to the Ambassador for Ministerialdirek- 
tor Buttmann a pro memoria on papal grievances in 
eye en with the implementation of the Con- 
cordat. 


Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Bergen 

Tells of efforts to bring about understanding with 
Catholic leaders regarding means of clearing up 
difficulties between the Government and the Vatican. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

Records a conversation with an official of the 
Prussian Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs regarding 
the election of Bishop Bares of Hildesheim as Bishop 
of Berlin; the opposing views of the Prussian Min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and of the Foreign 
Ministry. A personal decision by Hitler is to be 
requested. 


The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Min- 
asiry 
Reports that the Cardinal Secretary of State does 
not understand absence of any word from Min- 
isterialdirektor Buttmann; recommends that Butt- 
mann express his readiness to continue negotiations. 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy to the Holy See 
The German Government wants to continue 

negotiations with the Holy See on pending questions, 

but cannot expect final conclusions immediately. 
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64 


85 


98 


121 


23 


113 


150 


172 


210 
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Vatican—Continued 


LXIx 


ee 


Dec, 18 


Dec. 19 


Undated 


Dec. 27 


Dec. 28 


1934 
Jan. 11 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 5 


Subject 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Records a conversation between Ministerialdirek- 
tor Buttmann and Cardinal Pacelli on December 18; 
Cardinal Pacelli’s complaints and Buttmann’s replies. 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 

_Encloses a statement on the position of Hitler 
with respect to inquiries from Ministerialdirektor 
Buttmann regarding points discussed in document 
No. 133. Buttmann is to receive instructions in 
accordance with this enclosure. 


Ministerialdirektor Buttmann to Papal Secretary of 
State Pacelli 
Statements by the Reich Government on points 
raised in the conversation the day before between 
Buttmann and Cardinal Pacelli. 


Unsigned Memorandum 

Records a conversation between Ministerialdirek- 
tor Buttmann and Cardinal Pacelli regarding the 
statements contained in Buttmann’s letter of Decem- 
ber 19 and the prospects for continuing negotiations. 


The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Min- 
istry 
Reports statements of the Pope critical of condi- 
tions in Germany. The Ambassador discussed the 
statements of the Pope and the pastoral letter of the 
Austrian Episcopate with Cardinal Pacelli. 


Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minister Neurath 
Suggests a reply in writing to the papal pro me- 

moria of October 19, and one so worded as to dis- 

sees the Vatican possibly from publishing a White 
ook. 


Foreign Minister Neurath to Ambassador Bergen 
Forwards the text of a memorandum to be pre- 
sented to the Vatican in response to various Vatican 
notes and memoranda on the implementation of the 
Concordat. The memorandum states that the 
German Government prefers to deal with individual 
questions at issue between the German Government 
and the Vatican by means of oral negotiations. 


The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador to the Holy See 

Transmits the text of a note to be presented to the 
Vatican. The note complains of the ambiguous atti- 
tude of many members of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Germany toward the National Socialist Govern- 
ment and states that the Government expects that 
the Holy See will cause the German Episcopate to 
issue appropriate instructions to the clergy. 


The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign 
Ministry 
Comments on the note which the Holy See had 
delivered in reply to document No. 177, and on 
Prelate Kaas’ role in,Rome. 


Doe. No. 


133 


134 


135 


136 


149 


152 


177 


232 


239 


Page 


239 


245 


246 


247 


276 


283 


339 


440 


451 


LXX) ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Vatican—Continued 


Date Subject Doc. No.| Page 


1934 
Feb. 16 The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 265 504 
The Vatican is again reported to be considering 
the issuance of a White Book to justify its position 
in the controversy with Germany. Bergen suggests 
the compilation of a collection of complaints against 
members of the Roman Catholic clergy in Germany. 


Feb. 20 The German Youth Leader to the Vice Chancellor 272 519 
Schirach gives his approval to a list of several 
basic prerequisites for inclusion of the Catholic 
youth organization in the Hitler Youth. 


'Mar. 29 | Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minister Neurath 370 692 
Reports a meeting with Hitler who gave instruc- 
tions to Buttmann for his negotiations on the sub- 
ject of the Roman Catholic youth organization. 


Apr. 7 Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Bergen 383 714 
Surveys relations between the Catholic Church 
and the German State and comments on the means 
of adjusting the differences between them, 


Apr. 18 | Circular of the Foreign Ministry 406 752 

Explains the position of the German Government 

in the difficulties with the Catholic Church over the 

implementation of the Concordat. It should be ex- 

plained that the Government had no intention of 

promoting an anti-Christian movement, but could 

not tolerate abuse by the clergy of the pulpit, the 

confessional, the school, and Church organizations 

for agitation against the regime. 


May 24 | Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minister Neurath 463 841 

The recent Vatican note of complaint should be 

submitted to the Chancellor. Unless the pending 

questions are settled and a decision is made to dis- 

charge the obligations which have been assumed, a 

clash seems inevitable. A reproof by the Vatican 

for failure to keep obligations would be seized upon 

joyously by those powers, particularly France, in 

order to cast doubt on the credibility of all agreements 

and commitments undertaken by Germany. 


a a a a a 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 18 | Sergius Wiegand von Hohen-Aesten to Dr. Graeschke 15 22 
Expresses the view that the Ministers of Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia would be inclined to 
recommend to their Governments the conclusion of 
nonaggression pacts with Germany. 


Nov. 3 | Memorandum by an Official of Department II 43 74 
Records that a representative of the Reichswehr 
Ministry who suggested favorable treatment of two 
Croatian émigré newspapers was told that the 
Foreign Ministry wanted to have these papers 


banned for the sake of its good relations with Yugo- 
slavia. 


ANALYTICAL LIST OF DOCUMENTS 


Yueostavia—Continued 


LXxI 


ee eee 


Nov. 30 


Nov. 30 


1934 
Mar. 9 


Mar. 12 


Apr. 5 


Subject 


State Secretary Bulow to State Secretary Lammers 

States that the Foreign Ministry will request the 
Prussian Ministry of Interior to suppress two 
Croatian émigré papers published by Branimir Jelié 
and asks Lammers to prevent the Aussenpolitisches 
Amt of the National Socialist party from inter- 
ceding on behalf of Jelié which it has repeatedly 
done in the past. 


The State Secretary in the Reich Chancellery to the 
Foreign Ministry 
Having been informed of Hohen-Aesten’s visit 
with the Yugoslav Ministry, the Reich Chancellor 
has ordered his arrest; the record of Hohen-Aesten’s 
interrogation by the Reich Chancellor is enclosed. 


State Secretary Lammers to State Secretary Biilow 
Encloses a letter he had sent to Rosenberg, telling 

him on instructions from Hitler that Germany has 

no interest in encouraging the activities of Croatian 

émigrés and asking him to prevent his subordinates 

from resisting the measures to be taken at the Foreign 

pee a request against the Croatian journalist, 

elié. 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Record of a conversation between Hitler and the 
Yugoslay Minister. Hitler states Germany’s will- 
ingness to buy Yugoslav products, although only to a 
small extent, and confirms the Minister’s statement 
that both countries are opposed to a Hapsburg 
restoration. 


The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 

Summarizes Germany’s position on the forth- 
coming economic negotiations with Yugoslavia and 
states Germany’s general position with respect to the 
economic problems of the Danubian area. 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IT 
Records a conversation with the Yugoslav Min- 
ister who had just returned from Belgrade. He 
spoke of the increasing anti-Italian feeling in Yugo- 
slavia and of the evidence of a plot, supported by 
Italian circles, against King Alexander’s life. A 
rapprochement with Germany was being much dis- 
cussed, but there was perplexity as to how to proceed. 


(See also under ‘‘Austria.’’) 


Doe. No. 
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No. 1 


Proclamation of the German Government to the German Nation, 
October 14, 1933+ 


The German Government and the German nation are united in the 
determination to carry on a policy of peace, conciliation, and under- 
standing as a basis of all decisions and all actions. 

The German Government and the German nation therefore reject 
force as an unsuitable means of removing existing differences within 
the European community of states. 

The German Government and the German nation renew the declara- 
tion that they will gladly agree to any actual disarmament of the 
world, with the assurance of their readiness to destroy even the last 
German machine gun and to discharge the last man from the army if 
other nations decide to do the same. 

The German Government and the German nation unite in the sincere 
desire to examine and settle all outstanding questions dispassionately 
by means of negotiations with the other nations, including our former 
enemies, with a view to overcoming the war psychosis and finally re- 
storing a frank relationship with each other. 

The German Government and the German nation therefore declare 
their readiness at any time, by the conclusion of long-term continental 
pacts of nonaggression, to guarantee the peace of Europe for the 
longest period, to serve its economic welfare, and to take part in the 
general cultural reconstruction. 

According to the conception of honor with which the German 
Government and the German nation are alike imbued, the grant of 
equality of rights to Germany is the indispensable moral and material 
condition for any participation of our people and its Government in 
international institutions and treaties. 

The German Government and the German nation are therefore 
united in the decision to leave the Disarmament Conference and to 


1¥Wor the German text, see Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 4th ed. (Berlin, 
1939), vol. 1, pp. 96-97. A further proclamation, by Hitler himself, was also pub- 
lished on Oct. 14. That same evening Hitler also delivered a speech on the radio. 
The German text of Hitler’s proclamation is printed in ibid., pp. 94-96; an 
English translation is in Documents on International Affairs, 1933 (London, 
1934), pp. 287-289. The text of Hitler’s radio address is in Dokumente der 
Deutschen Politik, vol. 1, pp. 97-106; extracts of the address, in English transla- 
tion, are in Documents on International Affairs, 1933, pp. 289-294. 

Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 499. 
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withdraw from the League of Nations? until this real equality of 
rights is no longer withheld from our people. 

The German Government and the German nation are determined 
to accept every distress, every persecution, and every affliction rather 
than in future to sign treaties which must be unacceptable to every 
honorable man and for every honor-loving people and which, in their 
effects, would only lead to a perpetuation of the distress and misery 
of the situation created by the Treaty of Versailles and thus to the 
collapse of the civilized community of states. | 

The German Government and the German nation have no desire to 
take part in any armaments race with other states; they demand only 
that measure of security which guarantees to the nation tranquillity 
and liberty to carry on peaceful work. The German Government and 
the German nation are prepared to secure these justified demands 
of the German people by means of negotiations and treaties. 

The German Government addresses the following question to the 
German people: Does the German nation approve the policy which its 
Government here submits to it, and is it prepared to declare and 
solemnly to acknowledge this policy as the expression of its own view 
and its own will? ° 


*Formal notice of withdrawal from the League was given in a letter of Oct. 19, 
1933, from Neurath to Secretary General Avenol (8692/E607636). 

* Hitler’s proclamation (see footnote 1) announced his recommendation to the 
Reich President that the policy of the Government should be submitted to a na- 
tional referendum and that new elections to the Reichstag should be held. The 
date was fixed for Nov. 12. 


No. 2 


7467 /H178874-75 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 
Telegram 


No. 247 Berirn, October 16, 19383—11: 30 a. m. 
zu II F Abr. 3298.1 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 2291 and 230.2 

Reference to the Rome Pact? impossible for us since the latter, 
especially in the preamble, is permeated with League of Nations 
principles, which furnishes the French with a convenient pretext 
for refusing to apply it. Rejection of a German offer to negotiate 
would be a serious defeat for us. The Rome Pact does not enter into 


question for us until it is certain that the other Powers are prepared 
to apply it. 


: II F Abr. 3298: Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 500. 
Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 502. 


* For the text of the Four Power Pact, see vol. 1 of this series, document No. 292. 


OCTOBER 1933 eS 


The last Ttalian mediation proposal is no basis for negotiation, since 
it repeats Simon’s principles in a milder form and does not proceed 
from equality. It ought to be quietly buried without our rejecting it 
explicitly. 

BtLow 


No. 3° 


8115/H580081-83 
The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
CONFIDENTIAL Rome (Vatican), October 16, 1933—1: 45 p. m. 
No. 71 of October 15 Received October 16—3:55 p. m. 


II Vat. 451. 

For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to my telegram No. 70 of October 142 

In the winding up of important operations and the settlement of 
differences, the inflexibility and unpredictability of the Pope often 
create serious obstacles which even the influential Cardinal Secretary 
of State, who takes a realistic attitude in matters of policy, is no 
longer able to cope with. This obstacle was clearly discernible in the 
conflict between the Curia and the Italian Government in 1931, and 
likewise at the time of the ratification,? which Counselor of Embassy 
Klee effected only with the greatest difficulty during my leave, before 
the Cardinal Secretary of State started on his vacation in Switzer- 
land; and it is now again assuming disturbing proportions. Cardinal 
Pacelli has kept his promise and, after our conversation which was 
reported by telegram,’ took the matter up with the Pope. After some 
friendly remarks about me, the Pope thereupon stated that, despite 
all the arguments newly advanced, he considered it necessary to 
adhere to his directive. He even wishes the note of protest which is 
to be sent to be very sharply worded. The Cardinal was about to 
carry out this order, but under the pressure of our new and serious 
arguments, decided to take it up with the Pope once more. 

The Cardinal repeatedly declared himself prepared to receive 
Ministerialdirektor Buttmann at any time and to engage in conversa- 
tions with him.‘ I replied that I would not propose his being sent 


1 Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 501. 

24. e., the ratification of the Concordat between the Holy See and the German 
Government. Cf. ibid., documents Nos. 419 and 422, and Editors’ Note, p. 790. 

® See ibid., document No. 501. 

* Ministerialdirektor Buttmann of the Reich Ministry of Interior had been 
proposed as a representative of the German Government for negotiations with 
the Holy See concerning the implementation of the Concordat. 
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to Rome as long as the threat of protest persisted; that the lodging 
of the protest would greatly impede and perhaps make impossible 
the commencement of negotiations, and that a rebuke of the Reich 
Government by the Pope in an allocution was bound to entail serious 
consequences. If the Curia wanted a conflict, I would not evade it; 
such a conflict would, however, necessarily deflect us from the goal 
to which the Cardinal and I had thus far always aspired: general 
pacification and the preservation of friendly relations between the 
Holy See and the Reich. 

The visitatio ad limina of the German bishops, to take place at 
prescribed intervals, is usually spread out over the entire year. This 
time a great number of them recently stayed simultaneously in Rome 
or they followed each other in rapid succession. The bishops have 
now lodged more or less numerous agitated complaints with the Pope 
and have asked for energetic redress of grievances; at the same time, 
however, they have suggested a temperate procedure. This is es- 
pecially true of Cardinal Bertram and, contrary to expectations, also 
of the Bavarian bishops, despite their especially strong complaints. 
The latter express themselves very appreciatively about the Reichs- 
statthalter of Bavaria ® and the Minister [ President ],° but complained 
bitterly about the attitude of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 7 
and the Minister of Interior.2 The audiences of the German bishops, 
which took place one after the other, the almost daily unburdening 
and heaping up of grievances have in increasing measure contributed 
to the recent unpleasant remarks and annoyance of the Pope. I have 
the growing feeling, though I have no positive proof, that there is 
strong pressure from Vienna for a public declaration against us by 
the Pope for the reason that the Pope’s attitude of friendliness to- 
ward Germany, his reserve in the face of treatment of Catholics in 
Germany in violation of the Concordat, must bewilder the faithful 
in Austria, so that it would strengthen the National Socialist opposi- 
tion and permanently weaken dangerously the position of the Govern- 
ment. Austria at present enjoys special sympathy in the Vatican 
and they will be glad there to avoid everything that might be harmful 
to the country and the Government. I have thus far experienced 
considerable friendly understanding for the new Germany, and often 
an indirect support of my arguments, on the part of the Italian 
Ambassador.° It is obvious, however, that his words and acts reflect 
the views held from time to time by Mussolini, to whom he is very 


* Franz Xaver, Ritter von Epp. 

* The passage wag garbled in transmission. Ag encoded in Berlin it reads “the 
ministers”. The word in brackets is from the copy in the files of the Rome 
(Vatican) Mission (8125/E581730-32). ‘The Bavarian Minister President was 
Ludwig Siebert. 

™The Bavarian Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs was Hans Schemm. 

®° The Bavarian Minister of Interior was Adolf Wagner. 

° Cesare Maria conte de Vecchi di Val Cismon. 
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close, and it is therefore understandable that he has now appropriated 
the ideas that were reproduced in the well-known article in Popolo 


a@’Italia, “The Secondary Leaders” [Gli Unterfiihrer].° 
BrErcen 


* The reference is to an article which had dealt with instances of unwarranted 
assumption of authority by secondary leaders in Germany. It was reprinted in 
Messagero of Oct. 5, 1933, and elsewhere, and is filmed on 8125/E581733. 


No. 4 


7487/H178877 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Rome (Quirinal), October 16, 1933—8: 00 p. m. 
No. 232 of October 16 Received October 16—11: 15 p. m. 
IT F Abr. 3326. 


With reference to your telegram No. 247 of October 16.7 

My telegrams No. 229? and No. 230% were based on the assump- 
tion that we had withdrawn from the Disarmament Conference only, 
since I had not been informed of anything else. It was to this effect 
that I spoke with Mussolini and that he made his suggestion. After 
I had learned of the withdrawal from the League of Nations from 
newspaper people half an hour after the conversation with Mussolini, 
I informed Mussolini of this in a private letter; and having con- 
sulted Baron von Neurath by telephone, I sent him word through a 
member of the Italian Foreign Ministry that a new situation had 
been brought about by the withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
which naturally made a reference to the Four Power Pact in the 
Chancellor’s speech impossible. HAsseLn 


1 Document No. 2. 
2 Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 500. 


* Tbid., document No. 502. 
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K1052/K269239-42 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IIT 


Beruin, October 16, 1933. 
IIT A 3376. 


Captain F. C. Mensing of the New York agency of the North 
German Lloyd and Mr. Walter H. Schellenberg * of Robert C. Meyer 


1In testimony subsequently given before a Congressional Committee the name 
was spelled “Schallenberg.” See Investigation of Nazi Propaganda Activities 
und Investigation of Certain Other Propaganda Activities: Hearings before the 
House Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 73rd Cong., 2nd sess. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1934), Hearings No. 73-NY 7 (July 


12, 1934), at New York City, pp. 145-155. 
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& Co. in New York, who were introduced by Consul General Dr. 
Kiep,? appeared today at the office of the undersigned in the Foreign 
Ministry and a detailed discussion was held with them in the presence 
of Attaché Dr. Schlitter, who is assigned to the Consulate General 
in New York, regarding the activity of the NSDAP in the United 
States. 

Mr. Mensing and Mr. Schellenberg, who are party members, stated 
that they had come to Germany especially for the purpose of inducing 
the leadership of the party to stop immediately any party activity 
of the NSDAP in the United States, since such activity, in their 
opinion, was likely to jeopardize most seriously German interests of 
every kind in that country. They remarked that it was only after 
their arrival in Germany that they heard of Congressman Samuel 
Dickstein’s action,’ which especially emphasized the validity of their 
view. 

To achieve the purpose which they had in mind, the two gentlemen, 
supported by Consul General Kiep, agreed upon the following with 
the leader of Gau Ausland, Herr Ernst Bohle in Hamburg: 


(1) Only citizens of the Reich can be party members. 

(2) Party members living in the United States are strictly pro- 
hibited from engaging in any party activity. As individual mem- 
bers they are, without exception, under the jurisdiction of the leader 
of Gau Ausland in Hamburg. 

(3) Party member Spankndbel, who is in the United States on 
an assignment from the party which he was actually given in the be- 
ginning but which has long since been canceled, will be instructed to 
hand over the leadership of the Association of the Friends of the 
New Germany to an American citizen. 

(4) There are no objections to the membership of party members 
in the United States in the Association of the Friends of the New 
Germany provided that the Association limits itself purely to the 
activities of a club and refrains from any political activity. 

(5) Auslandgaufiihrer Bohle will give instructions in writing to a 
party member who has been living in the United States for a long 
time, prebebly Captain Mensing;* to see to it, as his personal repre- 
sentative, that paragraph (4) is strictly complied with and he wii 
heve anthers te deprhre parb mentbers 


whe eet contrary i 
of membership im the party.* ers 


; Otto Kiep, German Consul General at New York, 1931-September 1933. 

In telegrams Nos. 558 (K1052/K269226) and 559 (K1052/K269227-29) of 
Oct. 10 the Ambassador in Washington had reported that the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration, Representative Dickstein of New York 
had announced that he would shortly call a meeting of the Committee to in- 
vestigate pro-National Socialist activities in the United States. 

The foregoing words were scored through on the document printed and were 
omitted from the copy of the document sent to the Embassy in Washington and 


to the Consulate General at New York with i i 
K269244-50). an instruction of Oct. 21 (K1052/- 
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As Captain Mensing stated, the foregoing agreements were sub- 
mitted to the Deputy of the Fiihrer, party member Hess, by Aus- 
landgaufiihrer Bohle for party approval and have met with his 
express approval. Party member Spankndbel will receive instructions 
through a letter addressed to him which is to be sent to New York 
by Auslandgaufiihrer Bohle on the 21st of this month.® 

The undersigned took note of the party ruling outlined above and 
promised to make its contents known to the German Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York and, through it, to the Embassy in Washington 
by means of a telegram agreed upon among those present.* In this 
connection he pointed out that it would be advisable to inform the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP of the new ruling before the 
telegram was dispatched so that it would not carry on, for its part, 
any kind of party activity in the United States through ignorance 
of the agreements. Captain Mensing undertook to get in touch with 
the office in question. 

It was agreed that the new ruling should be brought to the attention 
of the American Ambassador here in an appropriate manner by 
Messrs. Bohle, Mensing, and Schellenberg. For this purpose the un- 
dersigned will speak about the matter to a Secretary of the American 
Embassy who is a friend of his and tell him that in case his chief 
should take an interest in the matter the gentlemen from New York 
would unquestionably be willing, if it should be desired, to call on 
him, accompanied by the Auslandgaufiihrer. 

FurnR 


Supplement of October 19, 1933. 

Herr Hartmann from the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP 
called me on the telephone today and informed me of the following: 

Captain Mensing had called on him and mentioned that there 
were very great objections to party activity by party members in the 
United States. The Aussenpolitisches Amt absolutely shared this 
opinion. He, Hartmann, considered such activity downright danger- 
ous. For this reason the assignment regarding America given by the 
party to party member Spankndbel had already been canceled on 


September 23. ' 
After I had expressed to Herr Hartmann my satisfaction over this 


arrangement, he confirmed to me explicitly that, in the opinion of the 


5 Marginal note in Fuehr’s handwriting: 

5 copied. 

otne a visit on Oct. 19, Captain Mensing stated that Herr Bohle had 
afterwards refused (because of financial objections) to recall Spanknobel di- 
rectly. Rather, he would strictly forbid him to engage in any further party 
activity and suggest to him that he himself make proposals regarding the 
possibility of his return.” : 

The substance of this marginal note was communicated to the Consulate 
General at New York and to the Embassy in Washington in the instruction of 
Oct. 21 referred to in footnote 4. 

* Telegram No. 109 of Oct. 19, not printed (K1052/K269243). 
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APA, only citizens of the Reich could be party members; party 
members in the United States were not to be allowed to have any 
local party organizations in the future. Rather, they were to belong 
to Gau Ausland in Hamburg, and the existing Association of the 
Friends of the New Germany was to stay within the framework of 
the customary activities of a club and not engage in politics. 

FurnrR 


No. 6 
8115/E580087-88 
The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 72 of October 16 Rome (Vatican), October 17, 1933—7: 55 a. m. 
Received October 17—11: 45 a. m. 
IT Vat. 452. 


For the Foreign Minister. 

With reference to my telegram No. 71 of October 15.2 

In a friendly conversation, expressly characterized as of a purely 
private nature, the Cardinal Secretary of State and I today looked for 
a way to avert the threatening conflict and find a solution which 
would also meet the wishes of the Pope. Finally, I made the Cardinal 
the following proposal. I asked him to explain again to His Holiness 
in my name my serious objections to a note of protest because of the 
delay it might be expected to produce in the proposed negotiations 
and my still more serious objections to a public criticism because of 
the severe conflicts that would inevitably follow, and then to say: 
the most important article of the Concordat for me was No. 33, 
paragraph 2,? which provides for a friendly settlement of difficulties 
which may arise. The Reich Government had often declared its 
readiness to enter into negotiations with the Curia and its delegate. 
Ministerialdirektor Buttmann, would already have been en route to 
Rorschach, but was recalled at the request of the Pope.* I would 
now propose the earliest possible commencement of the negotiations, 
and would for this purpose suggest to my Government this very day 
that it send Herr B. to Rome as soon as possible. The Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State would inform the latter of the material relating 
to the grievances insofar as is possible, and upon his arrival would 
send him, instead of the note of protest, a memorandum regarding 
the complaints of the Holy See, with an accompanying letter. The 

* Document No. 3. 


2 Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 371. 
® See ibid., document No. 501, footnote 2. 
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Cardinal is going to report to His Holiness in the above sense to- 
morrow and hopes for his consent. May I, for my part, request that 
you summon Ministerialdirektor B. and get him to make the trip here 
as soon as possible. I would also suggest that he conduct the negotia- 
tions without haste. 

In this way, I hope, a serious conflict with the Curia will this time, 
too, be averted; but it can only be permanently avoided if we meet 
the wishes of the Curia insofar as they are justified and if binding 
assurances are given by the Government for the effective implemen- 
tation of its promises. I would propose authorizing Ministerial- 
direktor B. to make such statements. 

I have made it my business to try to calm the German bishops 
here and advised them to present their complaints in Germany to 
the leading authorities, who would not neglect to take remedial action, 
if required.* 

Brrcen 


“By telegram No. 37 of Oct. 18, Neurath informed Bergen: 

“The matter was discussed with the Reich Chancellor. Buttmann will re- 
ceive instructions in the course of this very week to go to Rome. He will be 
provided with the necessary instructions and full powers. 

“Please inform the Cardinal Secretary of State accordingly.” (8115/E580091) 

See document No. 17. 


No. 7 


8933/E626711 
Memorandum by Ambassador Dirksen 


Bertin, October 17, 1933. 
IV Ja. 1031. 


At a dinner at the Japanese Embassy last night, Ambassador Nagai 
said to me that the moment had perhaps now come for Germany 
to recognize Manchukuo. Germany was no longer tied to the League 
of Nations; the Japanese Government would very strongly welcome 
recognition of Manchukuo; moreover, the French were very active in 
Manchuria and sought economic penetration of the country. 

I replied to the Ambassador that, even without the obligations 
to the League of Nations, our relationship to China imposed the ut- 
most restraint on us in the question of recognizing Manchukuo. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary through Department 


IV. 
vy. DIRKSEN ? 


1 Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “Nor is the U. S. A.!” ; 
2 Dirksen, who had been designated Ambassador to Japan, was received by 
Hitler on Oct. 18 and given instructions. See document No. 287. 
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No. 8 
3154 /670125-26 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brrr, October 17, 19338. 
RM 1438. 


This morning the French Ambassador? called on me in order to 
report his return from vacation. M. Poncet said he had left Paris 
at the time our decision on withdrawing from the Disarmament Con- 
ference and the League of Nations had become known there. He had 
had no more opportunity to talk about this with M. Daladier. M. 
Poncet then began to criticize my assertion in the speech I gave yes- 
terday ? that the French did not want to disarm for 8 years. This 
[he said] was not correct; after all, they had declared that they were 
willing after the first 4 years gradually to destroy the heavy weapons 
at 2-year intervals, and also to concede us a certain rearmament. I 
told M. Poncet that I had, to be sure, heard on the last day in Geneva * 
of a certain intention of the French Government to give up a part 
of the heavy weapons in the second phase of the disarmament con- 
vention, but I knew nothing about a desire to concede us the demand 
for qualitative equality of rights. Moreover, he had forgotten some- 
thing, namely, that even this possible disarmament in the second 
period had been made dependent upon an examination of the function- 
ing of supervision over reorganization of our Reichswehr, etc., to be 
accomplished by us in the first period. M. Poncet could not think 
of anything to say in reply. He then began to ask how I visualized 
future developments. I referred him to the conclusion of my speech 
of yesterday.* 


+ André Francgois-Poncet. 

*On Oct. 16 Neurath had given a speech to the representatives of the foreign 
press in which he discussed the German step taken at Geneva. For the text, 
see Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 4th ed., vol. I, pp. 106-114. Extracts from 
the speech in English translation are printed in Documents on International 
Affairs, 1933, pp. 294-298. 
pes i. e., Neurath’s last day in Geneva; see vol. 1 of this series, document No. 


“At the end of his speech Neurath made the following statements with re- 
spect to the future: 

at “+ You will ask me perhaps: What is to come now? The answer to this 
question, however, is not a matter for Germany but for the other powers. It 
is now their turn to speak. The Conference at Geneva ought to show whether 
it is able to produce something. Our withdrawal need not constitute an ob- 
stacle to its activities, since we are disarmed and nobody can gainsay the tre- 
mendous disparity in armaments between us and the others. While it is no 
longer possible for the others to concentrate their efforts on disarming Germany 
for the second time, it is to be hoped that they will see the more clearly the 
task of coming to an agreement on their mutual disarmament. In so doing, 
they will also hold in their hand the future fate of the League of Nations; its 
failure im carrying out general disarmament and bringing about equality of 
rights for Germany has deprived it of any value for Germany .... Germany 
will, of course examine at any time serious proposals for disarmament and 


continue to be prepared to come to an understanding about its future armaments 
system on the basis of equality of rights.” 
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Then M. Poncet turned to the Reich Chancellor’s speech of Oc- 
tober 14,° and said that Daladier’s position in France had been made 
more difficult by this speech, since the offer of direct negotiations had 
been made too “brutally.” I replied to M. Poncet: In the first place 
I doubted whether there had really been a deterioration of Daladier’s 
position. Furthermore, it was impossible ever to satisfy the French. 
Every gesture from our side was received with distrust there. M. 
Poncet then went into the Saar question mentioned in the Chancel- 
lor’s speech * and indulged in speculation on how it could be solved; 
in this connection he rejected as impossible a solution without a pleb- 
iscite. Furthermore, one could imagine introducing a mixed ad- 
ministration for about 10 years or a division into zones. I rejected 
these ideas as absurd. When M. Poncet pressed me to tell him how 
we visualized carrying on direct negotiations with France, I replied 
that I first wanted to await the effects of our decisions before racking 
my brains over how we could carry on direct negotiations, and I 
suggested that he also for his part give some thought to what course 
might lead most quickly to results. 

v. N[surats ] 

® See document No. 1, footnote 1. 

* Hitler’s statements on this subject were as follows: 

“After the Saar Territory had returned to the Reich, only a madman would 


be able to think of the possibility of a war between the two countries for which, 
from our point of view, there would be no longer any moral or rational reason.” 


No. 9 


3598/794011-13 
Minutes of the Conference of Ministers on October 17, 1933, 


at 4:30 p.m. 
Rk. 12176; 
12177. 
Present: 
Reich Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
Vice Chancellor von Papen 
Foreign Minister Freiherr von Neurath 
Reich Minister of Interior Dr. Frick 


Reich Minister of Finance 

Reich Minister of Economics 

Reich Minister of Labor 

Reich Minister of Justice 

Reichswehr Minister 

Reich Minister of Posts and 
Transport 


Count Schwerin von Krosigk 
Dr. Schmitt 

Seldte 

Dr. Giirtner 

von Blomberg 


Freiherr von Eltz-Riibenach 
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Reich Minister of Food and 
Agriculture 

Reich Minister of Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda 

Reich Minister for Air and 
Prussian Minister President 

Prussian Finance Minister 

President of the Reichsbank 

State Secretary in the Reich 
Chancellery 

Reich Press Chief : 

Deputy of the Fiihrer of the 
NSDAP 

Recording Official : 


"4 


Darré 
Dr. Goebbels 


Goring 
Dr. Popitz 
Dr. Schacht 


Dr. Lammers 
State Secretary Funk 


Hess 
Oberregierungsrat Dr. Thomsen 


Agenda: Political Situation. 


The Reich Chancellor stated that the political situation had de- 
veloped as was to be expected. Threatening steps against Germany 
had neither materialized nor were they to be expected. Already in 
the note of reply sent us by the President of the Disarmament Con- 
ference? the internal conflicts among the leading powers in the Dis- 
armament Conference were evident. Germany could now let events 
take their course. No step by Germany was necessary. Germany 
was finding herself in the pleasant situation of being able to watch 
how the conflicts between the other powers turned out. The critical 
moment had probably passed. The excitement will presumably sub- 
side by itself within a short time. The other side will look for a way 
to get in contact with us again. For the near future we must be 
guided by the principle that we cannot participate in any interna- 
tional conference unless it is certain in advance that Germany will be 
accorded unrestricted equality of rights. Bargaining over equality 
of rights in the course of a conference would not suffice to justify our 
participation from the start. 

Recorded : 
THOMSEN 


*¥or a published text of the telegram sent to Neurath by Henderson on Oct. 
16, see Documents on International Affairs, 1938, p. 286. 


[Eprrors’ Norz. On October 17 the United States Ambassador, 
William E. Dodd, had his initial interview with Hitler. No account 
of this conversation has been found in the German records. Dodd’s 
telegraphic report of the conversation is printed in Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1933 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1949), volume IT, pages 396-397. ] 
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No. 10 


7467/H178896 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Rome (Quirinal), October 17, 1933—9: 05 p. m. 
No. 235 of October 17 Received October 18—12:30 a. m. 


II F Abr. 3345. 


With reference to your telegram No. 246 of the 14th. 

I had an opportunity today to inform Suvich in accordance with 
the instruction concerning our position. He said that the Italian 
Government would use every method—particularly, of course, the 
Four Power Pact—to find a solution. The French Ambassador? 
had already expressed doubts, however, as to whether this method was 
still feasible, since the Four Power Pact was not ratified, and Ger- 
many could hardly ratify a pact which immediately in the preamble 
referred to a membership in the League of Nations. Suvich said 
that, in a pinch, one could operate even with a pact that had not been 
ratified, but only under the assumption that there was good will on 
all sides. I replied that there was certainly good will on our side in 
accordance with the Chancellor’s speech,’ but no initiative was to be 
expected of us, also none with regard to the Four Power Pact. Su- 
vich said that the most vehement opposition was naturally to be ex- 
pected on the part of the Little Entente and Poland to the attempt 
to activate the Four Power Pact, and this was, moreover, confirmed 
to me in a conversation with the Polish Ambassador.* At present 
Italy could not take the initiative. The logical country for this at 
the moment was England, whose press, by the way, was most vigor- 


ously attacking the Four Power Pact. 
HASssELL 


1 Not printed (7360/E537813-16). 
? Count Charles de Chambrun. 

* See document No. 1, footnote 1. 

* Alfred Wysocki. 


No. 11 


3015 /598302 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berxin, October 17, 1933. 
RM 1439. 


At the reception of Herr Rauschning, the President of the Danzig 
Senate, by the Reich Chancellor, Herr Rauschning first mentioned 
the difficulties that were repeatedly being made for him through the 
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local SA and SS people and also Gauleiter Forster, and which en- 
dangered the authority of the Danzig Government as well as its efforts 
to reach a settlement with Poland. The Chancellor referred Herr 
Rauschning in this matter to Chief of Staff Réhm, who would receive 
instructions from him. Herr Rauschning then spoke of the proposed 
transaction with the Bank of Poland The Chancellor referred Herr 
Rauschning to President of the Reichsbank Schacht and to me, since 
he was not sufficiently conversant with these technical questions. 
Meanwhile the Chancellor approved the efforts of the Danzig Govern- 
ment to arrive at an understanding with Poland in all fields, insofar 
as this was at all possible without imperiling the German character 
of Danzig and German interests. 

Herr Rauschning finally also proposed to the Chancellor that there 
be a meeting between him and Pilsudski. The Reich Chancellor did 
not fully reject the idea, but said that the matter had to be well pre- 
pared. At all events, a meeting between him and Pilsudski in 
Danzig, as Herr Rauschning had proposed, did not enter into 
consideration. 

v. N[zuratra | 


1 See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 491 and 492. 


No. 12 


6609/H497254-63 
‘Lhe Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


A 2251 Moscow, October 17, 1933. 
Received October 19. 
IV Ru. 4632. 


PourricaL Repvort 


Subject: Conversation with M. Litvinov on German-Soviet relations. 


In the annex is a minute concerning the conversation with M. Lit- 
vinov on October 16, about which I have already reported by 
telegram.? 

The fact that the director of Soviet foreign policy considers it neces- 
sary at the present time not to represent M. Krestinsky’s failure to 
appear in Berlin? as the expression of a political decision of the 
Soviet Government, but to stress that the Soviet Government con- 
tinues as in the past and at all times to be ready to negotiate with the 


, relegram No. 234 of Oct. 16, not printed (6609/E497247-51). 
See vol. I of this Series, document No. 487. A summary of the correspond- 
ence regarding Krestinsky’s journey to Germany and the possibility of his being 


received’ by Hitler is contained in a Foreign Ministry me ? 
(en0G/ATOAS- 48). en y memorandum of. Oct. 18 
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German Government on a settlement of the acute conflict and a 
restoration of the old relations and that the Soviet Government lays 
the greatest value on as good and friendly relations with Germany as 
possible, can signify a surprising change in the attitude of official 
circles here. If this assumption is correct, and it is indicated in 
particular by M. Litvinov’s whole manner of conducting the conversa- 
tion, this change in attitude is probably mainly to be accounted for 
by the deterioration of the situation in the Far East. In this connec- 
tion Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations already con- 
jures up in the local imagination the ghost of German-Japanese 
collaboration. On the other hand, however, the outbreak of the acute 
conflict between Germany and the Western Powers could also make it 
appear advisable to the Soviet Government to announce itself again 
to Germany asa “misunderstood friend.” 

It is just as possible, however, that M. Litvinov wanted to avoid 
having the resumption of good German-Soviet relations occur through 
M. Krestinsky. Then when the German side gave a political inter- 
pretation to Krestinsky’s failure to appear, M. Litvinov hastened to 
wipe out this unfavorable impression by means of an explanation, 
and added as a bonbon the old familiar explanations without, how- 
ever, in any way touching on the material content of possible 
negotiations. 

In any case, however, the gratifying fact remains that M. Litvinov 
considered it necessary to give these explanations at the present mo- 
ment and that through the absence of further incidents in Germany 
the general atmosphere here shows a certain calmness. 

TWARDOWSEI 


[Enclosure] 


Moscow, October 16, 1933. 
Minute 


Subject : Conversation with People’s Commissar Litvinov on German- 
Soviet relations. 

Litvinov asked me to call on him today. He had before him a 
telegram from Ambassador Khinchuk on a conversation with Herr 
von Dirksen, from which he read aloud.* Ambassador von Dirksen 
had pointed out that according to my reports the fact that Krestinsky 
did not appear in Berlin was the result of an instruction by the Soviet 
Government, which did not wish to enter into conversations with the 
Reich Government at the present moment. Furthermore, according 
to the words of Herr von Dirksen, I had reported that I gathered 


2 Dirksen’s memorandum of his conversations with Khinchuk is document No. 
14. 
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from a conversation with M. Stern that at the moment the Soviet 
Government was not interested in a settlement of the conflict with 
Germany.* He, Litvinov, wanted to explain the following to me on 
this subject: Krestinsky had never had the intention to go via Berlin 
on returning from his vacation. On the very day before leaving for 
his vacation Krestinsky had told him his schedule as follows: short 
sojourn in Berlin, cure in Kissingen, post-cure in Merano, visit to a 
doctor in Vienna, from there straight home. Thus there had not 
been any talk of a second trip to Berlin. Now to be sure State Secre- 
tary von Biilow had stated in a conversation with M. Khinchuk that 
the Reich Chancellor was willing to receive M. Krestinsky during a 
possible sojourn in Berlin.’ At the same time, however, Herr von 
Biilow had stressed that it was his and the Reich Chancellor’s view 
of the situation that the Leipzig trial represented a climax in the 
agitation on both sides; thus he had admitted that at the present time 
Germany needed an agitation against the Soviet Union. However, 
the Soviet Government was not carrying on any agitation against 
Germany. 

I protested energetically, said there was a nasty agitation against 
us in the Soviet press and pointed out that State Secretary von Biilow 
had not spoken of “agitation” [Agitation], but of “excitement” 
[Erregung]. Hereupon Litvinov had Khinchuk’s report produced 
and read aloud from it that Khinchuk had expressly repeated the 
words of Herr von Bilow: “During the Leipzig trial the agitation 
on both sides had reached its climax.” 

M. Litvinov then continued: The Reich Chancellor’s willingness 
to receive the Deputy People’s Commissar actually meant nothing 
in particular, since it was a general practice for a leading statesman 
who was staying in a foreign capital to pay his respects to the head 
of the Government and the Foreign Minister. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had received no information from the German side indicating 
that there was an intention to discuss important political questions 
with M. Krestinsky on the occasion of his presence in Berlin. He 
wanted to stress that my impression from the conversation with M. 
Stern that the Soviet Government had no interest at the present time 
in settling the conflict with Germany was inaccurate. The Soviet 
Government laid great value on as good and friendly relations with 
Germany as possible and was ready at all times to enter into dis- 
cussions on a settlement of the conflict, which had arisen purely 
through the fault of the German side. But in the German view 
during the Leipzig trial the time for this had not yet arrived. 

I replied to M. Litvinov that I was very glad to hear from him 
that the Soviet Government was ready to enter into negotiations on 


* Cf. vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 438 and 487. 
* Cf. ibid., document No. 461. 
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a settlement of the conflict and that it laid great value on living in 
good and friendly relations with Germany. As far as the visit of 
M. Krestinsky in Berlin was concerned, both Herr von Dirksen and 
I had discussed with M. Krestinsky in a rather concrete form up 
until directly before his departure the possibility of a thorough dis- 
cussion with authoritative German statesmen during his projected 
sojourn in Berlin around October 10: Thus M. Krestinsky could 
hardly have been unclear about what possibilities were present. Fur- 
thermore, during my conversations with Litvinov on both September 
14 and September 26° I had expressly referred to M. Krestinsky’s 
visit in Berlin and the resulting possibilities, but both times had re- 
ceived the answer from him, Litvinov, that words enough had been 
exchanged and that here one judged the real intentions of govern- 
ments only by their deeds. In my numerous conversations I had also 
never left M. Stern any doubt that the presence of M. Krestinsky in 
Berlin was in my opinion the given opportunity to discuss in a serious 
way how the old friendly relations between Germany and the Soviet 
Union were to be restored. I was therefore extremely surprised that 
M. Litvinov did not feel himself to be oriented about the fact that 
the presence of M. Krestinsky in Berlin would have offered the 
opportunity of entering into discussions on settling the German- 
Soviet conflict without touching on the prestige question. Here M. 
Litvinov interrupted me with the words that it led to nothing to 
exchange polite phrases with one another and privately give the 
assurance that one wished to have good relations if nothing serious 
were done afterwards. He had not had the impression that the Ger- 
man side had intended more than this on the occasion of M. Kres- 
tinsky’s presence in Berlin. It should also be remembered that after 
the outbreak of the acute conflict between Germany and the Soviet 
Union it would have made a false impression in the world if Kres- 
tinsky had come to Berlin. This would have been possible only if 
by M. Krestinsky’s presence in Berlin a settlement could actually 
have been reached. The German side had made no such communi- 
cation to the Soviet Government. He wanted to repeat once more 
that the Soviet Government had not intervened in M. Krestinsky’s 
vacation plans and had seen no reason for ordering him to Berlin. 
If there had really been the intention on the German side to enter 
into serious discussions, he would naturally have been willing to send 
M. Krestinsky to Berlin and give him the necessary instructions. I 
replied that the situation had naturally not been such that the Ger- 
man side had intended, for instance, to demand of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that it commission M. Krestinsky to negotiate in Berlin, 
but that we had been of the opinion that M. Krestinsky’s casual 


* Cf. vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 438 and 458. 
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visit to Berlin could provide the opportunity of bringing a respon- 
sible statesman of the Soviet Union into contact with the responsible 
leaders of German policy so that the existing misunderstandings 
would be cleared up. This opportunity had unfortunately not been 
seized by the Soviet Government, although State Secretary von Bii- 
low had expressly communicated to the Soviet Ambassador the Reich 
Chancellor’s willingness to receive M. Krestinsky. As for my conver- 
sations with M. Stern, indeed not only had I had the impression, but 
there had not been any possible doubt that negotiations with a pros- 
pect of success were not possible in view of the present mood of the 
Soviet Government, and that for the duration of the Leipzig trial in 
particular an understanding could not be achieved on account of the 
matter of the admission of the Soviet journalists to the Leipzig trial." 
I was therefore very happy to gather from his words that the Soviet 
Government was willing at all times to enter into negotiations on a 
settlement of the conflict. M. Litvinov stressed this once again and 
asked me to telegraph his statements to Berlin. 

I then explained to M. Litvinov the reasons that had compelled 
Germany to withdraw from the League of Nations and leave the 
Disarmament Conference. M. Litvinov showed so much understand- 
ing for our standpoint that I expressed my regret that this opinion 
of the responsible chief of Soviet foreign policy was by no means 
reflected in the Soviet press. It would very greatly facilitate the 
settlement of the conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union if 
the Soviet press could summon understanding for Germany’s man- 
ner of procedure. M. Litvinov replied that he had found nothing 
in the Soviet press that was unfavorable to the German standpoint; in 
his opinion the local editorials were entirely colorless and uninterest- 
ing. I responded that the Soviet press, for example, imputed warlike 
intentions to Germany. This was malicious libel, all the more serious 
since it came from an old friend. The Soviet Government, which 
after all had its press entirely under its control, was better oriented 
regarding Germany’s military intentions than any other government 
in the world. Thus it knew definitely that, if only for military rea- 
sons Germany could not cherish warlike intentions. M. Litvinov 
replied that no one was thinking of an aggressive war by Germany. 
However, through Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 
the danger of warlike entanglements had greatly increased. Japan’s 
position, for example, had been strengthened. Everyone was now 
talking about the German-Japanese friendship. It could also not be 
denied that through Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Na- 


"See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 428, 455, 457, 461, 467, 476, and 487. 
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tions and from the Disarmament Conference the danger of a pre- 
ventive war of France against Germany had very greatly increased. 
Thus the Soviet press had every reason to say that through the recent 
steps of the German Government the danger of war had immensely 
increased; of course, no one was thinking of an aggressive war by 
Germany, however. But now Germany would probably rearm, and 
then the plans of Hugenberg, Rosenberg, etc., could also become 
acute once more. I replied that a rearmament of Germany in order 
to prosecute an aggressive war was completely fanciful. Germany 
was peaceful and desired only the means to be able to defend her 
borders against an attack. I took cognizance with satisfaction of the 
fact that it was his opinion, too, that Germany would carry on a 
peaceful policy for the foreseeable future. I then pointed out to him 
particularly the Reich Chancellor’s big speech on Saturday, which 
documented in exemplary form the desire of the new Germany for 
peace.® Since M. Litvinov was not yet acquainted with it I sent him 
a copy of the speech from the Kdnigsberger Allgemeine Zeitung. I 
then continued that, according to his view with respect to actual 
policy, Soviet fears about German designs against the Soviet Union 
were therefore without any foundation. As far as Germany’s rela- 
tions with Japan were concerned, they were friendly, without this in 
any way constituting a threat to a third party. Germany’s new Am- 
bassador in Japan, Herr von Dirksen, was a resolute champion of 
good relations between Germany and the Soviet Union. If good 
relations existed between Germany and the Soviet Union, then Herr 
von Dirksen’s activity could also become very valuable for the Soviet 
Union, too, in Japan. M. Litvinov thereupon expressed great ap- 
preciation of Herr von Dirksen and stressed that he had heard with 
great satisfaction that even now, when his activity in Moscow was 
ended, Herr von Dirksen was working during his vacation for a 
settlement of the German-Soviet conflict. He regretted all the more 
that owing to his trip to Ankara it was no longer possible for him 
to say good-bye to Herr von Dirksen personally. M. Litvinov then 
asked, very much in passing, whether he would meet Herr Nadolny 
in Ankara.® 

The conversation with M. Litvinov, which lasted almost an hour, 
went off in a decidedly friendly and conciliatory tone, very much in 
contrast to the conversations I had had with him in the past weeks. 


84. e., Hitler’s radio address of Oct. 14; see document No. 1, footnote 1. 
® Dirksen was about to be succeeded by Nadolny as Ambassador in the Soviet 


Union. 
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No. 13 


8154 /670136-37 
Note by an Official of the Foreign Ministry 


Bern, October 18, 1933. 


Ambassador von Hoesch phoned personally from London just now, 
10:15 a. m., and informed me as follows: 

The English Foreign Minister, Sir John Simon, had returned in 
great vexation from Geneva, vexed particularly over the Foreign 
Minister’s address to the representatives of the foreign press. As 
the result of a decision of the English Ministers last evening, he made 
a speech over the English radio at 9:15 p. m2 which was to be viewed 
purely as a polemic against the statements of the Foreign Minister. 

Two points from Sir John Simon’s statements seemed to the Ambas- 
sador especially important: first he made it appear that Germany had 
participated in the negotiations preliminary to the last events at 
Geneva; second, he claimed that the German demands had stiffened 
since his personal contact with the Foreign Minister at Geneva.? He 
tried by using these arguments to refute the statements made by the 
Foreign Minister. From the earlier personal discussions, he had to 
assume that a common basis had been found for the amendments to the 
MacDonald plan which he was to formulate. From the statements that 
Prince Bismarck, the Chargé d’Affaires, had made to him on instruc- 
tions of the Reich Government,‘ he had later been compelled to note 
with regret that the German Government had lately made more rigid 
demands than on the occasion of the personal contact. 

The Ambassador wanted to know whether a reply by the Foreign 
Minister was contemplated.» He proposed that it be strongly em- 
phasized, in case there was to be a reply, that the preliminary nego- 
tiations on the new English proposals had been conducted with the 
Germans excluded, and also that the assertion be corrected that the 
communications made by Bismarck represented a stiffening of the 
German demands. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

H. Korzx 


* See document No. 8, footnote 2. 

? Text in the Times (London), Oct. 18. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 447. 

“ See ibid., document No. 480, footnote 3. 

® Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “No!” 

* Marginal note: “The Foreign Minister asks that Herr von Hoesch be informed 
of the instruction that Aschmann gave to the press today. Herr von Hoesch 
also.called up the Foreign Minister himself. The Foreign Minister referred to 
the correction by the press and said that he did not intend to continue the po- 
lemics. Herewith to be submitted to the State Secretary. V{[élckers], Oct. 18.” 

The text of the instruction to the press which served as a basis for the com- 
ment on the Simon speech by the German press is filmed on 3154/670138—40. 
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No. 14 


6609/B667431-33 
Memorandum by Ambassador Dirksen 


SECRET Brrxin, October 18, 1933. 
zu IV Ru. 46001 IIT. 


The talks which I have had with Ambassador Khinchuk regarding 
the present status of German-Soviet relations, went off as follows: 

After my arrival in Berlin I called on M. Khinchuk on Thursday, 
October 12. I had received a letter from Herr von Twardowski 
shortly before, to which was appended his memorandum on the con- 
versation with M. Stern.? 

I told M. Khinchuk that I regretted very much that at the time M. 
Krestinsky was in Germany he had not utilized the opportunity of- 
fered him for political conversations in Berlin, particularly for a 
conversation with the Reich Chancellor. The very fact that M. Kres- 
tinsky had returned home via Vienna indicated a rejection of the 
political opportunities given him. If any doubt had still existed 
regarding the intentions of the Soviet Government, these had been 
removed by M. Stern’s conversation with Herr von Twardowski. In 
reply to Herr von Twardowski’s representation regarding the con- 
clusions that we must draw regarding M. Krestinsky’s evasion by re- 
turning directly via Vienna, M. Stern had expressly stated that in 
Soviet Government circles they were simply of the opinion that the 
atmosphere at the present time was not sufficiently favorable for 
political conversations with Germany ; consequently it would be better 
for both sides to await a more favorable atmosphere. 

M. Khinchuk tried to represent M. Krestinsky’s itinerary as based 
solely on the desire to consult a doctor in Vienna; when I had re- 
peated to him the content of the Twardowski-Stern conversation he 
did not know what to do other than to plead that M. Stern had cer- 
tainly not been authorized to speak in this manner. The Soviet 
Government desired good relations with Germany; for the rest, M. 
Khinchuk laid constantly new stress on the readmission of the So- 
viet journalists to the Leipzig trial as more or less the prerequisite 
for everything else. I replied to him that all further requests of the 
Soviet Government in this regard were useless; through the expul- 
sion of the German journalists from Moscow which had taken place, 
the door had been slammed shut on negotiations in this regard. 

On Friday, October 13, I met M. Khinchuk again at an evening 
party given by Geheimrat Kriickmann. M. Khinchuk asked me 


1TV Ru. 4600: Moscow telegram No. 234 of Oct. 16, not printed (6609/H497249- 
51). See document No. 12 and footnote 1. 
2 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 487. 
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about my travel plans, whereupon I told him that I had advanced 
the date of my departure for Japan, particularly so that I could 
submit my credentials before January 1. In consequence I had been 
able to restrict my stay in Moscow to the time needed for farewell 
visits, since there was now no longer any opportunity for political 
talks of any consequence. 

M. Khinchuk was visibly affected by these statements and asked 
repeatedly what was now to be done. I replied that on our side 
doubtless no steps would be undertaken, since the willingness to ne- 
gotiate which we had shown by the audience proposed for M. Kres- 
tinsky with the Reich Chancellor had been rejected by the Russians. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister via the State Secre- 
tary and Ministerialdirektor Meyer. 


v. DirKsEN 
No. 15 
8911/H621810-11 
Sergius Wiegand von Hohen-Aesten to Dr. Graeschke* 
Bertin, October 18, 1933. 


Dear Party Comrade Dr. GrarscHKE: As a supplement to our last 
conversation I am giving you the following information: 

Immediately after publication of the text of the Reich Chancel- 
lor’s appeal to the world public? and of the proclamation of our 
Government * which followed it, I had an occasion to talk about the 
meaning and political significance of these publications with the 
Ministers of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, M. Balugdzié, and M. 
Mastny, with whom I am personally well acquainted. 

Apart from the respect for the person of the Fihrer and the sincere 
admiration for his genius as a statesman which the two diplomats have 
for our Chancellor of the people [Volkskanzler], I was convinced by 
this conversation that both Excellencies would be inclined to get in 
touch with their Governments with the aim of recommending most 
warmly that the solemn declaration of the German Government, “to 
guarantee the peace of E'urope by the conclusion of long-term con- 
tinental pacts of nonaggression”, should be taken as a basis for start- 
ing negotiations about the conclusion of nonaggression pacts between 
the German Reich and Yugoslavia and/or Czechoslovakia, as soon as 
they (M. Balugdzi¢é and M. Mastny) had acquired the conviction, 


*This unsigned copy of the letter was sent on Oct. 20 to Counselor Hii 
Department II in the Foreign Ministry by the head of the Liaison Be toe 
NSDAP, who in his cover note referred to a conversation of the preceding day 
(8911/E621809). No record of the conversation has been found, nor was ‘there 
any further explanation of the party positions held by Graeschke 

? See document No. 1, footnote 1. : 

* Document No. 1. 
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from confidential contacts with the authoritative representatives of 
our party, that suggestions in this direction are shared and supported 
by the leading men of the NSDAP. 

The fact that the two diplomats attach importance to hearing first 
the views of the party officials in question results from the position 
which our party occupies in the State, a position which every diplo- 
mat absolutely has to reckon with. - 

In transmitting this information to you, my dear Doctor, I am 
asking you to send it on to your superiors and to inquire whether 
the higher authorities would be willing to establish the contact de- 
sired by the Ministers of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia.+ 

Heil Hitler! 


* See documents Nos. 68 and 91. 


No. 16 


8580/H601927 
Memorandum by an Official of the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Ber.in, October 19, 1933. 
e. o. IV Chi. 2366. 


Colonel General von Seeckt on his request was received by the For- 
eign Minister today. Herr von Seeckt reported to the Minister on his 
visit to China? and took occasion to mention that Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek had invited him to come to China as military adviser. The 
Minister explained to Herr von Seeckt that such activity was politi- 
cally incompatible for us at the moment and asked him to decline the 
proposal. Herr von Seeckt agreed to do so. 

Herewith to be submitted to the State Secretary through the 
Director, Department IV. 

VOLCKERS 


1 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 412. 


No. 17 
8125/H581734-43 
The Papal Secretary of State to the German Ambassador to the 
Holy See* 
No. 2976/83 Tue Vatican, October 19, 1933. 
Exce.tency : I wish to thank you sincerely for your very esteemed 
communication of yesterday, indicating that Ministerialdirektor Dr. 


1A copy was forwarded to the Foreign Ministry in the Ambassador’s report 
No. 264 of Oct. 23 (8115/H580114). 
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Buttmann will proceed to Rome in the course of this week.’ The Holy 
See is prepared to enter into the negotiations which have been agreed 
upon immediately on his arrival. 

In this connection I should like to request Your Excellency to de- 
liver the enclosed pro memoria to Herr Dr. Buttmann in his capacity 
as Plenipotentiary Extraordinary of the Government of the Reich 
for the negotiations with the Holy See, as soon as he arrives here. In 
presenting the pro memoria, the Holy See would like to emphasize 
that it in no way wants to touch the purely political sphere, but the 
difficulties and persecutions, carried to a virtually intolerable degree, 
which the Catholic Church in Germany is now enduring in open vio- 
lation of the Concordat, have imposed this step upon the Holy See as 
its urgent and unavoidable duty. I can only express the hope that 
the forthcoming talks will lead to the prompt correction of the con- 
ditions inconsistent with the Concordat, which are set forth in the 
pro memoria.? 

Yours, ete. E. Card. Pacetx11 


[Enclosure] 
No. 2976/33 Tuer Vatican, October 19, 1933. 


Even before the Concordat with the Reich was ratified, the Holy 
See, on several occasions, called the attention of the Reich Govern- 
ment emphatically to the fact that the sphere of operations and the 
privileges of the Catholic Church protected by the provisions of the 
Concordat were increasingly invaded by dispositions and actions of 
State authorities or of those invoking the authority of the State, in 
clear violation of the letter and the spirit of the treaty as well as 
the solemn assurances by the responsible authority. Requests were 
made at the same time that appropriate action be taken against these 
encroachments. 

The wish of the Reich Government that the interim period of 
uncertainty and doubt be cut short by early ratification was complied 
with by the Holy See despite grave reservations and notwithstanding 
its understandable desire to have final agreement first on the principles 
which are to govern application of article 31 and the list of the Catho- 
lic organizations coming under its protection. Not the least consid- 
eration which prompted the Holy See to do this was the argument of 


? See document No. 6, footnote 4. A memorandum of Oct. 20 by Menshausen 
noted that Buttmann would arrive in Rome on the evening of Oct. 22 and 
that he had “personal instructions” from Hitler (8115/E580095). 

, The negotiations between Buttmann and Cardinal Pacelli ended inconclu- 
sively on Oct. 28 when Buttmann returned to Berlin to report to Hitler (telegram 
No. 79 of Oct. 27, Ambassador Bergen to the Foreign Ministry: 8115/H580102). 
On Oct. 28 Cardinal Pacelli sent Buttmann a memorandum setting forth points 
se ale and ate unresolved, together with certain supplements. These docu- 
ments were sent aS an annex to a letter of Dec. 1 from Buttm 
(8115/E580131-42). See, further, documents Nos. 98 and 121. wa nee ne eee 
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the representatives of the Reich Government that only execution of 
ratification would provide the Government with the legal basis for 
assuring the effective and faithful implementation of the provisions of 
the Concordat in the face of tendencies which were making themselves 
felt in certain Linder and regions. At the same time, the Reich 
Government stated that it was ready to discuss certain matters still 
at issue. - 

The incidents, however, that have since that time been brought to 
the attention of the Holy See impose upon it the irresistible duty not 
to remain silent in the presence of the flagrant acts of unlawfulness 
and violence in Germany, and particularly in certain regions, which 
violate inalienable rights and freedoms of the Catholic religion 
protected by the Concordat, and create a situation which differs from 
the experiences of the tragic Kulturkampf of the past only by its 
greater harshness and despotism. The Catholic population, offended 
in its sentiments, disappointed in its expectations, and injured in its 
freedoms and interests as well as its economic and civil existence, looks 
with ever growing impatience to its superior spiritual pastors and 
expects and demands of them that they speak the words of fearless 
remonstrance in behalf of those who are suffering and oppressed, 
which has always been the apostolic duty of the Episcopate. And ever 
more urgent and imploring has become the appeal of the bishops to 
the Apostolic See as the ecclesiastic guarantor of the sincere and digni- 
fied implementation of the agreements entered and negotiated by the 
Concordat with the Reich. In the desire to spare the Government of 
the German Reich the embarrassment of a public discussion of these 
conditions existing in many parts, and prompted by the desire to seek 
correction of the abuses in mutual harmony, the Holy See has until 
now preferred the road of confidential negotiations to flying before the 
public. The Holy See cannot tolerate, however, that the representa- 
tives of a different tendency, that is contrary to the Treaty, should use 
this interim period, made possible by its conciliatory and patient atti- 
tude, for imposing growing and in many instances apparently system- 
atic curtailments on the rights protected by treaty in various areas of 
the legitimate and normal activities of the Catholic element of the 
German people in church and religious life, which were its possession 
at the time of the signing of the treaty. The Holy See has reason to 
presume that the continuing acts of interference with the Catholic 
element of the nation are amply known to the Reich Government, and 
it will therefore omit detailing them here in view of the forthcoming 
talks. The Holy See wishes to cite, merely by way of illustration, 
some of the main issues which it was constrained to bring to the fore 
of the discussion on previous occasions. 


1. The curbing and repression of Catholic associations and organiza- 
tions, carried oat every means, and the prohibition in many localities 


455080—59—_7 
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of their program of activities (one Land even prohibited the sewing 
circle evenings for the Winter Relief held by the Catholic Women’s 
League) ; their dispossession from their club rooms or furnishings ; 
their ostracism from the national community ; the persecution of their 
membership by means of economic pressure and the threat of penali- 
zation and injurious actions of all sorts; interference with normal 
efforts to win new members; the barring of simultaneous membership 
in the Hitler Youth and religious associations, etc. Cases of serious 
interference have recently also occurred with respect to the operations 
of the Catholic Caritas organization. ) 

9. The systematic crippling, the economic ruination, and the curbing 
of free expression of the Catholic press, even in questions involving 
the duty incumbent upon it of asserting the principles of the Catholic 
faith and way of life, Even the designation “Catholic press” has 
been prohibited, at least in several instances. The cutting-off of 
official news, advertisements, and publications, compulsion to sub- 
scribe to National-Socialist journals, the threats of economic boycott 
or other substantial disadvantages against subscribers to Catholic 
journals are all reported with such regularity from a wide range of 
localities as to remove any doubt that they might be isolated actions 
of overzealous individuals. Newspaper publishers in some places 
have even been subjected to very heavy penalties for printing the 
pastoral letters of bishops. 

3. The dismissal of countless Catholic civil servants, employees, 
and trade union secretaries without compensation solely on the 
ee of former active affiliation with political parties which the 

erman Catholics had long and not without reason regarded as the 
traditional defenders of their religious interests. The attitude evi- 
denced in the case of these men is all the less comprehensible to the 
Catholic elements of the nation as the influx of a very large number 
of militant Communists into the ranks of the National Socialists, as 
indicated by consistent reports, is tolerated without objection. 

4. The observance of Sunday falls short of even a modest standard. 
In direct contradiction to article 31 of the Concordat, musters and 
celebrations are so scheduled as to leave no time for attending church 
services and receiving the sacraments. Joint religious services, which 
Catholics are not permitted to attend, continue to be held. The con- 
ditions in some of the Labor Service camps give grounds for the most 
grievous complaints from the standpoint of both the fulfillment of 
religious obligations and, more particularly, moral principles. 

5. The Catholic students of theology are compelled under the 
German Student Code to engage in military sports, enter the Labor 
Service in labor camps, and join the official student organization, 
without prior agreement being sought with the Holy Sa or the 
ppbiscopare as to which of these activities are consistent with the func- 
tions of the clerical profession and, if they may be pursued, in what 
form this is to be done, taking into account the special character and 
special functions of the clerical calling. 

6. The sequestration of church property and church endowments, 
which still continues to some extent. The supervision and in some 
places draconically severe control of preaching activity, in violation 
of the freedom guaranteed by the Concordat. The groundless and 
in many cases purely arbitrary taking of members of the clergy into 
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pian custody. Priests were in some instances put in prison cells 

ke common criminals, without the bishop being notified or any rea- 

sons being given for such arrests. The dismissal from their posts 

of clerical teachers of religion without notification of the competent 

bishop. The attempts to apply to the members of the clergy the 

gpenlid Aryan clause, which has not been recognized by the Catholic 
urch. 

7. The arn threat to the Catholic denominational school, not only 
as a result of intensified propaganda against the denominational 
school and of efforts to transform denominational schools into mixed 
schools by administrative procedure, but in an equal measure as a 
result of teacher training methods which are bound to poison at the 
roots any Catholic system of teacher training. Thus, to cite but one 
example, it is intolerable that books like Rosenberg’s The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century are adopted as textbooks in teacher training 
institutes. 

8. The compulsory courses for indoctrination with the ideology of 
National Socialism, which must be attended in certain parts of the 
Reich by all public servants and employees and even by Catholic 
nuns engaged in the nursing of the sick. Since there are fundamental 
divergencies between certain of the currently held principles of Na- 
tional Socialist ideology and the Catholic faith, it is evident that 
such compulsory courses are contrary to article 1 of the Concordat 
with the Reich. we 

9. The dilemma in which the minds of religious Catholics are 
placed by the so-called Sterilization Law, and the need for a solution 
which will take account of these insurmountable qualms of conscience 
through legislation. 


The Holy See confidently hopes that the Government of the German 
Reich will appreciate the compelling reasons for which the Holy See 
deems it necessary to urge the need for calling a prompt and effective 
halt to the encroachments which are ascribable to subordinate but 
powerful authorities, as well as the need for an early agreement to 
settle those questions which regrettably still delay the full realization 
of a state of honest peace between Church and State, which both 
sides desired in concluding the Concordat. 

The self-restraint which the Holy See has heretofore observed in 
public has caused the Catholic conscience both in Germany and in 
the rest of the world to reach, in part, conclusions and judgments 
which, while lacking objective foundation, cannot leave the Holy 
See indifferent in the interest of its dignity and the high moral 
authority of its world-encompassing mission. If the convincing 
language of facts should not soon be able to demonstrate to the 
Catholic world that the legitimate demands of the Catholic Church 
have been fulfilled, the Holy See will have no other course but to 
make known, in such a manner as it may deem appropriate, what it 
has done in the interest of peace, justice, and freedom and to make it 
clear that the offenses against justice and the freedom of the Church 
and its followers in Germany, which have not been corrected de- 
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spite all the efforts of the Holy See, cannot hope through the palliat- 
ing silence of the supreme authority of the Church to escape Just 
censure. 
Secretariat of State 
of His Holiness 


No. 18 
7467/H178903-06 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Rome (Quirinal), October 20, 1933—11: 50 p.m. 
No. 240 of October 20 Received October 21—2:45 a. m. 


II F Abr. 3412. 


Suvich urgently requested me to see him today in order to tell me 
the following: Mussolini had instructed him to tell me the plain truth 
about his view of our withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
Making use of notes which either originated with Mussolini or were 
drawn up as a result of the conversation with him, Suvich said that 
the government-inspired favorable attitude of the Italian press, in- 
cluding yesterday’s article in the Popolo d’Italia, must not conceal 
the fact that the Head of the Government was very much upset over 
our step and deplored it extremely. The withdrawal took place at a 
time when in his opinion there was a tactical need, precisely from the 
German point of view, for continuation of the negotiations. He had 
no intention, however, of laying down the law to us or reproaching 
us, because he could, after all, understand our motives; the result, 
however, was very serious, and paralyzed (group garbled) any 
Italian action for an armament settlement. If we had only with- 
drawn from the Disarmament Conference, it would have been natural, 
as explained in the conversation with me,? to have recourse to the 
Four Power Pact. The withdrawal from the League of Nations 
made this impossible, however, as already shown by the discussions in 
the French Chamber? MJ/atin had written that the German step 
was the severest blow to Mussolini’s prestige since the Matteotti 


* According to the Rome copy of this telegram (M149/M005179-83) the 
words garbled were: “above all.” 


*The reference is to Mussolini’s conversation with Hassell on Oct. 14: see 
vol. 1 of this series, document No. 502. : 

* This seems to refer to the foreign policy statements of Minister President 
Daladier delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on Oct. 17, in the course of which 
he criticized Germany’s withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference. The 


text of Daladier’s speech was forwarded in Paris telegram No. 820 of O 
(3154/670128-30). of Oct. 17 
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affair.* As an honest fighter he had to admit that this blow by the 
French newspaper had hit the mark. It was quite wrong when 
the German press now frequently shoved the initiative off on him, as 
if he were able, after we had shattered all the bases of negotiation, 
namely the Disarmament Conference, League of Nations, and the 
Four Power Pact, to glue this porcelain together again, and as if he 
were practically obligated to do so., He was not under any obliga- 
tion nor could he see how such a thing would be possible. He saw 
no way out of the situation and he did not know how Germany intended 
to make any further progress. 

I replied first of all with reference to the press comments that 
they merely arose from the feeling that Italy alone had shown any 
understanding and had honestly tried to achieve some result, taking 
German interests into consideration; this gave rise to the idea that 
Mussolini could now untangle the situation through the Four Power 
Pact. The German Government had absolutely no intention, how- 
ever, of laying claim to Mussolini’s mediation, so to speak, and de- 
manding an initiative with reference to the Four Power Pact. The 
Chancellor and the Foreign Minister were entirely opposed to a 
sentimental view of the German-Italian relationship, such as was 
perhaps expressed in the press occasionally, sometimes demanding 
the impossible of this cooperation and sometimes complaining of 
failure. The Italian policy in the disarmament question and Mus- 
solini’s recent effort were fully appreciated by the German Govern- 
ment. For that reason I could not quite understand either how Mus- 
solini could allow himself to be impressed by such an obvious stinkpot 
as the Matin article. With regard to the matter itself I explained 
the German point of view on the basis of telegram No. 250,° as well 
as the article by R[udolf] K[ircher] in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
The heart of the matter did not lie in isolated questions but in the 
fact that one no longer wanted to keep the promise given to us, be- 
cause the new, allegedly warlike, German Government no longer 
offered guarantees. We could not negotiate any longer on this basis, 
especially since we simply did not know what more we should do to 
demonstrate our will to peace, especially with respect to France. It 
was, rather, up to the other side to give some convincing reason for 
its concern. 

Suvich objected that our very method of proceeding had further 
heightened the nervousness of the other side which the article in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung had mentioned. In any case there was noth- 


“It was widely believed at the time that Mussolini bore the responsibility 
for the assassination of the Italian Socialist Deputy, Giacomo Matteotti, in 


June 1924. 
5 Not printed (9653/H680943-46). 
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ing to be done about the matter until November 12° at least. The 
Italian Government favored a further adjournment of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. The procedure proposed by the other side of draw- 
ing up a convention without Germany and submitting it to Germany 
for acceptance or rejection did not seem practicable to Italy. I re- 
plied that if the other side wanted to take this course, we would have 
to let it assume the entire responsibility. The only thing that could 
be done now, Suvich believed, was to hold diplomatic discussions be- 
tween the individual governments in order gradually to clear the 
atmosphere. 

Mussolini’s agitation over the German step is also confirmed to 
me from another quarter; German press comments about an allegedly 
impending Italian initiative on the basis of the Four Power Pact 
have caused further annoyance. In order to restore the German- 
Italian relationship of mutual trust I urgently recommend the early 
dispatch of the letter mentioned in telegram 251,’ with due regard 
for the psychological factor inherent in the foregoing. 

I suggest that the letter ® be sent to me by a regular German plane 
for personal delivery, since I can perhaps add something to it orally. 

HAssELL 


* See document No. 1, footnote 3. 

"In this telegram of Oct. 19 Neurath told Hassell that the Reich Chancellor 
had again said that he would send Mussolini a personal letter (3154/670142). 
Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 500, footnote 6. 

‘This matter is referred to in the following notes found in the files: 

“The Chancellor has stated that he is going to write a letter to Mussolini 
and have it sent to Rome by a special envoy with oral instructions. v. 
N[eurath], Oct. 25.” 

“TI have informed Ambassador von Hassell. v. N[eurath], Oct. 25.” (3154/- 
670186-88 ) 

For the sequel, see document No. 40. 


No. 19 
7360/B537963-66 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 240 of October 20 Lonpon, October 21, 1933—12: 28 p. m. 
Received October 21—3: 55 a. m. 
II F Abr. 3454. 


For the Foreign Minister personally and exclusively. 

Simon requested me to see him today? and asked me for help and 
advice in eliminating the personal difference that had arisen between 
the Foreign Minister and himself.? 


J = Simon’s account of this conversation, for the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
is printed in Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler, Second Series, vol. v, 1933 (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1956) , document No. 475. 

* See document No. 18. 
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He stated that the difference between the two Foreign Ministers was 
in the first place objectively undesirable and must be eliminated in 
the general political interest. Moreover, it was also painful to him, in 
view of the several years of good relations between the Foreign Min- 
ister and himself and the frequent friendly contacts between their 
families, that the differences in question had arisen, which were com- 
pletely inconsistent with the respect and the confidence in which the 
English Government and, not least, he himself held the Foreign Min- 
ister. He wished to do his part to eliminate the differences. 

In the matter itself, he had in fact had the impression that the For- 
eign Minister, although he did not give any assurances, had spoken in 
Geneva * in a more accommodating manner in the question of dividing 
the convention into two stages and of specimen weapons than Bis- 
marck had in carrying out his instruction of October 6.4 He had ac- 
cordingly said so to Bismarck and later to me on October 10.5 Publicly 
he had said nothing about this supposed difference, however, and in 
his speech in Geneva on October 13 * he had also deliberately refrained 
from any mention of Germany. The Foreign Minister had thereupon 
taken issue with him in his public explanation of the German posi- 
tion,’ which he regretted, to be sure, but he understood that after all 
the Foreign Minister was necessarily anxious to present the German 
position in as comprehensive and effective a manner as possible. For 
him, on the other hand, it was impossible to leave the Minister’s state- 
ments unanswered, since he would otherwise have been exposed to a 
cross fire of questions and reproaches and would have had to prepare 
for an embarrassing debate, the effects of which might have been very 
unpleasant, after the convening of Parliament. The Berlin re- 
joinders ® had then had the effect of a continuation of the controversy, 
which he now wanted to settle, and he hoped that thereby the old re- 
lationship between the Foreign Minister and himself would be restored. 

If the foregoing divergencies had been a matter of regrettable mis- 
understandings, the charge made against him that he had misinformed 
America ® had been such as to offend him. He had immediately made 


3 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 447. 

* See ibid., document No. 480, footnote 3. 

5 See ibid., document No. 486. 

* Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting : “14?” 

The reference apparently is to Simon’s speech at the meeting of the Bureau 
of the Disarmament Conference held on Oct. 14. For the text, see League of 
Nations, Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (Geneva, 
1933-1934) : Records of the Conference, Series C, Minutes of the Bureau, vol. u, 
pp. 181-183. 

7 See document No. 8, footnote 2. 

5 Cf. document No. 13. 

°In his speech of Oct. 16 (see document No. 8, footnote 2), Neurath had 
made the following statement: : 

“Our instruction of Oct. 6 to London was passed on to Washington in such a 
misleading form that the impression arose there that we had put forward new 
demands which were endangering the Conference. Thereupon a semiofficial 
statement was issued in Washington in which it was said that the Government 
of the United States had become, as a result of the Berlin Treaty of 1921, a 
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investigations and ascertained that no information had been com- 
municated directly to Washington or been given to the American 
Ambassador here. It was true that he had explained the situation 
briefly to the French Ambassador and the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, 
but America had been informed by the English only through a state- 
ment by Cadogan to Norman Davis, which had turned out to be super- 
fluous, since Norman Davis had told Cadogan that Weizsiicker had 
just read to him the instruction to Bismarck.° He, therefore, felt 
innocent with respect to the charge of giving tendentious information 
to Washington, since no information whatever had been given except 
for Cadogan’s visit with Norman Davis. 

He was glad to take the initiative in settling the personal difference 
which had arisen and hoped very much that this would eliminate the 
controversy. 

I remarked that I knew the Foreign Minister had no intention of 
continuing the controversy, just as he had likewise refrained from 
replying personally to Simon’s speech on the radio and left that to 
the press. For the rest I promised that I would transmit Simon’s 
statements after I had once more noted their content. 

The conversation then turned to the situation itself after I had ex- 
pressly stated, and Simon had agreed, that naturally negotiations be- 
tween us at present were out of the question. I again held up before 
Simon the whole list of the sins of English policy: nonparticipation 
of Germany in the preliminary negotiations, departure from the De- 
cember agreement," surrender of the MacDonald plan, nonfulfill- 
ment of the promised counterperformance of an immediate general 
disarmament, especially by the French, after the great concession of 
reorganization of the Reichswehr had been wrung from us, absurdity 
of demanding a probationary period with de facto unilateral super- 
vision of Germany, distortion of the principle of equality of rights by 
considering new French wishes for security, and justifying this entire 
backtracking by referring to the situation created by the German 
revolution. After Simon had attempted a defense by pointing out 
that in the opinion of the English the MacDonald plan had not been 
given up, that he had not agreed to the 4-year duration of the pre- 
liminary period, and that it had been his intention to commit France 
to substantial disarmament measures in the second period and take 
the decision as to the success of the first period out of its hands by 


(Footnote 9—continued ) 


cosignatory of the disarmament provisions of the Versailles Treaty and there- 
ie Hee entitled to make representations to Germany regarding the German 
emands.” 

Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933 (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1950), vol. 1, pp. 240-245. 

See ibid., pp. 238-240. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 18. 

74 See ibid., document No. 90, footnote 1. 
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assigning this decision to a collective body, the Minister emphasized 
that he had signed the December agreement of the five Powers in his 
own hand and consequently adhered to the concession of “equality of 
rights in a system providing security.”1* On this basis he would 
continue to work in an honest effort to bring about an agreement still. 
Developments in Germany would not make any difference, since 
England refused on principle to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. ‘ 

At the close of the conversation, which was conducted by Simon in 
an obviously sincere and very insistent effort to settle the personal dif- 
ference, the Minister said that he had now offered his hand in order 
to end the discord but obviously could not eliminate it by himself. 
He intimated that he would be glad if the Foreign Minister would 
let him know, perhaps in a personal letter, that he considered the 
personal discord settled. 


Horscu 
* This phrase is in French in the original. 
No. 20 
6114/E454094-95 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 
SECRET Beruin, October 21, 1933. 
MOST URGENT e. o. II Oc. 1706. 


Landesinspekteur Habicht just telephoned me from Munich asking 
me to inform the Foreign Minister of his further negotiations... Two 
emissaries of Dollfuss (Deputies) had visited him today; ? they had 


+¥Wor earlier negotiations between Habicht and the Heimwehr group in the 
Austrian Government, see vol. 1 of this series, document No. 497 and footnote 1. 
With respect to the beginnings of the negotiations with Dollfuss treated in the 
document printed, nothing has been found in the archives of the Foreign 
Ministry. There is, however, a detailed published account of these negotiations 
by Franz Langoth, a member of the Greater German party and a Deputy in 
the provincial diet of Upper Austria, who was one of the two “emissaries of 
Dollfuss” referred to in this document; the other one was Hermann Foppa, 
Chairman of the Greater German party and member of the Austrian Parliament 
(cf. documents Nos. 85 and 71). According to Langoth’s account, Habicht 
authorized him and Foppa, in a conversation held in Czechoslovakia on Sept. 
27, to enter into negotiations with Dollfuss “insofar as they should material- 
ize.’ On Oct. 13, Foppa and Langoth called on Dollfuss and discussed with 
him for 2 hours the possibilities for an understanding with the National Social- 
ists. Dollfuss wanted the two men to establish contact with Hess and Hitler, 
but he expressed misgivings about negotiations with Habicht and the Munich 
headquarters of the Austrian National Socialist party. He finally drew up an 
outline of his position and agreed to make arrangements to facilitate a further 
journey by Foppa and Langoth to Germany. See Franz Langoth, Kampf um 
Osterreich: Erinnerungen eines Politikers (Wels, 1951), pp. 120-132. See also 


document No. 35. 
? According to Langoth, this conversation took place in the afternoon of Oct. 


20 in Munich. See Franz Langoth, Kampf wm Osterreich, pp. 132-136. 
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sought information, on explicit instructions from Dollfuss, regarding 
Habicht’s Austrian plans, and he had enlightened them in the manner 
discussed here. The persons emphasized that Dollfuss was particu- 
larly anxious to arrive at a settlement of his relationship with the 
German Reich. Naturally, Dollfuss was finding it hard to have to 
take the walk to Canossa with respect to the Reich, and he therefore 
would like, first of all, to inquire of Habicht whether participation of 
the National Socialists in the Government would also automatically 
result in a settlement of the relationship with the German Reich. Re- 
garding the latter, the men were given assurances by Habicht. The 
two men were returning to Vienna this very day bringing along for 
Dollfuss a proposal, which originated with them, to the effect that 
Habicht be allowed to come to Vienna on the basis of a safe conduct 
within the next 2 weeks, so that he might personally negotiate with 
Dollfuss. 

The men in question had again brought up the question whether it 
was desirable that Dollfuss, prior to that, should establish contact 
with the authorities of the Reich in Berlin; however he, Habicht, had 
called this unnecessary. Habicht told me that he would moreover 
do everything in order not to disturb the extremely promising nego- 
tiations by any imprudent acts on his side. Consequently, he had 
called all his gauleiters together at Munich today and told them 
in the sharpest manner that he was holding them personally respon- 
sible for seeing to it that there would not be the slightest incident in 
Austria during the next few weeks. In the future, he would no longer 
accept [the plea of] good intentions or good will; he would proceed 
most severely against anybody who did not obey. 

For the rest, Herr Habicht asked the Foreign Ministry to avoid 
anything which the Austrians might interpret as a strengthening of 
their position. For his part, he would keep me informed most ac- 
curately about his negotiations* in order to be able to proceed en- 
tirely in accord with the Foreign Ministry. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister through 
Ministerialdirektor Kopke and the State Secretary. 


HUrrer 


® See document No. 35. 
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No. 21 
9447/E666736-37 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berwin, October 22, 1933. 


Today Ministerialdirigent Fischer in the Prussian Ministry of 
Interior (State Police) called me up and informed me of the 
following: 

In the last few days he had conducted negotiations with the Rus- 
sian Embassy regarding settlement of the incident arising from the 
arrest of the Russian journalists It had been arranged with the 
agreement of the Reich Chancellor and Minister President Goring 
that the representatives of Zass and Jzvestia should be admitted 
to the Reichstag fire trial provided the Russian Ambassador gave 
the assurance that the reporting would remain entirely objective 
and if, moreover, he continued to adhere to the promise already given 
that the Russian transmitter would stop its anti-German agitation. 
Finally, that the German journalists who were expelled would be 
immediately readmitted to Russia. The Russian Ambassador gave 
this assurance. Thereupon the Senate of the Reich Supreme Court 
decided to admit the two Russian journalists. The cards are ready 
and are to be handed out tomorrow. 

I expressed my astonishment at this procedure of the State Police 
and asked how he happened to negotiate directly with the Russian 
Ambassador. Fischer stated that he had done this at Géring’s behest: 
because, after all, through the unjustified arrest of the two Russians 
the State Police were to blame for the whole affair. Géring had said 
the matter must be put in order. German-Russian relations would 
not stand such a burden. 

I thereupon told Herr Fischer the following: The cards could not 
be given to the Russian journalists before I or my representative 
had had a talk with the Russian Ambassador. It was a question here 
of settling a political incident with its consequences, which had to 
be arranged through diplomatic channels. 

He would receive authorization to give the cards to the journalists 
only after I had checked on the matter once more, Tuesday morning 


at the earliest.” 
v. N[rurats | 


1 See document No. 12 and footnote 7. 

2 Attached note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Oct. 22. State Secretary: Please 
either have the Russian Ambassador come in and discuss the matter with him 
or authorize Meyer so that the matter is settled in accordance with our ideas. 
Neurath.”  (9447/E666734-35) 

See, further, document No. 34 and footnote 3. 
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No. 22 


5865/429478-81 
Minister Riimelin to Foreign Minister Neurath 


CONFIDENTIAL Sorta, October 22, 1933. 
II Balk. 2236 B. 


Dear Baron NzeuratH: On Friday, October 20, the King sum- 
moned me to the Palace, where I spent 2 hours with him. Since he 
always does this when I come from Berlin, I assumed that this time, 
too, he wanted to hear about my impressions of Berlin. The first 
hour of our conversation, however, was taken up exclusively with for- 
eign policy. I shall try in as condensed form as possible to reproduce 
what he said. The emphasis of his statements was placed on the trip 
that he had taken to Switzerland, Italy, France, and England.? 
While the Queen was taking the cure at Ragaz, he spoke with [Swiss] 
Federal President Schulthess and Motta.2 He described the former 
as a good economist, while he spoke at greater length of Motta, whom 
he called a good Foreign Minister and a man who thoroughly knew 
the Geneva milieu, also a confirmed neutral. Motta had told him 
that the foreign policy of Bulgaria, particularly the tendency to steer 
clear of all groupings, was the only correct one. Motta had warned 
directly against abandoning the present line. 

In Italy, at the home of his parents-in-law, he had had lengthy 
conversations with Mussolini, whom he openly informed of his in- 
tention to meet at the next opportunity with the King of Rumania 
and also with the King of Yugoslavia. The latter plan seems to have 
led to a heated argument with Mussolini, in which the King told the 
Duce he had no desire to be represented constantly among his neigh- 
bors as a kind of “komitaji leader,” who was opposed to a peaceful 
rapprochement of the Balkan States. Mussolini should not demand 
more than a Bulgaria that was independent on all sides. Italy made 
things easy for herself. She called herself a foe of Yugoslavia, but 
she was the biggest customer of Yugoslav products, while Bulgaria 
was perishing from economic “asphyxia.” He also called the atten- 
tion of Mussolini to the unfavorable defense situation of Bulgaria. 
Mussolini, with respect to whose policy the King finally expressed 
the view that it tended to treat Bulgaria as an “object of barter,” 
at last made no further objections to these statements and listened 
to them in silence. 

In England he had been very cordially received by his Uncle, King 
George, who was not in good health and who had also not been able 


* The trip had taken place during the first half of September 1933. 


a p woneenne Motta, Chief of the Political Department of the Swiss Federal 
ouncil. 
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to accompany him on the hunt. He had found the King to have full 
understanding for Bulgarian policy, as was also the case with Ram- 
say MacDonald. As for the attitude of the present Cabinet toward 
Germany, he said that Ramsay MacDonald was the only man in the 
Cabinet who was to some degree opposed to the complete restoration 
of the Entente with France as it existed in the immediate postwar 
era. The other Ministers, following the example of the Foreign 
Minister, were singing the same tune as our opponents. The King 
asked to be allowed to speak quite frankly. The opposition was due 
not to the present political structure of our fatherland and still less 
to the person of the Fiihrer, whose prudent and sensible foreign 
policy was respected, but the main factor in this opposition was the 
Jewish question. 

Of his visit to Paris the King spoke only briefly. The atmosphere 
was naturally cooler than in London. The King described Daladier 
as a serious and sensible man who, in contrast to some of his predeces- 
sors, was not a phrase-maker and at least no fanatic with regard to 
Germany. He himself had told Daladier that his aim was the preser- 
vation of Bulgaria’s independence, as she was today, and things would 
look better in the Balkans if the neighbors, at least for their part, 
would observe the peace treaties; this automatically brought up the 
subject of the minorities. We knew, after all, what the feeling was 
toward us in military circles in France. 

The King then said that his stay in London at the end of the trip 
had not been pleasant. He had had to wait 4 days for the return 
of the Prince of Wales, with whom, after 23 years, he had wanted to 
talk things over thoroughly again, since, as matters stood, he might, 
indeed, very soon ascend the throne. Meanwhile his people had 
shown excessive zeal at the politically unprepared visit by the 
Turks,’ and this had caused him anxiety on the political score as to 
whether they would remain firm in Sofia and not do anything hastily. 
(I shall report orally on this matter when I have the opportunity.) 
Then, in addition, came the reports in the Bulgarian and German press 
to the effect that he would go to Berlin, although the Reich President 
would not be in Berlin at all. The report had been floated by General 
Ganchev and his camarilla who, in the Balkan correspondence which 
he published, displayed the ignominious tendency—he was saying this 
as King, not as the son of his father—to create the impression that the 
pro-Germanism of the old King was more genuine than that of the 
young one. The King tried at once, when he learned of the report 
and its author, to get in touch with Hoesch,* who, however, was on 


8The Turkish Minister President and the Foreign Minister had arrived in Sofia 


on Sept. 20 on a state visit. : a 
: Peo von Hoesch, German Ambassador in Great Britain. 
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vacation, if only to avoid giving the impression that he was slighting 
the Germany of today. He then spoke with Pomenov * on the tele- 
phone and also got in touch with his brother-in-law, Prince Philip of 
Hessen, who had gone to see him by plane, and whom he asked to set 
the Reich President and the Reich Chancellor aright on this story. 

At the close of the audience, without committing you in any way, 
I told the King in confidence, on my own responsibility, that you were 
considering a trip there in the spring. (I also arranged with him that 
he would not talk with the Minister President ° about it.) The King 
told me that a visit on the return trip from Ankara’ seemed to him 
actually a matter of course. We could not simply “obliterate with 
an eraser” the episode of the war we fought in common, nor was this 
at all necessary. On the contrary, it would only attract attention if 
you passed through here without stopping. 

The reception would surely be a very good one and he would also 
be personally pleased. 

We did not at the present stage of the deliberations as yet go into 
the question whether the visit would be an official or unofficial one. 
Personally I am more in favor of an informal, unofficial one. The 
reception by all concerned will be equally cordial in either case. 

It was also interesting that, when he escorted me to the door at 7: 30, 
the King said that he also had a mutual Bulgarian acquaintance of 
ours visiting him this evening, whom he wished to use as a “go-between” 
in order to calm the agitation which had been caused in university 
circles by his meeting with the Serbian King!* The best proof of 
how these matters really stand! 

In conclusion the King asked me to convey his regards to you and 
also to the Reich President, which I hereby do. 

Since this letter takes the place of a report, I am, on the assumption 
of your approval, sending a copy to Herr von Biilow. 

Yours, etc. Rimmer 


[P. S.] The King has complete understanding for our position in 
the matter of the League of Nations. 


* Svetoslav Pomenov, Bulgarian Minister in Germany. 

° Nicholas Mushanov. 

“A visit by Neurath to Ankara in the spring of 1934 was under consideration 
for a considerable time. In the end, however, Neurath informed Ambassador 
Rosenberg in Ankara that the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Balkan 
Pact States to be held in Ankara in May 1934 made it impossible for him to visit 
the Turkish capital at that time (Foreign Ministry memorandum of Sept. 22 
1933 : 9565/E673582 ; Rosenberg letter of Feb. 1, 1934: 9609/E678371-78 ; Neurath 
letter of Mar. 7, 1934: 9609/E678378). 

* On Oct. 3, King Boris had an informal meeting near Varna with the King and 
Queen of Yugoslavia when they were passing through Bulgaria on their way to 
a visit with the Turkish President in Constantinople. 
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No. 23 


3154/670182-83 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berxin, October 24, 1933. 
RM 1472. 


This morning the Reich Chancellor received the new English Am- 
bassador in my presence. In the course of the 1-hour conversation, 
in which the Reich Chancellor explained to the Ambassador in detail 
the reasons for our withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations, Sir Phipps read a telegram from the 
English Foreign Minister of approximately the following content: 
The English Government regretted our withdrawal from the two 
bodies and could not recognize as valid the reasons given. It hoped, 
however, that the doors had not thereby been shut and that we would 
very soon again be ready to cooperate. The Reich Chancellor tried to 
explain to the English Ambassador that they had evidently still not 
grasped in England how matters stood. He stated that there were 
two possibilities of making progress, either the disarmament of the 
others or the rearmament of Germany. According to developments 
so far it was quite clear that the highly armed states would not and 
could not disarm. Thus there actually remained only the other 
course, namely, that Germany be permitted to provide herself with 
armaments to such an extent that she would at least be in a position 
to defend herself against attacks. In reply to the question of the 
English Ambassador as to what Germany’s wishes accordingly were, 
the Chancellor stated that he could visualize approximately the fol- 
lowing agreements: the heavily armed states make among themselves 
binding agreements that they do not intend to increase their present 
level of armament. Germany for her part will be conceded the estab- 
lishment of an army of 300,000 men with a 1-year service period and 
in addition the acquisition of the weapons required for that purpose. 
Germany renounces all heavy weapons, in particular artillery over 15 
cm., tanks over 6 tons, and bombers. Moreover, an agreement on not 
using poison gas against the civilian population and on the ban on 
bombing from the air at a distance of 30 km. behind the front lines 
would be welcomed. Such a convention could be concluded for, say, 
8 years. 

The Chancellor stressed once more that Germany would in no cir- 
cumstances sign any sort of agreement that did not concede her 


uality of rights.? 
i 2 y. N[zurats | 


1 See British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v, document No. 482. 
2 For Phipps’ accounts of this conversation, see ibid., documents Nos. 485 and 


489. 
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No. 24 


6609/E497277 
The Chargé @ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, October 24, 1933—2: 35 p. m. 
No. 239 of October 24 Received October 24—2: 55 p. m. 


IV Ru. 4701. 


For Ambassador von Dirksen. 

Our friend brought about a conversation yesterday. He considers 
the atmosphere toward Germany so improved of late because of the 
absence of new incidents, the recent measures of the Reich Govern- 
ment, and in particular because of the exchange of notes with Roose- 
velt,? that only a small impulse is now needed to begin successfully the 
discussion on liquidating the dispute. A definite ending of the con- 
flict was hardly possible without Litvinov. However, it appears de- 
sirable to our friend that no time be lost and that the opportunity of 
your farewell visits * be used to pick up the threads again. Then per- 
haps Nadolny can bury the hatchet once and for all by signing a little 
protocol. 

Since Molotov has given up the trip to Ankara and our friend 
specifically offered his mediation, I considered it necessary to bring 
these ideas to your knowledge before your departure from Berlin. 

‘TWARDOWSEI 


+The person to whom reference is made here has not been identified. Cf. vol. x 
of this series, document No. 477. 

* The reference is to the Roosevelt note of Oct. 10 to Kalinin and Kalinin’s note 
of Oct. 17 to Roosevelt; texts in Foreign Relations of the United States, The 
Hee Union, 1983-19389 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952), pp. 

* Cf. document No. 14. 
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2860/562580-81 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berwin, October 24, 1933. 
RM 1473. 


Today I received the Russian Ambassador in order to discuss with 
him the question of settling the German-Russian conflict. In my 
statements I kept to the accompanying memorandum.2 The Ambas- 


: See document No. 21. 
A ees ware 23 brane recommending the line to be taken in 
a conversation wi e Soviet bassador regarding the dispute ; 
journalists (9447/E666752-53). e Dear an ens 
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sador expressed himself as very content that the matter, which had 
been exceedingly unpleasant for him, was now to reach a settlement. 
He agreed : 


1. that the Moscow radio and the semi-official Moscow press would 
refrain from any intervention in domestic German affairs and any 
aggressive tendency toward the German Government and its leading 
representatives. He stressed that this had already been the case for 
the past 10 days or so at his behest ; 

2. the German journalists would, of course, be admitted once more; 

8. the Russian journalists would resume their activity in Germany. 
As regards the reappearance of Mme. Keith * he must make the res- 
ervation, however, that she also be readmitted. But he promised to 
see that Mme. Keith left Germany in about a month. 


It was agreed that a joint communiqué on the settlement of the con- 
flict would be drawn up and that nothing about it would be given to 
the press in advance. 

v. N[EuRATH | 


*In his memorandum (see footnote 2) Meyer had recommended that the So- 
viet Ambassador be informed that “resumption of their activity in Germany by 
Russian journalists would be welcomed on the German side; at the same time 
we assume of course that a reappearance of Mme. Keith is out of the question.” 
Mme. Keith was the Berlin representative of Izvestia. See vol. 1 of this series, 
document No. 455. 


No. 26 
7467/H178926-27 
Minute by an Official of Department II 


Beri, October 25, 1933. 
e. o. II F Abr. 3476. 


I informed General Schénheinz + of the substance of the conversa- 
tion between the Reich Chancellor and the British Ambassador on 
October 24 (RM 1472). He stated that the fact that the Chancellor 
had set forth a new disarmament program before the English Am- 
bassador was entirely new to him. With respect to the substance of 
the program he remarked that such ideas had, to be sure, been under 
consideration in the Reichswehr Ministry and had perhaps also been 
discussed on one occasion between the Reich Chancellor and the 
Reichswehr Minister. To his knowledge it had never been a question 
of anything definite, however. Moreover, all this time he had always 
assumed that this program was not to be communicated to the out- 
side before November 12.2 General Schénheinz could not tell me 


1Mechnical Adviser to the German delegation at the Disarmament Conference. 


2 Document No. 23. . : 
3 he date set for the plebiscite and Reichstag elections. 


455080—59—_8 
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anything about the details, especially whether the Chancellor had in 
mind a unilateral renunciation of heavy weapons (artillery over 15 
em., tanks over 6 tons and bombers) on the part of Germany, or 
whether this renunciation was meant to be on condition that the other 
countries, too, abolish heavy aggressive weapons. 

I should like to remark that the Chancellor’s statements on the ban 
on the use of poison gas against the civilian population and the ban 
on bombing from the air at a distance of 30 km. behind the front 
lines are less than what can be considered as accepted already on the 
basis of the negotiations at the Disarmament Conference. Accord- 
ing to this, the use of poison gas is prohibited entirely, and all that 
was doubtful was whether its use in reprisal in case of violation of 
the provision ought to be also prohibited; moreover, according to the 
MacDonald plan bombing from the air would be prohibited in gen- 
eral, not only in regard to a certain zone behind the battle front, and 
exceptions would be made only for outlying areas; here, the English 
are thinking mainly of conditions along the Indian border. 


FROHWEIN 


[Eprrors’ Nore. On October 25, 1933, Reichswehr Minister Blom- 
berg issued a directive to the Chiefs of the High Commands of the 
Army and Navy and to the Reich Air Minister “in the event of 
sanctions.” It was pointed out in this directive that the interna- 
tional situation created by Germany’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Conference could “result in sanctions 
being applied against Germany.” The directive discussed which 
states might take part in sanctions and what kind of measures might 
be applied and concluded that “in the first place an occupation of 
German territory had to be expected.” With respect to sanctions 
“representing a violation of German territorial sovereignty” the di- 
rective declared that the Reich Government was determined “to offer 
armed resistance locally regardless of prospects of military success.” 
Finally, the directive enumerated the organizational measures to be 
taken by the Army, Navy, and Air Force to carry out such armed 
resistance and its military objectives on land, sea, and in the air. For 
the text of this directive, see 7rial of the Major War Criminals Be- 
fore the International Military Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1949), volume 
XXXIV, document No. 140-C (U.S. Exhibit 51), pages 487-491.] 
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No. 27 


7811/B566630 
The Chargé d’Affaires in France to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 848 of October 25 Paris, October 25, 1933. 


Received October 25—5 : 20 p. m. 
II Fr. 3141. 


For Ministerialdirektor Képke personally. 

In the event that Daladier should enter the new cabinet as Min- 
ister of War or Foreign Minister, I should like to recommend that 
he be given a friendly reception by the German press, but without 
too strong an emphasis on his willingness to come to an understanding 
with Germany. If he is stamped by the German press as a man who 
favors an understanding, this would tend to create domestic political 
difficulties for him here and hamper him in any foreign political ac- 
tion which we might try to bring about. 

It seems to me self-evident, moreover, that irrelevant judgments 
and remarks that might wound or irritate him should be avoided.? 


Forster 


+ Daladier entered the Sarraut Cabinet as Minister of War. 
? Unsigned marginal note: “The matter has been discussed with Herr Asch- 
mann.” 
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5737 /H028762-67 
Ambassador Hassell to Foreign Minister Neurath* 


Rome, October 25, 1933. 
Received October 30. 
zu II It. 1264.? 


Dear Nevrata: A growing concern over the development of 
German-Italian relations prompts me to take up this matter once more 
today. I believe that I have said all that I think is important and of 
essential bearing on the subject in the point by point summary of last 
September * and the subsequent report No. I 1520 of October 6.2, Both 
will show that I am far from dreaming or from ever having dreamed 
of a German-Italian front or the like. On the contrary, I think that 


1 Marginal notes: : 

“A needless sermon. v.N{eurath].’ E 

“Wor the time being the Foreign Minister does not want to ask Herr v. Hassell 
to come to Berlin. B[tilow], Oct. 30.” 

2 TI It. 1264: Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485. 

? Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 448. 
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the recent adverse development has its root cause, as far as our side 
is concerned, in the excessive overestimation of Italy’s value as a 
friend, which was indulged in in some quarters, especially immedi- 
ately after last March, and in certain events which occurred soon 
thereafter as a result of this false estimation, particularly in connec- 
tion with the Austrian question. But what I want to warn against 
most emphatically once more is a reaction that would leap to the op- 
posite extreme. In view of our foreign policy situation we could 
hardly make a worse mistake than to forget Italy’s political im- 
portance for us. Given our isolation, which is inevitable in some 
degree, but which also has been needlessly intensified, Italy still re- 
mains the only large country which has shown a relatively friendly 
attitude toward us and on one crucial issue is united with us through 
a common political interest, namely the interest of putting an end to 
France’s predominance and of restoring some sort of European 
equilibrium. It would be inexcusable in my opinion if we allowed 
the emotional reaction, to which I referred above, to make us overlook 
this common interest. I cannot help feeling that Mussolini was not 
entirely wrong in observing that it sometimes seemed that in Ger- 
many one thought there was some sort of obligation on the part of 
Italy to support us through thick and thin in the disarmament ques- 
tion, etc. Such an obligation does not actually exist, of course, but 
Italy naturally has a real interest in a certain equalization of arma- 
ments in Europe; and while it is true that on several occasions and 
perhaps toward the end the Italian delegations in Geneva failed to 
act as we might have wished them to, it is an absolute fact that 
Mussolini is the one person who was in agreement with us on the 
broad outlines of the disarmament question and promoted our in- 
terests. I cannot quite see why it should not have been possible, for 
psychological reasons if for nothing else, to make some sort of re- 
sponse to his proposal regarding the figures. Naturally, I must 
defer in this respect to the judgment of the responsible authorities 
in Berlin. But on the other hand, I believe that we certainly should 
and could have taken advantage of Mussolini’s proposal in the matter 
of Danubian policy.’ Herr Ritter writes to me that he discussed my 
reports on the subject on the return from his trip to Rome * and then 
left Berlin in the conviction that it was decided to propose to 
Mussolini a draft agreement based on the five points worked out by 
me.” Why, if this is so, I received no instructions, I do not know. 


“ See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 494. 

® See ibid., document No. 485, footnote 5. 

*Ritter’s letter of Oct. 16 to Hassell is not printed (8036/EH577993-578005) . 
Ritter’s conversations in Rome had taken place on Aug. 2 and 3; see vol. 1 of this 
series, document No. 388, footnote 5. 

7 See ibid., documents Nos. 888 and 485. 
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Neither did we follow up the idea of a German-Italian gentleman’s 
agreement regarding the understanding with France. 

The worst that could happen now in my opinion would be if we 
allowed ourselves to drift into a state of annoyance with each other.® 
Mussolini’s great irritation over our withdrawal from the League of 
Nations is a definite fact,? and it is certain that it was further in- 
creased as a result of the fact that Saturday noon he learned only 
half of the truth. But we must in no circumstances follow the same 
course and now get annoyed over Mussolini’s annoyance. I believe 
that the Chief of the Italian Government is a very great man, who 
has a few petty traits, including a certain vanity and sensitivity. We 
should not become annoyed with them and go against them, but rather 
we should take advantage of them by handling him correctly psycho- 
logically. Equally mistaken appears to me the notion, increasingly 
heard now in Germany, that National Socialism ought to disengage 
itself from Fascism intellectually, asserting, as it were, its inde- 
pendence, if not priority. This, too, would be a very dangerous re- 
action after Mussolini had previously been venerated and held in- 
fallible like the Pope. National Socialism’s intellectual disengage- 
ment from Fascism will come all by itself, and we must be watchful 
on the contrary that this should not turn to our disadvantage, a point 
which I have already mentioned in my report. 

Speaking in practical terms, there seem to be two essential require- 
ments: 1) We must not lose contact with Mussolini; this refers also 
to my personal contact with him, which has taken on a very friendly 
character, and I feel that it would be endangered if I had no basis 
for talking with him realistically. This requires first of all that he 
should be sent the letter in question,’° a letter that would have to be 
worked out carefully psychologically, and this all the more so be- 
cause Mussolini has had some hint of this plan, evidently through 
the Italian Embassy in Berlin. If delayed too long, the letter will 
miss its effect. 2) We must do everything in our power to avoid 
as long as we can any ill-tempered discussion in the press. On orders 
from above, the Italian press has so far behaved rather decently since 
our withdrawal from the League of Nations. This can change any 
day, especially if irritated voices from the German side should re- 
sound over here. A not too friendly article in Der Tag has already 
been taken note of widely in today’s morning papers, and I under- 
stand that the D. A. Z." printed a very sharp article yesterday or 
today. 

I just heard that Smend is leaving for Berlin today on your sug- 
gestion. I shall therefore give him this letter to take with him. My 


® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “N ot on our part.” 
° See document No. 18. 

2% See document No. 18 and footnote 7. 

"i. e., Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 
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own visit to Berlin could be set for November 6-10 (approximately ) 
or, if preferable after the elections, for November 16-19 (I have to be 
in Florence on the 15th). Perhaps you will tell Smend what you think 
would be best.22. Your son*® is doing excellent work here! Every 
day I have reason to be glad to have him here. 
Best regards, 
Yours, etc. HaAsseELL 


For a reply to some of the points raised by Hassell in this letter, see Rit- 
ter’s letter to Hassell of Nov. 13, document No. 67. 
% Constantin Alexander Neurath, Attaché at the Rome Embassy. 
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7467 /H178934-36 


Lhe State Secretary to the Embassies in Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Brriin, October 26, 1933—9:20 p. m. 
1. No. 289 to London e.o. II F Abr. 3486. 
2. No. 531 to Paris 

3. No. 375 to Washington 

4. No. 226 to Moscow 


With reference to IT F Abr. 3476 Ang. 2.1 

The Reich Chancellor’s statements on disarmament in his conver- 
sation with the English Ambassador here merely represent a spon- 
taneous outline of German demands in reply to a corresponding ques- 
tion of the English diplomat. Significant as the Chancellor’s state- 
ments are for the further development of the disarmament problem, 
they nevertheless must not be evaluated as a German proposal worked 
out in every detail. The German position as outlined by the Chan- 
cellor rests upon the established fact that heavily armed states are 
not willing to carry out real disarmament. In view of the total 
failure of the Geneva negotiations this fact can no longer be denied 
by anyone and is confirmed by the conduct of numerous countries. 
France, which has constantly further perfected its armaments of 
late, was unable to promise—obviously for reasons of domestic pol- 
icy—even the smallest disarmament measure with immediate binding 
effect. Poland, the Little Entente, and Belgium are constantly 
strengthening their armaments, and even neutral Switzerland is con- 
sidering strengthening her armaments, according to recent reports. 


*This was an instruction of Oct. 25 (7467/H178928) sent to London as tele- 
gram No. 286, to Paris as telegram No. 527, to Washington as telegram No. 369, 
and to Moscow as No. 225. It informed these Embassies of the conversation 
between Hitler and the British Ambassador printed as document No. 23. 
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Italy, too, in these circumstances naturally cannot decide on taking 
real disarmament measures. England claims the privilege of not 
needing to disarm any more insofar as her land army is concerned, 
and also has refused for herself a standardization of the Army ac- 
cording to the MacDonald plan, but like the United States she is 
vigorously occupied with expanding her fleet. Considering this total 
situation the conclusion is justified that, in spite of our constant 
and—today—more than ever legitimate demand for a final fulfill- 
ment of the promise by the heavily armed states to disarm, the best 
that can be attained at the present time is a limitation to their present 
state. In accordance with the equality of rights conceded to us cer- 
tain conclusions for Germany necessarily follow—namely, in an adap- 
tation of the German system of armaments to that of the other states 
retaining their armament status. Defining these conclusions cannot 
be interpreted as evidence of a German desire to rearm, since the lack 
of the will to disarm in the others, for which we are not responsible, 
leaves us no other choice if only from the point of view of our own 
security. That we had no chance of obtaining by negotiation a just 
settlement of the equality-of-rights question approximately along the 
lines of the Reich Chancellor’s statements to the English Ambassa- 
dor was abundantly demonstrated finally by the events at the meeting 
of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference of October 14.? 
Should you be approached by the Government there in the matter 
of the Reich Chancellor’s statements to the English Ambassador, 
please express yourself in accordance with the foregoing. It would 
be desirable if the press would now publish nothing, if possible, or at 


any rate no particulars about the matter. 
BtLow 


2 See document No. 19, footnote 6. 
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9447/H666741—42 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Berwin, October 27, 1933. 


Today I once more discussed in detail with the Russian Ambassador 
the question of settling the conflict of the journalists. The very long 
conversation brought about the following results: 

1. In the question of Mme. Keith, M. Khinchuk gave the binding 


assurance: 
a. that Mme. Keith is going to get out of Germany in the next 2 
months; 


1 See document No. 25. 
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b. that the activity of Mme. Keith during the time of her stay in 
Germany will in no way give reason for complaint. 


I informed M. Khinchuk that this assurance would be accepted as 
adequate in the interest of solving the conflict and as a sign of per- 
sonal confidence in him. 

2. In the question of the radio, Ambassador Khinchuk made the 
statement that he would see to it that the Moscow radio would give 
no reason for complaints, as had already been the case during the past 
two weeks. He stated that it was impossible for him to include a sen- 
tence about the radio in the communiqué and requested urgently that 
his task of solving the conflict not be made more difficult by this de- 
mand. Ina lengthy discussion I agreed that, in consideration of his 
promise, the solution of the conflict should not founder on the demand 
to include a sentence about the radio, if an agreement were otherwise 
reached. 

3. The admission of the representatives of the Vdlkischer Beobach- 
ter and the Angriff. I stated that it was a basic question and that 
a discrimination against the papers that were particularly close to the 
German Government was impossible. The Ambassador had great 
understanding for our standpoint and stated that he was willing to 
make it entirely his own and to discuss the matter at once tomorrow 
morning with M. Litvinov. He hoped to be able to give me favorable 
news as early as tomorrow morning. 

The addition in the draft communiqué concerning intervention in 
internal affairs was deleted by mutual agreement.? 

Accordingly there is agreement : 


a. on Mme. Keith; 
b. on the admission of all journalists heretofore active in Russia; 
ce. on the text of the communiqué.’ 


The only question still outstanding is that of the admission of the 
representatives of the National Socialist newspapers.‘ 
Mryer 


*In an earlier discussion between Meyer and M. Vinogradov of the Soviet 
Embassy the latter had presented a draft communiqué containing such a pas- 
sage (undated Meyer memorandum: 9447/1666754-56, E666758). 


* For the text of the communiqué as issued on Oct. 31, see document No. 34, 
footnote 3. 


“Marginal notes: 

“Director IV: The Russian Ambassador confirmed to me the above agreement. 
On the matter of admission of National Socialist newspapers he will ask Litvinov 
tomorrow. Should the latter refuse to make a decision, the Ambassador will 
report directly to Stalin. He stated that he was convinced that the matter would 
be decided in our favor. In conclusion Khinchuk asked again when Litvinov 
might visit me tomorrow. v. N[eurath], Oct. 27.” (9447/E666742-43 ) 


“The Foreign Minister will receive M. Litvinov tomorrow at 12:45 a. 
V[dlckers], Oct. 27.” ae 


See document No. 34. 
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No. 31 


8772/E611267 
Record of a Decision by the Deputy of the Fiihrer 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Monicu, October 27, 1933. 
zu VI A 2428.2 


1) All questions regarding the Gefman element beyond the borders 
(Grenzdeutsche and Auslandsdeutsche) and questions regarding the 
strengthening and unity of the whole German community, as well as 
all related matters within the Reich, are subject to my jurisdiction 
and supervision. 

2) Asa deliberative and executive organ, I have called together the 
Volksdeutsch Council which is headed by Dr. Haushofer, University 
professor, Munich. 

3) Dr. Steinacher, Berlin, has primary responsibility for repre- 
senting the Volksdeutsch Council abroad. 

4) The Volksdeutsch Council does not appear publicly. 

Rupotr Huss 


+VI A 2428: Not printed (8772/H611266). This was a letter of Oct. 28 in which 
Hess informed the Foreign Ministry that in all volksdeutsch questions, the 
Volksdeutsch Council had the right of expressing an opinion and of supervision. 
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7467/H178954-55 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Rome (Quirinal) , October 27, 1933—11: 10 p. m. 
No. 244 of October 27 Received October 28—1 : 45 a. m. 


II F Abr. 3538. 


Yesterday, in accordance with the instruction of the Reich Minister, 
I told Suvich about the prospective letter,1 and at the same time I 
also confidentially apprised * him in a general way of the Chancellor’s 
conversation with the English Ambassador. After I had indicated 
during this conversation that, if it was desired, I would give the 
message personally to the Chief of the Government, I was summoned 
today to Mussolini, whom I informed in the same manner. First, 
I gave some explanations of the cause and significance of the German 
step and I had the impression that Mussolini is gradually developing 
an understanding for it.. Mussolini said approximately the following 


1 See document No. 18 and footnote 7. , 
2 Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “?!” 
? Document No. 23. 
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about the situation: Now that the German step had been taken, it was 
necessary to proceed from this fact without any afterthoughts about 
its expediency. He believed that it was in the strongest German 
interest to remain absolutely firm now and to show no weakness. 
In his opinion Germany would do best not to come forward with any 
sort of initiative, but to let the League of Nations and the Disarma- 
ment Conference stew in their own juice. The League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference were Anglo-French enterprises for 
mutual insurance and the protection of the vassals. Therefore Eng- 
land and France should now see how they can bring this instrument 
back to life or find a way out. I said that it was my impression 
that England had something of a bad conscience and showed signs of 
a desire to be accommodating. He confirmed this vigorously and 
added, as an indication of it, that he had already been asked by the 
English whether Italy also wanted to withdraw. He had answered 
that Italy in any case considered herself more a guest in this society. 
Any sign of weakness on our part that could be interpreted as an 
initiative perhaps toward participating again after all would in- 
terfere with the further development of [this] English mood. In 
France the situation was complicated; the Cabinet crisis* had oc- 
curred only in order to save face for Daladier, who had stated, “We 
will be back in Geneva on the 26th.” Mussolini had suggested post- 
ponement to January; December 4° had only been accepted at the 
desire of France, but on December 4 the situation would still be 
basically unchanged, and that was entirely to be desired in our in- 
terest, too. In the last analysis the result would then be conferences 
of four or five parties, whether this was called Four Power Pact or 
not, which incidentally was still in force in his opinion. In particu- 
lar one should keep Poland and the other French vassals away from 
the discussion. Regarding the disarmament question itself he said, 
after I had indicated to him the basic ideas of the Chancellor’s con- 
versation with the English Ambassador in Berlin, that actually the 
principle he had advocated earlier was correct: Instead of proceed- 
ing from a nonexistent will to disarm on the part of France, to 
proceed from the opposite. However, regarding tactics he was ob- 
viously of the opinion that at present we would do better not to 
make any proposal at all, just as Italy would refrain from taking 
any initiative. 

HassELL 


‘Following a defeat in the Chamber of Deputies, the Daladier Cabinet had 
resigned on Oct. 24. 

®The General Commission at its meeting on Oct. 26 had decided to adjourn 
until Dec. 4, at the same time authorizing the Bureau “to go forward with 
all the necessary arrangements, so as to enable the General Commission to begin 
its second reading on the basis of a revised and entirely up-to-date draft.” See 
League of Nations, Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
(Geneva, 1933-1934) : Records of the Conference, Series B, Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Commission, vol. 11, pp. 648-652. 
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No. 33 


8549/H598212-16 
The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign M inistry 


A 858 BErn, October 27, 1933. 
Received October 31. 
’ II Sz. 1051. 


Subject: Swiss neutrality policy. 
(Unanimous determination for passive neutrality. Unani- 
mous determination for active neutrality is questionable. 
Strengthening of preparations for preventive defense. 
Doubt whether there would be a strictly objective policy of 
neutrality in case of a crisis.) 

The Swiss Minister of War, Federal Councilor Minger, son of a 
vigorous German-Swiss peasant family, told me a few weeks ago when 
I paid him my initial visit that National Socialism was a logical 
development for Germany, to which he was sympathetic. To be sure, 
National Socialism was not suited to Switzerland; it was actually a 
danger for Switzerland. For it could lead to a fragmentation of the 
country and to its various parts falling to the neighbers related by 
language. 

If this opinion had not been expressed by such a solid, intelligent 
man as M. Minger, I would not have accorded it more importance 
than to many similar statements by French Swiss, who consider 
anything that comes from Germany to be dangerous, or than similar 
sentiments by such members of Parliament and officeholders who are 
afraid their constituents will be infected by Germany. Actually it 
will be a good while before National Socialism of the German sort, 
with an inclination toward rapprochement with Germany, could have 
a decisive effect in Switzerland. In the normal course of time a split 
of the country is entirely unthinkable. 

But still M. Minger’s statement is based on something more serious. 
As Minister of War he has to think of war, and of course—as he 
stated in detail during a recent debate on military preparedness in 
the National Council—of war between two countries neighboring on 
Switzerland. In such a situation the Swiss of all persuasions would 
certainly exhibit unanimous determination for passive neutrality. 
To guarantee this, every Swiss man is glad to do something for his 
army. ‘This was evident in this case, too, in the approval of a first 
installment of 15 million francs for reserves of military material 
(details on this and on the succeeding installments of a total of 85 
million francs will probably be reported by the Military Attaché 
of the Legation'). Parliament was particularly willing to approve 


2 General Muff, Military Attaché in Austria and Switzerland, commented on this 
subject in report Geh. 82 of Nov. 2 (M136/M005000-06) . 
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this outlay, under the influence of the well-known “Augur” articles 
about German plans for marching through Switzerland? These 
articles were used in the National Council not only to arouse horror 
(very many Swiss including high officials in the Political Department 
believe or believed them), but in particular in order to arouse or 
intensify horror of Germany. 

The determination of Switzerland for active neutrality—and given 
such one-sidedness that is the decisive item—is interpreted officially 
here, and was so interpreted by Federal Councilor Minger in the par- 
liamentary debate mentioned, to the effect that Switzerland would 
offer serious opposition to any attack, no matter what quarter it came 
from, and thus would actually become the ally of the other belligerent 
party. But that would presuppose that if necessary the German 
Swiss would be ready to shoot at a German opponent and likewise the 
French Swiss at a French opponent. 

At present I consider the former to be probable, the latter doubtful. 
To judge from the present state of public opinion in Switzerland one 
could scarcely imagine a case in which the rifles of a regiment from 
Lausanne would be fired against French soldiers. National Socialism 
with its German racial emphasis cannot have any appeal in French 
Switzerland. Now, if not before, it surges at the old, always existing 
moat between the German and French parts of Switzerland and 
makes it deeper. The agitation against Germany in French Switzer- 
land is now again very much like that of 1914-18. Therefore the 
Swiss War Minister must be concerned about the mental outlook of 
his troops in case the government should have to choose between 
Germany and France. M. Minger must also have thought of this 
situation when he spoke to me of the danger which National Socialism 
presented to Swiss unity. 

What conclusion does the Swiss Government draw from this? In 
the first place, the very understandable one of strengthening the Swiss 
armed forces to such an extent that they will have a preventive effect 
toward every side. With good reason, moreover, it will try politically 
in case of a German-French conflict to avoid as long as in any way 
possible an open choice for one of the two belligerents. But if neces- 
sary, as matters stand today, it would certainly interpret the concept 
of neutrality more to Germany’s disadvantage than to the disad- 
vantage of France. Therefore we should not neglect doing anything 
which can contribute toward pushing it toward the true center again. 


WEIZSACKER 


? The reference is to articles by “Augur” (Vladimir Poliakoff) which appeared 
in Le Petit Parisien on Sept. 24 and Oct. 8. Weizsiicker reported on the Swiss 
press reaction to the first of these articles in report A 774 of Oct. 4 
(M137/M005011) and commented that the news was not unwelcome to the 


Swiss General Staff in view of the request for special military credits for the 
coming year. . 
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No. 34 


6609/562584-85 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


BEruin, October 28, 1933. 
RM 1489. 


This morning M. Litvinov called on me. After a few introductory 
words about his trip to the United States I went at once into the 
negotiations pending between us concerning the settlement of the 
German-Russian differences. I mentioned in the first place the point 
which was still open regarding agreement in principle to the admis- 
sion to Russia of representatives of the Angriff and the Vélkischer 
Beobachter. M. Litvinov stated that the admission of these repre- 
sentatives had never been in question. As far as he knew it had never 
even been requested, but at any rate it had never been refused by the 
Russian side. I then asked M. Litvinov whether, accordingly, no dif- 
ficulties would be made about their future admission to Russia, where- 
upon M. Litvinov replied that, with the reservation of a possible 
objection to certain specific individuals, the Russians would make no 
difficulties. 

I then asked further whether there were still other objections to 
be made by the Russian side to the publication of the agreed com- 
muniqué, whereupon M. Litvinov asked that we wait until Monday, 
since a definitive answer by the Russian Government was still out- 
standing. I agreed to this and told M. Khinchuk, who had accom- 
panied Litvinov, that I therefore would expect a communication from 
him on the decision of the Russian Government. I added that there 
was no need for haste as far as I was concerned.° 


2M. Litvinov had stopped in Berlin en route to the United States. 

74. e., Oct. 30. 

2? Final agreement regarding the text of the communiqué was reached between 
Meyer and Vinogradov on Oct. 30 and it was released that evening under date of 
Oct. 31 (Meyer memorandum of Oct. 30: 9447/E666747-48). The text of the 
communiqué was as follows: 

“WTB, Official Bertin, October 31, 1933. 

“Ag the well-known dispute over the journalists has recently been the subject 
of repeated diplomatic conversations between Germany and the USSR, a con- 
versation took place a short time ago on this matter between Reich Foreign 
Minister Baron von Neurath and the Ambassador of the USSR, M. Khinchuk. 
An understanding was thus reached on a settlement of the conflict. The point 
of departure and basis for the settlement is the agreement of the two Govern- 
ments that the cultivation of mutual relations must remain unaffected by the 
difference between the governmental systems in the two countries. ay 

“The journalists of the Soviet Union will again perform their duties in Ger- 
many and the German journalists theirs in the Soviet Union. By order of the 
President of the Court the Tass representative and the woman representative of 
Tzevestia will receive admission cards for the Reichstag fire trial.” (9447/- 
eae day Tippelskirch informed Ministerialdirigent Fischer of the 
Prussian Ministry of Interior of the settlement of the controversy ; Fischer said 
that the cards of admission to the Leipzig trial for the two Soviet journalists had 
been prepared for delivery (Tippelskirch memorandum of Oct. 30: 9447/E666761). 
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M. Litvinov then began in his familiar disdainful manner to talk 
about German-Russian relations, in which connection he tried to 
blame us for the tension which had arisen. I rejected this line of 
argument decisively and reproached M. Litvinov for being evidently 
exceedingly forgetful. I reminded him in particular of the conduct 
of the Soviet Government toward the Germans after the Russian 
Revolution and of the many incidents that had occurred in the course 
of the years owing to the bad and unjust treatment of Germans in 
Russia. M. Litvinov evaded these attacks by saying that conditions 
in Russia had been quite different from those here in Germany, to 
which I replied that that was certainly true. However, I did not want 
to go into how much more our fellow Germans in Russia had had to 
suffer from the Revolution than had the Russians in Germany. 

M. Litvinov then said in taking leave that after all our personal 
relations did not need to suffer under such tensions as might arise at 
particular times, whereupon I simply wished him bon voyage and very 
good success in America. 

It was not possible for me to go into the wishes advanced by the 
Air Ministry regarding the regulation of German-Russian air traffic.‘ 


v. N[eurats | 


‘Ministerialdirektor Fisch of the Reich Ministry of Aviation had telephoned 
to say that it would be desirable if in the conversations with Litvinov the latter 
would agree to a statement to the effect that: “The Soviet Government would 
welcome cooperation with German aviation on the subject of routes to the Hast.” 
(Schultz-Sponholz memorandum of Oct. 28: 9447/E666739). 
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3086/617001-04 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Beruin, October 30, 1933. 
e. o. IT Oc, 1757. 


With reference to memorandum II Oe. 1706 of October 21.7 

Herr Habicht informed me today that his negotiations with Doll- 
fuss had so far proceeded according to plan. The two Greater 
German Deputies (one of them Professor Foppa) ? sent by Dollfuss to 
Munich had in the meantime reported to the Federal Chancellor Herr 
Habicht’s willingness to undertake negotiations on the basis regard- 
ing which we are informed. In particular Dollfuss had been in- 
formed that according to the instructions of the Reich Chancellor 
only Herr Habicht was authorized to negotiate in behalf of the Na- 
tional Socialist party with Dollfuss; that furthermore the domestic 


+ Document No. 20. 
? See document No. 20 and footnote 1. 
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political settlement in Austria of relations with the NSDAP would 
automatically result in a settlement of relations with the Reich, and 
that Dollfuss’ demand to keep Herr Fey® in a new cabinet would 
likewise be accepted, as in general Dollfuss would be entirely free in 
the selection of his associates within the limits of the percentage 
which was his share. 

Dollfuss had thereupon for his part stated that he was in principle 
ready to take up the negotiations and had asked that the National 
Socialist demands be defined His two Deputies had arrived in 
Munich again yesterday and had made this wish of Dollfuss known. 
Herr Habicht had thereupon handed them a number of precisely 
formulated points and had now demanded that Dollfuss make a state- 
ment committing himself with respect to acceptance or rejection. 

As a basis for negotiations Herr Habicht has demanded: complete 
equality of rights for the two partners, i. e., the new Austrian cabinet 
to be made up of the Dollfuss group and the Habicht group, 50 per- 
cent each, with Dollfuss receiving the post of Federal Chancellor 
and Habicht that of a Vice Chancellor with enlarged responsibilities. 
Moreover, Herr Habicht demanded lifting of the ban on the party, the 
SA and SS, the National Socialist press, cancellation of the expul- 
sions and sentences pronounced, and furthermore his naturalization 
in Austria. A further demand of Herr Habicht with respect to 
domestic policy is the opening of the most vigorous struggle against 
Marxism, as well as in the field of foreign policy the establishment 
of a friendly relationship with the Reich. 

The above points must be accepted or rejected in toto by Dollfuss, 
though accommodations can still be made in the wording of 
particulars. 

In regard to the truce proposed by Dollfuss, Herr Habicht replied 
that it could only start from the day of the first discussion between 
him and Dollfuss and should be limited to a fortnight. During this 
period he had to demand that there be no agitation against National 
Socialism in the Austrian press and no expulsions and punishments. 
He for his part would likewise commit himself to refraining from 
agitation against the Austrian Government and to limiting his radio 
speeches solely to an exposition of the work and accomplishments 
of the German Government. 

The two Deputies of Herr Dollfuss are returning to Vienna today 
and, as agreed, will submit to Herr Dollfuss on Friday Herr Habicht’s 
demands as well as the proposal for immediate, direct negotiations 


®Hmil Fey, leader of the Vienna Heimwehr and Vice Chancellor in the 


lifuss Cabinet. , 
oreo Langoth’s account it appears that the meeting of the two Greater 


German Deputies with Dollfuss and State Secretary Gleissner took place in 
Vienna on Oct. 25. See Franz Langoth, Kampf um Osterreich, pp. 136-140. 
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between Dollfuss and Habicht, and they will return to Munich with 
the final answer of the Federal Chancellor on Saturday. 

For the rest, Herr Habicht left Herr Dollfuss in no doubt that 
if his proposals are rejected the fight will be fully resumed in an 
intensified form. Dollfuss, who in the last few days had entertained 
certain hopes for the intervention of Hanfstaengl,° is said to have 
convinced himself in the meantime that this action was without 
significance. 

Finally, Herr Habicht also told me that in the last few days Vice 
Chancellor Fey had likewise negotiated in Vienna with Habicht’s 
Deputy, Schattenfroh, a member of the Federal Council,’ but he had 
made, in this connection, the demand that prior to direct negotiations 
on reorganization of the Government there must first be a period of 
pacification and truce; this, however, Herr Schattenfroh had called 
impossible. 

HOFFER 
5Hrnst Hanfstaengl, Chief of the National Socialist party office for the 


foreign press. See document No. 71, footnote 2. 
* The second chamber of the Austrian Parliament. 


No. 36 


9783 /E686917-19 


The Leader of the VDA to Counselor Roediger of the Foreign 
Ministry 


BERLIN, October 30, 1933. 
Received October 31. 
VI A 2400. 


Dear GreneErmrat: With reference to the telephone conversation 
that has just taken place, I take the liberty of sending you herewith 
in a sealed envelope the letter in question for Herr Fabritius. I have 
been directed by the Brown House to send the letter in the shortest and 
most suitable way. First I thought of giving the letter to Bishop 
Glondys? to take along. But the latter is staying here much longer 
than he had assumed he would. Since, on the other hand, the election 
campaign is just now in progress in Transylvania for the 5th of No- 
vember, I consider it proper to wire the contents of the letter in code 
to Bucharest * and to send the original of the letter later by the next 
courier of the Foreign Ministry. 


Yours, etc. Dr. STEINACHER 


1p : ege . : 2 
ieee es, leader of the German National Socialist organization in 


- ? Of the German Lutheran Church in Rumania. 


* The letter was t i . 
E£686920). 8 transmitted to Bucharest by cipher letter on Oct. 31 (9783/- 
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[Enclosure] 


National Socialist Monicn, October 27, 1933. 
German Workers’ party 
The Deputy of the Fiihrer K/S 


Dear Herr Fansririus: The particular situation of the German com- 
munity abroad requires the avoidance of every appearance of a de- 
pendence on Reich German authorities which might make the Ger- 
man community abroad appear as a kind of branch office of the Ger- 
man Reich and unnecessarily provide opportunities for intervention 
[by the authorities]. Much as we welcome the cultivation of the 
ideas and moral forces of the NSDAP by the German community 
abroad, we must nevertheless insist that in all circumstances every- 
thing be avoided that might furnish occasion for a destruction of the 
establishments of the German national group abroad. In addition to 
this comes consideration for the economic situation of the German 
community abroad, which must be protected as much as possible from 
difficulties. On the basis of such considerations it must be demanded 
that designations and forms be avoided that might give the appear- 
ance of having even the slightest connection with Reich or party 
offices. This includes, for example, the designations NSDR, SAM, 
Fihrer, etc. It is urgently necessary to change them. Importance 
should also be attached to aiming at a peaceful penetration of the 
German community abroad, while avoiding purely personal struggles 
for political power, through objective discussion of the basic idea of 
National Socialism. The elimination of persons who obstruct this 
development from leading positions should be sought through the 
procedures provided for in the regulations of the organization for 
Germans abroad. A struggle carried on in public injures German 
prestige in the eyes of the non-German world. In view of the already 
existing anti-Semitic attitude of the Transylvanian Saxons, an ag- 
gressive anti-semitism expressed in public demonstrations, newspa- 
pers, meetings, etc., is to be avoided, while this attitude is to be quietly 
maintained and possibly intensified. 

In view of the great responsibility that the NSDR possesses, on the 
one hand, as the conscious representative of our ideas, and on the other, 
due to the position of power which it has already won among the 
Saxon people of Transylvania from a national point of view, it must be 
expected that these wishes will be given careful consideration and 
that all available opportunities for a peaceful penetration of the 
Saxon people by the forces of regeneration will be seriously looked 
into. 

Heil! 
Rupotr Hess 


455080—59—9 
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No. 37 
1L483/L124299-302 
Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 


Berxin, October 31, 1933. 
zu Rk, 12288.1 


Today the Reich Chancellor received the former General Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Christian Churches in the United States, 
Pastor Charles S. Macfarland.? Mr. Macfarland began the conversa- 
tion by characterizing his mission as entirely private in nature. He 
had no official instructions of any sort, but simply the desire to make 
himself available to the Reich Government as a man whose voice was 
listened to in wide circles in America. He had been traveling in Ger- 
many for the past 3 weeks and had spoken with no fewer than 60 
different individuals, particularly about church questions. When in 
1915 he was on a church mission in Germany he had gained the im- 
pression that von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Reich Chancellor at the 
time, had no contact with the United States representative in Berlin. 
This had given rise to many misunderstandings which could have 
been avoided. He had now found an entirely changed atmosphere. 
American Ambassador Dodd had spoken with great warmth about 
his reception by the Reich Chancellor.2 Mr. Dodd was doubtless ani- 
mated by the very best intentions and wished to strengthen the rela- 
tionship of trust with the Reich Government which had already 
developed in such a short time. However, since Mr. Dodd was a 
reserved person it would be useful if the initiative for a more active 
exchange of views with him were taken by the Reich Government. 
Passing on to his real subject, Mr. Macfarland stressed that the situa- 
tion of the Evangelical Church in Germany had strong repercussions 
on the judgment regarding German conditions by other countries. 
It was his impression that among the Evangelical clergy two approxi- 
mately equally strong parties were confronting one another sharply. 
There were aggressive forces in both camps. From a conversation 
with Reich Bishop Miiller he had gathered hope that the latter was 
trying to bring about a compromise between these forces. In America 
the opinion prevailed, and was nourished by sensational newspaper 
articles, that by appointing the Reich Bishop and making other or- 
ganizational changes exceeding its jurisdiction the Reich Government 


; Rk. 12288; Not printed (L433/L124296-98). 
Charles S. Macfarland was General Secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America from 1912 to 1931. 
*On Oct. 17. See Editors’ Note, p. 12. 
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had interfered in the constitution of the Evangelical Church.t He, 
Macfarland, considered that to be a wrong impression which he would 
try to clarify. But the question had great significance because the 
organization of the German Evangelical Church was in closest con- 
nection with the international church organization. He therefore 
asked to be permitted to inquire what the Reich Chancellor’s opinion 
was of the proper relationship between Church and State. 
In his reply the Reich Chancellor stated the following: 


The entire German people had been seized by [the spirit of] the 
national revolution in Germany. If only for this reason one could 
not speak of interference by the Reich Government in church life. 
Government and people were not in opposition to one another in Ger- 
many, but were identical with one another. The elections of Novem- 
ber 12 would furnish the best proof of this. The Reich Government 
took part in the inner organization of the Evangelical Church only 
insofar as it was a question of concluding a treaty by virtue of which 
the Evangelical Church would be placed on a new foundation. 
Whereas the structure of the German Reich had undergone funda- 
mental alterations, the 26 Evangelical provincial churches in Germany 
had continued to exist. The situation had developed in which at the 
same time as there was political unity of the German people there had 
been a split in the Evangelical Church. It had therefore been an 
unavoidable necessity to bring about clear organizational conditions 
in this sphere. It was precisely in this way that the Evangelical 
Church in Germany was receiving its true freedom and independence. 
Any sort of intervention by the Reich Government in the internal 
organization of the Evangelical Church, to say nothing of exerting 
influence on the doctrine of the Church, was entirely out of the ques- 
tion. In isolated cases the Reich Government had been compelled to 
intervene only where there was danger of public order being disturbed 
owing to a clash of opposing opinions. 


Mr. Macfarland then asked what position the Reich Government 
would take if Evangelical pastors made statements that were in dis- 
agreement with the view of the Reich Government concerning the 
interests of the Evangelical Church. 

The Reich Chancellor replied that a rebellion of that sort by Evan- 
gelical clergymen as such did not direct itself primarily against the 
Reich Government. It was rather to be considered from the point of 
view of the clerical profession as a transgression of a religious sort, 
both against the dogma and against the ecclesiastical superiors and the 
congregations themselves. If there were conflicting tendencies within 


: f£ Reich Bishop had been established by the law concerning the Con- 
mtn rie the German Evangelical Church of July 14, 1933; for the text, see 
Reichsgesetzblatt, 1983, 1, p. 471. Dr. Miiller had been elected Reich Bishop on 
Sept. 27, 1933, by the National Synod held at Wittenberg, following the church 
elections held on July 23, in which the German Christians (exponents of the 
leadership principle in church affairs) had obtained a majority. 
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the clergy, doubtless the congregation themselves would bring their 
influence to bear in order to remove these differences of opinion. The 
task of the Reich Government was merely to cooperate in settling such 
conflicts. His, the Reich Chancellor’s, conduct of office had so far 
been directed toward preserving for the people their ecclesiastical life. 
He had given proof enough of this. His sole wish was that the people 
be provided with a Christian education. 

Mr. Macfarland mentioned that in all circles of the Evan- 
gelical clergy he had found absolute trust in the person of the Reich 
Chancellor. However, those pastors who were against the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the present Government were under the impression 
that the church circles close to the Government enjoyed the full 
support of the Reich Chancellor, whereas they themselves had to 
stand aside. He therefore was asking whether the Reich Chan- 
cellor himself, although not in his capacity as Reich Chancellor but 
as a person enjoying general confidence, did not wish to receive 
leading men from both camps in order in this way to bring about an 
agreement through his authority. 

The Reich Chancellor replied to this that of course he was ready 
to do this. However, he could only assume the function of mediator 
if he were asked to do so by one of the interested parties. But he was 
authorizing Mr. Macfarland to make whatever use he saw fit of this 
statement of his willingness to mediate.*® 


THOMSEN 


° On Macfarland’s visit to Germany, see Charles S. Macfarland, The New 
Church and the New Germany (New York, 1934); cf. also Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1938, vol. 11, pp. 303-304. 


[Eprrors’ Norr. On October 31, Kurt Schuschnigg, Austrian Minis- 
ter of Justice and Education, who had gone to Munich at the request 
of Dollfuss for talks with leading German National Socialists, was 
received by Rudolf Hess for a political conversation lasting one hour. 
For Schuschnigg’s account, see My Austria (New York, 1938), pages 
224-997. No record of the conversation has been found in the files 
of the German Foreign Ministry. ] 
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No. 38 


5643/H000945 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Beruin, November 1, 1933. 


The Foreign Minister today reported to the Reich Chancellor on 
the status of the German-Polish économic negotiations.t He ex- 
plained that until October 14 of this year, the negotiations had looked 
relatively promising, but from that date on the Poles had come for- 
ward with demands which seemed to him impossible of fulfillment. 
Involved primarily was the demand for the importation of Polish 
coal into Germany and the refusal to abandon discrimination against 
German shipping. The Foreign Minister suggested to the Reich 
Chancellor that the importation of coal from Upper Silesia could not 
be permitted, but that Germany must insist that an end be put to 
discrimination against German shipping. He pointed out that if the 
Poles took an intransigent attitude, the breaking off of the negotia- 
tions had to be expected. The Reich Chancellor declared himself in 
agreement with the Foreign Minister’s proposal. The Reich Chancel- 
lor thought it very important, however, that consideration be given as 
to whether concessions could not be made to the Poles in other 
fields in the interest of avoiding a breaking off of negotiations. 

Mryer 
+Economic negotiations between Germany and Poland had been going on 
during the preceding month. Proposals had been advanced for modifications of 


punitive measures and countermeasures affecting customs duties and import 
restrictions. 


No. 39 
3154 /671328-29 
The Reichswehr Minister to the Foreign Minister 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Bertin, November 1, 1933. 
No. 580/33 VGH I 


Subject: Measures for the protection of the national security. 


The withdrawal of the Reich from the Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations makes it necessary to take especially into 
account the difficult foreign policy situation in connection with all 


1Mhis letter was also sent to the Reich Ministries of Interior, Air, Public 
Enlightenment and Propaganda, the Prussian Ministry of Interior, and to the 
Supreme Command of the SA. 
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‘measures which have to do with strengthening the national defense. 
It is necessary even more than before to consider carefully in each 
individual case whether and how the defense interests are to be recon- 
ciled with considerations of foreign policy. The responsibility for 
carrying out these requirements has been entrusted to me by the Reich 
Government by virtue of the decision adopted at the Conference of 
Ministers of October 17, 1933.? 

In carrying out this assignment, may I first of all point out that the 
directives concerning measures to be taken in the spheres of camou- 
flage, of counterintelligence, and of defense propaganda, communi- 
cated by my letter No. 489/33 W II b of September 14, 1933,? continue 
in full force and must constitute the basis for dealing with these 
questions. In order to assure uniform administration, I must make 
all measures that violate the provisions of the dictate of Versailles sub- 
ject in principle to my prior consent; and in order that unnecessary 
work may be avoided, I would like to request that I be consulted 
in advance on such matters. It will be necessary in each case to con- 
sider whether measures which are in themselves desirable and correct 
are to be deemed of such practical momentary value that they justify 
running the risks thereby incurred in foreign policy. If the reply to 
this question should be afiirmative it will be necessary to consider 
carefully in what form camouflage and secrecy can be most effectively 
applied in accordance with my directives of September 14, 1933. On 
this point, too, complete clarity ought to be reached in agreement with 
me before any steps at all are taken. 

In the present situation in foreign policy, all measures to be taken 
in the demilitarized zone are of special significance. In view of the 
voluntary obligations which the Reich assumed in the Locarno Treaty 
with respect to this zone (observance of the provisions of articles 42 
and 43 of the Versailles Treaty *), nothing must be done here for the 
time being that might give the other side occasion to accuse us of 
violating our treaty obligations. In view of the importance of this 
question, I would therefore ask that you obtain my prior consent to 
any measure changing the situation now existing in the field of na- 
tional defense in the demilitarized zone, even if it would not involve 
an express violation of the military provisions of the Versailles 
dictate. 

I shall take the liberty of giving further detailed directives on the 
basis of the Cabinet decision of October 17, 1933, at an oral discussion 
set for November 10, 1933, to which I have invited the officials respon- 


*No record of this decision has been found. Cf. document No. 9. 
* Not found. 


*These articles pertain to the demilitarized zone in the Rhineland. 
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sible for matters of camouflage and counterintelligence of the supreme 
Reich authorities and of the Ministries of Interior of the Lander.’ 
BLOMBERG 


°On Nov. 6 Neurath replied to Blomberg as follows: “I am in complete agree- 
ment with the contents of your letter of Nov. 1, 1933—No. 580/33 VGH I— 
concerning measures for the protection of the national security. In order to 
avoid misunderstandings which might arise if this or a similar letter were 
unintentionally to become known—for example, through communications issued 
by other governmental offices in connectien with this—I recommend that one 
Should not speak of measures which violate the Versailles Treaty, but rather 
of measures which could be regarded by France (or other countries) as con- 
trary to treaties. Such camouflaging of language might be recommended for 
written communications between governmental authorities.” (3154/671327) 

Minutes of the meeting called for Noy. 10 have not been found. 


No. 40 
3154/671310-17 
Adolf Hitler to Benito Mussolini 


Bertin, November 2, 1933. 


Your Exceitency: I am expressing the sentiments of the entire 
German nation by opening this letter with the assurance of sincere 
thanks for the many efforts of Your Excellency, in which we perceive 
both valuable support for the German nation and vigorous promotion 
of honest efforts for peace. The German people will not forget 
this. As for myself, admiration for the historic efforts of Your Excel- 
lency is linked with the desire for a cooperation in a spirit of true 
friendship of our two ideologically related nations which can con- 
tribute immeasurably to the tranquilization of Europe through suit- 
able attention to identical interests. 

For I need not assure Your Excellency that the German Govern- 
ment and the German people are animated by only one wish: to assist— 
while preserving general equality of rights and thus the vital right of 
the German nation—in ending a period in the history of the Euro- 
pean states which may perhaps have brought apparent benefits to in- 
dividual nations, but on the whole has served neither the welfare of 
these peoples, nor their future position in the rest of the world, nor 
human civilization. May I also assure Your Excellency that during 
my 4 years of service on the western front, I became too well acquainted 
with war in its unromantic reality not to realize the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of those whom Providence permits to rule over the nations; 
but as a man I am thoroughly convinced that I must defend not only 
the right but also the honor of the nation which acknowledges me as 
its spokesman and Fiihrer. I would therefore rather endure any 
hardship than give up for myself, or the nation, those principles which, 
defended and preserved with the blood and by the sacrifice of count- 


1 For the circumstances of the delivery of the letter, see document No. 50. 
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less generations, are indispensable to the existence of a nation and there- 
fore truly sacred. 

Your Excellency has the good fortune to be the sovereign leader of a 
nation which returned victoriously from the World War. As an 
ardent patriot you will nevertheless have understanding for men who 
feel no less love for a nation which fate defeated after a heroic resist- 
ance and tremendous sacrifices, and who now have the historic task 
of restoring to this nation its honor and vital right to life. Asa great 
Italian you cannot think otherwise and would yourself not act other- 
wise than we German National Socialists are acting today. 

The disarmament question is a problem that for the other nations 
has only practical importance, but for Germany, unfortunately, also 
moral significance. For the governments of the other countries it is 
only a matter of practical military considerations whether to under- 
take reductions or limitations of military forces and armaments. For 
Germany this question is linked with that chapter in the Versailles 
Treaty which establishes not only our practical defenselessness, but 
also moral discrimination. For us this cannot, therefore, be merely 
a question of exclusively practical considerations, but one that involves 
the sense of honor of the nation and its government. It is still easier, 
therefore, to be accommodating in the practical sphere than to make 
concessions with respect to morals. 

When German Governments in the past signed the Armistice and 
later the Peace Treaty, they could offer only a single weak excuse 
for their actions: not the distress that otherwise threatened, but only 
the prospect contained in Wilson’s Fourteen Points and later in the 
Peace Treaty that the surrender and destruction of arms by the German 
people would be the prerequisites for an analogous action on the part 
of the other nations and in this way for a decontamination and pacifica- 
tion of the world. I am not taking a position on the ideology of this 
view, but only on the promises contained in the treaties and on Ger- 
many’s actual compliance with the terms. 

Germany has disarmed. 

It cannot be denied that Germany has a right to demand the dis- 
armament of the other states by invoking the Peace Treaty, if only 
for the reason that the unlimited period of German disarmament, 
that is to say, the fixing of German armaments for the future, was 
conceivable at all only on the assumption that it would establish a 
preliminary condition for the disarmament of the other states and at 
the same time its extent. For if anybody should deny the obligation 
of the other nations to disarm, he would assert, in view of the un- 
limited period of German disarmament laid down in the Versailles 
Treaty and the level of German armament established there, that, as 
a result of this treaty, for all time and in all perpetuity the outcome 
of a war is to decide the inferiority of a nation with respect to rights. 
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There is no need to comment on such an insane view. If one wishes to 
interpret a peace treaty in this way, it would at the same time mean 
conceding to the vanquished every moral right to the breach of such 
a treaty. In this case, however, such a treaty would already harbor 
within itself the germ of a coming war. 

This could not be the meaning of the conclusion of the World War 
nor was it such. The German people, having fulfilled their obliga- 
tions, have a moral right to demand and expect of the rest of the 
world the fulfillment of the analogous obligation. 

The practical development of this matter indicates, however, one 
thing clearly and unmistakably: No power is seriously thinking of 
limiting its armaments in any way and, by doing so, fulfilling the 
obligation it once assumed. It is not necessary to examine in detail 
the reasons for this conduct. I would suppose, however, that it ap- 
pears impossible for the governments to assume before the parlia- 
ments and general staffs the burden of a genuine disarmament. In- 
deed, we were told quite frankly in private talks with various 
statesmen that their governments did not think of destroying so 
much asa single cannon. In this way, however, the aim of the Geneva 
negotiations could only be: 


First, in all circumstances to prevent a real disarmament, and 
second, to absolve oneself of the guilt and pin it on another! 


Already in my speech before the Reichstag,? I left no doubt as to the 
fact that in the event of such a development, Germany would leave both 
the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations. In a con- 
versation with Your Excellency’s Ambassador 8 days before,’ I 
pointed out that I would not stand by helpless and watch this de- 
velopment, but that I would, in all circumstances and at every risk, 
draw the necessary conclusions. 

Baron von Neurath, who was to inform Your Excellency’s Ambas- 
sador on October 14 at 10 a. m. of the imminent execution of the 
German step, was unfortunately unable to reach him. As matters 
stood, I considered it necessary, however, after the new English drafts 
had become known,’ to dissolve without delay a tie that in such cir- 
cumstances could only have caused more confusion and thus have 
made the situation worse. 

Since it is clearly the intention of the highly armed states, particu- 
larly France, not to disarm, I also no longer believe in the possibility 
of putting the MacDonald plan into effect. On the contrary, from 
the German point of view, I fear that any linking of the demand 


2 See vol. I of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 451. 

3 This refers presumably to Hitler’s conversation with Cerruti on Oct. 12, a few 
days before Germany announced withdrawal from the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the League of Nations. Cf. ibid., document No. 494; also Baron Aloisi, 
Journal (25 juillet 1932-14 juin 1936), translated by Maurice Vaussard (Paris, 
n. d.), entry for Oct. 13, 1933. 

“See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 486 and 493. 
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for our equality of rights with a demand for the disarmament of 
the other countries can only injure the German legal claim. 

I also believe, therefore, that this attempt and any other one that 
is similar no longer have any actual prospect of success. I believe that 
instead the solution of this problem must be approached from the 
consideration of the actual conditions. The following seems to me 
important in this connection : 

1) Germany has an incontestable right to have equality of rights. 


2) The highly armed states in no circumstances contemplate aban- 
doning their armaments. 


As far as the highly armed states are concerned, therefore, I see 
at best but one possibility, namely, to abandon real disarmament and 
to fix and maintain their armaments at the present level for the 
duration of a specific convention. In this connection I can assure 
Your Excellency that Germany’s interest in this solution is less than 
that of the highly armed states themselves. Any increase in present 
armaments cannot be intended against Germany. Germany does 
not feel threatened any more by this than she is threatened anyway. 
Whether France receives a few thousand guns in addition to her total 
of 20 or 30 thousand, whether she increases her 4,000 tanks by a few 
thousand more, raises her 3,000 planes to 5 or 10 thousand, doubles 
the number of her submarines, etc., makes little difference to Ger- 
many. It is the highly armed states themselves which alone could 
have an interest in stopping this war of armaments, which concerns 
them alone. 

I now consider it more feasible to stop this armaments race than 
to reduce existing armaments. 

Germany, which essentially has no other desire than to be able 
in peace and tranquillity to concern herself with her internal develop- 
ment, would not participate at all in this race to produce weapons 
of aggression. We would, however, participate within the framework 
of such a convention as might be concluded for a rather long term 
of years, on the basis of: 


a) Recognition by the other Powers of real equality of rights. 

6) A voluntary commitment by Germany to use this equality only in 
such a limited and moderate way as to bring no danger of attack to 
other states. 

Minister President General Goring, to whom I am giving the 
assignment to deliver this letter to Your Excellency, has been in- 
structed also to make oral explanations on this question at the request 
of Your Excellency. 

I consider it furthermore possible that in such a convention general 
obligations would be assumed to observe certain humane principles 
of warfare, especially with respect to the civilian population. It 
seems to me essential, however, that any agreement which is to have 
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prospect of success should be drawn up as clearly and simply as pos- 
sible. And it is just as essential that, through mutual contact of the 
European Great Powers concerned, the attempt be made in advance 
to dispel as much as possible the existing mistrust and to replace it 
with an atmosphere of mutual trust. 

In submitting these ideas to Your Excellency, I should like ex- 
pressly to emphasize that I do not have the intention of putting 
them before any conference or everr to suggest holding one for this 
purpose. I have, however, sketched these ideas roughly in conversa- 
tions with the American® and English * Ambassadors—when they 
inquired about the views of the German Government regarding pos- 
sibilities for the future—and I would therefore not want to omit 
submitting them also to Your Excellency. In whatever way things 
may develop in the future, however, one thing alone will be our 
immutable decision and determination: not to do anything or subscribe 
to anything that is incompatible with the honor of the nation and its 
claims to equality of rights. 

Assuring Your Excellency once more of the gratitude of the Ger- 
man Government and the German people, I am, with sincere personal 
admiration, 

Yours, ApotF HirLer 


*See Editors’ Note, p. 12. 
* See document No. 23. 


No. 41 
5552/E393494-99 
Unsigned Memorandum 
NovEMBER 3, 1933. 


Recorp oF A MEETING AT THE ForREIGN MINISTRY ON 
NoveMeBer 3, 1933, 12:15 Pp. M.? 


Present: 

Meyer 

von Moltke from the Foreign Ministry 

Count Adelmann 
Nasse from the Reich Ministry of Finance 
von Flotow from Hardy and Co. 

Ritscher from the Dresdner Bank 

Flick 

Steinbrinck from the I. G. companies 

Bruhn 


1The memorandum was sent to Ministerialdirektor Meyer on Nov. 21, 1933, 
from the office of Dr. Bruhn, and appears to have been written by Bruhn or 
a member of his staff (5552/H393493). Spo ; 

2he Foreign Minister was informed of this meeting in a brief memorandum 
by Meyer of Nov. 3 ( 5552/H393531). A further Foreign Ministry memorandum 
of the meeting is also in the file (5552/H393509-11). 
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Dr. Bruhn related somewhat as follows: 

Yesterday afternoon the administrative building of the I. G. com- 
panies in Kattowitz* was occupied by the Polish police. The books 
and documents of the financial department were seized, the rooms of 
the German members of the executive committee and their secretar- 
ies were sealed, and the head bookkeeper, Szczendzina, was arrested. 
According to confidential information the measures were taken by the 
Kattowitz public prosecutor’s office on orders from Warsaw in order 
to give the tax office an excuse, on the basis of the balances for 1931 
and the information on the balances for 1932, to impose higher tax 
penalties. 

The action against the I. G. has been carefully prepared and has 
purely political aims. It is to be expected that in a very short time 
either the works will be confiscated or a supervisor of the business 
will be installed. In both cases the complete Polonization of the 
personnel is unavoidable. 

For a year and a half the voivode has been energetically occupied 
in bringing about a stronger consideration for the Polish element in 
the important places in the administration. In the autumn of 1932 
the demand was made already for a change in the board of directors 
and for the appointment of a new Polish member of the executive 
committee in place of Herr Kiedron and Herr Haase. After much 
pressure the appointment of Radowski took place on October 1, 1932. 
The ratio was thereby restored to 5 German members of the execu- 
tive committee to 3 Poles. 

In February of this year, Prince Radziwill’s departure from the 
board of directors was accomplished as the result of an unwarranted 
attack by the Minister of Commerce, Zarzycki, in the committee of 
the Sejm. 

In March 1933, the voivode demanded further measures to 
strengthen the Polish influence on the grounds that the works were 
not being run by us along economic lines, but according to purely 
political considerations. As proof was adduced our opposition 
against joining the Unja, the much too high number of employees, 
and our refusal to discharge German officials. 

Herr Flick refused at that time to install a General Director, but 
indicated that parity on the executive committee would be restored 
by July of this year. 

As in previous years it would probably not have gone beyond 
threats and perhaps gradually increased pressure, because the Poles 
after all calculated that the German group of shareholders, in main- 


*¥For previous documents relating to the affairs of the I. G. Kattowitz-Laura 
concern, see vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 359 and 478. A comprehensive 
memorandum on the financial structure and ownership of the concern was sent 
to Meyer by Flotow on Mar. 8, 1984 (5552/E393368-84). 
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taining German influence in the Upper Silesian companies, were sup- 
ported by the policy of the German Government. In Polish news- 
papers it was repeatedly stated that a large part of the shareholdings 
were directly or indirectly in the possession of the German Reich; 
they concluded from this that the Reich had a strong interest in main- 
taining the position for the Germans. This fact has been a real pro- 
tection against too far-reachings encroachments by the Polish 
Government. 

At the instant that the Poles learned, in May (London Confer- 
ence), that the German Government was disposed to abandon this 
position, and when the negotiations for sale were begun with Rajch- 
man, this sort of moral support collapsed. The field became open for 
energetic Polish advances. These now began, with one blow after an- 
other. As evidence it suffices to point to a few incidents: 

At the beginning of July, the arrest of Bernhardt.* 

Strongest pressure for submitting the books; threat of high taxes 
and penalties for delay. 

Demand for setting aside parity in order to provide a Polish ma- 
jority on the executive committee. 

Specific demands of the Polish Government for new members of 
the board of directors. 

Refusal to discount Russian notes or notes of the state railways 
with the expressed indication that they will not be discounted as long 
as certain political demands are not met. 


The resistance previously put up against the Poles was thereby com- 
pletely undermined, since the negotiators reported in all details 
to the Poles about the camouflage of American participation which 
had been prepared with great care, about the slight influence of the 
Americans, the actual holdings of the Stahlverein and Gelsenkirchen, 
the squeezing out of Herr Flick, and so forth. By this method of con- 
ducting the negotiations on the part of the agents, the weak points 
in our position became known to the Poles, who could now put their 
plan of attack into operation with great skill. The charges are to 
the effect that the German executive committees, at the behest of 
German capitalists, have burdened the companies with fictitious debts, 
so that the German capitalists are drawing off the current income of 
the companies in the form of interest on these debts, whereas the 
companies were actually liable for income tax. On the basis of this 
complaint, the tax officials have drawn up a charge of evasion of taxes 
against the executive committee; they want to charge the works with 
a tax of 25 to 30 million zloty, and as a result of this action to secure 


4 An official of the Kattowitz concern against whom criminal charges had been 
made by the Polish authorities. 
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the removal of the German members of the executive committee, 
Rohde and Tomalla.® 

As a curious fact it was further mentioned that the Polish negotia- 
tor, Levin, who along with Herr Honigmann was entrusted with 
arranging the sale, has stated this morning in Paris that the action 
of the public prosecutor does not mean anything; one should not get 
alarmed over it, but continue the negotiations for the sale in the same 
manner as before. There is the greatest likelihood that the sale will 
be concluded soon in the way anticipated. 

The representative of the Harriman group, Mr. Rossi, was asked 
early today by Dr. Radowski to come to Kattowitz in order to have a 
conversation with the voivode who would like to talk to him. 

Herr Meyer stated that he did not want to discuss today the events 
of the last months, and explained that, according to a decision from 
the highest authority, a sale of the works no longer came into ques- 
tion.* It had been decided, however, that the negotiations should not 
be brusquely broken off, but should gradually run into the ground. 
On this there was general agreement. 

Herr Flick stated that he had always been the greatest opponent 
of the idea of selling, and had regarded the fact of negotiations, but 
especially the manner of the negotiations, as a great misfortune. As 

-soon as he had heard that negotiations for sale on behalf of the Ger- 
man shareholders were taking place, he had had little doubt but that 
the Polish Government would find ways and means to get possession of 
the desired works, and at the same time would find ways and means 
to accomplish this without compensation worth mentioning. 

After a short discussion of the position Herr Meyer proposes that 
the still existing connection with the negotiators be used in order to 
bring the encroachment of the Kattowitz officials up for discussion 
and also to attempt to exert influence by this channel. Herr Meyer 
further proposes that Herr Flick might visit the voivode at the same 
time as Mr. Rossi. Dr. Bruhn recommends a procedure in this direc- 
tion in two stages—namely, that Mr. Rossi should cause the voivode 
to invite Herr Flick for a talk. 

Herr Meyer proposes not to insist too much on a formal invitation 
to Herr Flick. The form chosen was immaterial; the only important 


thing was that a talk take place soon between Herr Flick and the 
voivode. 


5The Polish authorities were subsequently reported to have order 
of Rohde and Tomalla after they failed to appear for Soatirincaenn ee 
men had meanwhile left the country (report by Adelmann from Kattowitz on 
Nov. 24: 5552/H393478 ; also letter from the Reich Minister of Finance to the 
Foreign Minister and Reich Minister of Economics, Nov. 29: 5552/H393459-63 ) 
On Jan. 14, 1934, however, Meyer stated in a letter to Moltke (5552/E393436-39) 


that so far as he knew “formal proceedings had n ” i 
Rohde and Tomalla, See document No. 217. : amie tpenmabaaz ines Se 


*This decision by Hitler had been record 


aa ‘ > 
ot Nov 1 (5552/H303635) by Neurath in a marginal note 
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Dr. Bruhn recommends that the finances be put on a sound basis 
as soon as possible, so that an arrangement can be reached with the 
Polish authorities whereby material concessions can be offered—for 
example, renunciation by the Polish authorities of their unjustified 
demand for taxes in return for a respite from the demands of Ger- 
man banks as well as remission of interest payments and in return for 
the sacrifice by the shareholders in the form of a consolidation of the 
stock and so forth. 7 

Herr Ritscher regards these ideas as correct, but points out that the 
sacrifice connected with putting affairs on a sound basis would be use- 
less unless one was determined to maintain the companies in all cir- 
cumstances by acquiring liquid capital even if the Bank Polski should 
make difficulties in the future about the financing of Russian notes. 

Herr Meyer and Herr Flick agree with this view. Herr Meyer 
stresses that the decision to keep the works obviously means that the 
works must be made financially sound. The Ministry of Finance is 
requested to produce the necessary means for this. 

To a question of Herr Nasse, Dr. Bruhn gave the figures on the 
amount of the previously accorded subsidies. In 1932, 8,000,000 
reichsmarks were put at their disposition by the Akzeptbank, in this 
year 6,700,000 reichsmarks, or altogether a total of 14,700,000 reichs- 
marks. Over against this, however, in addition to the physical sureties 
and the mortgaging of the CSSC” shares and the supplies on hand, 
there are approximately 4,000,000 reichsmarks in liquid securities in 
the form of Russian notes and endorsements of notes which are with- 
drawn from the operating capital of the I. G., so that, if one charges 
the first 8,000,000 reichsmarks to the previous year, there have not 
been 6,700,000 reichsmarks supplied in new capital this year, as it 
might appear, but only 2,700,000 reichsmarks. 

To the question of Herr Nasse, as to what amounts would be neces- 
sary in the immediate future, in order to finance the concern as here- 
tofore, Dr. Bruhn answers that this is naturally dependent upon the 
business cycle. Since the spring of this year, operations have been 
active, but still do not suffice to cover the long-term stipulations for 
payment of almost all present-day orders, especially of the Russians, 
and in addition to pay sizeable amounts of interest, to say nothing 
of the depreciation. He recalled the memorandum which Herr von 
der Porten had written in February, in which he estimated the 
amount of money needed until the end of 1933 at 14,000,000 reichs- 
marks, whereby the release of the above mentioned liquid securities 
was expressly presupposed. The situation has meanwhile improved 
somewhat, and, without being able to commit the management in any 


™ The comprehensive memorandum on the financial structure of the I. G. Kat- 
Pee concern, sent to Meyer by Flotow on Mar. 8, 1934 (5552/H393368-84 ) - 
states that the CSSC had been founded in 1929 “because of the danger of liquida- 
tion in Poland in order to make the German property appear to be American”. 
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way, Dr. Bruhn believed that if the present business situation con- 
tinues a subsidy to the amount of 7,300,000 reichsmarks in comparison 
with von der Porten’s estimate would suffice to tide the companies 
over satisfactorily until next summer, again on the assumption that. 
the liquid securities are being released. 

Upon the proposal of Herr Meyer, Herren Ritscher, von Flotow, 
Nasse, and Bruhn state their readiness to aid preparations for recovery 
with all speed and in cooperation with the Ministry of Finance to 
determine whether the means necessary for carrying along the com- 
pany could be made available even in the event that the Bank Polski 
does not come through. Herr Meyer promises the political assistance 
of the Foreign Ministry. 

The attempt is to be made to arrive at a modus vivendi with the 
Poles. The conversation with the voivode can provide the point of 
departure for this.® 


® Documents on the subsequent negotiations between Rossi and Polish repre- 
sentatives are filmed on Serial 5552. 


No. 42 


3154/670215-19 


Unsigned Memorandum * 


[NoveMBER 3, 1933.] 
RM 1519. 


The enemies of the regime for reasons of revenge are supplying 
much secret information about the rearmament of Germany. Such 
secret information is being received daily in great quantity by the 
foreign Military Attachés here. It indicates that Germany has not 
adhered to the armament level of Versailles, and the victors conse- 
quently also no longer feel themselves bound by their disarmament 
promise. 

To my argument that if this were true, Hitler would hardly have 
been in a position to deny with such firmness the alleged secret arma- 
ments of Germany, my interlocutor replied that Hitler had merely 
mentioned the alleged German armament factories in Holland, 
Sweden, Russia, ete., but had said no word as to what was happening 
in this respect within the German borders. 

To my question as to whether the peace tidings heard more and 
more frequently from German officials and particularly from the Reich 


‘ 7 At the head of this undated and unsigned document is the following note 

eA ta = ee sate ae Minister told me the following about a con- 
ion wi e Frenc mbassador and in doing so emphasi 

the strictest discretion. B[iilow], Nov. 3.” aaa 5 mc 


The file copy was in a sealed envelope bearing th tation: “ 
Masirevich.” (3154/670214) Pp g the notation: “Memorandum, 
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Chancellor were entirely without effect, my interlocutor replied that 
these statements did not fail entirely to make an impression. The 
seed that was sown was not sterile and, if carefully nurtured, it might 
produce something useful. The value of these statements was, how- 
ever, weakened by the fact that the Germans said too much. He re- 
ferred to that portion of Daladier’s speech,? in which the latter, in 
reply to Hitler’s statements, said he kept his ears open to hear with, 
but that he also kept his eyes open to see with. 

My interlocutor thereupon began to discuss the question of direct 
negotiations between Germany and France, which, according to my 
impression, was the chief purpose of his visit. He asked me whether 
I had heard anything to the effect that Germany already had a pro- 
gram ready for these conversations. His information was to the ef- 
fect that Germany was planning at these negotiations to make demands 
which, if fulfilled, would be synonymous with German hegemony in 
Europe. These demands were: 


1. The return of the Saar Territory. From the political point of 
view, my interlocutor said, this presented no great difficulties. It was 
only a question of whether in the plebiscite, 90, 80, or only 70 or 60 
percent of the votes would be cast in favor of the return to the Reich. 
Difficulties would only arise in connection with the settlement of the 
questions of finances and of the mines. sat 

2. The placing of Alsace-Lorraine under the provisions for the 
protection of minorities. __ 

3. Carrying out the Austrian Anschluss. 

4, Return of the Polish Corridor. 


I replied that I did not have the impression that Germany had 
such a definite program, and even if there were a program, I certainly 
did not believe in German hegemonic leanings. It was my convic- 
tion that the peaceful intentions of Germany were entirely sincere 
and even if they were not sincere, the situation was such that the 
carrying out of intentions which were not peaceful could be a matter 
of only the extremely distant future. It did not seem to me expedient, 
however, to pursue such a long-range European policy. My inter- 
locutor admitted that he himself did not consider the source of the 
information about the alleged German list of wishes very reliable. It 
would, moreover, be naive to assume that France, particularly after 
the most recent events, would be in a position to engage in negotiations 
& deux, and in this manner to give an affront to her allies and the 
League of Nations. 

The withdrawal of Germany, said my interlocutor, had caused sur- 
prise. It had been the impression that Hitler was moderate and did 
not want to push things to extremes. With an expression of concern 
on his face, he emphasized that this drastic step might yet bring serious 


consequences in its wake. 


2 See document No. 18, footnote 3. 
455080—59—10 
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I replied that, according to my innermost conviction, I could no 
more perceive in this step of the Chancellor’s an act that had as its 
aim rearmament or the disturbance of the peace than an act of po- 
litical strategy. In my opinion, the withdrawal of Germany from 
the League of Nations had sprung purely and simply from the ide- 
ology peculiar to Hitler: He wanted to leave an atmosphere that was 
heavy with intrigue and get out into the open air. 

My interlocutor then spoke of the Neurath-Simon controversy.’ 
He said that the Germans were wrong in asserting that they had not 
been informed about the existence of the Simon plan. The four 
Great Powers had been in agreement on it and the plan would have 
been extremely reasonable, to wit: 

1. In the first 4-year period, supervision in the case of the armed 
countries would have meant that they would not increase their arma- 
ments; in the case of the disarmed countries, on the other hand, that 
they would not exceed the level established in the peace treaty. In 
this period the standardization of the army would also have begun. 

2. In the second 4-year period, the heavy offensive weapons of the 
armed countries would have been gradually destroyed; the disarmed 
countries, on the other hand, would likewise gradually have obtained 
the previously prohibited defensive weapons. Within 8 years, there- 
fore, equality of rights would have been put into effect.* 


My interlocutor observed that the foregoing showed the German 
position not to be a valid one, namely that only a unilateral super- 
vision had been considered and the question of the length of time and 
of the armaments material had been left unsettled. 

In conclusion my interlocutor said that he did not think that France 
would agree to an adjournment of the Disarmament Conference, but 
he thought she would, on the contrary, ask that it be continued. If 
a convention resulted, it would be submitted to Germany, and if Ger- 
many did not accept it, the provisions of Versailles would be invoked. 


* See document No. 13. 
* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “?” 


No. 43 


6065/H448738-40 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Novemser 3, 1933. 
IT Balk. 1989 Js. 


In the matter of the two Croatian émigré newspapers which ap- 
pear in Berlin,’ Major Voss, retired, of the Reichswehr Ministry, 


* The status of these Croatian émigré papers and their publisher, Branimir 
Jelié, had been the subject of several exchanges between the Foreign Ministry 
and the Ministry of Interior as well as of representations by the Yugoslav Lega- 
tion in Berlin. These documents are filmed on serial 6065. 
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called on me today in order to present to me the position of his office on 
the question of the prohibition of the two papers. He said that 
friendly treatment by German officials of the Croatian émigrés who 
are living here—particularly of the publisher of the two papers, Dr. 
Branimir Jeli¢—was desirable because the Croatians were useful in 
the procurement of intelligence, and particularly because of their ties 
with the Croatian organizations abroad, especially in Italy and in 
Hungary, which had received military training. For the Reichswehr 
Ministry was proceeding from the assumption that in the event of 
a possible future warlike involvement in Europe, Yugoslavia would 
be on the side of our opponents and that therefore the organized 
Croatian émigrés who are hostile to the present Yugoslavia must be 
welcome to us as allies. The number of these Croatian émigrés living 
abroad that could be considered for use against Yugoslavia in case 
of war was estimated by Herr Voss at 3,000 to 10,000 men. As visual- 
ized by the Reichswehr Ministry, they were to mobilize the Croatian 
population in Yugoslavia itself for a rebellion in the event of an 
outbreak of war. The peasant insurrection in the Lika last year, 
which was organized by only nine men, was to have been a trial in- 
surrection. I replied to Herr Voss that the Foreign Ministry steered 
clear of Croatian matters, and accordingly tried to maintain smooth 
relations with the Yugoslav state, whose collapse could not be counted 
on. Through the existence of the two Croatian papers in Germany, 
however, these relations were being injured. We were anxious, there- 
fore, that a final ban should be declared. This appeared necessary 
even if the papers should now take pains to write in a different man- 
ner. A paper by the name of Zhe Independent Croatian State (Ne- 
zavisna Hrvatska Drézava) was quite impossible. If the Reichswehr 
Ministry for its part attached importance to the preservation of 
friendly relations with the Croatian émigrés, it would be desirable 
if it would cultivate these relations in another manner than by inter- 
ceding in favor of the two papers. 

Major Voss acknowledged this latter point of view and would try, 
if he should be authorized by his superiors to do so, to influence Dr. 
Jelié to the effect that he ought to abandon voluntarily the further 
publication of the two papers, or have them appear elsewhere abroad, 
or perhaps himself, at least temporarily, go to another country, for 
example, to Danzig. He would inform me about the result of his 


efforts in this respect in the course of the next week.’ 
Bussp 


2 See document No. 72. 
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No. 44 
4620/H200288-92 
Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Bulow * 


Moscow, November 3, 19338. 


Dear Bixow: In haste on an exceedingly busy day of departure I 
should like to report to you briefly in a private letter my impres- 
sions in Moscow in the past week. My general impression was that 
the wave of press agitation and other anti-German feeling is on the 
wane. A contributory factor is the beginning of disillusion about 
the new friendship with France, as well as a gradually more dis- 
passionate evaluation of Germany’s attitude toward the Soviet Union; 
in particular, of course, the settlement of the dispute about the jour- 
nalists had a quieting effect. 

In my talks with Krestinsky I have stressed our readiness for a 
discussion on a Clarification of the entire atmosphere as well as the 
conflicts that have arisen, now that through Litvinov’s talk with 
Twardowski? we had finally become clear about the corresponding 
willingness of the Russians. I left all other details open and only 
pointed out that it was now the Russians’ business to propose the 
further modus procedendi. 

As regards Krestinsky’s canceled trip to Berlin I have become con- 
vinced that this cancellation, which necessarily appeared to us as 
cavalier treatment, is to be attributed on the one hand to intrigues 
of Litvinov, who does not tolerate any other gods besides himself and 
who did not want to let Krestinsky into these discussions; on the other 
hand, it was feared that the public might interpret the beginning of 
political discussions by Krestinsky in Berlin as a running after us by 
the Soviet side. 

The leave-taking from me took place in a decidedly friendly and 
cordial manner, I was given a gift by Chief of Protocol Florinsky 
at the direction of Kalinin and Yenukidze—that is, the President and 
Secretary of the Central Executive Committee [Z7H]—in the form 
of a valuable jade bowl; for my wife I was given a Viennese snuff- 
box—end of the eighteenth century—with a very pretty miniature 
painting. I was informed at the same time that except for Brock- 


dorff-Rantzau* no ambassador had ever been honored with a 
present. 


*Marginal note: “Submitted to the Foreign Minister. Vé[lckers], Noy. 9.” 
2 See document No. 12. 


* Ulrich Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, German Ambassador in th i s 
1922-1928. e Soviet Union, 
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I was also surprised by a present that Voroshilov, who is in Turkey 
at the moment, had given to me: a desk set in black lacquer decorated 
with “palech” painting in the old Russian traditional style. 

I do not quite remember whether under the regulations of the 
Foreign Ministry such presents require approval; if this is the case, 
I should be grateful to you if you would obtain this approval. 

To take leave of me Krestinsky gave a large dinner attended by 
about 50 people; the most important’ official persons here were con- 
gregated to an extent hardly attainable here otherwise: the “State 
Secretary to the President”, Yenukidze, Finance Commissar, Grinko, 
Foreign Trade Commissar, Rosenholz, People’s Commissar for Light 
Industry, Lubinov, People’s Commissar for Supply, Mikoyan, Deputy 
Commissar for War, Tukhachevsky, Chief of the General Staff of 
the Red Army, Yegorov, the chief persons in the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, the press, commanders of the Red Army and Navy, 
etc., etc. 

Krestinsky made a very warm and friendly speech to me, in which 
he stressed the services I had performed in 9 years of work for 
German-Russian relations. In the speech the wish to live in friendly 
relations with Germany was very evident. The whole evening went 
off in a particularly friendly and harmonious manner, also in the 
conversations with the other members of the Embassy. 

I should like also to stress that I was asked in an unmistakable way 
to exercise a moderating and pacifying influence in Tokyo. 

I could not await Kalinin’s return to submit my letter of recall. I 
submitted the letter of recall yesterday to Cherviakov, Kalinin’s Dep- 
uty, in the presence of Yenukidze and Krestinsky. The conver- 
sation was short but friendly and was concerned more with official 
generalities. 

My 5 years in Moscow have come to a conclusion very satisfying to 
me owing to the many signs of friendly feeling and sincere regret 
at the departure of my wife and myself. 

And so I shall leave here this evening, and from Naples on No- 
vember 12. 

I am enclosing a carbon copy and request that you give it to Meyer. 

Yours, etc. Dirksen 
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No. 45 
3154/6713823-—24 


Unsigned Memorandum* 
[Novemser 4, 1933.] 


Nores ror Minister Presipent GORING 
(handed to him on November 4) 


An army of 300,000 men net, that is, without including air forces, 
anti-aircraft defense units, coast defense, police, and [paramilitary] 
formations. 

Gradual transition to this in 6 years all in all. 

300,000 means the average daily strength. 

Maximum period of service 1 year; furthermore, a suitable number 
of long service personnel—at least 40 percent—without limitation on 
the quota of recruits. 

Artillery (field army) not over 15-cm. caliber. 

Tanks not over 6 tons (empty weight). 

Material in service otherwise corresponding to the equipment of the 
French Army. 

Thirty percent of the number of reconnaissance and pursuit planes 
of the following countries adjacent to Germany: France, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. 

General and absolute prohibition of gas and aerial bombardment. 
On this condition, renunciation of bombers. 

For the rest, Part V of the Versailles Treaty ? lapses. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD UNTIL THE CLOSE OF 
THE LONDON NAVAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE OR UNTIL THE END OF 
1936 3 

tp 


If the Navy is not to be mentioned at all, as is evidently intended by 
the other Great Powers, in view of the new Naval Conference in 
1935/36, the German Navy would be expanded in the manner pre- 
viously planned in accordance with the Versailles dictate. In this 
case, however, a further commitment to uphold the naval provisions 
of the dictate would have to be absolutely avoided, since even small 
deviations would then be rendered questionable. 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “From the R[eichs]wehr Minister”. 
This memorandum and Hitler’s letter to Mussolini of Nov. 2 were sent to various 
Heads of Mission on Nov. 18. In a covering letter, Biilow described the memo- 
randum as “notes which had been prepared in agreement with the Reichswehr 
oe for Goring to use in his conversation with Mussolini. See document 

0. Ov. 

? The military, naval, and aerial clauses of the Treaty. 

* A copy of this document from the files of the Naval Command (7792/E565697 ) 
bears a notation stating that it had been prepared by the staff of the Chief of 
the Naval Command for the discussions of Géring with Mussolini. 
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II 


A construction period extending over several years cannot be laid 
down for the Navy since it must be included in the negotiations for 
renewal of the Washington—London Agreement in 1935/36. It there- 
fore requires a short transition period, for which the following details 
are proposed : 


1) Germany will agree to a transitional period until it gets com- 
plete equality of rights at the new Washington—London Conference 
in 1935/36. 

2) It will continue to adhere to its present commitments regarding 
the number of surface ships. 

3) For cruisers and torpedo boat destroyers the provisions of the 
MacDonald plan shall apply. 

4) For defense purposes submarines of the smaller type with an 
aggregate displacement up to 10,000 tons will be built. 


No. 46 
3086/617009-11 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Brruin, November 4, 1933. 
e. o. IT Oe. 1800. 


The Austrian Minister,’ who originally wanted to see Ministerial- 
direktor Ké6pke on Monday, telephoned me today in order to tell me 
that the matter that he had wanted to discuss with Ministerialdirektor 
K6épke on Monday was so urgent that he wanted to inform me of it 
now by telephone. According to information he had received, a 
Kampfring of Austrians in the German Reich was to be formed in 
Kassel tomorrow and a manifesto was to be issued in which the 
struggle against the Dollfuss Government was to be proclaimed once 
again. He had been informed about this matter by a reliable source 
and considered it to be highly undesirable at the present moment in 
view of the negotiations. Furthermore, there was said to be an in- 
tention to dissolve the Austrian associations now existing in the 
German Reich and also to confiscate the property of the associations 
for the benefit of this Kampfring. I replied to Minister Tauschitz 
in the first place that the matter had doubtless been exaggerated again 
and that in my opinion there could be no question of dissolving the 
Austrian associations or confiscating their property. Moreover, the 
whole matter seemed to me primarily an affair of the Austrians them- 
selves, since after all the establishment [of this organization] involved 
a joining together of Austrian nationals—to which I incidentally did 


not attach any great importance. 


1Stephan Tauschitz. 
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Actually the situation is as follows: In recent weeks certain circles 
among the approximately 100,000 Austrians living in the Reich have 
approached the authorities in an increasingly urgent manner with the 
request that an organization of the Austrians in the Reich be estab- 
lished that would be in conformity with the present domestic German 
conditions. Various Austrian associations, such as the Volksbund, 
have already been dissolved voluntarily in order to make way for new 
formations. The meeting at Kassel tomorrow has been in preparation 
by the National Socialist Austrians in the Reich for a long time, as 
the Austrian Landesleitung has informed me, and is to be opened with 
a speech by Landesinspekteur Habicht before approximately 50 dele- 
gates. The German party authorities as such are keeping out of the 
affair and consider it to be a purely Austrian matter. 

I have spoken with the Deputy of Herr Habicht, as the latter him- 
self could not be reached at the moment in Munich, and pointed out 
to him how inopportune the establishing of this organization, of which 
I have so far been ignorant, is at the present moment. It no longer 
seems possible to postpone the date for establishing it since the dele- 
gates are already on the way to Kassel. As I have also been informed, 
Herr Habicht considers the appointment of Steidle as State Secretary 
for Propaganda? and the establishment of concentration camps ® as 
a worsening of the situation intended by the Austrians, so that he 
does not intend to beat any kind of retreat in the matter of the 
Kampfring. Naturally, we are not thinking of forcibly dissolving 
the other Austrian associations or of confiscating their property. 

HUFrer 


2 Richard Steidle, leader of the Tirol Heimwehr, who had also been in charge 
of Public Security in that province, was appointed Federal Commissioner of 
Propaganda at the beginning of November. 


*A decree issued by the Austrian Government on Sept. 23 provided for the 


detainment in a “designated place or territory’ of persons suspected of sub- 
versive activities. 


No. 47 


6609 /H497288-94 


The Chargé @ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Moscow, November 6, 1933. 
A 2410 Received November 8. 
IV Ru. 4915. 


Pourrica REpPorRT 


Subject: Conversation with Deputy Commissar for War Tukha- 
chevsky. 


Herewith is submitted the note on a conversation which I had with 
M. Tukhachevsky on the occasion of the farewell dinner for the Am- 
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bassador.! The conversation, which is reproduced only in extracts, 
lasted about three-quarters of an hour. Although much of what 
Tukhachevsky stated as his opinion of political interconnections is 
falsely or wrongly viewed, his statements, made with great earnest- 
ness, that the Red Army would never betray its cooperation with the 
Reichswehr to other powers and that there is now as before the 
greatest sympathy in the Red Army for the Reichswehr, are sig- 
nificant and interesting. The personality and standing of Tukha- 
chevsky are such that weight should be given to his words. 

v. TWARDOWSEI 


[Enclosure] 
Moscow, November 1, 1933, 


Nore 


Yesterday evening I had opportunity to have a long conversation 
with the Deputy Commissar for War, Tukhachevsky. M. Tukha- 
chevsky spoke in very friendly words about the activity of Ambas- 
sador von Dirksen and emphasized how much his departure was 
regretted in the Soviet Union, since they had been convinced here that 
German-Soviet relations were in the best of hands with him. The con- 
versation then turned to German-Soviet relations in general. 
M. Tukhachevsky emphasized repeatedly that in spite of the regret- 
table political development the feelings of the Red Army toward the 
Reichswehr and the German people had remained the same and that 
it would never be forgotten that the Reichswehr had decisively aided 
the Red Army in its organization. 

I replied that the Reichswehr, too, liked to look back on the period 
of joint activity, but I did not want to conceal from him that recently 
we had received reports from good sources in various quarters that 
the Soviet Government or the Red Army, in order to consolidate the 
new friendship with France, had turned material on German-Soviet 
military collaboration over to the French or Poles. That had 
naturally caused some uneasiness among us, particularly in the 
Reichswehr. 

M. Tukhachevsky became very excited about these statements of 
mine and said something to the effect that such reports after all clearly 
bore the stamp of political intrigue and could not really be taken 
seriously in Germany. For in the first place it would be great 
stupidity on the part of the Red Army to have done such a thing, 
since the Reichswehr was far better informed about the internal or- 
ganization and the strength and strategic intentions of the Red Army 
than the Red Army was about the Reichswehr, so that the Red Army 


1 See document No. 44. 
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would have exposed itself very much more in that respect than the 
Reichswehr; in the second place, however, there was also soldierly 
honor in the Red Army. Just as it would never occur to the Red 
Army that a German officer could make use with respect to other 
countries of the information about the Red Army given to him in 
confidence so the Reichswehr similarly must not assume any action 
of that kind on the part of the Red Army. The concept of honor 
was inseparably bound up with the soldier, and the Red Army, al- 
though its ideology was different from that of the Reichswehr, had 
exactly the same soldierly honor and insisted on it unconditionally. 
Tt was utterly impossible that anything like that would ever be done 
by the Red Army. 

I then interjected “also by the Soviet Government?”, whereupon 
M. Tukhachevsky replied: “also by the Soviet Government.” I 
answered that unfortunately there were certain facts which had 
strengthened these grounds of suspicion among us: the trip of Gen- 
eral von Bockelberg to the Soviet Union? had gone off very har- 
moniously, but during the time between his departure from Moscow 
and his arrival in Berlin the Red Army had suddenly made the quite 
unexpected demand for an immediate closing down of the establish- 
ments.2 Shortly thereafter came the rejection, in extremely dis- 
courteous form, of participation by officers of the Red Army in 
courses in Germany which had been arranged for Soviet commanders 
at the request of the Red Army.* About the same time we also re- 
ceived the first reports that the Red Army was preparing for closer 
collaboration with France. He would therefore understand that 
these facts had furnished good soil for such reports as he had termed 
political intrigue. 

M. Tukhachevsky replied that, after they had become convinced in 
the Soviet Union that the policy of the German Government was 
taking an anti-Soviet direction, the closing down of the stations had 
been a political consequence. In this connection he would like to 
call attention to the activity of Dr. Rosenberg, the memorandum of 
the then Minister Hugenberg,’ etc., etc. The reason for the rejection 
of the courses was that the demands on the supply of commanders 
had been extremely heavy last summer and that it had therefore been 
thought possible to get along at the moment even without the courses 
in view of the present status of the Red Army’s training. No offense 
whatever to the Reichswehr had thereby been intended, and he had 
no knowledge that the form of the rejection had been improper. As 


* On General von Bockelberg’s trip to the Soviet Union, see vol. 1 of this series, 
documents Nos. 147, 232, and 252. 


* A reference to the three stations maintained by the Reichswehr in the Soviet 
Union in conjunction with the Red Army. See ibid., documents Nos. 19 (e252 
460, and 470, 

“See ibid., document No. 460. 

5 On the Hugenberg memorandum, see ibid., document No, 312. 
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far as the collaboration with the French Army was concerned, it was 
naturally out of the question; anything like that did not develop from 
one day to the next and was, as he could most positively assure me, 
also dependent above all on German policy. On the other hand, no 
thinking person could take it amiss that the Red Army, if offered 
an opportunity to see something of the French Air Force, gladly 
took this opportunity. The Red Army was still very reserved toward 
the French. How much had M. Cot really seen! * In Kharkov he had 
been shown a demonstration flight of a wing. In Moscow he and his 
staff had been permitted to see the factories which, however, had been 
shown to us Germans in the smallest detail. He wanted to assure 
me most positively that General Bockelberg had seen infinitely more 
than M. Pierre Cot. He wished to emphasize once more that the 
Red Army would never disclose anything about the collaboration 
with the Reichswehr and that such reports were dastardly denun- 
ciations; he wanted to emphasize that the feelings of the Red Army 
toward the Reichswehr and the German people had remained the 
same and that a return to the old relations would be welcomed. But 
that was a question which depended exclusively on policy. In the 
Soviet Union they were convinced, in spite of certain official declara- 
tions, that the new German Government was in its ultimate intentions 
hostile or at least indifferent to the Soviet Union. If policy suc- 
ceeded in dispelling these misgivings on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, there would be no reason for not resuming the old cooperation 
between the two armies, which would be most cordially welcomed 
by the Red Army. Naturally the Soviet Union was anxious to make 
its relations with Poland and France as friendly as possible, too, 
because this was in accordance with the general peace policy of the 
Soviet Government. That, however, had nothing to do with a close 
cooperation of the armies. In the Soviet Union the Rapallo policy 
remained the most popular and the Reichswehr had been the teacher 
of the Red Army in a difficult period; that had not been forgotten 
and never would be. 

The conversation was interrupted by the approach of other persons. 

When we took leave about an hour later, M. Tukhachevsky gave 
me his hand with the words: Don’t forget, it is politics, your politics, 
which separates us, not our feelings, which are most friendly to the 
Reichswehr! (W’oubliez pas, mon ami, c’est la politique, seulement 
votre politique, qui nous sépare, pas nos sentiments, nos sentiments 


les plus amicaux pour la Reichswehr.) 
von TWARDOWSKI 


® Regarding the visit of M. Cot, French Air Minister, to the Soviet Union, see vol. 
1 of this series, document No. 439. 
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No. 48 


8580/H601928-32 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, November 8, 1933. 
IV Chi. 2478. 


The Chinese Chargé d’Affaires called on me today and turned the 
conversation to the memorandum regarding discrimination of the 
colored races, which he had delivered on the 2nd of this month." I 
promised him a reply to the memorandum and explained to him 
that we did not at all look down upon the Chinese race nor did we 
want to downgrade it in any way. There was, however, a widespread 
prejudice in our country against the mixture of races, but only 
against mixing as such and not against the races with which such 
mixture could occur. As regards the legislation, it merely required 
racial purity of German Government officials, lawyers, etc., and more 
recently also of holders of hereditary farms. All of these were mat- 
ters which had no practical bearing on China and her nationals, and 
in connection with which China could not well demand equality. A 
draft of a new penal code by the Prussian Minister of Justice? had 
caused a certain stir. That draft had been totally misunderstood. 
Practically, it just amounted to a paper that was read before a 
juristic society. Prussia is not competent for such legislation, and 
the Reich Ministry of Justice does not have the intention of adopting 
these Prussian proposals. We had also asked the Prussian Minister 
of Justice what he had contemplated in his proposals, and we were 
answered that he had in mind the case of the Rhineland occupation 
by colored troops 10 years ago and the mixed marriages which on 
occasion occurred at the time. The Chargé d’Affaires indicated that 
~ we would evidently have no difficulty in giving a reply to the memo- 
randum which would satisfy the Chinese Government. * 

He then brought up the case of Professor Tun Hui-shen, who wished 
to marry a German national, Gertrud Schulz, with whom he has 
been engaged for 2 years. The Prussian Minister of Justice had, as 
is known, refused consent to that marriage. I told the Chargé 
d’Affaires that according to our inquiries the refusal had nothing to 
do with the race problem as such and the legislation bearing on it, 
but derived from the fact that this dispensation was to be granted 
only in exceptional cases and that the Prussian Ministry of Justice 

*Not printed (6022/H044372). 

?Hanns Kerrl, Nationalsozialistisches 


schen Justizministers (Berlin, 1933). 
° A German reply has not been found. 


Strafrecht: Denkschrift des Preussi- 
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did not have a clear view of the facts in the case. The case would be 
examined by the Prussian Ministry of Justice and by us as well. ¢ 

Finally the Chargé d’A ffaires mentioned that Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek attached the very greatest importance to General von Seeckt’s 
return to China so that he could take in hand the reorganization of the 
Chinese Army. The Chargé d’Affaires explained that, everything 
considered, General Wetzell was somewhat too Prussian for Chinese 
conditions and that he was no longer quite in position to fulfill his 
mission because he had made many enemies. The Chargé d’Affaires 
also indicated that the French were seeking this position and that 
German military advice was also of influence in the supplying of arms 
and material, in order to show what damage we might eventually 
suffer, morally as well as materially, if Herr von Seeckt were to decline 
that honorable call. Herr von Seeckt had pleased the Marshal quite 
extraordinarily and made an emphatic impression upon him. The 
Marshal was the type whom one would describe according to European 
concepts as chivalrous; personal trust was of paramount importance 
tohim. Just as General Bauer ° had been sent out because of the great 
confidence which the Marshal placed in the person of Ludendorff, so it 
is now also with Seeckt, only that here a personal acquaintance pre- 
cedes, and the Marshal had made up his mind that Seeckt must abso- 
lutely come to China. General von Seeckt had nevertheless declined, 
probably because of his health, perhaps also because of his age. The 
Chargé d’Affaires asked that we use our influence with Seeckt to get 
him at least to make a visit to China. 

I asked the Chargé d’Affaires to tell me quite frankly whether 
Seeckt was wanted merely in order to disembark Wetzell in elegant 
fashion. He denied this and said that the reason was simply the great 
liking and the great confidence of the Marshal for Seeckt. I then 
tried to explain to him that Seeckt was an aging man of feeble health, 
who could scarcely impose so big and arduous a task upon himself, 
and on whom we also could not bring pressure in this sense, for it was 
important to us that the chief military adviser should be really suc- 
cessful and meet the requirements of his mission not only intellectually 
but physically also. These arguments made little impression on the 
Chargé d’Affaires who finally gave me to understand that all that he 
and the other Chinese wanted (with the exception perhaps of the 
Marshal, who wished to keep v. Seeckt in China) was that the Mar- 
shal’s wish be fulfilled and Seeckt come to China, even if merely for a 
few months. According to his notions only in this fashion could the 
German character of the military advisory program be preserved. 
The Marshal’s proposal, according to the telegram that was received, 


4 Additional documents regarding this case are filmed on 6022/H044362-67, 
H044377-79. ; : 
5 Max Bauer, military adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 1927-1929. 
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a copy of which he left with me (see annex), was to the effect that 
Seeckt should bring with him the two generals whom he had appar- 
ently proposed in his place (the Chargé d’Affaires did not name them, 
but they are General von Falkenhayn ‘and General Faupel’). Seeckt, 
who evidently fears the hot summer in China, would be free to declare 
after 2 or 3 months that he could not stay in China any longer, and 
then leave behind the generals whom he was bringing with him. He 
could then also offer to continue his advice to the Chinese Army from 
Germany through the good offices of these generals. The decisive 
and overriding consideration is that Seeckt return to China and not 
deny the Marshal’s request. 

I told the Chargé d’A ffaires in conclusion that the whole background 
of this matter, that is, everything that had happened since Seeckt’s 
return from China, was new tome. But I would be willing to propose 
to the Minister that he discuss the matter with Seeckt, or else that I 
myself take up the matter with General von Seeckt.® 

BtLow 


[Annex ] 
TELEGRAM oF NovEMBER 2, 1933, From Minister Cou 


You are requested to convey the following telegram to His Excel- 
lency von Seeckt: 


My telegram of October 28 well received. I have just received a 
telegram from the Marshal reading as follows: 

“Wire Herr General von Seeckt immediately that I ask him earnestly 
to come personally with the two generals proposed by him. Should 
Herr General von Seeckt be unable to come, there would then be 
lacking a leadership over the two men, and we would withdraw the 
invitation to these two gentlemen.” The Marshal wishes and requests 
you unconditionally to come. The planned demonstration brigade 
has already begun its preparation under the command of Colonel 
Kuei Yuen-tsing, who was trained in Germany. Intensive work is 
already under way for training of the lower echelon officers. I ask 
you to come soon so that all work can be carried successfully to its 
conclusion under your direction. 

Cuu Cuta-HvUA 


°So spelled in the original. This is apparently a reference to Lt. Gen. Alex- 
ander von Falkenhausen (retired), who served as military adviser to the Chinese 
National Government, 1934-1938. Cf. document No. 323. 
: Wilhelm Faupel, retired general ; Ambassador to Spain, Feb—Sept. 1937. 
See document No. 63. 
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No. 49 


6114/1454100-01 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Brruin, November 8, 1988. 
e. o. II Oe. 1823. 


Landesinspekteur Habicht, who flew back to Munich yesterday with 
the Reich Chancellor, informed me today from Munich that the 
Chancellor had expressed himself in the sharpest manner against the 
recent interference with German-Austrian policy by various private 
persons. The persons meant are primarily Herr von Alvensleben, 
Count Trautmannsdorff (Reich Labor Ministry), and Reichsgraf 
Lamberg. Herr Habicht was now as in the past the only one au- 
thorized to conduct negotiations in these matters. 

Herr von Alvensleben, who has recently again applied to the Reich 
Ministry of Interior and the Foreign Ministry for an exit visa free 
of charge,’ that is, for exemption from the 1,000 reichsmarks fee for 
Austria, is not to be given either a passport or an exit visa for Austria 
in the future on explicit instructions of the Reich Chancellor. I have 
informed the Reich Ministry of Interior accordingly.’ 

Herr Habicht added, moreover, that the Deputy of the Fihrer * 
would summon Herr von Alvensleben today or tomorrow in order 
to tell him in the name of the Chancellor that he would definitely be 
put in a concentration camp if his name should be mixed up in the 


German-Austrian policy once more. 
HUFFer 


+ Counselor Biilow-Schwante recorded on Oct. 30 that Werner von Alvensleben 
had called on him 2 days earlier and reported that he had just been to Vienna 
to see his son who was about to be tried for his part in the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Austrian Heimwehr leader, Steidle, (see vol. 1 of this series, document 
No. 305, footnote 1). Alvensleben stated that in Vienna he had called on Vice 
Chancellor Fey and Secretary General Peter and that “without any initiative 
on his part both began to discuss the present political situation.” Alvensleben 
quoted Fey to the effect that there were no objections to an Austrian National 
Socialist party under Austrian leadership and that one might very well form a 
cabinet with such a party and jointly conduct a vigorous struggle against Marx- 
ism. According to Alvensleben, Fey, “to be sure, was opposed to Hibicht about 
whom he expressed himself with great bitterness.” (6114/E454096-98) 

For the sequel, see document No. 71. 

2 A letter of Nov. 8 from Alvensleben to Neurath contained such a request. On 
that occasion Alvensleben referred to his conversation with Fey in Vienna (see 
footnote 1) and mentioned that he had reported on this matter not only to the 
Foreign Ministry but “also to Chief of Staff Réhm who is a friend of mine.” 
(6114/H454103-04) 2 

See also Franz Langoth, Kampf um Osterreich, pp. 146-147. 

® Marginal note: “Counselor of Legation Hiiffer: The Foreign Minister re- 
quests that Herr y. A[lvensleben] be summoned and informed to that effect. 


Ko[tze], Nov. 8.” 
* Rudolf Hess. 
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No. 50 
8054 /1578952-56 
Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy* 


Romer, November 8, 1933. 


Minister President Goring arrived on Monday, the 6th, at about 
2:30 in the afternoon, at the Centocelle North airport where he was 
received by Signor Suvich and Count Valle. I accompanied him 
to the Villa Pollissena, where he was put up, and there I had a 
lengthy conversation with him on the present situation in German- 
Italian relations (Four Power Pact, Danubian policy, Austrian 
question, disarmament question, withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions). In this connection I especially pointed out the need for 
making it clear to Mussolini that the final decision concerning with- 
drawal from the League of Nations-had really only been reached at 
noon on Saturday,? since he had been much put out at being only 
partly informed. I then emphasized that the attitude of Mussolini 
toward our withdrawal from the League of Nations, which had orig- 
inally been strictly negative, had been occasioned primarily by 
concern for the Four Power Pact, and that it was therefore appropri- 
ate to take up this point. With regard to notifying Mussolini, 
Goring expressed the opinion that when the Chancellor wrote the 
letter,> he had not known anything about these developments. On 
the contrary, the Chancellor had acted on the assumption that I had 
been instructed to inform Mussolini not only of the withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference, but also of the impending withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. This indeed is the reason why the 
letter mentions that the German Ambassador in Rome had been in- 
structed to inform Mussolini about the German step. Minister 
President Géring promised to make all the necessary explanations 
to Signor Mussolini on this point. Moreover, in a telephone con- 
versation which I had with Baron Neurath,‘ I especially referred 
to this matter. As for the Four Power Pact, Herr Goring explained 
how he would try to dispel Mussolini’s apprehension in this respect. 
Finally in our conversation a secret personnel matter was also very 
confidentially discussed °—a matter which Herr Goring wanted to 
put before Mussolini. 


*No copy of this memorandum, which is from the files of the Embassy in Italy, 
was found in the Foreign Ministry files. In report No. I 1708 of Nov. 17 
(3154/670322-27), which dealt with the course of the Goring visit and contained 
an evaluation of its effects and significance, Hassell noted that Goring would 


himself report on his political conversations with Mussolini and Suvich. Cf. 
document No. 78. 


Oct. 14. 
> Document No. 40. 


“No record of this telephone conversation has been found. 
* Cf. document No. 78. 
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The conversation with Mussolini was scheduled for 5 o’clock, but 
was somewhat delayed by the fact that, as a result of the negligence 
of the protocol officer, the car sent for arrived too late. Signor Suvich 
was present at the conversation. Herr Goring first gave the Chan- 
cellor’s letter to the Italian Chief of Government and made some ex- 
planatory statements with regard to it. The conversation lasted 
only a short time, however, and it was agreed to continue and de- 
velop it at 11 o’clock the next morning. 

At the dinner in the Embassy in honor of the Minister President, 
among political personages present were Colonial Minister de Bono, 
Minister of Finance Jung, Suvich, Count Ciano, Buti,? Quaroni,7 
Prince Borghese-Nettuno, and the Countess Robilant; on the Ger- 
man side, Counselor of Embassy Smend, Colonel Fischer,*? Captain 
v. Waldau,° as well as State Secretary Korner’ and Major 
Bodenschatz," who had accompanied Herr Géring. The Prince of 
Hesse,? who had likewise arrived in Rome with the Minister Presi- 
dent, excused himself because it was his birthday. After dinner, Herr 
Goring informed me of the conversation, and with Signor Suvich I 
thereupon composed a first draft of a communiqué. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest that Signor Suvich originally proposed citing 
the “aid” #8 that Mussolini had given Germany as the reason for the 
Chancellor’s thanks. I expressed objections to this and the phrase 
“fair regularization of international relations” * was then chosen.* 
Baron Neurath’s agreement in principle to the communiqué was ob- 
tained by telephone in the course of the evening.”*® Baron Neurath 
especially called attention to the necessity of avoiding any appear- 
ance that we had wanted, by means of the letter and the trip, to ex- 
tend a hand in order to repair the line that had been broken. All 
information by the Embassy to the press, etc., was to this effect. In 
the same way, complete agreement was reached between the German 
and Italian points of view with respect to refraining from any initia- 
tive on the part of Germany or Italy. 

Herr Goring was entirely satisfied with his first impression of 
the conversation, less with the fact that Mussolini had received him 


®Gino Buti, Director General for Political Affairs in the Italian Foreign 


Ministry. ; 

* Pietro Quaroni, head of the Office for Western European Affairs, Italian 
Foreign Minstry. : 

8 German Military Attaché. 

®German Air Attaché. : 1 

2 Paul KGrner, State Secretary in the Prussian State Ministry. 

4 Karl Bodenschatz, aide to Goring. , ; 

2 Prince Philip of Hesse, son-in-law of King Victor Emmanuel III. 

bd Italian in the original. 5p 

Be ae Seeus communiqué published on Nov. 7 stated that Goring had handed 
Mussolini a letter in which Hitler “thanked Mussolini for his efforts in favor 

ir regularization of international relations.” : 

a ee elas note of this telephone conversation is not printed (3154/670224). 
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in the presence of Suvich. He asked me to try to make sure that he 
would be received alone the next morning. When I raised the objec- 
tion that it would hardly be possible to interfere in Italian arrange- 
ments in that respect, he said that he would write a letter to Mussolini 
making this request. Since for my part I had some objections to this, 
I indicated to Signor Suvich in confidence and privately the under- 
standable desire of the Minister President, whereupon he declared 
himself at once prepared to leave after a while at the next conversa- 
tion. He really kept this promise so that Herr Goring could this 
morning conclude the conversation alone with Mussolini. 

From all that I have heard about the second conversation from 
Herr Goring himself, from Mussolini, and from Suvich, it must have 
gone off satisfactorily in every respect. Complete agreement was 
reached regarding tactics in the disarmament question and regarding 
the nature of German-Italian relations; and the Austrian question, 
too, was mentioned in a manner that gives hope of an understanding. 
In this connection the idea was expressed that perhaps our mutual 
attitude in this question could even be laid down in written form. 
The suggestion was furthermore made by Herr Goring and welcomed 
by Signor Mussolini of possibly arranging a visit by Signor Suvich 
to Berlin in January of next year.*® 

At the banquet in the evening, Mussolini appeared in the best of 
spirits, both when deep in conversation with my wife, and later on 
in conversations first with me and then with Herr Goring and me 
together. 

Before the departure of the Minister President this morning, I 
again had a lengthy conversation with him in which he informed me 
in detail about the conversation with Mussolini. The above-mentioned 
personnel question was also brought up on this occasion, and Herr 
Goring said he thought he had achieved a successful result as intended. 
He also informed me that he had reached agreement with Signor 
Mussolini with respect to the special character of.the posts of Am- 
bassador in Rome and Berlin because not only purely diplomatic 
business was involved, but also the confidential relationship between 
the two leaders and regimes. He had asked Signor Mussolini to 
consider me therefore as the special trusted representative insofar 
as he had the requisite personal confidence, since they did not wish in 
these circumstances to send anybody else besides the Ambassador to 
Rome for this purpose. Signor Mussolini thereupon stated very 
clearly and definitely that he had complete confidence in me and very 
much liked to work with me. Herr Goring stated that relations were 
therefore now established on this basis, and he would also inform the 
Chancellor, Baron Neurath, and Herr Hess (as I particularly re- 


See documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
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quested for special reasons) to this effect. Prince Philip of Hesse 
expressed to me his opinion that, according to his impressions from 
the conversation with Mussolini, the visit was a complete success, and 
he added that I had prepared the ground splendidly for this result. 

The trip back took place at about 12:30 a.m. Besides Valle, the 
Under State Secretary in the Air Ministry, Count Senni and 
Jacomoni of the Foreign Ministry appeared. The leave-taking was 
especially cordial. 

According to information that comes from the well-informed source 
with which we are in contact, the Chancellor’s letter made a very 
good impression and surely helped to clear the atmosphere between 
Germany and Italy which, owing to various occurrences, had become 
somewhat clouded in the past few months. Only, it would have been 
preferable and would in future cases be preferable, if such messages 
were not delivered by a special messenger, who aroused unnecessary 
attention and speculation, but through the usual diplomatic channels. 


H[Aassety] 


No. 51 


9151/H643880-86 


The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 


A.TIL.2.f Prague, November 8, 19338. 
Received November 11. 
II Ts. 1432. 


With reference to report A.ITI.2.f of October 10, 1933, 
Table of contents: 
Development of the DNSAP 
Dissolution of the DNSAP 
The Kameradschaftsbund 
People’s Front [Volksfront] and Sudeten German Home Front 
[Sudeten deutsche Heimatfront] 
Evolution of the Home Front in the direction of “activism” 


Development of the DNSAP. 

With the dissolution of the German National Socialist Workers’ 
party, which liked to boast that it was older than the NSDAP in 
Germany, a movement has reached its end that can be traced back to 
the nineties of the last century. At that time the bookbinders, Ludwig 
Vogel and Ferdinand Buschowsky, founded in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia the German National Workers’ League [Deutschnationaler 
Arbeiterverein] with the program “fight against Czech employers and 


1 Vol. of this series, document No. 488, 
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German Social Democracy.” Politically the Workers’ League joined 
with the Pan-German party [Ad/deutsche] of Georg von Schonerer. 
In 1904 the German National Workers’ League founded a party of 
their own (German Workers’ party). Among its deputies there was 
the later National Socialist, Hans Knirsch. At the party congress 
in Vienna on May 5, 1918, the party adopted the name “German 
National Socialist party of Austria,” which after the revolution dis- 
solved into an Austrian and a Sudeten German group, the latter 
under the leadership of the engineer, Rudolf Jung. At the party 
convention in Dux in 1919 the Sudeten German National Socialists 
gave themselves a program adapted to the new conditions. In 1920 the 
DNSAP entered the Czech Chamber of Deputies having five seats; 
in 1925 it obtained seven seats, and in 1928 eight seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies and four in the Senate. The orientation of the DNSAP 
toward strong parliamentary activity under the tactician Jung was 
characteristic. 

Although so far the party had gone its way in quiet, steady develop- 
ment without attaining particular prominence in Czechoslovak party 
life, the situation changed fundamentally with developments in the 
Reich advancing like a storm. The wave of the national rising in 
Germany surged into the Sudeten German camp, too, and carried 
many members—in their hearts the entire Sudeten German youth— 
into the DNSAP here. The great increase in votes was clearly ex- 
pressed in the elections to the municipal councils. There were no 
parliamentary elections, which would have given a similar picture 
at this time. The youth formed a “Volkssport” organization, a 
formation corresponding to the SA. 

The party leadership came into a tragic conflict through this de- 
velopment. Having grown up and having been trained in the old, 
liberalistic epoch, disliking any violent action, it saw itself confronted 
by a youth which was storming ahead and did not mind languishing 
in prison for the sake of liberty. Such a movement that was outgrow- 
ing the previous petty-bourgeois frame was lacking in a leader who 
would have been in a position to determine the line of the party’s policy 
clearly and unequivocally. The assertions that the party was only 
striving for autonomy were not taken seriously by the Czechoslovak 
authorities in view of the activity of the party members. The arrest 
and imprisonment of seven young Volkssport leaders in 1932? was 
the first blow, which nevertheless could not prevent the further growth 
of the party up to the summer of this year. 


Dissolution of the DNSAP. 


The Czechoslovak Government came into a difficult situation with 
respect to this Sudeten German united front that grew from one day 


? See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 326, footnote 2. 
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to the next, particularly since the Slovaks under the leadership of the 
prelate Hlinka were likewise pressing for autonomy. As long as the 
Germans were split into several parties the Czechoslovak state, whose 
government operates skillfully according to the principle of “divide 
and rule,” was in no danger. This became different when National 
Socialism began to include the whole Sudeten German people. At this 
moment the Czechoslovak Government, encouraged by Dollfuss’ re- 
sistance in smaller Austria, took drastic measures. When it was cer- 
tain that the Supreme Court in Brno would confirm the Volkssport 
sentence, the fate of the DNSAP was sealed. The party sought to 
anticipate this by dissolving of its own accord, according to the 
Czechoslovak version, in order to save the party funds. Nevertheless, 
the authorities followed suit with a decree ordering dissolution. The 
party leaders were arrested. Deputy Krebs fled to Germany. 


The Kameradschaftsbund. 


There was no lack of efforts to accommodate the supporters of the 
National Socialist movement in a new “front.” Prominent in these 
attempts was the Kameradschaftsbund, little known in the past but 
always very influential; it was termed by its supporters a kind of 
“Sudeten German mafia.” The people united in the Kameradschafts- 
bund are associated with the ideas of the Vienna professor, Othmar 
Spann, and his pupil Walter Heinrich, who also gave the Austrian 
Heimwehr its program of “renunciation of democracy” and “total 
corporative structure” [ganzheitlich standischer Aufbau]. To be 
sure, only about 200 Sudeten Germans belong to the Kameradschafts- 
bund, mostly intellectuals of the most varied political shadings, who 
on higher orders have purposely kept as far away from party policy 
as possible. But its influence goes so far that no important post in 
the Sudeten German camp can be filled without its consent, whether 
it be a question of the German Labor Policy Office (the head of the 
Office, Kundt, is a member of the Kameradschaftsbund) or of a cul- 
tural organization. Through its leading member, Dr. Brand, the 
Kameradschaftsbund also exercises influence on the German Athletic 
Association (leader Konrad Henlein), and thereby on the young gen- 
eration of all bourgeois parties. In spite of the conflicts between the 
Kameradschaftsbund and the DNSAP in regard to the claim to leader- 
ship of the Sudeten Germans, there nevertheless exists, or existed, close 
cross-connections between the members of the Kameradschaftsbund 
and individual youthful leaders of the National Socialist movement. 

In accordance with its skillful, restrained tactics, the Kamerad- 
schaftsbund has never expressed itself with respect to its relationship 
with Germany. Itisa fact that it emphasizes strongly the geographic 
situation of the Sudeten Germans and their specific characteristics. 
National Socialists looking toward a Greater Germany reproach the 
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members of the Kameradschaftsbund for wanting to create a “Sudeten 
German man” similar to the “Austrian man,” that is to say, that they 
are not striving toward the Reich but away from the Reich. This 
would open the way to “turning into something like the Swiss” 
[ Verschweizerung]. 


People’s Front and Sudeten German Home Front. 


With the destruction of the National Socialist party (as well as 
of the German Nationals) the Kameradschaftsbund believed that the 
moment had arrived for actively entering Sudeten German politics. 
After the failure of the idea of the People’s Front, which was meant 
to include, besides National Socialists and German Nationals, also the 
Agrarian League, the Christian Socials, the Business party, and the 
German Democrats, at the last moment Konrad Henlein, leader of 
the Athletic Association—allegedly on his own initiative but actually 
urged on by the Kameradschaftsbund—issued a call for joining the 
Sudeten German Home Front, which was to be a receptacle of the 
masses belonging to the dissolved parties. Youthful leaders of the 
National Socialists who had at that time not yet been imprisoned, such 
as Kasper and Heider, were inclined to join on the condition that they 
would be given leading positions. Of the older generation of National 
Socialists (Jung, Knirsch) it is said that after the developments in 
the last weeks they had become tired of the struggle. 


Evolution of the Home Front in the direction of “activism.” 


The events precipitated themselves. During October the whole 
wave of Czech persecution rushed at the Sudeten German national 
community. Although Henlein, in a press conference that was later 
broken up by the police, expressed himself in favor of democracy, 
although he rejected the Aryan clause for the Home Front, although 
he even gave assurances of a loyal, even activist * attitude toward the 
Czechoslovak state, thus announcing a complete change of front, the 
Czechs remained distrustful. A large number of athletic associa- 
tions—his very own domain—were dissolved and their property con- 
fiscated. In the state of general nervousness there followed arrest 
after arrest. The fate of the Home Front thereafter appears entirely 
uncertain. Only one thing is certain, that Henlein has become a polit- 
ical prisoner of the leader of the Agrarian League, Spina, who sits 
in the Cabinet and who in the general chaos decides on the weal and 
woe of the Sudeten Germans. 

Through the collapse of the DNSAP the Sudeten German com- 
munity has suffered a heavy blow, and at the present time it is en- 
tirely without leaders. Until recently rumors were heard from the 


*The terms “activist” and “activism” were used with reference to German 


parties and political leaders who participated in Czechoslovak Cabinets and 
supported them in the Parliament. 
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provinces about terrorist measures planned by Sudeten Germans, 
which would provide a welcome occasion for a Czech military dicta- 
torship. The surprising participation of Sudeten Germans in the 
national holiday on October 28 has silenced the rumors. 

After the general situation has calmed down, open political 
activity on the part of the Sudeten Germans will be possible in the 
future, at any rate, only on the basis of a very loyal attitude toward 
the Czechoslovak state. Regarded from the long-range aspect, 
among part of the population this could go hand in hand with the 
above-mentioned process of “turning into something like the Swiss.” 
On the other side there stands the unbroken strength of the youth, 
which is firmly joined with the ideology of National Socialism and the 
Greater German idea. Which tendency will prevail in the play of 
forces depends in the last analysis on Germany’s position with respect 
to political power. 

Dr. Kocu 


No. 52 


2945/575854-55 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brrxrn, November 9, 1933. 
e. o. RM 1541. 


In a conversation that I had this morning with the Polish Minister, 
I called M. Lipski’s attention in detail to the impossibility of satis- 
fying the demand of the Polish Government for the granting of a 
coal quota. M. Lipski replied that it was particularly hard for the 
Polish Government to renounce this request because the entire German- 
Polish trade war had originated earlier from the coal question. Thus 
it was difficult for the Polish Government to make any arrangements 
in the form of an agreement with Germany in which the coal ques- 
tion was not settled. Nevertheless, he would inform his Government 
at once of my statements. The Minister then spoke of the possibility 
of the conclusion of a lesser agreement. I mentioned that such an 
agreement appeared to me, too, as possible, provided that the dis- 
crimination against German shipping ceased. When M. Lipski 
voiced certain objections to this also, I told him that then I did not see 
at all how progress could be made in the relaxation of tension in 
German-Polish relations and the introduction of normal trade re- 
lations, which was of course desired by his Government also. For us, 
at any rate, the retention of this discriminatory provision by Poland 


was intolerable. 


1 See document No. 38. 
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I then spoke to M. Lipski about the events in Eastern Upper Silesia 
and stressed the anxiety expressed here by German stockholders and 
financiers concerning the endangering of their interests. I told 
the Minister that the measures which were recently taken by the 
Polish administrative authorities in order to effect a further Poloniza- 
tion of the management of the I. G. Kattowitz enterprises were not 
calculated to bring about a relaxation of tension in German-Polish 
relations, but rather the contrary. I requested M. Lipski to report in 
this sense to Warsaw, and also to mention that I hoped that the with- 
drawal of our complaints to The Hague* would be construed by the 
Polish Government as an act of cooperation and not be taken as the 
occasion for employing more stringent measures. 

M. Lipski was extremely reticent in his statements. 

vy. N[euratH | 


2 See document No. 41. 
3The reference is to the German withdrawal at the Permanent Court of 
International Justice from a suit involving the estates of the Prince of Pless. 
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9452/H666895 
The Chargé @’ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 254 of November 9 Moscow, November 9, 1933—6 : 59 p. m. 
Received November 9—8 : 00 p. m. 


IV Ru. 4937. 


For Ambassador Nadolny personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 231.1 

At the reception on the occasion of the celebration of the Revolu- 
tion I was asked repeatedly by Russians in a nonoflicial capacity when 
the Leipzig trial was expected to end. In that connection it was 
indicated that the Soviet press would presumably take a harsh atti- 
tude toward the outcome. At the same time concern was expressed 
that the end of the Leipzig trial and hence a renewed flare-up of anti- 
German press propaganda might coincide with the time of your arrival 
in Moscow, as a result of which your activity would begin in an un- 


pleasant atmosphere. Would there be any way to avoid such a 
coincidence? ? 


TWARDOWSKI 


*This telegram of Nov. 6 contained the information that i 
to Hele for Moscow on Nov. 14 (9452/E666894). poe Cae 
tilow replied in telegram No. 235 of Nov. 10: “The Reichstag fire trial will 
probably last for several weeks yet. No change has been hander is the date of 
departure of Ambassador Nadolny.” (9452/H666896) 
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No. 54 


8154/670245—-48 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brruin, November 10, 1983. 
RM 1549. 


The French Ambassador called on me last evening. He began 
by stating that he had heard that the Wilhelmstrasse was taken aback 
because Germany had not been mentioned in the French Government 
declaration... The explanation of this fact, however, was that the 
Sarraut Ministry considered itself a provisional ministry. Moreover, 
M. Sarraut himself had, indeed, immediately declared that in foreign 
policy he would adhere to M. Daladier’s line. I replied to M. Poncet 
that it was entirely wrong to assume “that we were taken aback at the 
failure to mention Germany.” Indeed, he had already perceived from 
my speech on Monday? that I was of the opinion that the Powers still 
remaining in the League of Nations and in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence needed time to consider what they should do now. It had been by 
no means surprising to me, therefore, that M. Sarraut had said nothing 
about Germany. 

M. Poncet then spoke about Herr Goring’s trip * and the Chancel- 
lor’s letter to Mussolini‘ and said that we had presumably now asked 
Signor Mussolini to resume his role of mediator. I replied that he 
was very much mistaken; we had no thought of asking any one to 
act as mediator. Our claims were clearly defined and we were now 
waiting to see what the others might have to tell us. The letter to 
Mussolini was merely a letter of thanks from the Chancellor for Mus- 
solini’s previous efforts at the Disarmament Conference and for world 
peace, and contained also a detailed statement of the reasons which 
had led us to withdraw from the League of Nations and from the 
Disarmament Conference. M. Poncet then asked once more whether 
it was correct that the Chancellor had informed the English Ambas- 
sador of our armaments wishes and had enumerated these wishes.° 


1 Reporting on the declaration of the newly formed Sarraut Cabinet in Paris 
in telegram No. 877 of Nov. 5, Chargé d’Affaires Forster had pointed to the fact 
“that the foreign policy portion of the Government declaration did not mention 
Germany with a single word” and that this could be characterized as “un- 
friendly restraint” (8216/E583824-25). On Nov. 6 Biilow recorded a telephone 
conversation with the French Ambassador who expressed concern over the effect 
of the French Government declaration on Germany and stated that a passage 
on Germany had been deleted “only for reasons of French domestic policy” 
(2406/510742). This was confirmed in Paris telegram No. 882 of Nov. 7 
(7467/H179030) . 

2Wor the text of this address delivered before the “German Club” on Nov. 6, 
see Karl Schwendemann, Abriistung wnd Sicherheit (Berlin, n. d.), vol. 0, pp. 
494-506. 

3 See document No. 50. 

* Document No. 40. 

5 See document No. 23. 
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I replied that that was entirely correct, whereupon M. Poncet said 
that in that case we had had no reason to leave the Disarmament Con- 
ference, for it would have been possible to negotiate about these 
wishes. I broke off this conversation by stating to M. Poncet that it 
was not my intention to discuss again with him the reasons that had 
led to our step of October 14. He had only to consult the speeches 
of the Chancellor and my own to recall these reasons. 

Thereupon M. Poncet, referring to a private conversation that he 
had had with Herr Kopke,® suddenly went on to explain to me a plan 
that he termed a purely personal view, to get through the danger 
zone created by Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
The Ambassador stated that there was no doubt that Germany was 
rearming with all the means at her command. Even if no official 
position had as yet been taken toward it in France, it was to be ex- 
pected with absolute certainty that the French Government would 
soon abandon its reserve and take steps against these violations on 
the part of Germany. What the nature of these steps would be he 
was unable to say. It was evident from the statements that the Reich 
Chancellor had made to the British Ambassador that we no longer 
desired the disarmament of the highly armed countries, but only 
wanted to prevent their further arming and competitive arming, 
while demanding, for our part, a certain degree of rearmament. 
Well, we surely knew that the word “rearmament” caused violent 
excitement in the Anglo-Saxon countries and that in these quarters 
there was opposition to all attempts on the part of Germany to get 
approval even for the so-called defensive weapons only. A way had 
to be sought, therefore, for disguising rearmament. This could be 
done by Germany’s concluding with Poland and Czechoslovakia an 
Eastern Locarno Agreement, with France and the other Powers par- 
ticipating, and by her committing herself furthermore not to in- 
fringe on the independence of Austria. In that case he thought that 
even England and America would become reconciled to a certain 
amount of rearmament for Germany, since the peace of Europe 
would, indeed, be secured by the treaties mentioned in the foregoing. 

I replied to M. Poncet that I hardly considered the course pro- 
posed by him as feasible. Even though we had by no means the in- 
tention, as was evident from the repeated statements of all responsi- 
ble authorities, of settling frontier questions by force, it was some- 
thing quite different to ask us not to touch upon these questions at 
all. Through such treaties they wanted to entangle us in a new net 
and thereby deprive us of all freedom of movement. 

M. Poncet also stated that he did not know at all whether his Gov- 
ernment would agree to such a plan, but he intended shortly to re- 


® See document No. 61. 
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quest an audience with the Reich Chancellor in order to submit these 
plans to him.” 
v. N[zuratu] ® 


* See document No. 86. 


* Marginal note: “A copy handed to the Reich Chancellor personall 
Foreign Minister. Noy. 11.” : inte 


No. 55 
L432/1L123536-38 
Lhe keich Bishop of the German Evangelical Church to the Foreign 
Ministry 
K. K. I 2765 Berurn, November 9, 1933. 
Received November 11. 
VI A 2549, 


In reply to the letter of September 22, 1933, regarding the posi- 
tion of the Scandinavian Evangelical churches on the German Evan- 
gelical Church and the Aryan question I wish to state that at the 
German Evangelical National Synod? no provisions of any sort con- 
cerning non-Aryan clergymen and officials of the Church or concern- 
ing non-Aryan church members were discussed or adopted. Nor is it 
intended to submit such provisions to a later meeting of the National 
Synod for discussion and decision. 

I have been informed regarding the feeling in the Protestant 
churches abroad, especially in the north, by numerous oral and writ- 
ten statements by foreign church leaders. I am very well aware of 
the tensions that have developed owing to the treatment of the Aryan 
problem in the relations of the German Evangelical Church with the 
churches abroad, and I am conscious of the responsibility toward na- 
tion and fatherland which the German Evangelical Church has in 
this matter. For indeed a weakening, not to speak of a loss, of the 
heretofore friendly relations particularly with the Lutheran churches 
of the north would constitute a disadvantage not only for the Church 
itself but also for our people. For this reason it is my earnest en- 
deavor to prevent the cooling of these relations. On the other hand 
I cannot help expressing the opinion that the objections to the Aryan 
clause also on the part of the churches abroad, are plainly not free 
from political and ideological prejudices and in many cases are based 
on a fundamental theological position which is untenable. 


1Not printed (L432/L123485-86). This letter from the Foreign Ministry to 
the leadership of the German Evangelical Church had pointed to the danger 
that the Scandinavian Evangelical churches might break the existing close ties 
with the German Evangelical Church, particularly if the latter were to intro- 
duce an Aryan clause. It was further suggested in the Foreign Ministry letter 
that the Aryan clause could be introduced by administrative procedure rather 
than by adoption of a Church law to that effect. 

2 See document No. 37, footnote 4. 
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The attempt has been made in the first place to clarify by means of 
correspondence with church leaders abroad and by personal discus- 
sions the bad feeling in the churches abroad caused by the adoption 
of the Aryan clause by various provincial churches. Furthermore, 
the German Evangelical clergymen abroad are trying to spread en- 
lightenment by way of discussions and, where possible, by lectures or 
newspaper statements. At the beginning of October a group of pro- 
fessors of theology from Géttingen University visited Sweden and 
tried to be effective in this matter through lectures and discussions, 
with the Archbishop of Sweden,’ among others. On the occasion 
of the Luther celebration on November 10, Dr. Johannes Miiller- 
Elmau will hold lectures in Oslo. Furthermore, the Reverend Dr. 
Lilje, Secretary General of the German Christian Student Associa- 
tion (DCSV)—though in his capacity as Vice President of the World 
Association of Christian Students—will be in Sweden at the begin- 
ning of November and will be able to speak on this occasion about 
German problems, especially in student circles. Contact has also 
been established with English, especially Anglican, church circles 
by the visits to London in October of Bishop Hossenfelder * and our 
specialists, and it was discovered that there was the possibility of 
enlightening discussions above all through the Oxford Movement 
of the clergyman, Buchman.® 

When the initial excitement has calmed down abroad, it is intended 
to expand the lecturing activity systematically, especially in the 
north; to be sure, funds for this will have to be made available. 
Moreover, the attempt will be made to influence opinion abroad by 
theological publications on the foundations of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church. I should be exceedingly grateful to the Foreign Minis- 
try if it could express its willingness to support the work planned, 
financially too, if necessary. The budget of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church, which at least until January 1, 1934, is still adapted to 
the lesser needs of the German Evangelical Church Association, will 
in no case suffice to cover the financial demands on the German 
Evangelical Church, which have increased owing to the new tasks 
undertaken—also in the interest of nation and Reich—and the greater 
concentration of work.’ Lunwigi Monae 


* Erling Hidem, Archbishop of Upsala and Primate of Sweden. 

* Joachim Hossenfelder, leader of the German Christians. 

° Frank N. D. Buchman. 

$ Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “Propaganda Ministry !” 

"Marginal note: “The Evangelical Church is also in contact with the Prop- 
aganda Ministry in the matter of the lecture tours. 

“I have informed Oberkonsistorialrat Heckel that at the moment we have 
no funds available. He seemed to expect this and said that no reply to the 
letter was necessary. With the letter, the Reich Bishop had primarily in- 
tended to point out to the Foreign Ministry the need for increased propaganda 
abroad in the ecclesiastical field. I explained to Herr Heckel that we would be 
glad to examine in each individual case requests that might be submitted to us 
by the Church as regards individual trips abroad by German Evangelical clergy- 
men. Tothe files. R[oediger], Nov. 23.” 
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No. 56 


9151/E643887-91 
The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 


A. III. 1. b. 8 Pracur, November 9, 1933. 
Received November 11. 
- II Ts. 1485. 


PouiricaL Report 


Subject: German-Czechoslovak relations. 


Yesterday I called on Minister Bene’ and had an extended conver- 
sation with him on the political relations between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

At first I began with the fact that the German Consul in Brno— 
he is supposed to have induced a bookseller to remove atrocity litera- 
ture from his shopwindow by threatening to make his customers stay 
away—has been summoned before a magistrate for attempted un- 
lawful compulsion. I asked BeneS plainly what was really intended 
with this sort of nonsense, behind which the Communists were the 
driving force. Possibly a consul was actually criminally liable for 
his private actions. But in this case the Consul undoubtedly had 
acted—moreover in a manner ruling out any unlawful compulsion— 
in his official capacity, on the basis of his general instructions to 
oppose the atrocity propaganda. If the Czechoslovak Government 
objected to the Consul’s performance of his official duties, surely 
consultation with the German Government, and not recourse to the 
courts, was the only possible way. 

Bene’, who as usual was hearing of the matter for the first time, 
said that he could not object to my remarks, but had to find out first 
and would then let me know as soon as possible. 

He emphasized on this occasion, in an almost cordial manner, that 
for his part he would do everything to iron out any difficulty with 
the German Reich, to avoid any conflicts, and to bring about the peace- 
ful coexistence of the two countries. 

I thanked him for this statement and assured him that on my recent 
stay in Berlin I found the German Government animated by exactly 
the same intentions. He, Bene&, in his last speech in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, had spoken of correct relations between our 
countries and I should be very happy if I could accept and confirm 
that expression. However, it was a puzzle to me how he could recon- 
cile with it the fact that government newspapers, such as, e. g., the 


10n Oct. 31, Bene¥ had delivered a foreign policy address in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak Parliament. A report sent by the 
Legation on Nov. 2 had stated that this speech expressed an entirely negative 
attitude with respect to Germany (9147/E643359-60). 
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Sozialdemokrat were until quite recently calling the German people 
instigators of murder and arson. 

Bene’ replied that this mischief, which he regretted most of all, 
would probably, now that he was back in the country, soon subside. 
If he had not been compelled to be away a good deal, much would 
have gone differently. His Deputy? had certainly the necessary 
authority in dealing with the Government; but he did not have the 
necessary effectiveness with respect to the parties, and that was what 
mattered. At any rate, he would make every effort to remedy the 
abuses with respect to which there had been complaints and to impose 
on the émigrés the modesty becoming them as persons seeking 
asylum. 

I then took up the matter of the 25 or 30 Reich Germans who are 
still held in this country in preliminary detention for violations of 
the Law for the Protection [of the Republic] and whose only offense 
consisted largely in being National Socialist party members in 
Germany or having been found to be in possession of National Social- 
ist literature. After the Sudeten German National Socialist party 
had been dissolved * and had actually gone out of the picture, and after 
one had, it is hoped, convinced oneself—on the basis of the attitude 
which the Reich German press had taken toward these events—that 
the bombastic conjectures, according to which Germany was en- 
deavoring to revolutionize the Sudeten Germans, were unfounded, 
there was no longer any reason whatever to proceed with fire and 
sword against every Reich German who was a National Socialist. 
One really should let these people go as soon as possible. 

BeneS replied that in the first place he had to divert my eyes across 
the border into Germany; in the jails or concentration camps there, 
7 or 8 or 10 times as many Czechoslovaks were sitting who also had 
largely nothing else to answer for than that they belonged to a party 
outlawed in Germany, which in Czechoslovakia was a Government 
party. He had enjoined his Minister to employ in the innumerable 
démarches he made on behalf of these unfortunates the most con- 
siderate language, because he wanted to make full allowance for the 
emergency conditions prevailing in Germany. He asked me to con- 
vey his sincere thanks to the Foreign Minister, State Secretary von 
Bilow, and Ministerialdirektor Kopke for the good and understand- 
ing way in which the démarches of his Minister were received in the 
Foreign Ministry. But the result matched the good will of the 
parties concerned rather insufficiently. In any case the emergency 
situation in Germany was now over and he would soon be compelled 
to press much more urgently for the release of his fellow citizens. 
Would it really not be possible to settle all these cases on either side 


?Kamil Krofta. 
3 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 483. 
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of the border pari passu—by a tacit understanding not apparent on 
the outside ? 

It would have been easy to remark that the majority of the arrests 
of Reich Germans in Czechoslovakia probably resulted from this de- 
sire for compensation. But I suppressed this remark in order not to 
disturb the amicable atmosphere of the conversation and limited my- 
self to stating that I would submit this idea, on which I could take 
no position since I was not acquainted with the cases in Germany, to 
my Government. 

In the end we agreed that everything had to be done on both sides 
to counteract the senseless war hysteria which had taken hold of 
some parts of the population. Bene’ remarked that much of it was 
attributable to the “ceaseless marching” in Germany that was shown 
to the public in newspaper pictures and newsreels, and which in this 
country could be understood only as preparation for future war. He 
was actually shocked when he found the same hysteria prevailing in 
large strata in France and England. 

It is true that, as desired on both sides, the whole conversation re- 
mained at the surface of the problem. For the deeper conflicts be- 
tween the two countries are, at least for the present, insoluble. But 
if at least we succeeded in smoothing the surface and establishing an 
outwardly frictionless coexistence, we would gain much, I believe, 
also in view of our present situation. 

I am enclosing Benes’ reply in the Foreign Affairs Committees, 
published this morning.* 

Dr. Kocr 


*Not printed (9151/H643892-95). 


No. 57 


3154/671320-22 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 258 of November 10 Lonpon, November 10, 1983—3: 17 p. m. 
Received November 10—6: 55 p.m. 
RM 1555. 


For the Foreign Minister exclusively. 

At the Lord Mayor’s annual banquet yesterday MacDonald made 
an important political speech; the entire part concerning foreign 
policy dealt with the disarmament problem and the action of Ger- 
many. The speech constitutes an urgent appeal to Germany to re- 
turn to international cooperation. It is critical of Germany’s with- 
drawal from the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations, 
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but contains various passages showing a great deal of understanding 
for German complaints and aspirations and of sympathy for German 
wishes. I have transmitted the most important passages of the 
speech by telegram No. 257.1 A complete text will be sent this eve- 
ning by airmail. 

Before the banquet MacDonald drew me into a conversation. He 
expressed regret at Germany’s withdrawal from international co- 
operation, whereupon I briefly enumerated our chief complaints con- 
cerning the handling of the disarmament problem: abandonment of 
the MacDonald plan, exclusion of Germany from the preliminary 
discussions, 4-year probationary period, postponement of equality of 
rights, one-sided supervision, etc. MacDonald defended the English 
procedure but intimated discreetly that he was not entirely in agree- 
ment with the handling of the matter by the Foreign Office. He said, 
for example, that he had by no means considered the result of the 
preliminary discussions this past summer as binding agreements and 
had wanted them to be presented to Germany, too, merely as pro- 
posals concerning which it was perfectly possible to negotiate 
further. 

In the further course of the conversation MacDonald constantly 
repeated that, however they had developed, matters could not be per- 
mitted to drag on any further; rather, an effort must be made to re- 
establish international contact. He was racking his brain for some 
way of bringing this about and the thought had come to him that a 
visit by the Reich Chancellor to London? might perhaps be a good 
way. This thought, he expressly emphasized, was a purely personal 
idea which the English Cabinet knew nothing about. He was speak- 
ing to me about it only as a friend and not as Prime Minister. In 
any case, however, he was sure that the Reich Chancellor would re- 
ceive a most friendly reception in England from the people and the 
Government. 

I did not discuss this idea, which I really believe is a purely per- 
sonal creation of MacDonald’s, since I am naturally fully aware of 
the manifold circumstances which make such a visit impossible, and 
since, even if such a visit were conceivable, I would not consider it 
advisable at the present moment. 

The conversation ended with MacDonald again emphasizing the 
necessity of finding some way, after the German election,’ to restore 
international cooperation. 

On Wednesday, November 15, I am dining with MacDonald in a 
very small group at a mutual acquaintance’s. I naturally realize that 
I can be positive only in criticism and explanation of past occur- 

*Not printed (3154/670258-61). 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Absurd.” 
* Held on Nov. 12, 19383. 
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rences and must be noncommittal with respect to further develop- 
ments.* 


Horsca 


* See document No. 59 and footnote 5. 


No. 58 


9176/H645570 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 67 of November 10 Warsaw, November 11, 1933—1: 30 a. m. 
Received November 11—2: 50 a. m. 
W IV Po. 8179. 


I discussed with the Foreign Minister today the continuance of the 
economic negotiations in accordance with the decisions taken in Ber- 
lin. Beck promised to bring the matter before the Council of Min- 
isters and to urge that an agreement be reached. He stressed the fact, 
however, that he could not guarantee the success of his efforts, be- 
cause in the present economic crisis, the influence of the Foreign 
Ministry on the economic offices was slight. He also intimated that 
developments in the general situation since Germany’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations had not been without their influence on 
Polish interest in a settlement of German-Polish economic relations. 
Even if public opinion here, in contrast to that in certain other coun- 
tries, watches the political situation calmly, it would nevertheless be 
hard, without the argument of great economic advantages, such as the 
possibility of an exportation of coal to Germany would have offered, 
to overcome present objections. 

The conversation was conducted in a decidedly friendly manner; 
but this time there was lacking the assurance of the unqualified will 
to reach an agreement, such as is usually emphasized by Beck. 

Since the Minister of Commerce is away at present, the discussion 
of individual questions scheduled to take place with him cannot take 
place until Wednesday. I shall therefore start action on an exten- 
sion of the temporary arrangement if the Poles do not for their part 
take the initiative in this. 

Mo.tTKes 


4i.e., Noy. 15. 


455080—59—12 
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No. 59 


3154/671318-19 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Great Britain 


Telegram 


No. 302 Bertin, November 11, 1988—5: 05 p. m. 
| zu RM 1555.7 


For the Ambassador personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 258.* 

The idea mentioned to you by MacDonald of a visit by the Reich 
Chancellor to England is naturally quite absurd. I need not cite 
specific reasons. I request you, however, to point out to MacDonald 
when the opportunity presents itself that the English Foreign Min- 
ister has, after all, stated that the equality of rights conceded to Ger- 
many in December of last year? cannot be granted to the present re- 
gime in Germany. Simon spoke to the same effect to me in Geneva. 
I request you furthermore to point out to MacDonald that our wishes 
must after all be known to him, both from the speeches of the Reich 
Chancellor and from mine, but particularly from the detailed state- 
ments made by the Reich Chancellor to the English Ambassador.* 
For the present we have nothing to add to these statements and Mac- 
Donald is mistaken if he believes he can gather from my speech of 
November 6* that we will come forward with new proposals after 
the elections.® 


NEURATH 


*RM 1555: Document No. 57. 

? See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 18. 

® See document No. 23. 

*See document No. 54, footnote 2. ’ 

°On Nov. 15 Hoesch reported that he had that day had a private conversation 
of 2 hours with MacDonald at the home of an acquaintance. MacDonald had 
asked whether Germany could not give some hint which might lead to the 
resumption of negotiations. “In reply,’ Hoesch reported, “I limited myself to 
the statement that Germany would certainly be prepared to enter into any con- 
versation which one wished to conduct, but a German initiative could not be 
counted on; nor was there any question of Germany resuming the haggling at 
Geneva in the old style. I did not mention the statements made by the Reich 
Chancellor to the English Ambassador in Berlin, since MacDonald was obviously 
not familiar with them and I considered it tactically wrong to bring them up at 
this time.” (telegram No. 268 : 3154/671330-32) 
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No. 60 


8772/H611274-76 
Memorandum by the Director of Department VI 


Brritin, November 11, 1933. 
e.o. VI A 2581. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Roediger. 


BRIEF FOR THE CONVERSATION OF THE ForEIGN Minister WitH Herr 
Rupotr Hess 


In Herr Hess’ letter of October 28 to the Foreign Ministry? it is 
stated that the Volksdeutsch Council will get in touch with the Foreign 
Ministry regarding details of its specific activities. Herr Steinacher 
has in the meantime requested a discussion. The Foreign Ministry 
is prepared to comply with this. It is also intended to give the 
Volksdeutsch Council the opportunity to express its ideas before the 
interministerial body having jurisdiction over volksdeutsch questions. 
Members of this committee are the directors of departments, and heads 
of divisions of the Foreign Ministry (who have primary responsibility 
in this matter), the Reich Ministers of Interior, Finance, Economics, 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, of the Prussian State Min- 
istry, the Prussian Ministries of Interior, Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
Finance. 

The creation of the Volksdeutsch Council is to be welcomed, because 
it represents a valuable instrument for unifying activities concerning 
the German nationality, especially in the interest of German national] 
groups abroad. But it must be fully understood that the discussions 
requested by the Volksdeutsch Council can be conducted only on the 
following basis: 

The volksdeutsch work and the minorities question are very closely 
linked with Germany’s foreign policy in general. The Ministries 
concerned will be glad to receive from the Volksdeutsch Council and 
to examine any suggestion relating to the furtherance of German na- 
tionality work. But the ultimate decision in all volksdeutsch and 
minorities questions must rest with the Reich Government, and specifi- 
cally with the Foreign Ministry which is responsible for foreign policy. 

The departments concerned will also be glad to receive suggestions 
and recommendations from the Volksdeutsch Council in questions of 
the financial care for the German element abroad. But in this sphere, 
too, the ultimate decision in all questions relating to official funds 
or funds of organizations which depend on official organizations 


1 See document No. 31, footnote 1. 
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(Deutsche Stiftung, Ossa) ? must exclusively be reserved to the re- 
sponsible departments concerned. This last point has already been 
brought to Herr Hess’ attention in the letter of the Foreign Minister 
of November 8, 1933,3 in reply to his letter of October 28. 
Herewith submitted to the Foreign Minister through the State 
Secretary.‘ 
STIEVE 


2 These organizations under supervision of the Foreign Ministry were engaged 
in financing enterprises with the aim of strengthening economically German 
minorities in other Huropean countries. Cf. Series D, vol. vu, document No. 
523, footnote 2. 

*Not printed (8772/H611268-71). This letter, while welcoming the creation 
of the Volksdeutsch Council, pointed out “that Ossa with its affiliated com- 
panies (Ostsee, Pontus, Vereinigte Finanzkontore, etc.), as well as the Deutsche 
Stiftung are organizations which were created by the Reich Government to 
carry out political tasks and are subject to current surveillance by the Reich 
Ministries charged with supervising them and the Court of Accounts of the 
German Reich.” This reminder in the Foreign Minister’s letter to Hess was 
occasioned by a communication from Hess under the date of Oct. 30 informing 
Ossa and similar organizations that they were being placed under the juris- 
diction of the Volksdeutsch Council (9781/H686851). 

‘Marginal note: “It is to be submitted again for the discussion with Hess. 
v. N[eurath], Nov. 13.” 


No. 61 


3154/670250-57 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Beruin, November 11, 1933. 
za RM 15492 


With regard to the Ambassador’s private conversation with me 
mentioned on page 2 of the Foreign Minister’s memorandum on his 
talk with French Ambassador Frangois-Poncet,) the circumstances 
are as follows: 

The French Ambassador, who contrary to his custom had not come 
to see me for several weeks, spoke to me at the reception at the 
English Embassy on November 3 about his not having called on me 
for such a long time and promised that he would visit me the next 
week, adding that he had no official communication to make but felt 
the need of having a purely private, friendly talk with me sometime 
about the foreign policy situation, which worried him very much. 
M. Frangois-Poncet then called on me in the evening after the recep- 
tion at the Russian Embassy on November 7. He began his con- 
versation with the remark that he came, as already announced, 
without official instructions, even without previous consultation with 
Paris, and wanted to talk with me only as a private individual. In 
the course of the conversation he repeated this remark several times 


*RM 1549: Document No. 54. 
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and explained that his reserve was due, among other things, to the 
fact that he had no personal connections with Sarraut and his group 
and hardly believed, furthermore, that the Sarraut Government was 
strong enough for the Germans to inaugurate a discussion with 4 
let alone fruitful negotiations. At the close of the conversation the 
Ambassador asked me once more to consider his statements as purely 
personal ideas, a private study so to speak, and also to treat them as 
such. He was asking me not to make any written record of them, 
but said that as soon as he obtained a somewhat clearer picture in 
Paris he would try to speak with the Foreign Minister and, if pos- 
sible, also with the Reich Chancellor in the same sense. 

After this preliminary statement it should be noted with regard to 
his remarks, in connection with the Foreign Minister’s memorandum, 
that M. Francois-Poncet did not, as the starting point of his conversa- 
tion, make the assertion to me that “Germany was rearming with all 
means at her command.” On the contrary, M. Francois-Poncet stated 
at the outset that it seemed quite feasible to him to discuss disarmament 
within the framework of the statements which the Reich Chancellor 
had made to the English Ambassador? if at the same time, as the 
Reich Chancellor obviously had in mind, the status quo of the arma- 
ments of the other Great Powers were sanctioned by treaty. The 
Ambassador supplemented this remark by saying that in such an agree- 
ment concessions with regard to heavy offensive weapons also on the 
part of the heavily armed states seemed possible and obtainable. Such 
a disarmament convention, however, would meet with the solid oppo- 
sition of public opinion, especially in the Anglo-Saxon world, since 
it would appear as a rearmament of Germany and a retention of the 
dangerous heavy armaments of the other Great Powers, hence would 
not result in any advance in the direction of the disarmament which 
was so fervently desired everywhere. To this extent, therefore, the 
statements of the French Ambassador coincide completely with what 
he told the Foreign Minister. M. Frangois-Poncet added that one 
should get away from the word “rearmament.” One ought to speak, 
for example, of modernization of the German armed forces or else 
think up some other word more effective from the point of view of 
propaganda. Francois-Poncet tried to establish the transition to the 
statements on the nonaggression pacts with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as well as on Austrian independence and the Saar, which he made to 
me too, by expressing himself to the effect that a Europe which thus did 
not lay down its arms must demonstrate to its peoples the universal love 
of peace by special acts such as those mentioned above. The equality 
of rights for Germany, sanctioned by treaty and put into effect, was 
acceptable to Europe only in conjunction with a truce of God ex- 
tending over as long a period as possible. In his conversation with 


? See document No. 23. 
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me the Ambassador then said further that he personally thought the 
conclusion of a nonaggression pact with Poland was quite within the 
scope of the statements which the Chancellor had made earlier in 
his Reichstag speech * as well as later. The same was true of the un- 
doubtedly less difficult conclusion of a nonaggression pact with 
Czechoslovakia. Regarding the independence of Austria, too, the Am- 
bassador thought he could deduce from various statements of the 
Chancellor an inclination toward a treaty reassuring that there would 
be no Anschluss. M. Francois-Poncet then spoke in especially great 
detail about his ideas concerning the settlement of the Saar problem. 
They may be briefly summarized by stating that he considers the Saar 
Territory a bridge between Germany and France. The Saar, which 
he repeatedly called a bilingual territory,* was economically just as 
dependent on France as on Germany. Here was the proper ground 
for economic cooperation. In the course of these exceedingly vague 
and partly fantastic statements M. Francois-Poncet also mentioned 
the establishment of a free zone. Finally the Ambassador also went 
into the question of how negotiations between France and Germany 
could most suitably be prepared. M. Francois-Poncet seemed to take 
it for granted in that connection that especially the negotiations about 
the nonaggression pacts with Poland and Czechoslovakia referred to 
earlier would have to be conducted through Paris. He pointed out 
repeatedly that any French government would consider Germany’s 
return to the League of Nations as the obvious prerequisite for the 
conclusion of such a system of treaties. He believed, however, that 
this axiom of French policy did not exclude the possibility of initiat- 
ing and conducting the negotiations between Germany and France 
directly and outside Geneva; when completed, however, the work had 
to be crowned by the return of Germany to the League of Nations. 

I took a noncommittal attitude toward the statements of the Am- 
bassador and confined myself to occasional questions as, for example, 
why he did not consider the arbitration treaties with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia within the framework of Locarno ® as sufficient; to 
this he replied that [he] did not consider the political effect of these 
agreements, which were deliberately differentiated in relation to 
the West, as adequate; how he envisaged the solution of the Corridor 
problem or at least the upholding of this claim, to which the Am- 
bassador replied that the justified demand of Germany could un- 
doubtedly be taken into account through appropriately formulated 
reservations; ° what he meant by Austrian independence; thereupon 
the Ambassador replied that it would be sufficient if one would cease 
to talk constantly of Anschluss, and even more so, of carrying it out 


* See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 451. 
“In Neurath’s handwriting : “!!” 


® See League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. Liv, pp. 289-363. 
* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “?” 
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possibly at the present time. The statements of the Ambassador on 
the Saar were so general and showed such slight understanding of the 
matter that I told him a discussion of this problem on the basis out- 
lined by him could not be considered at all. 

In summary I pointed out to the Ambassador that in my personal 
opinion an initiative by Germany in the direction he suggested was 
in the circumstances out of the question. It was now up to the other 
Great Powers to submit proposals to us, the more so since his plans, 
too, depended in the last analysis on a previous settlement, satis- 
factory to all, of the German demand for equality of rights’ in the 
field of disarmament. 

At first I did not ascribe any special importance to the conversa- 
tion, in which, as stated, almost all the talking was done by M. 
Frangois-Poncet. I was then taken aback, however, when the Belgian 
Minister likewise called on me without any special reason after his 
return from Brussels and in the course of a lengthy conversation on 
pending matters brought up the same subject as Francois-Poncet 
had discussed with me. Count de Kerchove followed the same lines 
of reasoning and used almost the same arguments. We know from 
reliable sources that after November 7 the French Ambassador had 
practically the same conversation with the Italian Ambassador, too. 
On that occasion, M. Francois-Poncet made approximately the fol- 
lowing statement to Signor Cerruti with respect to the formula he 
had in mind: Note might be taken of the true peaceful sentiments 
of Germany which she had clearly manifested by her proposal to 
France to negotiate about the Saar problem and by her offer of a 
nonagegression pact to Czechoslovakia and Poland; assurances might 
be demanded of her to the effect that she would respect the independ- 
ence of Austria; on the other hand, Germany might be permitted a 
militia of 300,000 men and also light tanks and a certain number 
of defensive airplanes, while the other Powers would have to assume 
the obligation of not increasing their armaments during a certain 
period of years. It is significant that, according to this, Frangois- 
Poncet does not seem to have repeated to the Italian Ambassador the 
demand, so strongly emphasized in his conversation with me, that 
Germany first return to Geneva. 

It is striking that the French Naval Attaché,’ too, recently called 
on Lieutenant Commander Biirkner of the staff of the Chief of the 
Naval Command in order to find out from him, after first talking 
about purely naval questions, what intentions the German Govern- 
ment had in the political field. Herr Biirkner refused to talk and 
made an appropriate report to the responsible specialist in the 
Foreign Ministry. From all this it would seem that it is probably 
no longer merely a matter of private ideas and personal inquiries of 


™Comdr. Jean Tracou. 
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the French Ambassador, but that his conversation was held at least 
in consultation with Paris.® 
KorxKe 


* Marginal note: “Has been submitted to the Reich Chancellor. v. N[eurath], 
Nov. .15 [?]” 


No. 62 
3154/670249 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Bertin, November 11, 1933. 
zu RM 1549.1 


The ideas of the French Ambassador are very simple: He wants to 
make us pay for the slight rearmament demanded by us with a truce 
of God which would be tantamount to a voluntary recognition of the 
territorial settlements of the Versailles Treaty. The Reich Chancellor, 
however, demanded this modest rearmament in return for our aban- 
doning for the time being the demand for the disarmament of the 
others—which is due in accordance with treaties—and contenting our- 
selves with a limitation of their armaments. 

In taking a position against the proposals of Francois-Poncet, we 
can argue that performance and counterperformance are dispropor- 
tionate. In exchange for an Eastern Locarno or a truce of God we 
would have to demand either that the possibilities of peaceful revision 
become more real or an effective disarmament of the others (or both). 

Naturally, the Ambassador demands the Eastern Locarno in addi- 
tion to the old guarantees: No-Force [Declaration ],? supervision, etc. 
If we acceded to his suggestions, then after the expiration of the first 
disarmament convention when the question of the disarmament of the 
others is again placed on the agenda, we would have nothing more to 
give away and would be limited to the “moral” means of pressure, 
which has now so conspicuously failed.’ 


BtLow 


*RM 1549: Document No. 61. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 36 and 38. 

* Marginal notes: 

“[For] Neurath. H[itler].” 

“Submitted to the Reich Chancellor. v. N[eurath].” 
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No. 63 


8580/E601937 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


RM 1554 Beruin, November 11, 1933. 
IV Chi. 2490. 


I talked with Colonel General von Seeckt today about Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s wish Herr von Seeckt, who had already been ap- 
proached by the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires, told me that he must re- 
serve his answer as to whether he could possibly go to China again, at 
least for a few months. He had previously abandoned the idea com- 
pletely. If he were to acquiesce now after all, it would be only because 
he was convinced that in case he declined the invitation, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek would turn to the French and the German position 
in China would thereby be lost. 

According to a communication from Colonel von Reichenau in the 
Reichswehr Ministry, Colonel General von Seeckt’s new journey to 
China would have the approval of the Reichswehr Ministry. 

Frur. v. NEuRaTH 


* See documents Nos. 16 and 48. 

? Marginal note: “Dept. IV. Reichenau talked to me on the same line today. 
I indicated that it was essential that S[eeckt] undertake only a temporary visit 
and enter no employment contract or the like. B[iilow], Nov. 11.” 


No. 64 
8125/H581744—45 
Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Bergen 
Bertin, November 11, 1933. 


Dear Herr von Bercen: Thank you very much for your lines of 
November 31 and your efforts in that direction. As regards our own 
situation I hope for an understanding soon. My numerous conferences, 
like the last one in Cologne yesterday, have had the effect that the 
Episcopate will probably accept it if we make an arrangement in re- 
gard to organizations similar to that of the Italians, 1. e., if the Cath- 
olic organizations, including those in the first category,’ are brought 
into the over-all Hitler Youth organization on the condition that they 
receive adequate religious care by clergymen (Balilla chaplains*). I 


* Not found. ; ‘ 
2 Cf, article 31 of the Concordat; text in vol. 1 of this series, document No. 371. 


2 The Balilla was a fascist boys’ organization. 
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have asked Archbishop Grober whether the Episcopate did not want 
to make such a proposal on its own initiative.* 
With cordial greetings, also to your wife. 
Yours, etc. Papen 


“ ‘Marginal note: “As I have learned confidentially, the Cardinal Secretary 
of State has bluntly refused to accept the mediation proposal of the German 
bishops and has pointed out that the Holy See alone is competent to deal with 
this question which is tied up with the Concordat. At first the Pope wanted 
to have Archbishop Griber’s letter on this subject returned unanswered. 
Blergen], Nov. 22.” 


No. 65 


8681/H607321-33 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II* 


Bertin, November 13, 1933. 


Remarks ON Frencu Poricy Since GerMANny’s DEPARTURE 
From GENEVA 


I. It needs no further explanation that the attitude of France will, 
in the last analysis, prove decisive for the prospects of success of the 


Decisive importance Course adopted by German policy in the disarma- 


Paes ment question on October 14 of this year. Thus 


far this attitude is not yet clearly apparent. It can only be stated that 
France has, at any rate, refrained from taking immediate drastic 
action which, in view of the present situation, would perhaps have 
had to take place in accordance with Clemenceau’s or Poincaré’s way 
of thinking. Essentially, the question is whether it is certain that 
matters will remain like that. The decisive factors are, for one thing, 
to be sought in the realities and requirements of French domestic and 
foreign policy. Further decisive factors are the attitude of the other 
Great Powers, as well as our own further decisions. 

IJ. The internal political situation in France is relatively favorable 
for achieving our demand for equality of rights. Political leadership 
Effect of the internal 1S Still with the middle-class Left which—so as not 


political situation in 


France. to come in conflict with its own political ideology— 


*This memorandum was one of several enclosures (8681/H607334-41) to a 
letter of Nov. 21 from Képke to Ambassador Koster. In the letter Koépke 
described the memorandum as having been drawn up for “internal purposes” 
and remarked that, although events which took place since had made the 
memorandum somewhat out-dated in some points, it still might be of interest 
to Koster whose comments were being invited. 

In conclusion, Képke stated, “The questions dealt with in the enclosed docu- 
ments are, of course, problems of the very first order which really should not 
be dealt with in private correspondence. The questions, however, are not yet 
ripe for a decision to such an extent that we would be in a position to send 
you the necessary directives in the form of an instruction approved by the 
highest authorities. For this reason, I have chosen to transmit this information 
in a friendly, noncommittal form. Please take this into account in making 
use of this material.” (8681/E607316-20) 
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will only with difficulty resolve on forceful measures. More impor- 
tant still is the state of mind of the mass of the French voters, the 
great majority of whom want nothing to do with military ventures. 
The aversion to a policy of force is all the more potent in France, 
today, moreover, since there is probably the vague feeling that in 
the event of an invasion of German territory, there would be en- 
countered not merely passive resistance, as there was 10 years ago 
in the Ruhr, but that incalculable and bloody consequences would 
have to be expected. For years now the Parisian editorial offices 
have been trying zealously to fan the anti-German sentiment of the 
masses with the bogy of war threatening from Germany, with the result 
that the average Frenchman today takes an attitude of deep mistrust 
toward the statements of the German Government. Nor will the 
conviction that a German revenge is threatening, which has been 
inculcated in the French people, disappear overnight. But for the 
very reason that the French people have been indoctrinated in this 
way with the belief in the coming war, the words of the Reich Chan- 
cellor that Germany was offering its hand to France in token of 
reconciliation got more attention on the other side of the Vosges, 
despite all the existing mistrust, than the French press is willing 
to admit. The question is being raised whether the Government is not 
assuming a very grave burden of responsibility if it rejects the hand 
that has been offered in token of understanding. The overwhelming 
majority of the French people want to live in peace; they do not want 
to see their currency again placed in jeopardy; and they want, if 
possible, to see their national finances restored to order without 
any sacrifice on their part. Only if one succeeds in convincing the 
Frenchman that a hostile invasion of his country is imminent will he 
disregard everything else and, as he has always done so far in history, 
hasten to the colors in patriotic fervor. 

To be sure, the obstacle which this popular state of mind presents 
for French policy must not be overestimated either. Bismarck’s 
Possibility of a statement that the policy of France has always been 
Hans vo eet subject to the impulses of an often conspicuously 
small but energetic minority is still true today. Should such a mi- 
nority succeed, with the help of the pens of the Parisian journalists, 
not only in representing to the French people a measure of German 
policy as a prelude to an invasion of France, but also in making this 
appear credible, the sudden change may take place overnight. The 
weakness of the present Cabinet is no guarantee against this, for 
precisely because of this weakness, it can be swept out of office over- 
night in order to make way for a cabinet of the Union Nationale. 

III. French foreign policy has its own logic which demands, above 
all, the consistent and continued pursuit of its present line. If the 
reaction in the French press to the German statements concerning a 
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readiness to come to an agreement was so unfavorable, this was largely 
due to the fact that these statements implied at the same time the 
withdrawal of Germany from Geneva. For, as far as French foreign 
policy is concerned, Geneva means not only an international organi- 
zation, which one may use or not; rather, the policy of France has in 
the course of years almost identified itself with Geneva. Especially 
since the end of the Ruhr conflict of 1923, it has become almost the 
intent of French foreign policy to transfer the maintenance of the 
Versailles status quo from the atmosphere of the forced and dictated 
peace to a system anchored in Geneva, which alone has the authority 
of international law. In these circumstances, it is small wonder that 
the idea of negotiating with Germany, let alone of coming to an 
agreement with it at the moment when it turns its back on Geneva, 
appears almost incomprehensible to the French. It is characteristic 
of the perplexity which for the time being has been caused in Paris 
by the German decisions of October 14 that, besides repetition of the 
familiar argument that only Geneva could be considered as a frame- 
work for negotiations, a discussion has nevertheless arisen in the 
French public as to whether or not direct negotiations with Germany 
could be considered. This idea is overwhelmingly rejected, however, 
and the facts of French domestic and foreign policy, at any rate, 
affect the state of mind in the French Parliament in such a way that 
one wants nothing to do with either military ventures or negotiations 
with Germany. 

Instead of this, the idea has for the time being been entertained in 
Paris of continuing the disarmament debate at Geneva; this, despite 
Lalas RULE the severe setback experienced there as a result of 
Disarmament the German decisions of October 14. It was only 

; slowly that they came to realize in France that too 
rigid an insistence on the disarmament provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty was really no longer possible and that they agreed finally to 
the signing of the Five Power Protocol of December 11 of last 
year.* They regretted this concession, however, when the revolution 
in Germany in the spring of this year produced a change of senti- 
ment, principally in England and America, which seemed to improve 
the tactical position of France from week to week, through no effort 
of its own. From this time on, they were interested in not losing 
again the ground which had been regained. To keep fanning the 
anti-German sentiment and the belief in the acute threat to France 
from the new Germany was therefore considered the essential task 
of the French press, and a deaf ear was consequently turned to all 
reassuring German statements, since, after all, it was the desire to 
capitalize on the general uneasiness. In October of this year, they 
felt that, at last, they had come to the point of being able to pluck the 


* See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 18. 
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fruits of this activity at Geneva. But suddenly success failed to ma- 
terialize. France will naturally have to exploit the completely new 
situation with which it has, as a result, been faced, in order to secure, 
if possible, all the trump cards for future developments and hamper 
as much as possible the freedom of action which Germany recovered. 
French policy ought to achieve both things most easily through the 
simple continuance of the Geneva Disarmament Conference, with the 
aim of getting a convention adopted contingent upon Germany’s ac- 
cession. If this should succeed, Germany would be forced into the 
role of the obstructor of world peace and that, moreover, in circum- 
stances which at the same time would relieve France itself of the 
necessity of proceeding to disarm. It is certain that French policy 
would pursue this course if the attitude of the other Great Powers 
did not frustrate plans of this kind. 

IV. Right after the declaration of the withdrawal of Germany 
from the League of Nations, Paris had to learn to her extreme dis- 
France’s disappoint. Pleasure that the picture of a united front of the 
Soph ee yt dar grape Great Powers against Germany, which had just 
other Great Powers. been conjured up before the French public, had 
proved a delusion. Disillusionment began with the declaration by 
America that it did not wish to take part in purely European dis- 
putes.* Worse still for France is the fact that a retrograde move- 
ment is becoming noticeable in English public opinion in the direc- 
tion of greater understanding for the German point of view and is 
beginning to affect the attitude of the English Government. Italy, 
finally, can in no circumstances be counted on in Paris to support the 
French point of view through thick and thin. They will have to tell 
themselves in Paris that the reason for this sudden change behind the 
political scenes is to be found in the fears of the other Great Powers 
that France might perhaps want to embark on a policy of force. 
Indeed, the fact that the general situation lets even the mere idea of 
sanctions crop up in people’s minds is sufficient to cause the other 
Great Powers to dissociate themselves from French policy. This les- 
son will help to keep French policy for the time being on a peaceful 
course, particularly since the experience of the Ruhr conflict of 1923 
has taught every French politician the enduring lesson that France 
is not in a position to garner for the French bins the fruits of an ac- 
tion of violence against Germany if, in doing so, it acts in opposition to 
world public opinion. 


2%n the session of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference on Oct. 16, 
Norman Davis had read an official American statement in which it was said that 
the United States was not interested ‘in the political element or any purely 
Buropean aspect of the picture” and was “in no way politically aligned with any 
European Powers.” For the text, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 


1938, vol. I, p. 277. 
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The fact that France today also no longer has the freedom of action 
that it had in 1923 will have a similar effect. The treaty complex of 
Restraint on French Locarno is a two-edged blade. It can become ef- 
policy on account of fective for and against France. It would give 
France a free hand only if, contrary to the provisions regarding de- 
militarization of the left bank of the Rhine and the 50-kilometer 
zone on the right side of the Rhine, Germany should concentrate 
armed forces in this zone in such a way that it would have to be 
viewed as an unprovoked act of aggression making immediate defense 
measures necessary. Should this happen, the position of France 
would, of course, at one stroke be entirely favorable, since in that case 
all the treaty partners of Locarno, that is, England, Italy, Belgium, 
together with the Poles and Czechoslovaks, would be obligated under 
the Treaty to come to the aid of France. If this does not happen, 
however, and if we refrain from any violation of the provisions re- 
garding the 50-kilometer zone, France’s freedom of action would, at 
any rate, be impaired, if only by the situation with respect to inter- 
national law. 

If consideration for third powers thus acts as a curb on French 
policy, it is, on the other hand, in certain respects, also an obstacle 
to a direct German-French understanding. The 


Prevention of a 


G .: -F h . . . 
madera nakg ae possibility of a solution of the problem of arma- 
shind Bowerks ments whereby France would remain at her present 


level of armament, but Germany, on the other hand, would be per- 
mitted to rearm up to a certain limit, encounters the opposition, on 
grounds of principle, of the Anglo-Saxon Great Powers to any re- 
armament at all and their adherence to the concept of a moral obli- 
gation to general disarmament. To this extent there is a kernel of 
truth in the somewhat slogan-like assertion of the French press that, 
through a direct offer to negotiate with France, Germany only wanted 
to separate France from the other Powers. 

As a result, therefore, of the need for considering the other Great 
Powers, France has to think twice before adopting either a policy of 
force against Germany or one of direct understanding with it. 

V. Thus, in the final analysis, it will be the further decisions of the 
German Government that will be decisive for the French attitude. 
Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva has for the time being been 
interpreted uniformly in France to mean that Germany had wanted 
to assure herself of the chance to rearm unhampered by controls. It 
is out of the question that France should simply allow such German 
rearmament to take its course. Out of consideration for her own 
prestige alone, France would be forced to take definite action against 
Germany at once, if the latter should, for instance, formally declare 
the Versailles Treaty, or even only Part V thereof, as no longer binding 
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on her. But even a progressive rearmament on the part of Germany, 
that is more or less imperceptible, cannot be watched calmly by France. 
It will therefore be intent upon securing the necessary freedom of 
action against this contingency, which, in the circumstances, would 
have to be sought primarily through a Geneva mandate in some form or 
other. The path to this is opened by the provisions on investigation 
and possibly also article 15 of the League of Nations Covenant. 

In this situation the question arises to what extent French policy 
can be influenced, possibly through unilateral German statements con- 


Probable effect of cerning Germany’s positive armament goals. In 
unilateral German : F 5 Aas s 
statements on the this regard, it will naturally be of decisive impor- 
question of arma- . : poe 
ments. tance, for one thing, whether or not the aims outlined 


in such a German declaration exceed the limits of what French policy 
thinks it can still tolerate. Another factor that has to be considered 
in this connection is the possibility that, faced with such a German 
declaration, the French Government may find itself confronted with 
so strong a pressure from French public opinion and the French Parlia- 
ment that it is compelled to answer at once with strong action of its 
own. Such action as would be represented, for instance, by calling 
into session the League of Nations Council, or merely urgent démarches 
in Berlin, would harbor the danger that the French Government in 
this way would be pushed toward a course bound to lead it further 
than it might itself desire. For, in the end, there would remain only 
the choice between yielding and forceful measures, but the moment for 
yielding would probably have been missed. Thus the French Gov- 
ernment might actually find itself compelled, as a result of such de- 
velopments, to attempt once more the experiment of 1923, with the aim 
of preserving and restoring the Versailles Treaty. None of the other 
Powers are going to prevent France from doing this, particularly if 
French policy should succeed in inducing England to participate in the 
preceding steps, or in bringing about decisions of the League of 
Nations Council which it could invoke. 

This naturally does not preclude every kind of report on German 
rearmament aims; such reports have actually been given and made 
known to the French Government. The possibility must also be con- 
sidered that we shall perhaps very soon have to come forward with a 
precise formulation of our present demands in the field of armaments. 
Even if these should first sound to French ears as being absolutely 
outside any discussion, Paris will, in the end, study them nevertheless, 
provided that they are not expressed in a form that would cause the 
French Government to reject them formally at once. 


‘This article dealt with disputes between members of the League which were 
submitted to the League Council. 
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If, therefore, a solution of the tension that has arisen seems within 
the realm of possibility in the long run, there can really be no doubt, on 
Probable conditions the other hand, that French policy will not depart 
make any soluson from certain conditions as soon as the attempt 
dei should be made to put such a solution into the form 
of atreaty. Itmust at any rate be expected : 

First, that the French Government will, in all circumstances, de- 
mand that Germany submit to quite definite limitations on armaments 
and their guarantee through international supervision. French policy 
will all the more surely adhere to this demand since the other Great 
Powers have likewise by no means abandoned the thought of a settle- 
ment of the armament problem through an international disarmament 
convention. 

Second, French policy will insist most stubbornly on the condition 
that any conversation with Germany can be held only for the purpose 
of bringing it back to Geneva, that is, into the framework of the 
League of Nations. On this point, too, France can count on the 
support of the great majority of the Powers. 

Third, it is natural that the French Government will, insofar as it 
might be prepared to grant us concessions in the field of armaments 
exceeding the limits of her former accommodation, demand from 
us concessions in other fields which would enable it to defend before 
the Parliament and the allies of France a solution that takes into 
account our position. It would only follow loyally the traditions 
of French policy if it tried to obtain such German concessions in 
the field of “security.” Its cue for this is the declaration of the 
Reich Government of October 14 concerning our readiness to conclude 
long-term continental nonaggression pacts.’ The French will try 
to change this into an “Eastern Locarno,” and in addition to this, 
there will probably be also the demand for guarantees against the 
Anschluss of Austria with the Reich, as well as, possibly further 
wishes for a European pact of mutual assistance. 

VI. Insofar as matters can be judged at present, the following 
Conclusions. alternatives accordingly result : 

1) An understanding with France still seems conceivable and can 
be aspired to by German policy. In that case we must expect, how- 
ever, that extensive demands, particularly in the field of security 
guarantees (“Eastern Locarno”), will be made of us. It still remains 
to be seen to what extent it will be possible, when negotiations get 
under way, to reduce these demands to a scale that is tolerable for us. 
We hold a strong trump card in that we have the possibility to state 
that Germany considers its demands for the disarmament of its 
Versailles Treaty partners disposed of by being released from the 


5 Document No. 1. 
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provisions of the Versailles Treaty concerning the disarmament of 
Germany. If we play this trump card, however, it could easily, in 
the further course of the negotiations, rob us of the cooperation of 
England, whose moderating influence on France will, however, be 
difficult to dispense with. | 

2) On the other hand, the tension which has arisen may continue 
while France bestirs herself to draw the ring ever more tightly 
around us in order—if necessary, in disregard of the restraints which 
still exist—to prepare at last, together with its satellites, for a knock- 
out blow against the rising German Wehrmacht. This danger could 
perhaps be averted if we succeeded in wooing the other Great Powers 
away from France and over to our point of view. In view of the 
rejection in principle of all rearmament by England and America 

-and the marked reserve of Italy, the prospects for this are not very 
favorable, however. 

In the face of this alternative, the following considerations should 
probably, for the time being, govern our further conduct: 

1) A further clarification of the situation is to be awaited; at the 
same time, however, preliminary conversations that might contribute 
to this clarification should not be avoided. 

2) A precise formulation of our present demands in the armaments 
field should be prepared in order that we may be in a position to 
come forward with such a formulation at the proper time. 

3) With regard to the demands to be expected for additional 
security guarantees, we will have to pursue, for reasons of expedience, 
more dilatory tactics in order not to grant prematurely the concessions 


possible in this field. 
K6rker 
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9452/E666883-87 
The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador to the Soviet Union* 
Beriin, November 13, 1933. 

IV Ru. 4969 I. 


I have the honor to transmit to you as an enclosure directives for 
your activity as Ambassador in Moscow. I have informed the Reich 
Chancellor of these instructions. The Reich Chancellor has approved 
the “directives.” 

NEvRATH 


1Marginal note: “Given to Ambassador Nadolny personally on Nov. 14.” 
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[Enclosure] 


Drrecrives For AMBaAssApor NADOLNY ON THE Occasion or His Brine 
Sent as AmBassApor To Moscow 


e.o. LV Ru. 4969. 


1) Our relations with the Soviet Union are to be based in general 
on the statements of the Reich Chancellor in his Reichstag speech 
of March 23, 19338 :? 


“Toward the Soviet Union the Reich Government intends to culti- 
vate friendly relations advantageous to both parties. It is precisely 
the Government of the national revolution that finds itself in a posi- 
tion to pursue such a positive policy toward Soviet Russia. The 
fight on communism in Germany is our internal affair, in which we 
shall never tolerate interference from the outside. Political relations 
with other Powers with which we are linked by important interests 
in common are not affected thereby.” 


2) The treaty base is formed now as in the past by the existing 
treaties between Germany and the Soviet Union, particularly: 


a) the Rapallo Treaty ® 
b) the Berlin Treaty * 
c) the treaty complex of October 12, 1925. 


3) On this basis relations should be constituted in such a way that 
in the Soviet Government Germany will again have a valuable ele- 
ment [/aktor] for her foreign policy and so that the Soviet Union 
will offer a profitable field for German economic activity. 

4) In view of the present tension the important thing to begin with 
will be to restore a better atmosphere, on the basis of which there 
can be brought about the elimination of the present points of dispute, 
the removal of the disagreements caused in part by the difference in 
the two political systems, and the prevention of their recurrence in 
the future. The treaties must again be appropriately and fully 
applied. In all this the principle of reciprocity is to be observed. 
As conditions are, the process of developing friendly relations will 
take some time; it would be harmful to try to force the result which 
is hoped for by excessive eagerness. 

5) The following in particular should be borne in mind: 


sylvt text is printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 4th ed., vol. 1, pp. 

The Rapallo Treaty of Apr. 16, 1922; text in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1922, u, p. 677. 

The Treaty of Friendship and Neutrality between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, signed at Berlin on Apr. 24, 1926; text in League of Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. Lim, p. 387. The treaty was later extended by an agreement ratified 
on. May 5, 1933; cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 212. 

A group of agreements including a commercial treaty, with provisions con- 
cerning conditions of residence, business, and legal protection, ona most-favored- 
se basis. Text of the commercial treaty in Reichsgeseteblatt, 1926, tL, Dp. 2) 
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a) Politcally: 

Good German-Soviet relations are of essential importance to Ger- 
many. In Germany’s relations with Poland they are even of extreme 
importance. It should be discreetly learned what the direction of the 
real aims of Soviet foreign policy in this respect is, and whether that 
policy is still prepared to reject the Versailles system. If necessary, 
an attempt must be made to guide Soviet policy back into the old 

aths. We cannot and need not oppose the normalization by the 

oviet Government of its relations with other Powers, such as Poland 
and France. What must naturally be prevented, however, is the in- 
corporation of the Soviet Union in any political front directed against 
Germany. In certain individual questions it will be in Germany’s 
interest to intervene in an appropriate manner in the conflict between 
the Soviet Union and its neighbors. 

Good relations between the Reichswehr and the Red Army should 
be fostered. 

6) Economically: 

With regard to German-Soviet Russian economic relations the guid- 
ing principles set forth in article 1 of the Economic Agreement of 
October 12, 1925, apply. It must still be our endeavor to ensure Ger- 
man industry as large a share in Russian business as possible. We 
must also be careful to ensure a commensurate sale for Russian prod- 
ucts on the German market, so as to make it easier for the Soviet 
Government to meet its obligations to Germany. These interests 
must be reconciled and the necessary stability of trade established. 

c) With regard to the two political systems: 

The fundamental difference between the two political systems need 
not be an obstacle to successful further development of German-Soviet 
relations. In that connection, however, it is necessary to adhere to the 
principle that all attempts at influencing the internal affairs of the 
other country are to be avoided (radio, press). 


6) In view of the difficulties of our relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the solution of the problems to be undertaken requires espe- 
cially close and constant contact of the Embassy in Moscow with the 
Foreign Ministry. The Ambassador should therefore be especially 
careful to maintain this contact, if necessary through oral discussion 
in Berlin. 
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8038/H578119-22 
Ministerialdirektor Ritter to Ambassador Hassell 


Brriin, November 13, 1933. 


Dear Herr von Hassett: We took advantage of Herr Smend’s 
recent visit? to discuss with him your suggestion of a preliminary 
agreement [Punktationen] concerning a joint German-Italian eco- 
nomic policy in the Danube Basin. Herr Smend had first talked 


1 See document No. 28. 
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with Herr von Biilow and Herr Képke and found out that both 
still thought that the idea of such a preliminary agreement had merit. 
From the letters that have passed between us you are aware that I 
agree with this. The fact that you received no explicit instructions at 
the time to pursue the suggestion further is solely due to Herr K6pke’s 
being taken ill at the time and my going to Geneva for several weeks. 

The question before us now is whether the idea of such an under- 
standing could be taken up anew and pursued further at this date, in 
view of the intervening events and, particularly, the Italian memo- 
randum.? I believe that in the circumstances we here must primarily 
rely on your judgment. It is a little difficult for us here to have a 
clear and continuous view of the intentions which the Italian Gov- 
ernment in pursuing in following up its Danube memorandum, par- 
ticularly with respect to the timing and tactical emphasis. The situa- 
tion as of now and in the near future appears to me as follows: 


There exist at this time two centers of activity concerned with eco- 
nomic questions in the Danube region, one in Rome, the other in 
Prague. Rome has laid its plans on the table and opened them to 
diplomatic discussion. However, nobody seems to know for certain 
at the moment how this diplomatic discussion is to be carried on. 
Prague is leaving its plans somewhat obscure. The decisions of 
Sinaia? have not been officially published. Semi-officially or on some 
special occasions, such as the recent foreign policy debate in the 

zech Parliament, Benes allows just as much to come out as he thinks 
necessary to enable him to say if the occasion arises later: “I never 
made any secret of my intentions; I did announce them quite openly, 
didn’t I?” On this point I observed in a memorandum on my im- 
peers on the subject in Geneva (which was sent to the Embassy 

y instruction No. W 7317 II of October 17, 1933) :* “Bene’’ chief 
aim is to keep the major Powers away from the further handling and 
developing of Danube questions . . . . He stated that he would suc- 
ceed in the same effort (welding together of the Little Entente) also 
in the economic sphere, provided he could keep out the major Powers.” 
These impressions gained in Geneva have now been confirmed by the 
statements on the subject which Benes recently made in the Czech 
Parliament.5 M. Benes thought it appropriate to have the Czecho- 
slovak Legation here transmit to the German Government his state- 
ments in Parliament, which he apparently expanded somewhat in 
detail for this purpose. I have had an extract made of the economic 
part. An instruction on it will be forwarded to the Embassy * in due 
time. The most essential feature of Benes’ plans seems to me to be a 
desire to accomplish everything within the framework of the Little 
Entente, together with an anxious preoccupation to keep the major 
Powers out. Thecurrent tactical attitude adopted by Berlin and Paris 
toward these two centers of activity is rather one of awaiting develop- 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 

*The Permanent Council of the Little Entente had met Sept. 25-27 at Sinaia 
in Rumania. 

‘Not printed (8036/H578006-10). 

® See document No. 56, footnote 1. 

°Not printed (9608/E678125-34). 
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ments. Berlin and Paris have both deemed it desirable to let it be 
known that each is in sympathy with the Italian Danube memorandum. 
I believe that Berlin’s substantive agreement should be regarded as 
more genuine than that of Paris. There can be no doubt, at least as 
far as I am concerned, that Paris is actually and politically behind 
the Prague plans and that it approves the Italian memorandum only 
nin reacties reasons so as to keep a hand in the further development of 
is plan. 

If this estimate of mine is correct, the Italian Government might 
perhaps consider it not undesirable even at this late date to conclude 
a preliminary agreement with Germany along the lines proposed by 
you. Such a preliminary agreement might give the Italian Govern- 
ment the advantage in any further contentions between the two cen- 
ters of activity, of having Germany privately on her side in any case. 
This might prove a valuable source of security for Italy. For while 
it is true that Germany, owing to her own new agrarian policy, is 
no longer as important to Rumania and Yugoslavia as she was 3 years 
ago, it is nevertheless still a fact that nothing of any fundamental 
importance regarding the economy of the Danube Basin can be ac- 
complished either without or in opposition to Germany. The exist- 
ence of such an understanding would, moreover, strengthen Rome 
outwardly in relation to Prague, for the fact of the existence of such 
an instrument could not be kept from the knowledge of the outside 
world, especially if neither Rome nor Berlin attached any particular 
importance to its being kept secret. I cannot see any objection to 
this preliminary agreement on the ground of our substantive reser- 
vations on some of the points of the Italian Danube memorandum, 
since preliminary agreement, either as formulated by you or in a 
slightly changed form, does not commit us in any way on these reser- 
vations with respect to the Italian memorandum (preferential treat- 
ment of countries with unfavorable trade balances and preference for 
Trieste). Neither could the still fluid Austrian question change the 
position taken to any degree. 


This is how I see the situation and therefore, for myself, I reach 
the conclusion that it would still be possible to pursue your proposal 
of a preliminary agreement even under the changed circumstances 
of today. Herr von Bilow and Herr Koépke have read and approved 
this letter. We would be greatly interested in having your views 
on it.’ 

Yours, etc. Rirrer 


™In a minute of Nov. 29 for the State Secretary, which was shown to the 
Foreign Minister, Ritter recorded that he had discussed with Hassell in Berlin 
the question whether a written reply should be made to the Italian mem- 
orandum on the Danube Basin. Hassell and Ritter agreed that it was not 
advisable for a written reply to be given at the time. ; 3 

They also agreed that Hassell should inquire about the further intentions 
of the Italian Government with respect to the Danube Basin and would use 
such inquiry to pass to a discussion of the proposed preliminary agreement. If 
he found the Italian DP naar SNE is he would attempt to arrive at such 

iminar reement (3086/ ; 

, Hee aleb Coscelbe report of his interview with Mussolini on Dec. 6, document 


No. 104. 
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No. 68 
3086/618270-74 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Berurn, November 15, 1933. 
[II Ts. 1459].* 


The Czechoslovak Minister, Mastn¥, who called on me today after 
his return from Prague, transmitted in the first place the enclosed 
note verbale,? in which the Legation complains anew about the 
Sudeten German Home League [Heimatbund]. M. Mastny added 
that he had been approached in Prague by all responsible authorities 
time and again on the subject of the rabble-rousing activity of the 
Sudeten German Home League, so dangerous for mutual relations, 
and had received the express instruction from BeneS to complain about 
the matter once more at the Foreign Ministry. Upon instructions of 
his Government he had to request a written answer. 

I replied to the Minister that in the meantime we had already taken 
steps in the direction requested by him at the time. The Sudeten 
German Home League was at the moment in the process of reorganiza- 
tion with respect to both personnel and structure, and I hoped that 
this very measure would take care of the Czech complaints in the 
future. Of course we would nevertheless send the present complaint 
to the authorities concerned and give him the desired reply in writing 
very shortly. 

For the rest, the Minister said, regarding his stay in Prague, that 
he had been able to discover with great satisfaction that the beginning 
of a certain pacification could be felt in the general atmosphere. He 
pointed particularly in this connection to the decision in the court 
of appeals, that had in the meantime been handed down in the Brno 
Jungsturm trial,? and had not gone along with the conclusions of the 
court of first instance, which in his opinion, too, were extremely ques- 
tionable. The decision in a Hulcin matter in Gitin, too, took account 
of this better understanding of the courts, which had in the meantime 
been given appropriate instructions from above. 

I acknowledged this fact with a few friendly words of appreciation 
for the Minister’s obviously successful activity as a mediator in 
Prague. 

M. Mastny admitted that he had really spared no effort personally 
to avoid a further aggravation of the conflict. He could even tell 
me, requesting that it be treated confidentially for the present, that 
he had persuaded BeneS to take steps toward a pardon of the 10 Asch 

* The file number is from another copy of this document. 


* Not printed (9681/E681689-95). 
° See vol. I of this series, document No. 326 and footnote 2. 
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Reich Germans‘ who had been sentenced. To be sure, some time 
would still pass before the pardon was announced, but he had been 
assured of it as practically certain. He was only hoping that in the 
meantime no new unrest and irritation would be created in the press 
and elsewhere in public on either side. In this regard he was some- 
what concerned about the course of the trial that had been held recently 
in Prague in one of the so-called Kass cases against a former SA man. 
In this trial the—incidentally Jewish—counsel for the defendant 
had engaged in atrocity propaganda of the most outrageous kind and 
among other things had made the motion to have admitted extensive 
evidence about the atrocities that had allegedly occurred in the German 
concentration camps. The court had refused this request at once as 
not pertinent to the case. Nevertheless he was afraid that the out- 
rageous speech of the counsel would perhaps be taken up in the German 
press and through misunderstanding of the facts might offer occasion 
for vehement new attacks on the Czech courts. In any case he pre- 
ferred to be the one to call my attention to this case, about which he 
had not yet read anything in our press up to now. 

M. Mastny did not mention the idea of exchanging political prison- 
ers on both sides, which was discussed in the conversation between 
Benes and Minister Koch in Prague.’ We also did not discuss the 
newspaper bans. Moreover, this time the Minister did not mention 
the Tschuppik® case. M. Mastny was obviously pressed for time, 
since he had to go from here to the opening of the Reich Chamber of 
Culture. 

In parting, the Minister turned the conversation briefly to the prob- 
lem of nonaggression pacts, regarding which there had been so much 
comment in the last few days, particularly in the Polish press. M. 
Mastny did not ask any precise question, but restricted himself to the 
remark that there must after all be something to the talk of a German- 
Polish nonaggression pact, for he, too, had recently been asked by a 
very noteworthy German source about the possibility of a German- 
Czechoslovak nonaggression pact. Requesting that it be treated 
strictly confidentially, the Minister explained this hint to the effect 
that it involved a personage from the Chancellor’s own entourage. 
Who it was, the Minister did not want to tell me.” He had simply 
answered the query by saying that he could not imagine any envoy of 
any country who could take a negative position with respect to a 
possibility such as this, developing and strengthening the relations be- 
tween his homeland and Germany. On the other hand, he could not 
take any steps in this direction in Prague, not even attempts at sound- 
ing out, without jeopardizing the success from the very start, unless 


4 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 326. 


5 See document No. 56. 
® See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 429 and footnote 4. 


7 Cf. document No. 15. 
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he was placed in a position of combining it with concrete proposals. 
However, he wanted to define his position to me strictly personally, 
to the effect that he considered it out of the question at the present 
stage of affairs that negotiations with Czechoslovakia on a nonaggres- 
sion pact could lead to an agreement satisfactory to both countries 
and truly useful for the peace of Europe. Czechoslovakia was not 
only bound by her friendly and contractual relations to France, but in 
connection with such a nonaggression pact would also have to take 
into account the structure of the Little Entente, which was likewise 
defined by treaty, as well as Czech relations with Poland. Without 
appropriate reservations, a German-Czech nonaggression pact, in his 
opinion, was not possible. The basic prerequisite for such negotia- 
tions, he thought, was therefore the settling of German-French rela- 
tions. He called to mind that BeneS, too, had stated time and again 
that German-Czechoslovak relations depended in the last analysis on 
the German-French relationship. This, of course, did not prevent 
Prague and Berlin from trying at any time to clear up in friendly 
agreement in direct negotiations the differences which unfortunately 
existed between the two countries at the present time. The Minister 
then recalled our Locarno arbitration treaty and the Kellogg Pact, 
which after all offered both countries adequate guarantees against 
warlike actions. A nonagegression pact between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany should not be built on the purely negative mutual fear of 
attacks, but it should—and with this the Minister closed his state- 
ments—give expression in a constructive way to the mutual friendship. 

Korxe 


No. 69 
6177/E463472-73 


The Director of Department IV to the Legation in Poland 


Telegram 
URGENT Novemper 15, 1933. 
PRIORITY Sent November 16—12: 20 a. m. 
No. 146 IV Po. 8269. 


The conversation of the Reich Chancellor with M. Lipski? with 
Herr von Neurath present took place this morning and lasted about 


? *No minute of this conversation has been found. An unsigned Foreign Min- 
istry briefing paper is in the file (6174/H462948-50) and Lipski’s own report of 
ie apr is ee yy Polish Foreign Ministry’s publication, O ficial 
uments Concerning Polish-German and Polish-Soviet Relati — 
(London, n. d.), pp. 16-19. eR eRe 
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anhour. The official communiqué is being broadcast by WTB. This 
communiqué was agreed upon with M. Lipski, who also obtained the 
approval of the Warsaw Government.? ; 

M. Lipski began the conversation by conveying Pilsudski’s regards 
and expressing the wish of the Marshal for the develepment of 
friendlier German-Polish relations through direct conversations. He 
stressed the fact that it had always been the desire of the Marshal 
to cultivate friendly relations with Germany. The Reich Chancellor 
replied in detail to Lipski’s long speech, first stating that his stand- 
point as a National Socialist was well known. He reckoned with 
realities and took for granted the existence of the Polish state. As 
in his Reichstag address of May of this year,’ the Reich Chancellor 
stated that he was opposed to any forcible nationalization of foreign 
territory. Poland and Germany were neighboring nations, and that 
was that. This fact must be taken into account, and it was non- 
sense to wage a war over small border revisions. To be sure, he must 
stress the fact that, as a result of the Versailles Peace Treaty, a condi- 
tion had been created that was intolerable for Germany and neces- 
sarily painful toevery German. He thought it would have been quite 
as possible to accede to Poland’s desire for free access to the sea in an- 
other way. He had been a soldier; he knew war and he knew also that 
a victorious war would bring neither side lasting advantages exclu- 
sively, and that the losses would far outweigh the gains. He thought, 
however, that if good will existed, and a suitable atmosphere were 
created, even difficult problems could be brought to a peaceful solution. 
Accordingly he weleomed Pilsudski’s suggestion, and he, for his part, 
was entirely prepared to issue a statement to the effect that the Ger- 
man Government had the intention to refrain from a forcible solution 


of the problems pending between Germany and Poland. 
MryYER 


2 A note containing amendments in Neurath’s handwriting reads: 

“Berlin, Nov. 15, 1933. The draft handed the Polish Minister at 4:15 today. 

“In the presence of the Foreign Minister, the Reich Chancellor today re- 
ceived the Polish Minister, who was paying his first visit. The conversation 
regarding German-Polish relations resulted in the full agreement of both Gov- 
ernments in the intention to take up the questions affecting the two countries 
through direct negotiations and also to renounce any use of force in their rela- 
tions with each other in order to consolidate peace in Europe. 

“Postscript by the Foreign Minister: ‘Approved by the Reich Chancellor.’ ” 

There follows the further note in Neurath’s handwriting: “At 7: 20 p. m., the 
Polish Minister delivered the approval of the Polish Government of the above 
text. The communiqué is to be published tomorrow morning.” (2945/575856) 
3 See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 451. 
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No. 70 


6177/H463474 


The Director of Department IV to the Legation in Poland and the 
Embassies in Great Britain, Italy, the Soviet Union, and France 


Telegram 


URGENT Bertin, November 16, 1933—8:15 p. m. 
1. To Warsaw No. 148 IV Po. 8269 II. 
2. To London No. 305 

3. To Rome No. 273 

4. To Moscow No. 240 

5. To Paris No. 565 


Tol. With reference to my telegram No. 146.* 

To 1-5. Strictly confidential. For the Ambassador only. 

In the Reich Chancellor’s conversation with M. Lipski the question 
of a formal nonaggression pact was not discussed. As already indi- 
cated in the communiqué? there was simply full agreement of both 
Governments in the intention to take up the questions affecting both 
countries through direct negotiations, and in order to consolidate peace 
in Europe to renounce any use of force in their relations with each 
other. It is a matter then only of a repetition of the idea of the No- 
Force Declaration,’ and then only as a press communiqué and accord- 
ingly not in the form of a special treaty.* 

Meyer 


+ Document No. 69. 

? See document No. 69, footnote 2. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 36, footnote 2. 

“By telegrams Nos. 149, 806, 275, 242, and 567 of Nov. 17 to the Missions in 
Poland, Great Britain, Italy, the Soviet Union, and France, respectively, this 
telegram was corrected as follows: “The above-mentioned telegram is to be 
corrected to the extent that it is contemplated putting a no-force declaration in 
treaty form.” 


On the telegram is the unsigned marginal note: “In accordance with the Min- 


isters’ conference in the Chancellor’s office last evening. Nov. 17.’ (6177/- 
463477) 


Minutes of this meeting have not been found. 


No. 71 


6114/H454109-11 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IIT 


SECRET Bertin, November 16, 1933. 
e. 0. IT Oe. 1893. 

Landesinspekteur Habicht called at the Foreign Ministry again 
today and supplied information regarding the outcome of the nego- 
tiations with Dollfuss. Contrary to his previous position, Dollfuss 
had now merely told the two emissaries, Professor Dr. Foppa and 
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Langoth, through State Secretary Gleissner, that he could not receive 
them directly. Actually he was ready for negotiations, but did not 
wish to conduct them through Munich, since in the meantime other 
channels had become available to him.1_ This change in attitude by 
Dollfuss is attributable according to Herr Habicht to the action by 
Hanfstaengl, von Alvensleben, and Count Trautmannsdorf ; this, Herr 
Dollfuss hoped, would spare him the road through Munich? 

In contrast to Dollfuss’ statement that he refused to negotiate with 
Herr Habicht there is, however, the fact that he has already had a 
substantive reply given to Herr Habicht’s proposals, and essentially 
in a direction that conforms with Herr Hanfstaengl’s 9 points. He 
was willing to take uncompromised National Socialists, especially 
from business circles, into the Government, and to cancel gradually 
the measures, etc., taken in the struggle against National Socialism. 
Moreover, he has again obtained passports for the two men for their 
Munich trip and has asked them through State Secretary Gleissner 
not to allow the contact with Herr Habicht to be broken off and to 
continue reporting to him or to Herr Gleissner on the views of Herr 
Habicht. 

Herr Habicht told the two men, who returned to Vienna yesterday, 
that he had to leave it entirely to Herr Dollfuss to try out possibilities 
of a new way, but that he was convinced that this way would be worth- 
less for Herr Dollfuss. He would soon have to come back to him. 
Moreover, Herr Habicht could await this new interlude at his leisure. 

Herr Habicht believes that this change in Dollfuss’ tactics, which is 
to be attributed to the Hanfstaeng] action, can probably be of only 
short duration and that actually the whole domestic situation in 
Austria will soon force Dollfuss to give in. He sees only one great 
danger point at the present time, namely, if capital punishment which 
was reintroduced * in an entirely illegal way should be put into effect, 
that is, if it should be carried out with respect to a National Socialist. 


2 According to Langoth’s published account of these negotiations, he and Foppa 
had further conversations with Austrian State Secretary Gleissner on Nov. 4 
and Nov. 13 in Linz. In the latter meeting Gleissner told the two emissaries 
that “after having repeatedly conferred with Federal Chancellor Dr. Dollfuss” 
he had to inform them that negotiations with the Landesleitung in Munich were 
out of the question. Consequently there was no point in considering the proposals 
made by Foppa and Langoth. Dollfuss, however, was ready to negotiate with 
the national groups in Austria provided they were autonomous and independent 
of Germany, and he was willing moreover to negotiate directly with the German 
Government. See Franz Langoth, Kampf um Osterreich, pp. 140-144. 

? Nothing more on the action by Hanfstaengl has been found in the files of the 
Foreign Ministry, but Franz Langoth ( Kampf um Osterreich, pp. 144-148) prints 
an account of the matter as given by Habicht on Nov. 14 when Foppa and Langoth 
talked with him in Munich. According to this account, Hanfstaengl through an 
intermediary, presented a 9-point plan of pacification to the Austrian Legation 
in Berlin. When Neurath heard about it, he referred the matter to Hitler who 

staengl a severe reprimand. 
a On No. 10, the Austrian Government had issued a decree reintroducing 
capital punishment for murder, arson, and public violence. 
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In this case, he could no longer guarantee peace and order in Austria, 
since the general mood of the people would then lead to open revolt. 
(It was already incensed by the terroristic measures of the Government 
and he was able to restrain it from causing precipitous actions only 
with the greatest energy and efforts.) True, he himself hoped that 
Dollfuss would not be that foolish. 

Submitted herewith to the State Secretary through Dirigent von 
Renthe-Fink, Ministerialdirektor Kopke.* 

HOFFER 

“As drafted by Htiffer, this memorandum originally was intended to reach 
eventually the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat. The latter, however, was deleted 
from the distribution list by Képke who added the following marginal note: 

“To the State Secretary for his information: I do not wish to occupy the 
Foreign Minister with the matter in the present transitional stage. Moreover, 


the Alvensleben business which might perhaps interest the Foreign Minister 
personally has meanwhile been stopped. Kd6épke, Nov. 18.” 


No. 72 
6065 /E448775-80 
State Secretary Biilow to State Secretary Lammers 


Brriin, November 16, 1933. 
Sent November 17. 

zu II Balk. 1995 Js;+ 

II Balk. 2017 Js? 


Dear Herr Lammers: The petition addressed to the Reich Chan- 
cellor by the Yugoslav national, Dr. Branimir Jeli¢,? which for rea- 
sons of jurisdiction had been referred by the Reich Chancellery to 
the Foreign Ministry, and which is again enclosed with a request that 
it be returned at your early convenience, leads me to make the 
following remarks: 

The Croatian émigré, Dr. Jeli¢é, who lives in Berlin and calls him- 
self a stateless person, is one of the leaders of the Croatian opposition 
and in this capacity he is publisher of the two émigré papers pub- 
lished in Berlin, Croatiapress and Nezavisna Hrvatska Dréava. The 
memorandum attached to the petition to the Reich Chancellor 4 
serves the same political purposes. The memorandum describes the 
history of the Croatian people, especially the events of 1918 at the 
creation of the Yugoslav state, the present sufferings of the Croats 


*II Balk. 1955 Js.: Not printed (6065/E448741-42). This was the letter of 
Nov. 3 from the Aussenpolitisches Amt to the Foreign Ministry which is referred to 
are pce printed. 

alk. 2017 Js.: Not printed (6065/H448745). This was the petition i 
the Croat émigré journalist, Jeli¢é, had sent to Hitler on Oct. 31 ae, to Lees 
reference is made at the beginning of the document printed. 

See document No. 43. 
“ See footnote 2. 
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under Serbian rule, and appeals to the League of Nations, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and of Canada, as well as of all other 
civilized nations, furthermore, to the press and the individual states. 
men and political leaders of the world, to demand of the King and 
the Government of Serbia that they withdraw the Serbian troops and 
the Serbian administration from Croatia, so that then the Croatian 
nation could exercise its right of self-determination and decide about 
its future. Otherwise the Croatian population would have no choice 
left but to resort to the kind of self-help which also comprises open 
rebellion. 

The political activity of Dr. Jelié and the pronouncedly anti-Yugo- 
slav attitude of the two above-mentioned papers published by him 
have already led to numerous complaints by the Yugoslav Legation 
here * and by the [Yugoslav] Foreign Ministry in Belgrade. Since 
above all the publication of the named émigré newspapers places a 
more and more perceptible and entirely unnecessary burden on our 
‘relations with Yugoslavia (which, as you know, in accordance with 
the special wish of the Reich Chancellor ® are to be given especially 
careful treatment),—and not only because of economic considera- 
tions—we some time ago took steps with the Prussian Ministry of 
Interior for the suppression of the two political broadsheets. At first 
the ban was issued in accordance with the request, but then, without 
previous contact with the Foreign Ministry, it was rescinded. The 
publisher was merely admonished by the responsible Prussian au- 
thorities to refrain in the future from any attacks against the Yugo- 
slav state. Only in case of noncompliance was he threatened with 
the suppression of his papers. As discovered afterwards, this change 
in the attitude of the Prussian Ministry of Interior was caused by a 
direct intervention of the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP 
with that Ministry. 

The Aussenpolitisches Amt, in its letter of November 3,’ which is 
enclosed with a request for its return, has now approached this Min- 
istry with a request that it give up its negative attitude toward Dr. 
Jelié and his newspapers. In justification of this demand the letter 
of the Aussenpolitisches Amt argues that for quite some time Dr. 
Jelié has been cooperating with that office and has several times 
rendered it valuable services. It was due to his work that in the 
whole Croatian press not a single anti-German article has appeared 
and no atrocity and hate propaganda has been carried on. 


e . 43, footnote 1. 

: ie tie eater sent to the Prussian Ministry of Interior by Képke on 
Nov. 29 noted confidentially that “‘the Reich Chancellor has given special instruc- 
tions personally to this effect to Herr von Heeren, our newly appointed Minister 
to Belgrade.” (6065/H448791-93) 

T See footnote 1. 
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I should like to leave open the question whether this assumption 
of the Aussenpolitisches Amt does not rest on an incomplete insight 
into the condition of the Yugoslav press and into the possibilities 
for influencing it. At any rate, Dr. Jeli¢é, with his political attitude 
toward his native state, has by this time become a serious burden on 
our relations with Yugoslavia. In the meantime the Yugoslav For- 
eign Ministry has again taken occasion by way of a complaint ® to 
remind our Legation in Belgrade of the continued publication of the 
two papers, especially in connection with the fact that at the prompt- 
ing of our Legation the Yugoslav Government unconditionally banned 
in Yugoslavia a pamphlet /sraél, sowviens-toi/, published by German 
émigrés. Lately the Yugoslav Minister here, Balugdzié, has also 
urgently interceded again several times with the Foreign Ministry 
in this disagreeable affair. Moreover, the correctness of our opinion, 
in contrast to the attitude of the Aussenpolitisches Amt toward Dr. 
Jelié, is most decidedly confirmed by a report which we have before 
us from a confidential agent of the Prussian Gestapo, who was sent 
to Belgrade.’ In this report, too, the prompt suppression of the two 
Croatian papers is urgently recommended. 

In view of this situation, which imperatively seems to demand the 
suppression, once and for all, of the two papers, I now shall again 
take steps to this effect with the Prussian Ministry of Interior. I 
should be grateful if, in a manner you deem appropriate, you could 
see to it that the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP does not 
oppose our steps with the domestic departments in this matter. The . 
reference in the letter of the Amt to the fact that the attitude of the 
Yugoslav press toward Germany is partly still unfavorable, falls into 
a fundamentally different sphere, to which we also, in concert with 
the Press Department of the Foreign Ministry, pay constant attention. 
This, however, can by no means be brought up in support of an 
official toleration of the émigrés’ activities on German soil which are 
so damaging to our whole political relations with Yugoslavia. 

I should be very grateful for your reply” with return of the 
enclosures. 


Yours, ete. B[étow] 


®° The eee step was reported by Minister Heeren on Oct. 20. On that 
occasion the German Minister urged that the two Croatian papers be banned 
(6065/H672899-900) . it 

° A letter from the Gestapo to the Foreign Ministry of Nov. 8 strongly recom- 
mended the banning of the two Croatian papers, quoting extensively from the 


report of an agent in Belgrade in support of such a step (6065/E44 
* See document No. 92. p (6065/B448783-88) . 
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No. 73 


2945 /575877-78 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Bertin, November 17, 1933. 


Reich Minister of Economics Schmitt called me on the telephone 
at 5 o’clock this afternoon and, referring to the Ministers’ conference 
of last evening, and pursuant to a discussion that he had with State 
Secretary Posse, asked whether we had already informed Minister 
von Moltke of the decisive turn things had taken last evening in 
connection with the pending economic negotiations, and particularly 
of our change in attitude on the coal question. 

I told the Reich Minister of Economics that we had not yet informed 
Minister von Moltke with regard to the economic aspect of yesterday’s 
conference and also had not understood our Foreign Minister to say 
that a coal offer was now to be made to the Poles.? We had merely 
learned that the negotiations in Warsaw were not to founder on the 
coal question. This did not mean, however, that Moltke could con- 
cede as much coal as he pleased. So far as I was informed, the nego- 
tiations would not be concluded in the next few days anyway, so a 
break was not to be feared. We had several days’ time in which to 
clarify, in conferences of specialists, what practical concession we could 
make on the coal question. 

Reich Minister Schmitt agreed to this. He asked that a conference 
of specialists be called for the beginning of next week. Finally we 
also agreed that Herr von Moltke should be informed that, as a 
parallel to the political negotiations, we were also prepared for 
cooperation in the economic field, on a more extensive scale than 
heretofore. Please inform the Legation in Warsaw to this effect. 

BtLow 


1Minutes of this meeting have not been found. Cf. document No. 70 and 
footnote 4. 

? Marginal note: “It was not like that. It was agreed, however, that a way 
out should be sought. v. N[eurath].” ; 

3A meeting of specialists was held on Noy. 20 and Moltke himself attended 
the meeting (9663/E681293-94). Also on Nov. 20 Moltke was given a memo- 
randum by Ritter specifying the concessions which Germany could offer for the 
importation of Polish coal (5643/H000937). 
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No. 74 


8772/E611281-83 
The Foreign Ministry to Various Government Departments * 


MOST URGENT Beruin, November 17, 1933. 
VI A 2586. 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Roediger. 


With reference to the letter No. 2413 of November 16, 1933.? 

Recently a discussion took place between the Foreign Minister and 
Herr Rudolf Hess, the Deputy Leader of the NSDAP, concerning 
the Volksdeutsch Council. On that occasion, full agreement was 
reached on the point that the Council shall act only as an advisory 
body, which has the task of assisting the policies of the responsible 
ministries in questions relating to the German nationa] community and 
the minorities. The Government will be able to use the Volksdeutsch 
Council at its discretion. With regard to the fund for the German 
national community Herr Hess declared that there was no thought of 
introducing, by the establishment of the Volksdeutsch Council, any 
change in the disposition of the ministries concerned over the official 
funds or the funds of organizations depending on official agencies. 

These principles will form the basis of discussions which the repre- 
sentatives of the Volksdeutsch Council recently requested of the 
ministries concerned. 


By order: 
STIEVE * 


>Sent to the Reich Ministries of Interior, Finance, Public Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, and Economics, the Prussian State Ministry, the Prussian Ministries 
of Interior, Finance, Science, Art and Education, the Deutsche Stiftung and to 
the Ossa-Vereinigte Finanzkontore. 

? Not printed (8773/E611365-71). This letter transmitted a memorandum re- 
garding an interdepartmental conference of Nov. 10-11, on cooperation of the 
appropriate offices in nationality and minority questions. 

® See document No. 140. 

“Typewritten marginal note: “This circular is based on oral information by 
the Foreign Minister on the result of the conversation.” 


No. 75 


6177 /BE463482 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, November 18, 1933—8: 56 p. m. 
No. 263 of November 18 Received November 18—9: 30 p. m. 


IV Po. 8386. 
With reference to your telegrams Nos. 239," 240,? and 242.3 
* Not printed (6177/H463475-76) . 


? Document No. 70. 
® See document No. 70, footnote 4. 
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The German-Polish discussions on a no-force declaration are arous- 
ing the greatest interest here. I should therefore like to suggest that 
in the interest of creating an atmosphere of trust it might be well if, 
when I present my credentials on November 20, I put the Soviet 
Government in the picture in accordance with article 1, paragraph 2, of 
the Berlin Treaty. I request telegraphic instructions.‘ 


NapDoLny 


* See document No. 79. 


No. 76 


7467/H179104-05 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Lonnon, November 19, 1933—1:48 p. m. 
No. 267 of November 18 Received November 19—4: 50 p. m. 
It F Abr. 3791. 


Misfortune dogs the present Geneva disarmament negotiations. 
There is no doubt that the English and French positions no longer 
harmonize. In my numerous conversations with important people, 
I have repeatedly noted that the reproach, that by departing from the 
MacDonald plan the English Government had abandoned its own 
child, met with guilt-conscious denial. England wishes to return to 
the MacDonald plan and views the summer talks of the Powers having 
armaments more and more as nonbinding attempts to bring about 
new solutions. Under the pressure of the Cabinet, Parliament, and 
public opinion, Simon has talked himself more and more out of the 


1The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference had met on Noy. 9 in accordance 
with the decision of the General Commission of Oct. 26 and had established 
on that occasion subcommittees which were to examine the work to be under- 
taken. The meetings of the Bureau and these subcommittees revealed a con- 
siderable divergence of views with respect to the way to proceed, whereupon 
the President of the Conference, Henderson, requested the responsible heads 
of delegations to come to Geneva. On Nov. 18 Simon, Eden, Paul-Boncour, 
and Soragna arrived in Geneva for talks. Eventually on Nov. 21 at a meeting 
of the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States 
with Henderson and officials of the Bureau, agreement was reached that the 
work of the Conference should be assisted by parallel and supplementary efforts 
between the Powers; it was agreed also that Henderson and the Bureau should 
decide on the work to be carried on by the Bureau and its subcommittees and 
that the meeting of the General Commission should not be held on Dec. 4, but 
rather in January 1934, during or after the session of the League Council. 
This decision was communicated to the Bureau of the Conference on Nov. 22. 
See Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, ser. C, Muin- 
utes of the Bureau, vol. 1 (Geneva, 1933-1934), pp. 196-200; also Foreign Rela- 
tions of. the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 306-819. 
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agreements with Paris and has given to his entire conduct in the dis- 
armament question here a color that obviously does not accord with 
the French Government’s impressions of Simon’s earlier promises. 

On the other side it has been clearly brought out in the most recent 
French Chamber debate on foreign policy,’ particularly through the 
intervention of Daladier, that the French hold that Simon had com- 
mitted himself with respect to them to a “trial period” * and every- 
thing connected with it. It is not clear how, in these circumstances, 
results are now to be obtained at Geneva. A possible consequence 
appears to be the resignation of Simon. This would, however, consti- 
tute a serious threat to the English National Cabinet, since Simon’s 
resignation might lead to the departure of the small liberal splinter 
parties that still represent one of the theoretical rather than actual 
props of the present coalition. It is entirely justified, therefore, if the 
influential circles here watch the Geneva proceedings with anxiety. 

We certainly need share none of these anxieties. Little as the evolu- 
tion of the English Labor party in the disarmament question has 
so far been able to satisfy us, we have reason nevertheless to welcome 
the process in itself and to rejoice that in disavowing the abandon- 
ment of the MacDonald plan at least a beginning has been made of 
a return to better methods. It has, moreover, long been our experi- 
ence that France always appears ready for a more serious exchange 
of views with Germany only when she loses the hope of confronting 
Germany in the strongly knit phalanx of her former allies. 

In order that the development of the situation may not be inter- 
fered with, I should like to recommend that, first of all, the German 
Government refrain as much as possible from attacks on England and 
particularly refrain from reproaching England for not sufficiently 
disarming on land. Our principal program surely does not apply 
here but to the continental armies, and if our equality of rights can 
be won with respect to these we shall no longer have any difficulties 
with the English Army here. At the present moment, it seems to 
me at any rate that the main thing is to be on guard that nothing 
happens that might help to restore the united front of our opponents 
which has been shaken. 


Horscu 
*This debate, which took place Noy. 9-14, was reported in Paris telegrams 


Nos. 902, 903, and 904 of Nov. 15 (8154/670284-96). 
* In French in the original. 
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No. 77 


6177/B463488_—93 


Unsigned Memorandum 


ate ama [Undated]. 


CoMMENTS ON THE IpEA oF ConcLupING A NONAGGRESSION Pacr 
BETWEEN GERMANY AND PoLAND 


The nonaggression pact—a type of treaty that first appeared in the 
postwar period—means in itself and according to its purely juridical 
content nothing more than the word itself signifies: the commitment 
of each contracting party not to wage a war of aggression against 
the other contracting parties. Politically, however, the meaning 
of such a pact probably in all cases goes far beyond the formal legal 
commitments. Two states which solemnly renounce any aggressive 
military action in their mutual relations show thereby that there are 
no really vital conflicts of interest between them or that their policy 
is in any case no longer seriously directed toward the settlement of such 
conflicts. All the nonaggression pacts concluded in Europe since the 
war have been understood in this sense. 

In the relations between Germany and Poland this general con- 
sideration acquires increased importance for special reasons. The 
main point of the Locarno negotiations was the demand of those 
with whom Germany negotiated at the time that, along with the 
guarantee of France, Germany was to renounce by treaty any military 
settlement of a conflict also with respect to Poland. The then German 
Government did not agree to this demand, because it attached de- 
cisive importance to not having relations with Poland regulated on 
the same basis as relations with France and Belgium. According to 
its strictly juridical content the Rhine Pact of Locarno? was nothing 
but a renunciation of war, under the guarantee of other Powers, be- 
tween Germany on the one hand and France and Belgium on the 
other, which, to be sure, acquired a special note by the fact that in the 
treaty text it was expressly termed a means of maintaining the status 
quo. If, within the framework of the treaty complex of Locarno, 
Germany had similarly renounced war as respects Poland, even if 
it had been without express reference to the territorial questions in 
the East, the radical distinction between her western and eastern 
boundaries which Germany strove for at the time would then have 
been eliminated, or at least largely obliterated. As a result of the 
German opposition, Poland—just as Czechoslovakia—had to content 
herself at Locarno with an ordinary arbitration treaty, which, to be 
sure, contained in its preamble a general expression of the will to 


1 See document No. 61, footnote 5. 
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maintain peace, but differed quite radically from the Rhine Pact 
relating to the Western Powers. 

Poland, and France as well, looked upon the distinction between 
the western and eastern boundaries of Germany that was thus inter- 
nationally established at Locarno as a political failure. In the years 
that followed they made all sorts of attempts to eliminate this gap 
in the international treaty system. That is the meaning of the well- 
known demand for an “Eastern Locarno”—a demand just as emphati- 
cally rejected by Germany as it was advocated by Poland and France. 
German policy always emphasized in this connection that it was not 
interested in keeping open a loophole in the network of international 
treaty systems for the possibility of a war of aggression against Po- 
land. It rejected a direct treaty commitment in respect to Poland 
with regard to aggressive war only because such a commitment would 
inevitably, on account of its similarity to the Rhine Pact, be regarded 
politically as a renunciation of the revision of the eastern boundaries. 

Nor did Germany abandon this political line by its decision in 
1928 to sign the Kellogg Pact.?. To be sure, this Pact also contained 
a renunciation of wars of aggression although in another form. But 
it was a treaty between almost all the countries of the world, which 
for that reason alone could give no basis for inferences regarding the 
special relations of Germany with Poland. The Pact was also never 
interpreted politically by any party as signifying that Germany had 
thereby given up the position she had taken in respect to Poland at 
Locarno. 

Seen in the light of this historical development, a bilateral non- 
aggression pact between Germany and Poland, even if it were con- 
cluded as a pure nonaggression pact without direct reference to terri- 
torial questions, would doubtless be looked upon internationally as 
the relinquishment, or at least a substantial weakening, of the position 
taken by Germany thus far with regard to the eastern boundaries. 
This consequence would hardly be avoided even if the treaty were 
concluded, not with Poland alone, but with a group of eastern states. 
For in that case, too, the world at large would still look upon the 
pact as relating to the territorial questions in the East. 

Not only that. It may quite reasonably be assumed that in the 
negotiations for the conclusion of a nonaggression pact Poland would 
try to incorporate in the treaty text expressions referring more or 
less clearly to the maintenance of the territorial status quo. Poland 

* Treaty for the Renunciation of War (Pact of Paris), signed at Paris, Aug. 


27, 1928; text in Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1928 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942), vol. 1, p. 153. 
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would find a convenient point of departure for such proposals in the 
many nonaggression pacts of recent date, almost all of which contain 
a clause in the preamble or in the treaty text itself on the integrity 
of the territorial possessions of the two contracting parties. If 
Germany should reject such Polish proposals, a most difficult dis- 
cussion could easily arise, with the result that the pact would thereby 
be wrecked. The tension in mutual relations would then not only not 
be relieved but on the contrary would be seriously aggravated. 

Even if this could be avoided, however, and even if it were also 
possible by the wording and the official interpretation of the treaty 
to eliminate the secondary mezning of renunciation of territorial re- 
vision, the question of what Germany would gain by the pact would 
still remain. If the pact were to have any political effect at all it 
would probably have to be concluded for a period of at least 10 years. 
Even after 10 years it would be difficult for practical reasons to de- 
nounce it or to reject its extension, since that would be almost tanta- 
mount to an admission of German will to aggression. Even as a 
pure nonaggression pact, the pact would therefore have the effect 
of greatly restricting Germany’s political freedom of action for 
many years. This could not be simply ignored on the grounds that at 
the proper time it would be possible to bring on a military showdown 
[Auseinandersetzung]| with Poland, should Germany consider it nec- 
essary and promising, in such a way as to relieve us of the odium of 
violating the pact. Such possibilities could in any case hardly be dis- 
cerned in advance with any certainty. On the other hand, however, 
it is certain that by the pact we would by no means safeguard our- 
selves against military intervention by Poland to prevent a rearma- 
ment by us without the consent of the Powers. For Poland could in 
no case, of course, modify its alliance obligations toward France by 
concluding a pact with Germany. It would, therefore, like France 
itself for example in its nonaggression pact with the Soviet Union,’ 
have to insist on the incorporation of a clause in the pact to the effect 
that the treaty obligations of the two contracting parties already 
assumed elsewhere will not be affected by it. This would mean, for 
example, that if it should come to a military intervention by France 
on account of the rearmament of Germany, Poland could and would 
have to support this intervention in spite of the nonaggression pact 


with Germany. 


* Signed Nov. 29, 1932; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. CLV, 
p. 411. 
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No. 78 


3154/670316-17 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brrt1y, November 20, 1933. 
RM 1600. 


Minister President Goring reported to me in detail last Friday on 
his trip to Rome and his reception there.t He said that Mussolini had 
been very much pleased with the courtesy shown him by the letter 
from the Reich Chancellor and its personal delivery by Goring. He 
had expressed this in every way. After his arrival in Rome, Goring 
had on the same afternoon delivered the letter from the Chancellor 
to Mussolini in the Palazzo Venezia. On this occasion there was only 
a general discussion of the reasons for Germany’s withdrawal from 
the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations, and Musso- 
lini had indicated that he might speak with Goring in greater detail 
after reading the letter. This discussion took place the next day. 
Mussolini had then stated that he now had complete understanding 
for our step. He had at first been somewhat surprised, but he now 
admitted frankly that we had acted correctly and he could assure us 
that he would in future give generous support to our policy. Goring 
seems on this occasion to have mentioned also the somewhat inade- 
quate support given by Aloisi and Suvich at Geneva. With regard to 
further conduct, Mussolini shared the view that we should now wait 
and see. Both the French and the English Governments, particu- 
larly the latter, were in a great predicament. It must be left to them 
to find a way out of this situation. Any initiative from the German 
side would be a mistake. Similarly, he had no intention to bring of 
his own accord the Four Power Pact into play. Mussolini seems to 
have been particularly pleased when Goring told him that we con- 
sidered the Four Power Pact in itself still valid. 

At the close of the long conversation it was agreed that Signor 
Suvich should come to Berlin, perhaps at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, in order, as it were, to return Goring’s visit and at the same time 
to continue the conversation begun in Rome.” 

Herr Goring further stated that he had also discussed the German- 
Austrian question thoroughly with Mussolini and that the latter had 
expressed his lively interest in an early solution. Géring had on this 
occasion again assured him, by direction of the Chancellor, that the 
Reich Government did not intend to infringe upon Austrian inde- 
pendence now. He had added, however, that Mussolini had to real- 
ize that ultimately the union of Germany and Austria could not be 


* See document No. 50. 
* See documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
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prevented. Before this happened, however, a detailed agreement 
would be reached with Italy concerning the precise circumstances.’ 
v. N[euratu] 


* An instruction of Noy. 25 informed the Embassies in Ital itai 
: ] - f y, Great Britain 
France, the Soviet Union, the United States, and the Legation in Switzerland of 
Goring’s statements recorded in this memorandum (7467/H179160-62). 


No. 79 


6177/B463485-86 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the Soviet Union* 


IMMEDIATE [Bzrirn,] November 21, 1933. 
By courier e. 0. [IV Po. 8410. 


With reference to our telegraphic instruction of November 19, 
No. 247. 

Telegrams Nos. 239,3 240, and 242° give detailed information on 
the conversation of the Reich Chancellor with the Polish Minister 
here. For your guidance in any discussions I wish to state the 
following: 


The initiative was taken by the Poles. The two chief points of 
the conversation are clearly set forth in the official communiqué, 
namely, the intention to deal with all questions that come up between 
the two countries, of whatever nature they may be, by way of direct 
negotiations, and the intention of the two Governments, in order to 
strengthen the peace of Europe, to renounce in principle any use of 
force in their relations with one another. It follows consequently 
that, in the future, German-Polish affairs of whatever nature they 
may be will be dealt with in direct discussions of the Diplomatic 
Missions of the two countries with the Governments in_ power 
at the time. From*a discussion now going on, concerning which no 
details can as yet be given, we hope for a far-reaching relaxation of 
tension and a settlement of some basic points. The discussions are 
at the moment chiefly concerned with the trade agreement negoti- 
ations conducted in Warsaw by Herr von Moltke, which aim to end 
the customs war on both sides and to restore economic exchange 
as far as possible. Concerning possible later negotiations on other 
subjects, nothing can be said as yet. As for the second point of the 
discussion, it is still too early to say whether and in what form any- 
thing will be committed to writing. We would consider a commit- 
ment to writing desirable, but no discussions of any kind have as yet 
been begun with the Poles. I therefore request that in your discus- 
sions you refrain from going into this question and treat it as open. 


1This instruction was prepared for the signature of the State Secretary but 


bears also the initial of Neurath. 

2™his telegram stated that a more detailed instruction was being forwarded 
with the next courier (6177/E463483). 

2 Not printed (6177/E463475-76). 

4 Document No. 70. 

® See document No. 70, footnote 4. 
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No. 80 
8580/E601939 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 


Bertin, November 23, 1933. 
e. o. LV China 2572. 


The Chinese Chargé d’Affaires informed me confidentially of the 
following during his visit today: 

Colonel General von Seeckt has agreed in principle to arrive in 
China in March 1934, in accordance with the wish of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek, but before accepting the position he requests the Marshal’s 
personal assurance that he be permitted to take with him the 
necessary military oes including Generals Faupel and von 
Falkenhausen.? 

It seems strange that Colonel General von Seeckt should disregard 
the German wishes, manifestly known to him, not to take with him 
General Faupel because of his unsuitability for China. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary through Ministerial- 
direktor Meyer. 

Department IV, Far East: 
ALTENBURG ? 


1 Cf. documents Nos. 48 and 63. 

7 A further memorandum dated Dec. 6 by Altenburg for Meyer (8580/E601944) 
noted a telephone message from the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires with the in- 
formation that Chiang Kai-shek had approved Seeckt’s terms for making the 
trip, with Generals Faupel and von Falkenhausen as members of the party. 


No. 81 
6177/E463498-501 
Unsigned Memorandum 
[Undated]. 
CoMMENTS ON THE ENciosep Drarr or A GERMAN-POLISH 


DECLARATION 


For the agreement envisaged with Poland the somewhat unusual 
form of a detailed declaration has been chosen in the enclosed draft, 
instead of the usual form of a treaty. This form offers various 
advantages. 

In the first place it makes possible a somewhat freer diction, which, 
without weakening the juridical commitment regarding the renuncia- 
tion of force, forms a contrast to the hackneyed clauses of the non- 

aggression pacts and brings out the political objective more force- 
fully. Moreover, with such freer wording of the agreement the Poles 
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would not consider it absolutely imperative for them to incorporate 
In the text a clause on maintaining the treaties already concluded by 
them (treaty of alliance with France). Finally, the text of the 
declaration could not only omit recognition of the present eastern 
boundaries of Germany but on the contrary give expression to the 
idea that the declaration is to provide a basis for the solution of all 
problems, including therefore the territorial problems.’ 


[Enclosure] 


[Drarr] DECLARATION 


The German Government and the Polish Government consider that 
the time has come to introduce a new phase in the political relations 
between Germany and Poland by a direct understanding between State 
and State. They have therefore decided in the present Declaration 
[Erklérung] to lay down the principles for the future development 
of these relations. 

The two Governments base their action on the fact that mainte- 
nance and guarantee of a lasting and just peace between their 
countries is an essential prerequisite for the general peace of Europe. 

They therefore wish to define more precisely their obligations under 
the Arbitration Treaty of Locarno of October 16, 1925, and the 
Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, in order, so far as relations between 
Germany and Poland are concerned, to preclude any possibility of 
ambiguity in these questions, which decisively affect the destiny of 
their peoples. 

For this purpose they declare that they are resolved to proceed 
by way of direct negotiations with all questions which come up between 
the two countries, of whatever nature they may be. Should any 
disputes arise between them, and should it not be possible to reach a 
settlement by direct negotiations, they will seek a solution by other 
peaceful means, such as arbitration and conciliation proceedings in 
particular. In no circumstances, however, will they resort to the 
use of force for the purpose of settling such disputes. 

The guarantee of peace created by these principles will lighten for 
both Governments the great task of finding for the political, eco- 
nomic, or cultural problems pending or arising hereafter between their 
countries a solution which shall constitute a fair and equitable ad- 
justment of the interests of both parties. 


1Treaty signed Feb. 19, 1921; text is in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 


XVIII, p. 11. 

2 Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor approves the draft and also agrees to 
having Moltke deliver the draft to Pilsudski personally and convey to him the 
Chancellor’s greetings. v. N[eurath], Nov. 23.” 

* League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. Liv, p. 327. 
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Both Governments are convinced that the relations between their 
countries will in this manner develop fruitfully and will lead to the 
establishment of a good neighborly relationship which will con- 
tribute to the well-being not only of both their countries, but of the 
other nations of Europe as well. 

The present declaration, by which the two Governments consider 
themselves bound for a period of at least ten years, shall be ratified ; 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged as soon as possible. 

Done in duplicate in the German and Polish languages. 


Beruin, November ... , 19383. 


For the German Government: For the Polish Government: 
(signed :) X (signed :) Y 
No. 82 
6177/H463487 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Beruin, November 23, 1933. 
IV Po. 8441. 


Counselor of Legation Schliep, who arrived here from Warsaw 
yesterday, conveyed the suggestion of Herr von Moltke that he be 
instructed to deliver the text of a no-force declaration to Marshal 
Pilsudski in a private audience, with the greetings of the Reich Chan- 
cellor. Herr von Moltke considers the matter urgent, since it is to 
be feared that the Poles will try to anticipate us by submitting a pro- 
posal of their own. 

I replied to Herr Schliep that the commitment of a no-force 
declaration to writing was still in the study stage; I would pass along 
Herr von Moltke’s suggestion immediately; word would be sent to 
him by telegram.? 

Meyer 


* Marginal note: ‘Ministerialdirektor Meyer. Immediate. 

“The Reich Chancellor has agreed to the Polish ‘declaration.’ He is also 
agreeable to the proposal brought by Schliep. Therefore, please direct Moltke 
to make the declaration to P[ilsudski] with the greetings of the Reich Chan- 
cellor. Please note that the beginning of paragraph 4 of the ‘declaration’ has 
been changed. Has Moltke received this change yet? B[tilow], Nov. 23.” 

The instruction to Moltke is document No. 84. 
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No. 83 
9151/E643902-04 
The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Czechoslovakia 


IMMEDIATE Brruin, November 23, 1933. 
[zu] II Ts. 1432;1 

1435; 2 

{ 1507.3 


With reference to your reports A.III.2.f of November 8,1 
A.JIT.1.b.8, November 9,? and A.ITI.1.b.8, November 17.3 

As matters stand, the Foreign Ministry is likewise of the opinion 
that it will not yet be possible within the foreseeable future to bring 
the major fundamental political questions and conflicts between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia closer to a solution; nevertheless both sides 
should strive at least to normalize again the outward relations of 
Czechoslovakia as soon as possible. 

Aside from the question of the émigrés and of a settlement con- 
cerning the mutual prohibitions of newspapers, it will be possible 
in this connection also to consider in particular the exchange of per- 
sons sentenced or arrested for political reasons, as suggested by Benes 
himself. One might, accordingly, consider careful preparation of such 
a measure along the following lines: that there would be compiled for 
the coming negotiations and submitted here a list of the Reich Germans 
sentenced in Czechoslovakia since the revolution; this list would also 
have to contain in detail the offenses charged against them and their 
punishments. It is intended to have the Reich Ministry of Interior 
prepare a similar list of the Czechoslovak citizens who have been 
arrested or sentenced in Germany for political reasons as soon as it is 
established that the Czechoslovak Government seriously intends to 
undertake such negotiations about the exchange. 

Furthermore, I request that it be ascertained confidentially—in 
any case without undertaking a special diplomatic step for the pur- 
pose—how official circles there visualize the realization of Benes’ 
suggestion. 

In the meantime M. Mastny called on me on November 15 * after 
returning from Prague and told me about his recent sojourn in 


171I Ts. 1482: Document No. 51. 


2 TI Ts. 1435: Document No. 56. 
89II Ts. 1507: Not printed (9151/E643900-01). In this dispatch Koch re- 


ported a statement by Deputy Foreign Minister Krofta at an intimate gather- 
ing of the Foreign Press Association in Prague that Germany had unofficially 
offered Czechoslovakia a nonaggression pact; “Czechoslovakia had replied to 
this that it could not conclude such a pact without consulting France, and that 
furthermore a German-Polish nonaggression pact would have to be simultane- 
ously concluded.” Koch requested information regarding the extent to which 
Krofta’s statements were in accordance with the facts. 
* See document No. 68. 
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Prague and of the attempts on his part, too, to prevent a further 
intensification of the conflict. At this time he did not for his part, as 
is evident from the enclosed memorandum of the conversation with 
me,’ take up the question of exchanging prisoners. But of his own 
accord he made use of the opportunity for bringing up the problem 
of the nonaggression pacts with which, obviously on the basis of 
prior consultation with Krofta, he dealt in a similar vein. All the 
particulars on this are to be found in my memorandum. So far there 
is not any German statement on the question of a nonaggression pact 
with Czechoslovakia; this also explains the fact that I for my part 
maintained an entirely noncommittal attitude with respect to Mastny’s 
statements. 

A separate report will follow on the Sudeten German Home League 
and its reorganization now in progress.® 


By order: 
K6rxkE 
* Document No. 68. 
* Unsigned marginal note: “Taken eare of by journey to Prague.’ 
No. 84 
6177/E463495-97 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Poland 
Telegram 
MOST URGENT [Beriin,] November 24, 1933—8: 50 p. m. 
PRIORITY IV Po. 8503. 


No. 157 


For the Minister personally. 

The Reich Chancellor has approved the draft of a German-Polish 
declaration, which was previously given to you here in person! Only 
the following change is to be made: 


On page 1 of the declaration the first sentence of paragraph 4 is 
- to be worded as follows:? “For this purpose they declare that they 

are resolved to proceed by way of direct negotiations with all ques- 
tions which come up between the two countries, of whatever nature 


they may be. Should any disputes arise, etc.” Otherwise the text 
remains unchanged. 


*For the draft declaration approved by Hitler see document No. 81. The 
text which was given to Moltke, presumably when he was in Berlin on Noy. 
20, is filmed on 9984/H697412-14. 

*The corresponding sentence of the draft which had been given to Moltke 
read: “For this purpose they declare that they are resolved to deal by way of 


direct negotiations with all questions which affect the two countries, of what- 
ever nature they may be.” 
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The Reich Chancellor, moreover, agrees to your delivering this draft 
to Marshal Pilsudski in an audience, in the name of the Reich Chancel- 
lor. I request that you try immediately in some suitable way to 
obtain this audience and urge that a date be fixed promptly, so that 
the Poles may not anticipate us with proposals of any kind. Please 
report the date of the audience by telegram, since I intend to receive 
the Polish Minister on the same day in order to give him a copy of the 
declaration to be delivered by you. However, I request you not to give 
the authorities there any intimation of this plan as yet. I also request 
that in giving the reason for seeking the audience you merely state that, 
in pursuance of the démarche which the Polish Minister in Berlin made 
with the Reich Chancellor on the instructions of Marshal Pilsudski, 
you have an instruction from the Reich Chancellor to carry out with 
the Marshal. 

I request that in the audience you make approximately the following 
- statement: The Reich Chancellor returns the greetings of the Marshal 
with heartfelt thanks. He has welcomed with satisfaction the initia- 
tive of the Marshal, whose ideas he fully shares, as is evident from 
the agreed press communiqué.? The Reich Chancellor is of the 
opinion that it would be advisable not to let the matter rest with this 
communiqué but to find some form which more clearly defines the 
thoughts and will of the two Governments and has a more permanent 
political effect. You are therefore instructed to deliver the draft of 
a declaration such as the two Governments might make in order to 
achieve the desired goal. In explaining this draft it should be stated 
further that the Reich Chancellor deems it advisable not to employ the 
old traditional concepts and already somewhat hackneyed formula- 
tions but instead to select a form which unequivocally expresses the 
political resolution of the two Governments and will make a stronger 
impression on the public than the usual form of pact which is no longer 
held in very high esteem. In that connection, however, it should be 
emphasized that the form chosen in the draft does not in any way alter 
the binding character of the agreements, as is already evident from the 
ratification provided for at the end. 

If Marshal Pilsudski should receive you alone without the Foreign 
Minister, I request that you call on M. Beck after the audience and 
hand him a copy of the declaration delivered to the Marshal, in doing 
which you should make the same statements as to Marshal Pilsudski. 
The further modus procedendi, too, should then be discussed with 


M. Beck. 
vy. N[zuratH | 


* See document No. 69, footnote 2. 
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No. 85 
6159/E461245-48 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Berurn, November 24, 1933. 
zu II Vat. 526.* 


Ministerialdirektor Jager of the Prussian Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs has informed the Foreign Ministry unofficially and confiden- 
tially that the Cathedral Chapter here elected Bishop Bares of Hildes- 
heim as Bishop of Berlin and, in accordance with article 6 of the 
Prussian Concordat, inquired of the Prussian State Government 
whether there were any objections of a political nature to the person 
in question. On the basis of the information before the Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, it was the intention to reject the choice provided 
the Foreign Ministry did not object to the rejection. In order that 
the time limit for raising objections provided for in the Final Protocol 
of the Reich Concordat ? might be observed, the Cathedral Chapter 
was given a preliminary notice, in reply to its inquiry, that delibera- 
tions concerning the matter were not yet concluded. 

Herr Jager explained the objections to Bishop Bares on the grounds 
that Bares had, as recently as the past year, tolerated, to say the least, 
the press campaign conducted against National Socialism by the 
Center party, and the political terrorization of the Catholic popula- 
tion by various members of the clergy in his district. The Vicar-Gen- 
eral, for whose behavior the Bishop was in the last analysis responsible, 
was considered to be particularly full of animosity. A telegram 
addressed to the Bishop in July 1932 by the “Organization to combat 
misuse of the Church” [Abwehrstelle gegen Kirchenmissbrauch], 
headed by Oberregierungsrat Lossau, protesting the abuse of the 
confessional by certain Redemptorist Fathers for partisan purposes, 
had gone unanswered. At any rate, there was no doubt that Bishop 
Bares—like presumably most of the members of the German Espisco- 
pate—was at heart opposed to National Socialism. It was therefore 
desirable that a person whose National Socialist attitude was estab- 
lished beyond doubt be appointed for the particularly important 
Episcopal See of Berlin. He (Jager) had said this quite frankly to 
Bishop Berning of Osnabriick (member of the Prussian Privy 
Council) when the latter recently visited Berlin. 

Our request for an expression of opinion, addressed to the Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See* on the basis of these communications, was 
answered to the effect that an inadequately justified rejection of the 


*II Vat. 526: Telegram No. 91 of Nov. 22 from Ambassador Bergen to the 
Foreign Ministry, not printed (6159/1461242). 

* Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 371. 

® Telegram No. 44 of Noy. 21 (6159/H461241). 
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man who was recognized without objections as Bishop of Hildesheim 
in 1928 might easily lead to difficulties with the Vatican.t Bares was 
considered by the Curia as a strictly ecclesiastical bishop who, except 
for his previous membership in the Center party and his personal 
relations with the party leaders at that time, had otherwise not been 
in evidence politically. 

In fact, the objections advanced against Bishop Bares do not make 
the grave step of a rejection “for political reasons” appear sufficiently 
justified. On the contrary, as I was able to learn subsequently in 
strict confidence, the Regierungsprisident of Hildesheim had also 
explicitly reported in reply to an inquiry that he knew of no facts 
whereby objections of a political nature to Bares could be justified. 
The suggestion for the rejection obviously emanates from another, 
unoflicial source. 

At the direction of the Foreign Minister, I informed Ministerialdi- 
rektor Jiger of the statement of Ambassador von Bergen and, explain- 
ing our point of view, I informed him in accordance with instructions 
that controversies with the Curia had to be avoided, and that this was 
also the explicit wish of the Reich Chancellor. In this connection I 
pointed out that, in the event his transfer to Berlin should be rejected, 
Bishop Bares would after all retain the Episcopal See of Hildesheim, 
and would thus remain a member of the Prussian Episcopate anyway. 

Ministerialdirektor Jager replied that he could not ignore the ob- 
jections advanced by us, and that he realized that serious complications 
might arise from them. He hardly thought, to be sure, that Minister 
President Géring would agree forthwith to the election of Bishop 
Bares, but, in the last analysis, the wish of the Fiihrer was decisive. 

Since in the meantime an inquiry similar to that sent to the Prussian 
State Ministry on the basis of article 14 of the Reich Concordat has 
probably been directed by the Berlin Cathedral Chapter to the Reich 
Chancellor in his capacity as Reichsstatthalter of Prussia, it appears 
expedient to suggest to the Fiihrer as soon as possible that he make 
a personal decision to the effect that objections to the appointment 
of Bishop Bares as suffragan of the diocese of Berlin are not to be 
raised. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister via the 
State Secretary and Ministerialdirektor Képke for their information.® 

MeENSHAUSEN 


4Telegram No. 91 of Nov. 22; see footnote 1. _ eo 

5The following minute is appended to this document: “Goring does not want 
to hear anything about the election of Bares as Bishop of Berlin, despite the 
fact that I advanced objections against the rejection. v. N[eurath], Dec. 2. 
(6159/H461244) 

See document No. 134. 
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No. 86 


2406/510757-59 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bern, November 25, 19338. 
RM 1620. 


Yesterday the Reich Chancellor received the French Ambassador in 
my presence.! The latter began the conversation with lengthy state- 
ments in which he sought to show that there was a change under way 
in public opinion in France which was to be attributed to the various 
statements by the Reich Chancellor concerning Germany’s will for 
peace and the intention to have a direct understanding with France. 
M. Poncet stated in that connection that opinion in France was of 
course still very much divided and that some time would still pass 
before the majority of the French people had accustomed themselves 
to the idea of a direct understanding with Germany. However, de- 
cided progress was to be noted in that direction. The Chancellor in- 
terrupted the Ambassador and called his attention to what had been 
published in the Petit Parisien, which he termed an obvious forgery 
with the purpose of sabotaging a German-French rapprochement.” 
It was evident from the French Ambassador’s reply that he himself 
is by no means convinced that it is a forgery, and I even had the im- 
pression that he had received knowledge of the documents before 
publication. 

Passing on to the interview which the Reich Chancellor granted to — 
M. de Brinon,’ which moreover, as the Reich Chancellor remarked, 
was published without his consent, although with the intention of 
countering the publication in Petit Parisien and its unfavorable ef- 
fects, M. Poncet asked whether the sentence found there, to the effect 
that we would not return to Geneva in any circumstances, had been 
properly rendered. Instead of the Reich Chancellor, I myself an- 
swered M. Poncet that at any rate we would not again join a League 
of Nations in its present form, but we were of course willing to co- 
operate in areas that were not of a political nature and in which in- 
ternational cooperation therefore appeared to be productive. The 
Reich Chancellor underscored these statements of mine. 

Then M. Poncet asked about our wishes with respect to armaments. 
The Chancellor gave him the same explanations as he had given the 


* Cf. document No. 54. 

* The reference is to an article in Petit Parisien of Nov. 16 and Nov. 17, 1933, 
under the heading “The True Face of the Masters of the Third Reich” containing 
the texts of alleged propaganda directives for German diplomatic missions 
abroad, principally in Nerth and South America. The German Embassy in Paris 
had reported on the article in telegram No. 905 of Nov. 16 (2406/510752-53). 

The interview of Hitler with the French journalist Fernand de Brinon, was 


published in Le Matin of Noy. 22, 1933. Cf. Ferna i i 
(Pavia, nea oe nd de Brinon, Mémoires 
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English Ambassador previously, which M. Poncet said were known 
to him.* M. Poncet also mentioned the question of supervision and 
asked whether we thus agreed to supervision if it applied to every- 
body. The Reich Chancellor replied in the affirmative. 

Passing on to the Saar question, M. Poncet advanced his old thesis 
that the Saar was very closely connected with Lorraine economically 
and that with regard +o the Saar mines a way must be found which 
would make German-French cooperation there possible. The Chan- 
cellor said this latter idea was also in accord with his intentions, but 
he did not go any further into the question of the economic dependence 
of the Saar area on Lorraine.’ Finally, M. Poncet brought the con- 
versation around to the Austrian question, too, which, however, the 
Chancellor finished off with the brief remark that new elections simply 
must be called in Austria. For the rest, the Chancellor stressed to M. 
Poncet that he did not intend to open the question of the Austrian 
Anschluss. We had enough problems to solve in our own country, so 
that we had no desire to burden ourselves with still more of these 
through the Anschluss of Austria. 

The conversation lasted almost an hour and a half. There was 
agreement that the German-French discussions were to be continued 
through diplomatic channels, but that a considerable time would have 
to pass before they could lead to a result. With regard to the future 
of the French governments, M. Poncet expressed the opinion that 
probably after some time M. Daladier, or perhaps M. Tardieu, would 
again be in charge of the Government, but that one or two short-lived 
ministries more would have to come first in order to create the neces- 
sary prerequisites for a strong government in France. 

v. N[ruratH | 


* See document No. 23. 
5 Cf. document No. 101 and footnote 2. 
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5752/H037417 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Warsaw, November 25, 1933—2:15 a. m. 
No. 75 of November 24 Received November 25—5:00 a. m. 


IV Po. 8521. 


Foreign Minister Beck, with whom I spoke today in connection 
with the economic negotiations, took the occasion to express his 
gratification over the recent development of German-Polish relations. 
The various statements of the Reich Chancellor, especially the remarks 


on Poland, which departed from the previous tone, had made a 
455080—59 15 
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strong impression here. In the closest agreement with Marshal 
Pilsudski he had therefore decided that the time had come for an 
initiative in the German-Polish question. The present depression in 
Europe should not discourage an active policy. He would continue 
along the road acknowledged to be the right one and not permit 
himself to be influenced by any sort of criticism, regardless of where 
it came from. He was well aware that there had been beneficiaries 
of the German-Polish tension. He was especially grateful for the 
Reich Chancellor’s unreserved acceptance of Polish suggestions and 
for the friendly reception accorded Minister Lipski personally as well. 
With regard to the economic agreement, he was trying to find a 
way out of the difficulties still present, which had arisen particularly 
in the shipping question between the departments concerned. Un- 
fortunately, he had not yet been able to complete his examination of 

this complicated question. 
Mo.rKe 


No. 88 


6177/E463507-08 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


NovempBer 27, [1933]. 

IV Po. 8632. 

At 6:30 today I gave the Polish Minister a copy of the declaration? 
and made the statements set forth in the instruction to Warsaw.? 
Also, I asked him not to make any statement to the press about it. 
Moltke was instructed to draw up a communiqué with the Polish 
Foreign Ministry and send it here for approval. 
v. N[xurats | 


*Document No. 81, enclosure. 
? Document No. 84. 


No. 89 


9078/E637466-68 


Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 


Bertin, November 27, 1933. 

zu IV Chi. 2567 II.2 

Herr Klein ? is the head of sramag and has close connections with 
the Reichswehr Ministry. In industrial circles, e. g., Siemens, he © 


*TV Chi. 2567: Not found. 
? See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 436. 
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was apparently unknown until now. He was introduced at the For- 
eign Ministry by Ministerialrat de Grahl of the Ordnance Office,. 
and reported to us about a business trip to South China and the 
contracts for construction of an armaments plant in Canton, which 
he allegedly concluded with the Government of Kwangtung Province. 
Subject to a study of the political aspects of his plans, he was then 
referred to the Deutsche Revisions—und Treuhand A. G. and te 
the Reich Ministry of Economics, with whom he is to discuss his 
plans from the business standpoint and with regard to a Reich 
loan guarantee for a project involving about 7 million reichsmarks, 
which he wants to obtain. 

As far as we know, his application for a Reich loan guarantee has 
for the time being run up against the technical objection that Herr 
Klein represents only a trading firm and not an industrial firm. In 
particular, he was advised by the Reich Ministry of Economics 
(Oberregierungsrat Kéhler) that he would have to bring his appli- 
cation in line with existing regulations, e. g., by forming a syndicate. 
Herr Klein has not shown up since at the Foreign Ministry. 

From the political standpoint, the construction of an armaments 
plant in South China by a German company raises certain objections. 
The German Minister, Herr Trautmann, has repeatedly stressed that 
Germany must keep as much as possible away from doing business 
in South China in the field of armaments plants and deliveries to 
arsenals,’ mainly because of the political conflict between the Chinese 
Central Government in Nanking and the provincial governments in 
South China, especially Canton, which have become virtually autono- 
mous. As for the transactions which have a bearing on military 
policy, we should therefore limit ourselves, as hitherto, to support- 
ing the Nanking Central Government (German military advisers, 
arsenal projects, etc.) and not go about incurring the ill will of Nan- 
king by adventures in South China, which are also overoptimistic 
on the business side. It is known, however, that Herr Klein’s projects 
have in the past always been strongly supported in the Reichswehr 
Ministry, especially in the Ordnance Office. 

In connection with Herr Klein’s visit to Canton, two Chinese 
generals from Canton, one of them the director of the Canton Arsenal, 
are now here in Berlin. They are reported to be wishing to study 
arms manufacturing methods in Europe in connection with the pro- 
jected construction of a large arsenal near Canton.* 

With a view to a possible conference with Herr Keppler, it would 
be advisable to point out the existing political objections in the con- 

3 Cf. vol. of this series, document No. 436. 


4Wurther details on the activities of the two Chinese generals are contained 
in a memorandum by Altenburg of Jan. 29, 1934 (8580/E601963-65). 
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text of the report of the declaration of independence of Fukien 
Province in South China, which has just been officially confirmed. 
Herewith submitted to Ministerialdirektor Ritter through Minis- 
terialdirektor Meyer. 
Department IV, Far East: 
By order: 
A[.LTenpure ] 


No. 90 


6177 /E463502-03 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Warsaw, November 28, 1933—8:22 a. m. 
No. 76 of November 27 Received November 28—11:00 a. m. 


IV Po. 8594. 


The reception by Marshal Pilsudski took place this afternoon. 
The conversation, at which Foreign Minister Beck was present and 
which lasted about an hour and a quarter, was markedly friendly, 
and the unusually prompt appointment for the reception, in view of 
conditions here, must likewise be considered a special courtesy. 

The Marshal, who likes to stray from the subject matter in a 
conversation in order to bring in personal recollections, mostly of a 
military nature, gives the impression of being intellectually fresh, 
but physically old beyond his years and almost frail. His basic 
attitude toward the complex of questions discussed was marked by a 
repeatedly expressed, sympathetic recognition of the personality of 
the Reich Chancellor, whose sincere will to peace he emphasized in 
the course of the conversation in a remark to M. Beck which sounded 
almost polemical. 

I began the conversation by conveying the thanks and the greetings 
of the Reich Chancellor, which Pilsudski received with visible satis- 
faction. After the form chosen for the “Declaration” had been ex- 
plained in accordance with instructions, I read the Declaration in 
German at the request of the Marshal and supplemented it by ex- 
planations in the French language, in which he is more fluent. 

Pilsudski spoke approvingly of the basic idea of the German pro- 
posal. In particular, he approved—in the strong language peculiar 
to him—the choice of a new formulation, and he liked especially the 
abandonment of the detested articles, but he intimated as a precau- 
tion that sometimes even old traditional forms and articles have their 
value. He stated that he could not of course express any opinion on 
the details of the draft but wished to bring up an objection right then, 
specifically to the reference to the Arbitration Treaty of Locarno, 
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which had a bad name in Poland. With regard to the further pro- 
cedure, the Marshal explained in detail to whom the draft would have 
to be submitted for study and appraisal and pointed out repeatedly 
that this procedure would take considerable time. In the further 
course of the conversation Pilsudski expressed his desire to put Ger- 
man-Polish relations on a friendly basis, but emphasized with a 
bluntness which I had hardly heard before from Polish politicians 
that the thousand-year-old anti-German feeling of the Polish people 
would place great difficulties in the way of the implementation of this 
policy. The policy would therefore have to be built not on motives of 
sentiment but on considerations of reason alone. I contradicted his 
assertion that the situation in Germany was similar and, referring 
to recent incidents, emphasized the necessity of starting a systematic 
action such as Germany had already effectively carried out in the 
field of the press. Pilsudski replied to my explanations by giving 
expression to his boundless contempt for the press, with which he 
wanted nothing to do, but admitted that it was useful to bring influ- 
ence to bear on political organizations. 

In conclusion I mentioned the Reich Chancellor’s desire to achieve 
normal relations also in the economic field. Pilsudski replied that 
only one minister in the Polish Ministry had spoken against the cus- 
toms war at the time, whereas today hardly one minister could be 
found who favored continuation of this unfortunate war. Certainly, 
Poland which had struggled through the economic crisis without any 


capital reserve, was forced to seek an economically tolerable settlement. 
MourKE 


No. 91 


6064/B448656-60 
The State Secretary in the Reich Chancellery to the Foreign Ministry 


CONFIDENTIAL Bertin, November 30, 1933. 
Rk. 13694 IT II Balk. 2200 Js. 


On the basis of the memorandum by Ministerialdirektor Kopke* 
transmitted to me in the letter of State Secretary von Biilow,? on the 
visit by Herr von Hohen-Aesten ? with the Yugoslav Minister in Ber- 
lin, and the memorandum of November 27 on the same matter by 
Secretary of Legation Dr. Budde, sent to the Reich Chancellery,* the 


1This memorandum of Nov. 17 recorded that the Yugoslav Minister had 
called on Képke once more in the matter of the Croatian émigré papers and 
informed him on this occasion of the activities of Herr von Hohen-Aesten which 
are treated in the enclosures to the document printed (6065/H448781-82). 

2 Not printed (9348/H662329). 

® See document No. 15. 

‘Not printed (6064/H448651-52). 
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Reich Chancellor has ordered the arrest of Herr von Hohen-Aesten. 
Herr von Hohen-Aesten has been handed over to the Prussian Secret 
State Police authorities. 

I am transmitting copies of the interrogation minutes with the 


request for confidential perusal.® 
Dr. LAMMERS 


[Enclosure 1] 
Brriin, November 24, 1933. 


Herr Sergius Wiegand von Hohen-Aesten appeared before the 
Reich Chancellor. 

The Reich Chancellor accused Herr von Hohen-Aesten of having 
called on Yugoslav Minister Balugdzi¢, according to information 
from the latter, and of having told him the following: 


He was a friend of the National Socialist Deputy, Rosenberg, and 
wanted to suggest to him [Balugdzi¢] that he give up the attempt 
to obtain prohibition of the two émigré papers Croatiapress and Ne- 
zavisna Hrvatska Drzava through the Foreign Ministry. He, von 
Hohen-Aesten, was in a position to take care of the matter via the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt within a few days; he was merely asking the 
Minister to promise him Yugoslav decorations for four gentlemen 
in the Aussenpolitisches Amt who were mentioned by name. He, 
Hohen-Aesten, had at the same time suggested to him, the Yugoslav 
Minister, just as he had to the Czechoslovak Minister some time ago, 
the conclusion of a nonaggression pact. 


Herr von Hohen-Aesten stated: 


Since November 1925 I have been the confidant of Hungarian Min- 
ister de Kanya. I filled this position until the departure of M. de 
Kanya from Berlin,® and I am still today the confidant of the 
Hungarian Legation in Berlin. Owing to this activity for Hun- 
gary, I have for years had personal relations with various Embassies 
and Legations in Berlin, among others also with the Yugoslav Min- 
ister, Balugdzi¢é, and the Czechoslovak Minister, Mastny. I visit 
these two Ministers occasionally. Recently I have been at the Yugo- 
slav Minister’s and also at the Czech Minister’s more frequently. I 
called on the Yugoslav Minister once last week, and also did so today. 
I did not speak with the Yugoslav Minister at all about the two 
émigré papers when I called on him last week, but I did so with the 
Counselor of the Yugoslav Legation, Rasié. It is not true that I 
suggested to the Yugoslav Minister that he give up his attempts to 
obtain a prohibition of the two émigré papers through the Foreign 


* Marginal note: “Herr v. Mackensen has been informed by enclosed letter. 
Secretary of Legation Biilow has also been informed. Budde, Dec. 14.” 

The letter referred to in the above marginal note was dated Dec. 7. In it Kopke 
asked Mackensen for corroboration of certain statements made by Hohen-Aesten 
in the course of his interrogations (6064/H448661-63). 

®*February 1933. 
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Ministry. Nor did I say that I was in a position to take care of 
the matter through the Aussenpolitisches Amt within a few days if 
the Minister would promise Yugoslav decorations for four gentlemen 
in the Aussenpolitisches Amt. I cannot understand how the Yugo- 
slav Minister comes to make such assertions. I am quite taken aback 
at these assertions and wish to request that they be clarified by con- 
frontation of my person with the Yugoslav Minister: 

Moreover, I wish to note that I have no connections at all with the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt. However, I do know the chief of this Amt, 
Herr Rosenberg, personally, and I meet him occasionally. Yesterday 
1 spoke with him at a reception at the Latvian Legation. Before 
that, I had not seen him for almost a whole year. 

It is not correct that I “suggested” the conclusion of nonaggression 
pacts to the Yugoslav and Czech Ministers. To be sure, I did speak 
with the two Ministers about the possibility of a nonaggression pact 
in connection with the peace address of the Reich Siinutsilee on 
October 13 of this year and the government statement on October 14 
of this year.” Both in the address of the Reich Chancellor and in 
the government statement it was stated that Germany was willing to 
conclude nonaggression pacts with all Powers concerned. It was 
thus entirely logical for me to ask both Ministers what they thought 
of concluding such nonaggression pacts. 


Read, approved, and signed. : 
Srercius Wireanp von Honen-Axrsten 
Transacted as above. 
Dr. LAMMERS 
State Secretary in the 
Reich Chancellery 


[Enclosure 2] 
Brriin, November 30, 1933. 


MeremorANDUM 


Upon being summoned once more, Herr Sergius Wiegand von 
Hohen-Aesten appeared this morning (November 30) in the Reich 
Chancellery. 

The Reich Chancellor confronted him with the fact that the state- 
ments contained in the memorandum of Ministerialdirektor Kopke 
of the Foreign Ministry were confirmed by the Yugoslav Minister 
personally as being entirely accurate, and informed Herr von Hohen- 
Aesten of the content of the memorandum of November 27 of Secretary 
of Legation Dr. Budde (personal aide of Ministerialdirektor Képke) 
on this visit by the Yugoslav Minister to the Foreign Ministry. 

Herr von Hohen-Aesten asserted thereupon that this memorandum 
of the Foreign Ministry could not be anything else but a forged docu- 


7 See document No. 1. 
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ment. He continued to deny having made the statements as charged 
to the Yugoslav Minister. 

The Reich Chancellor thereupon ordered the immediate arrest of 
Herr von Hohen-Aesten. 

Herr von Hohen-Aesten was handed over to the Secret State Police 
authorities in the course of the morning. 


Dr. THOMSEN 


2On Feb. 20, 1934, Lammers forwarded to Neurath a copy of instructions, 
issued at Hitler’s direction, for the release of Hohen-Aesten provided he signed 
a statement that he would cease all interference in the foreign policy of the 
Reich Government (6064/E448685-87). 


No. 92 


6065 /H448808-10 
State Secretary Lammers to State Secretary Bulow 


Rk. 13282 Berxtin, November 30, 1933. 
II Balk. 2212 Js. 
Dear Herr von Bitow: By order of the Reich Chancellor I trans- 
mit to you herewith the copy of a letter I sent to the Head of the Aus- 
senpolitisches Amt of the NSDAP, which letter was occasioned by 
your letter No. II Balk. 1995 of November 167 and your letter of 
November 18.? 
As you requested, I am herewith returning the enclosures of your 
first-mentioned letter. 


Yours, etc. Dr. LAMMERS 


[Enclosure] 


Beruin, November 30, 1933. 


Dear Herr Rosenserc: I have been informed by State Secretary 
von Biilow of the conflict concerning the treatment of the former 
Yugoslav national, Dr. Jeli¢, which has arisen between the Aussen- 
politisches Amt headed by you and the Foreign Ministry. 

On instructions of the Reich Chancellor I have the honor to com- 
municate to you the following: 


The policy of the Reich Government, especially as it applies to 
the Balkans, aims at the maintenance of normal and amicable relations 
with the existing states, insofar and as long as our own interest 
demands this, and not to undertake or encourage anything that could 
be interpreted as active intervention in the domestic policy of these 
states. The activity of the Croatian émigré, Dr. Jeli¢, is directed 


* Document No. 72. 


* This letter enclosed Kipke’s memorandum of Noy. 17 which is summarized 
at document No. 91, footnote 1. 
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against the existence of the Yugoslav state. With respect to foreign 
policy we have no interest whatever in tolerating or indeed encourag- 
ing this activity in any way. 

The Reich Chancellor, as you know, is also for ideological reasons 
opposed to overrating the political influence of émigrés. 

I should therefore like to ask you to bring your influence to bear 
on your subordinates in such a way that the measures against the 
journalistic activity of Dr. Jeli¢, which have been recommended by the 
Foreign Ministry, will not be resisted.® 

With German greetings and Heil Hitler, 

Yours, etc. Dr. Lammers 


* On Képke’s instruction, Counselor Busse of Department II wrote to Minister 
Heeren on Dec. 14 informing him of the recent developments in the Jelié affair 
and enclosing a copy of Lammers’ letter of Nov. 30 to Rosenberg. Eleeren was 
also told that at the end of November the Foreign Ministry had again demanded 
of the Prussian Ministry of Interior the suppression of the Croatian papers, but 
that no reply had yet been received (6065/H448813-14). However, on Jan. 25, 
1934, the Gestapo notified the Foreign Ministry that, as of that day, the two 
Croatian émigré papers had been suppressed (6065/H448822). The Foreign Min- 
istry informed the Yugoslav Legation of this fact in a note verbale of Feb. 7 
(6065/H448826). ; 
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9119/H641115-17 
The Reich Minister of Economics to the President of the Reichsbank * 


Dev. I Nr. 55471/33 Berurn, November 30, 1933. 
W 8625. 


Dear Herr Scuacur: In our telephone conversation today on the 
transfer question, in which I suggested a discussion between you and 
me in order to prepare for the projected conference of heads of de- 
partments,? I expressed my opinion to the effect that Germany should 
abandon the present principle of equal treatment of all her creditors. 
I should like to remark in this regard that we have always upheld the 
thesis that in the last analysis we can repay our obligations only in 
goods and services, a position that has been more and more recognized 
by other countries in the international negotiations of the last few 
years and in particular has been adopted almost generally for the 
treatment of one’s own obligations. That leads necessarily to more 
favorable treatment in servicing these obligations for those creditor 
countries which fulfill the conditions for an increased purchase of 
German goods. Upon the introduction of the transfer restrictions we 
tried at first to let the funds which we could raise for the interest 
service go to everyone equally. The past 6 months have shown that 
we cannot follow this procedure in practice. Nothing is left for us, 


14 copy of this letter was sent to Ministerialdirektor Ritter at the Foreign 
Ministry for information (9119/H641118). 
? See document No. 103. 
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therefore, but to take our principle seriously and to follow systemati- 
cally the path so far traveled only hesitantly, that of a differentiated 
treatment of the creditor countries according to their willingness to 
take German goods. The United States of America, with which we 
have a very unfavorable balance of trade and which shows no sort 
of inclination to offer better sales possibilities for German goods, can 
no longer demand the same interest and amortization performance 
from us as our European creditor countries, in relation to which we 
have not only favorable trade balances but with which our export 
surplus consistently exceeds to a greater or lesser degree our interest 
and amortization obligations which come under the moratorium and . 
the Standstill. 

You replied to me that you had full understanding for this view and 
that in suggesting a conference of heads of departments regarding the 
whole subject of the moratorium you were mainly interested in bring- 
ing about a unified position between the Reichsbank and the Reich 
agencies concerned; if the Foreign Ministry shared my view, you 
would be willing likewise to proceed on this basis in the further treat- 
ment of the transfer question. I immediately got in touch with the 
Foreign Ministry and found that there, too, they agree to a different 
treatment of the creditor countries according to their willingness to 
accept German goods. In these circumstances I should appreciate 
being informed whether you consider a conference between us neces- 
sary for further clarification of the questions before the conference of 
heads of departments with the Reich Chancellor. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding from the very start, I should 
like once more to make it clear that the principle I advocate leads to 
full service for the countries which accept from us in sufficient amounts 
more goods than are necessary to fulfill our current capital obligations 
from the foreign exchange thus obtained. The excess purchases would 
have to produce so much surplus foreign exchange that we would 
remain in a position to use it to cover our import needs from the third 
countries with which our balance of trade is unfavorable. According 
to my knowledge of the situation these conditions exist today with 
France and Belgium, as well as Holland and Switzerland, and with 
good will on the other side they could be created in the case of England, 
too. Thus one should try to reach special agreements with these 
countries which would combine a continuation of the debt service 
with a corresponding purchase of goods. The total or partial mora- 
torium would in these circumstances be directed in the future mainly 
against the United States. The question whether thereby the general 
transfer rate of 50 percent should be maintained and the scrip should . 


be retained as a technical instrument of the moratorium can be left 
to later discussions. 


Yours, etc., Dr. Scumirr 


NOVEMBER 1933 -* 68 
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7956/E574601-03 


The Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for the Saar Territory to 
the Foreign Ministry 


31-151/33 Brrurn, November 30, 1933. 
> IT SG 3116. 


Attention Senior Counselor Dr. Voigt. 
I am enclosing for your information a copy of a memorandum on 
the first meeting of the Saar experts on November 23, 1933. 
By order: 
SaBaTH 


[Enclosure] 


MEMORANDUM ON THE First MEETING OF THE SAAR EXPERTS ON 
NoveMeer 23, 1933, ar 11:30 a. M. 


Chairman: Vice Chancellor von Papen 
Others present: see list of those present. 

The Vice Chancellor explained the Cabinet decision of November 
14, 1933.2 It was the intention of the Reich Chancellor in the last 
years preceding the decision to coordinate all forces in order to secure 
the final success. This purpose was not to be achieved by setting up 
a new official organization. The officials who had heretofore worked 
with great success and with devotion on this matter in their ministries 
should continue their work in the same way as in the past; only 
parallel work should be eliminated and friction avoided in order to 
make the machinery more efficient. 

First of all, as a practical matter, work would proceed in the future 
in such a way that he would be kept informed about current activities. 
Then every week the individual larger problems were to be discussed 
in conferences with the chief experts. His decision should be obtained 
in the future in important and decisive questions. With cooperation 
based on mutual trust no difficulties would result from the fact that 
the officials were placed under two jurisdictions. 


+ Not printed (7956/E574604-05). 
2'The first paragraph of this Cabinet decision read as follows: “The Deputy 


of the Reich Chancellor, Franz v. Papen, is appointed Plenipotentiary of the 
Reich Chancellor in all matters concerning the Saar Territory (Saar Plenipo- 
tentiary).” Other paragraphs of this decision stipulated that the Saar Pleni- 
potentiary was to have the exclusive right of decision in all matters concerning 
the Saar and that the specialists on the Saar in the Reich Ministries and in the 
Prussian and Bavarian Governments were to be placed under him. The minutes 
of this Cabinet session of Nov. 14 are filmed on 3598/794263-71. See also vol. 1 


of this series, document No. 482. 


‘ 
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One of the main tasks would be to clarify the economic questions. 
He reserved the right in each case to appoint smaller committees for 
dealing with special questions. 

The Vice Chancellor expressed his special thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of Prussia and Bavaria for their willingness to cooperate, 
and stressed the important functions assigned to the Lander. 

At the request of the Vice Chancellor the experts from the various 
ministries spoke about their spheres of activity and the most important 
questions at the moment. 

Senior Counselor Dr. Voigt of the Foreign Ministry, Staatsrat 
Ministerialdirektor Neumann of the Prussian State Ministry, and 
Minister Sperr, Representative of Bavaria with the Reich, welcomed 
the unification of Saar activities in the hand of the Saar Plenipoten- 
tiary. The representatives of the Linder pointed to the necessity 
of taking account of the special interests of these Linder in the Saar 
Territory. Staatsrat Spaniol likewise stressed the necessity of a 

‘concentrated operation in lengthy statements in which he expressed 
himself on various problems of Saar policy. 

There was further general agreement with respect to the strong 
emphasis by the Foreign Ministry representative on the basic foreign 
policy nature of the whole Saar problem, and also to the demand 
made by Staatsrat State Secretary Dr. Landfried (Prussian Finance 
Ministry) for as uniform as possible a management of the funds made 
available for the Saar by the Reich and the Lander. 

The representatives of the ministries agreed to submit in writing 
as soon as possible data about the funds provided in their budgets 
for the Saar Territory. 

In conclusion the Vice Chancellor stressed the basic foreign policy 
nature of the Saar problem, to which the entire work, especially the 


activity in press and in propaganda, must always be adjusted and 
subordinated. 


No. 95 


2980/580490-93 


Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Bertin, December 1, 1933. 

The Hungarian Minister, M. de Masirevich, called on me today. 
He began by informing me that he had postponed his trip to Buda- 
pest. He was therefore not in a position to report to me any news 
from home about which I asked him. He had had to postpone his trip 
because of an invitation which he had received from the Consort of the 


former Kaiser, and also because of a visit by Count Teleki announced 
for about December 8. 
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M. de Masirevich then asked just what the story was with regard 
to the alleged German-Czech negotiations on a nonaggression pact.? 
He had not only heard hints about this in the diplomatic corps here,* 
but had also received from his Ministry in Budapest reports by his 
Hungarian colleagues in which the same rumors were given expres- 
sion. The Minister intimated that this involved reports from the 
Hungarian Legations in the countries of the Little Entente. His 
Ministry had transmitted these reports to him with the remark added 
that the conclusion of any political treaty with the Little Entente 
or one of its [member] states would make a painful impression on the 
Hungarian Government. In such a case the Hungarian Government 
might have to consider a change in its foreign policy. M. de Masire- 
vich stated that he had thereupon reported back home that all of this 
talk merely involved attempts by nonofficial and unauthorized per- 
sons. M. de Masirevich showed himself informed about all the details 
of the familiar activity of Herr von Hohen-Aesten;* he even men- 
tioned his name and told me of the arrest of this person, already 
known to us, as the latest news. The Minister added that he had no 
official instructions to give us a communication of the above-men- 
tioned kind about the negative attitude of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment with respect to a German-Czech nonaggression pact. He re- 
quested confirmation, however, that his interpretation of the matter as 
reported to Budapest was accurate. After I had confirmed this to 
the Minister, M. de Masirevich asked us to consider whether it was 
not advisable to instruct the new Minister, von Mackensen, now on his 
way to Budapest, to give the Hungarian Government a statement to 
that effect. I refused this as being in my opinion superfluous; the 
Hungarian Government was in the picture owing to the accurate re- 
porting of the Minister. Thus there was no reason for any sort of 
solemn official German statement. M. de Masirevich consequently did 
not insist on his request. 

In this connection the Minister inquired whether it was true that 
in the German-Polish negotiations we tried to obtain certain con- 
cessions in the Ukraine in return for a corresponding désintéressement 
in Lithuania. I categorically denied this imputation and pointed out 
that at the moment one could not yet speak at all of discussions to- 
gether at the conference table such as the Hungarian Minister seemed 
to have in mind. Nevertheless, the German-Polish understanding was 
apparently making good progress. 


1 Cf. documents Nos. 68 and 83. i be 
2On Nov. 24 Biilow recorded a remark made by the Hungarian Minister 


“that the Yugoslav Minister told him that a personage close to Herr Rosen- 
berg—whose name he did not say—had approached him as well as his Czecho- 
slovak colleague to offer him a nonaggression pact with Germany.”  (2980/- 
580494) 

3 See document No. 91. 
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Finally M. de Masirevich brought the conversation around to 
Austria and asked me whether the rumors about a stiffening in 
German-Austrian relations in connection with the unfortunate border 
incident * were accurate. I replied to the Minister that of course 
the painful incident had not improved the mood in Germany with 
respect to the Austrian Government, which had evidently not been in 
a position to prevent such occurrences. Nevertheless, one need not 
speak of a deterioration of the situation. We had concentrated our 
diplomatic measures particularly on the speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the case itself, which, as matters stood, we were indeed 
hoping to achieve. I personally inclined to the view that through 
this dramatic border incident those in power in Vienna as well as 
public opinion as a whole in Austria had finally had their eyes opened 
as to where a further delay in settling the fight against National 
Socialism was bound to lead. It was high time that Federal Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss finally realized what dimensions and power the Na- 
tional Socialist movement had already achieved inside Austria. The 
Austrian National Socialist party could simply not be kept out of the 
Government any longer, to say nothing of eliminating it by coercive 
measures. In this connection I was very emphatic in pointing out to 
the Minister that this evolution was a purely domestic Austrian affair 
and that it must also remain so regardless of the border drama at 
Reit. The Minister readily agreed to my statements and conclusions 
in all respects and—what is striking—told me quite spontaneously 
that the Italian Ambassador, Cerruti, had just told him the same 
thing this morning and had expressed himself to the effect that he 
hoped the murder of the German Reichswehr soldier would have a 
pacifying effect on both sides. I naturally confined myself to merely 
taking cognizance of this statement by the Italian Ambassador.® 

Kopxke 


*On Nov. 23, the German soldier, Schumacher, while in training near the 
Austrian border, was shot and killed by Austrian frontier guards. On Nov. 
26, on personal instructions from Hitler, the Minister in Austria had asked 
Dollifuss what the Austrian Government intended to do about it (8669/E606770), 
and this had been followed, on Noy. 29, by German demands for an official 
apology, punishment of the guilty, and indemnification of Schumacher’s family 
(8669/H606794-96). The Austrian Government, on Dec. 2, made an official 
apology, expressed the intention to have the accused tried by the regular courts, 
and held out the possibility of an informal indemnification to Schumacher’s 
family (8669/E606803-05). Further documents regarding the incident are 
filmed on serial 8669. See also Editors’ Note, p. 442. 

*On Dec. 23 Masirevich again inquired at the Foreign Ministry regarding 
press reports of nonaggression pacts between Germany and her neighbors. He 
was told by Renthe-Fink that, while the Reich Chancellor, in his statement of 
Oct. 14 as well as subsequently, had expressed his willingness to conclude non- 
aggression pacts, no German offers had been extended to Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia (8911/621820-22). Nothing further has been found in the files on 
the subject of a German offer of a nonaggression pact to Czechoslovakia. Cf. 
L. B. Namier, Hurope in Decay (London, 1950), p. 281, for BeneX’ statement in 
a letter of Apr. 20, 1944, that “in the autumn of 1933 Hitler sounded me in 
Prague as to whether Czechoslovakia would conclude with him a pact of the 
type which he subsequently offered to Poland.” 
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No. 96 


7960/E574746-52 


Lhe Foreign Ministry to the Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary 
for the Saar Territory 


URGENT Bertin, November 30, 1933. 
Sent December 2. 
o. s. II SG 3059. 


I am enclosing for your confidential information a copy of a report 
by the Bishop of Trier? on his negotiations in Rome regarding the 
Saar Territory.? 


By order: 
K6prxKe 


[Enclosure] 


Report oF THE BisHor or Trirmr on His Necorrations ConcerNnING 
THE SAAR TERRITORY 


Rome, November 20, 1933. 


In a letter of November 2, 1933, Prelate Kaas informed me of cer- 
tain efforts of France to bring about even before 1935 certain changes 
in the Saar Territory with respect to the dioceses of Trier and Speyer. 
I have had no communication of any kind on this subject from the 
German Government. 

The report of Prelate Kaas induced me to depart for Rome as soon 
as possible, since the whole matter is of special importance not only 
for the dioceses but also for Germany. 

On November 18, the day after my arrival, at 10 a. m., there was a 
conference at the office of Cardinal Pacelli who had appointed this 
hour for a full discussion despite the fact that this was the day for 
diplomats. Besides myself, Prelate Kaas was present at this talk. 
I began by stating frankly the purpose of my visit. I especially ex- 
plained in detail the unfavorable effects which any measure by the Holy 
See, having even the merest outward appearance of partiality, was 
bound to have on the loyal Catholic people of the Saar; today they 
still looked upon the Pope and the Bishop of Trier, who in 1921 had 
steadfastly resisted all separatist tendencies, as the mainstays of their 


confidence and aspirations. 
I am outlining the further course of the conversation in the form 


of minutes: 


1Dr. Franz Rudolf Bornewasser. 

? Marginal note in Voigt’s handwriting: “The report was sent to the Foreign 
Minister with a private letter from Herr vy. Bergen. The Foreign Minister has 
directed that it be transmitted to the Vice Chancellor.” 
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The Cardinal Secretary of State declared that consistent adherence 
to the position taken earlier will govern the attitude of the Holy See 
today. Appointment of an Apostolic Administrator, which would. 
entail suspension locally of the jurisdiction of the bishops, was not 
being considered and had already been ruled out. However, the dis- 
patch of a visitator in one form or another could not be avoided and 
had already been ordered by the Pope.® 

With respect to this, Bishop Bornewasser and Prelate Kaas re- 
marked that to designate a confidential emissary as a visitator could 
also lead to misunderstandings. In any case he could not be a visi- 
tator in the canon law meaning of the word, with authority to ex- 
amine the way the two bishops concerned were discharging those parts 
of their duties as concerned the Saar Territory. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State fully agreed with this view and 
said that the function of the Pope’s confidential emissary was, first 
of all, to form on the spot a judgment regarding the various com- 
plaints, and to report to the Holy See. It was a repetition of 'Testa’s 
mission in 1923,‘ under new and changed circumstances. The Holy 
See, which had had ecclesiastical plebiscite commissioners in other 
plebiscite areas (the present Pope himself had been on such a mis- 
sion *) could not simply take a negative attitude in the present case. 
Furthermore, Testa’s mission was for Germany, too, a welcome oppor- 
‘tunity to make known certain complaints and to bring them in a proper 
manner to the attention of His Holiness. 

As against this, Bishop Bornewasser did not fail to point out the 
very special situation existing in the Saar Territory which could not 
be readily compared with any other plebiscite area. To this argu- 
ment the Cardinal replied by citing the case of East Prussia, the Ger- 
man character of which likewise was beyond any doubt and where 
the Holy See nevertheless had had a plebiscite commissioner.* This 
latter action could in no way be regarded as detrimental to German 
interests. 

In view of the obvious fact that the mission of Testa was a matter 
already decided upon and ordered by the Pope, Bishop Bornewas- 


*In telegram No. 75 of Oct. 24 (7960/E574714) Bergen had wired from the 
Vatican the confidential intelligence that the French Ambassador had made a 
démarche urging the dispatch of an Apostolic Administrator to the Saar. In 
telegram No. 86 of Nov. 2 (7960/E574729) Bergen further reported that the 
Cardinal Secretary of State had informed him of the French démarche; Bergen 
added that it was no longer a question of sending an Administrator, but that he 
aio rie been able to persuade the Cardinal to give up the idea of sending a 
visitator. 

“Monsignor Gustavo Testa had been the Papal representative in the Ruhr 
during the French occupation in 1923. 

* During the plebiscite campaign in Upper Silesia, 1920-1921. 

°In July 1920 plebiscites were held in the Allenstein and Marienwerder dis- 


vie i East Prussia to decide whether these areas were to go to Germany or 
oland. 
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ser—seconded by Prelate Kaas—attempted once more to characterize 
the markedly official nature of the inspection trip, and especially its 
designation as a visitation, as a source of misgivings. The reply of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State indicated that there was understand- 
ing for this German position and a willingness to minimize as much 
as possible the official character of the trip. There was a certain limit 
beyond which one could not very well go into this matter, however, 
since it was neither permissible nor desirable to impair entirely and 
in public the promise made to France. 

When the Bishop asked what complaints had actually been ad- 
vanced by the French, the Cardinal Secretary of State understand- 
ably could only be reserved in his answer. He mentioned the case of 
the Reverend Klee,’ parish priest in Bildstock, which the French Am- 
bassador had brought up. On this point Bishop Bornewasser was 
able with the aid of documents he had brought along to prove that 
the sermon objected to did not in substance constitute a case where 
pastoral duties had been exceeded; rather, the increase in disciplinary 
measures taken by the French Mines Administration against work- 
ers in the Saar Territory, and the ideological pressure under which 
they were put on account of their German sentiments, had virtually 
forced the priest on moral grounds to speak out as he did. For that 
matter the Holy See could satisfy itself as to the extensive impartial- 
ity of the Trier Episcopate by the fact that the priest had neverthe- 
less been reprimanded because of certain unwelcome circumstances 
which attended his statements. The French Mines Administration 
has been informed of all this by the Episcopate. 

Bishop Bornewasser did not fail to remark that the extensive 
French demands were out of all proportion to the trifling nature of 
the Klee-Bildstock affair. 

Next, the Cardinal Secretary of State mentioned another source of 
French apprehensions. The propaganda of the National Socialists, 
the French claimed, had taken such a turn that the freedom of the pleb- 
iscite appeared seriously threatened. 

In 1921 and 1923 the Holy See had declined to appoint an Apos- 
tolic Administrator. There followed the policy of conciliation in- 
augurated by Stresemann and continued by others, so that France 
was in a position of not having to bring the matter up again. Now, 
however, the other side asserted, the situation had changed com- 
pletely. France was entitled to an uncoerced plebiscite and in pur- 
suance of this idea she would also have to insist that the Church not 
yield to pressure from another government to adopt a position which 


™Documents on this case are filmed on M157/M005309-32 and M155/- 


M005231-388. 
8 Relevant documents are filmed on M164/M005354-64. 
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was incompatible with a correct attitude toward the present legally 
constituted Saar Government. With respect to these French argu- 
ments Bishop Bornewasser emphatically maintained that the German 
sentiments of the Saar Catholics were so definite that they would 
vote for Germany even without being influenced, although the news 
of so many painful experiences which Catholic clergymen, Catholic 
officials, Catholic societies, etc., had met with in recent months in 
Germany had aroused much bitterness in the Saar. 

In the further course of the conversation the talk turned to a lecture 
which Herr von Papen had recently delivered before the clergy of the 
Saar Territory about the Concordat; * the Saar clergy had used this 
as an occasion for criticizing the many instances where the Concordat 
was not being properly carried out. In this context the Cardinal 
Secretary of State spoke emphatically about the delay in carrying out 
the Concordat with respect to important problems and the increas- 
ingly unfavorable impression which this fact was having on the Pope. 

In the course of this he said that at this morning’s audience the 
Pope had inquired, by citing some English publications, whether Min- 
ister President Goring had actually made the statements attributed to 
him by foreign newspapers (the speech at Essen; the speech at 
Trier ?° before almost 10,000 Saar residents). If it was true that such 
speeches had been made, replete with undeniable blanket insults di- 
rected also against the Catholic faith as such, then not even the fact 
that German newspapers fearing punitive measures had not printed 
their true texts would keep the Pope from upholding in an appro- 
priate manner the dignity of the Church and of his high office before 
Catholic world opinion. The Bishop of Trier, unless he wanted to 
depart from the truth, unfortunately was not in a position to show 
that the information which the Vatican had received from foreign 
sources about Goring’s speech in Trier was incorrect. Regrettably, 
he himself was aware of the unfavorable impression which the speech 
in Trier, referred to earlier, had made on the Catholic people of the 
Saar. 

In order to make it possible that all the arguments of the German 
side with regard to the trip of the Vatican’s confidential emissary to 
the Saar Territory could once more be appropriately presented to 
Vatican authorities prior to Testa’s departure, Bishop Bornewasser 
suggested toward the end of the 1-hour conversation that he be per- 
mitted to send a written statement to the Cardinal Secretary of State 
for submission to the Pope. The Cardinal readily consented to this. 


° A speech delivered by Papen at the end of October to the Catholic clergy of 
the Saar Territory was reported in the Volksstimme of Noy. 15 (M163/- 
M005352) . 

* On Nov. 5. The account of the speech in the Saarbriicker Zeitung is filmed 
on M162/M005348-50. 
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This memorandum was to be written at once and presented in time 
so that it could still influence the drawing up of the final instruc- 
tions for Testa. Bishop Bornewasser also handed the Cardinal then 
and there a number of documents relating to Saar problems. These 
were, first of all, the Klee—Bildstock file,“ correspondence on religious 
instruction in French schools in the Saar Territory, correspondence 
with Minister Zoriéié * in Saarbriicken relating to religious services 
on May Day, the loyalty declaration ‘of all deans of the Saar Terri- 
tory in the name of the whole clergy, etc. 

It should also be mentioned that the Bishop seized upon a further 
passing mention of the idea of an Apostolic Administrator to state 
in all candor that such a step would have made it impossible for him 
to continue in office as Bishop of Trier. This view was shared by 
Bishop Sebastian of Speyer. 

In leaving, Bishop Bornewasser happened to meet Prelate Testa, 
who apparently was on his way to see the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
He took the opportunity to recall to him his earlier inspection jour- 
ney and the objective and impartial manner in which he had carried 
out that vastly more difficult mission. Prelate Testa asked whether 
he might call on the Bishop before his departure for Germany. Such 
a call was made on November 19. The conversation with Prelate 
Testa was followed by submission of the written memorandum on 
November 19. Prelate Testa will pay a visit to the Bishop of Trier 
as soon as he arrives in the Saar Territory. 

Bishop Bornewasser then had a fixed appointment for a private 
audience with the Holy Father. Meanwhile Monsignor Kaas had the 
opportunity to talk at greater length with Monsignor Testa,“ whom 
he had already met during his 1923 mission, about the plan of the 
latter’s present journey. He used this opportunity to encourage as 
much as possible Testa’s feeling against extending his mission too far 
in scope or in time. As already reported earlier, Testa apparently 
wishes to be involved only to the least possible extent and he asked 
Prelate Kaas to present the arguments he had explained to him also 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State."* 


4 See footnote 7. : Tek 

2 Yugoslav member of the Saar Basin Governing Commission in charge of 
Public Instruction and Cults. 

Ee Kaas’ note of this conversation is not printed (M165/M005374-75). 

47The copy of this document in the files of the Embassy to the Holy See 
(M165/M005366-73) contains at the end the following additional paragraph: : 

“It must be emphasized, finally, that the services of Prelate Kaas in this 
matter, which is so important for the national interest, were very valuable for 


the Bishop of Trier and Speyer.” 
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No. 97 
6693/H098944—45 . 
The Foreign Ministry to the Missions in China and Japan * 


Brriin, December 2, 1933. 
e.o. [V Chi. 2616. 


In the past summer the businessman, Ferdinand Heye,’ spent sev- 
eral months in Manchuria and in Japan in order, partly in his own 
interest and partly on commission for the big industrialist, Staatsrat 
Thyssen, to study the Manchurian market and negotiate with Man- 
churian and Japanese authorities on the possibilities of an expanded 
German-Manchurian trade. After his return to Germany, Herr 
Heye established in November of this year a German-Manchurian 
export-import limited liability company which wants to make it its 
function to compensate the value of the imports of Manchurian soy- 
beans by the export of German industrial products to Manchuria. 
Herr Heye now intends to go to Manchukuo again by the sea route to- 
gether with his wife and set up there a branch of the local company 
which is to pave the way for the trade which he envisages. 

Herr Heye is going to Manchukuo in an exclusively private capacity. 
His activity is of a purely private business nature. I request that if 
he should call at the office there and require official advice he be 
assisted in every way by word and deed as should be done in the 
case of every interested German party. In case special information 
or communications should be desired please get in contact directly 
with the Consulates in Harbin and Mukden. 

By order: 
M[eyver]} 

*Copies of this dispatch were addressed to the Embassy in Tokyo; to the 
Legation in Peiping; to the Consulates General at Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Kobe; and to the Consulates at Harbin, Mukden, Dairen, Yokohama, and 


Hong Kong. 
* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 50. 


No. 98 


8115/H580124 
Lhe Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


Romz (Vatican), December 8, 1983—11: 45. a. m. 
No. 95 of December 3 Received December 3—1: 35 p. m. 


[II Vat. 552]. 


Hints given by the Cardinal Secretary of State at our last conver- 
sation indicate that he regards the absence of any word whatever 


* The file number appears on another copy (8115/E580123). 
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from Ministerialdirektor Buttmann, which had been expected since 
the first of last month, as lacking in courtesy, and that he interprets 
it as meaning that the Government, contrary to my repeated assur- 
ances, is no longer inclined to resume the negotiations which were in- 
terrupted at the end of October ? and to take into account the wishes 
of the Curia regarding numerous grievances. The great tension 
noted in my various reports is thereby seriously increased. I there- 
fore take the liberty of requesting again that Herr Buttmann be asked 
to make some sort of communication to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State,° at least to explain in a friendly way his previous silence, as 
well as his readiness to continue the negotiations himself as soon as 

practicable. 
I might note that Ministerialdirektor Buttmann is very acceptable 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State as a partner in the negotiations.‘ 
Bergen © 


*See document No. 17, footnote 3. 

* Bergen had reported on Nov. 23, in dispatch No. 299, that Cardinal Pacelli 
had asked for word about when Buttmann planned to resume negotiations 
(8115/E580116). 

“Marginal note: “Read to the Reich Chancellor. v. N[eurath], Nov. [Dec.?] 
5 ” 


Marginal note on another copy (3241/702304): “What is Herr Buttmann 
waiting for? H[indenburg], Dec. 12.” 

5In telegram No. 46 of Dec. 6 Neurath informed Bergen that Buttmann would 
go to Rome “in the second half of next week.” (8115/E580126) 

Bergen replied (telegram No. 99 of Dec. 6) that Pacelli would be busy then, 
but would be glad to see Buttmann from Dec. 18 on (8115/E580127). See 
document No. 133. 


No. 99 
8154/670358-59 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berurn, December 5, 1933, 
RM 1664. 


This morning in my presence the Reich Chancellor received the 
English Ambassador, who informed him on instructions of his Gov- 
ernment that the English Government had studied with interest the 
German wishes with regard to a strengthening of our defensive power, 
which the Chancellor had communicated to him some time ago." It 
would still be desirable, however, if information about some ques- 
tions were obtained: first, whether the Reichswehr was to be retained 
and how long the 300,000-man army was to serve. The Chancellor 
replied that we had in mind a 1-year term of service, naturally with 
officers and noncommissioned officers serving a corresponding long 
term. ‘The Ambassador then asked about our wishes with regard to 
air armament. ‘To this the Chancellor replied that we were thinking 


1 See document No. 23. 
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of something like 20 percent of the air forces of France, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. In reply to the Ambassador’s further question 
whether we considered England a heavily armed state which according 
to our proposal should not increase its armament, the Chancellor said 
that such was not the case. In conclusion Sir Phipps also inquired 
about our naval plans, whereupon the Chancellor told him that up to 
1935 we only intended to carry out the building program which we 
were allowed under the Versailles Treaty; what happened thereafter 
depended on the impending agreements among the other Powers.? 
If, for example, they should completely abolish submarines, we would 
also not build any submarines. 

Sir Phipps then asked also whether we had already entered into a 
direct discussion with the French, to which the Chancellor replied 
that we had not, explaining the difficulty resulting from the weakness 
of the French cabinets. He added, however, that in any case it 
would aid greatly in strengthening those forces in France that were 
favorably disposed toward a direct discussion with Germany if the 
English and also the Italians would show that they were not opposed 
to the plan he had outlined for the organization of our defensive 
armament. The Chancellor referred in that connection to Baldwin’s 
speech.? 

The conversation lasted about three-quarters of an hour.* 

vy. N[guratu | 


? Cf. document No. 45. 

*In the House of Commons on Noy. 27. See Parliamentary Debates, fifth 
series, H of C, vol. 283, cols. 650-651. 

“For Phipps’ reports of this conversation, see Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-1939, edited by KE. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler, Second Series, 
ee es ree (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1957), documents Nos. 
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7467/H179459-61 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


TOP SECRET Berwin, December 5, 1933. 


In the course of his visit today the French Ambassador brought 
up his last conversation with the Reich Chancellor? and the question 
of Franco-German negotiations. He is expecting a reply from Paris 
in a few days, but believed that it would consist mainly of queries. 
He emphasized that the basic question, whether Germany was to be 
permitted a certain degree of armament, was still open and that he 


*See document No. 8&6. 
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therefore wanted to make only personal suggestions. In order to 
prepare future discussions, however, he broached the following ques- 
tions, requesting that his participation in this discussion be kept strictly 
secret : 

How large was the number of tanks, planes, etc., which Germany 
demanded? The Reich Chancellor had not mentioned any figure, but 
figures were circulating at home and abroad. (He mentioned 400 
planes and 400 tanks.) I told the Ambassador that we ourselves had 
not as yet worked out any figure, and the Chancellor had really 
answered this question already, for he had told him [it was a question 
of] the normal equipment for a 300,000-man army according to the 
state of other armies, with the exception of the so-called aggressive 
weapons. His Military Attaché could without trouble figure out how 
many rifles, machine guns, cannons, etc., that would make. We for our 
part had not as yet made the calculation. . 

The second question was the inclusion of the SA, SS, and 
St[ahlhelm], that is to say, their future form. The incorporation 
of the SA in the state ? had undoubtedly complicated the situation in 
a certain sense; Paris was visibly worried. The question would be 
asked whether Germany demanded, in addition to her future army 
of 300,000 men, 250,000 SA men. After all, the SA was militarized, 
disciplined, uniformed, and also provided with all pieces of equipment 
except actual weapons. I told the Ambassador that the SA was about 
2,000,000 strong, but no one could seriously maintain that the SA 
constituted a military formation. The Ambassador on his part then 
suggested the possibility of internationalizing the question in the 
sense of establishing by international agreements a statut d’associa- 
tions paramilitaires, which would determine precisely to what extent 
and in what manner sports, including military sports, could be 
carried on. I told him that the idea was worth considering and as 
far as I knew had also been discussed at the Geneva conference, with- 
out any result having been reached, however. Anyway, as for us, the 
picture was not the same in this period of unemployment as in normal 
times, which we hoped would return in the very near future. When 
I mentioned to him Reich Minister Réhm, the Ambassador remarked 
that he had received an invitation from him for next week but had not 
dared to accept it, because that would undoubtedly have provoked 
unnecessary and, at the moment, undesirable criticism in France. 


2On Dec. 1 a law regarding the “unity of party and state” had been promul- 
gated ; according to its provisions the SA became a statutory arm of the govern- 
ment. and the Chief of Staff of the SA, Réhm, was made a member of the Reich 
Cabinet. Text in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 4th ed., vol. 1, pp. 75-76. 
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Personally, however, he would like to have a talk with Reich Minister 
Rohm.’ 

In conclusion the Ambassador asked me whether a start could not 
be made with the ideas which Rechberg* formerly advocated. The 
Reich Chancellor had told him in the last conversation that after 
all France had an army of 600,000 men and Germany was only de- 
manding one of 300,000 men. The idea of fixing the relation between 
the German and French Armies in such a way that France would 
always retain a certain lead would constitute an important element 
of security and of reassurance to French public opinion. He em- 
phasized in this connection that he had already told the Reich 
Chancellor that 300,000 men were more than the annual age classes 
of conscripts in France, particularly now when the small age classes 
of the war years are coming up. I did not take any position on this 
suggestion by the Ambassador. 

BtLow 


*In a letter of Dec. 13 Lammers wrote to Biilow as follows: 

“T am returning to you with many thanks the memorandum concerning your 
conversation of Dec. 5 with the French Ambassador. The Reich Chancellor, 
who has been informed of the memorandum, has directed me to tell you that the 
assertion of the French Ambassador ‘that he had received an invitation from 
Reich Minister Rihm’ is not correct. On the contrary, the French Ambassador 
himself, as the Reich Chancellor has learned, was at pains to secure an invita- 
tion from Reich Minister Réhm. The invitation, however, was not given.” 
(7467/H179458 ) 

Cf. document No. 220. 

* Arnold Rechberg, writer and member of an important German industrialist 
family, was a well-known advocate of close economic and political cooperation 
between Germany, France, and Great Britain. On February 1929, in conversa- 
tions with Poincaré, Painlevé, and other French leaders, Rechberg had put 
forward a suggestion for a Franco-German military alliance and the creation, 
under combined command, of an army consisting of 500,000 French soldiers and 
300,000 German soldiers. The possibility of the adherence to the alliance of 
Britain, Belgium, and Poland was also envisaged (5721/H025333-46). 


No. 101 


7894/B572245/1 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, December 5, 1983. 

II SG 3180. 

The French Ambassador touched on the Saar question, too, in the 
course of our conversation.1 He explained to me in great detail that 
the French Government was probably too weak to be able to afford 
negotiating on the Reich Chancellor’s suggestion as to a waiver of the 


* See document No. 100. 
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plebiscite and earlier return of the Saar Territory.2 I objected that 
it was not a question with us of earlier return, but merely of avoiding 
the plebiscite and the consequently necessary electoral propaganda. 
The Governing Commission in the Saar Territory was of the opinion 
that the electoral campaign had already started on the German side. 
That was an error; it would start quite differently. Inevitably the 
electoral campaign was bound to damage German-French relations, 
and it was this which the Reich Chancellor had wanted to avoid. The 
Ambassador persisted that only a very strong government in France 
could enter into such negotiations. It was far more convenient and 
in any case safer to let the Versailles Treaty stand, whatever the 
outcome. In that case no one in France could blame the Government 
on account of its position. I cast doubt on the last assertion and gave 
the Ambassador to understand that the results of the plebiscite would 
of necessity be embarrassing for France. 

BtLow 


?In Neurath’s record of the last conversation between the Reich Chancellor 
and Frangois-Poncet on Noy. 24 (see document No. 86) this suggestion by 
Hitler is not mentioned, but Francois-Poncet’s account of the conversation in his 
memoirs quotes Hitler as follows: 

“The plebiscite which must take place in this region will give us 90 or 95 
percent of the votes. Whether one wishes it or not, this result will be in- 
terpreted as a defeat for France and the memory of this defeat will weigh 
heavily on Franco-German relations. Would it not be wiser to renounce the 
plebiscite by a joint agreement? In exchange for the return of the Saar to 
the Reich, the latter would be willing to agree that the present economic regime 
of the Territory be prolonged and the mines exploited in the future by French 
and German companies or by mixed companies.” See André Francois-Poncet, 
Souvenirs d’une ambassade @ Berlin (Paris, 1946), pp. 168-169. See also docu- 
ment No. 116 and Hitler’s remarks on the Saar in his speech of Jan. 30, 1934, 
The Speeches of Adolf Hitler, edited by Norman H. Baynes (London, 1942), 
vol. 11, pp. 1169-1170. 
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8825 /H614266-69 
Consul Koester to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 


Danzia, December 5, 1933. 


Dear Herr MiInistertAtpirektor: I have learned in confidence 
both through President of the Senate Rauschning and Gauleiter 
Staatsrat Forster of a conflict between those two persons which might 
have disastrous consequences for the administration here. For some 
time now differences of opinion have been arising on many questions 
between the Senate and the Gau leaders here, but they could always 
be resolved through the yielding of the one party or the other. So 
far, however, no success has been achieved in effecting a clarification 
in principle of the difficulties, which naturally arise from the fact 
that the President of the Senate in his capacity as head of the gov- 
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ernment must bear the full responsibility and, on the other hand, as 
a member of the party, is bound by party discipline to obey the orders 
of the Gauleiter as the representative of the Fiihrer. This difficulty 
has now become acute in view of the development of the Central 
Chamber of Industry [Hauptwirtschaftskammer], which is about to 
become subject to legal regulation, on which subject the Gauleiter 
has issued a written order, with which the Senate President does not 
feel he can agree. There is also the fact that in other questions also, 
such as those of personnel, the President of the Senate no longer 
finds he has the freedom of movement necessary to exercise his author- 
ity. He therefore finds himself faced with the difficult decision of 
resigning his office as President of the Senate before an exigency arises 
from the outside. Gauleiter Forster for his part is not disposed, as 
he stated to me, to abandon the straight course which had brought 
him success in the organization of the party. 

It seems to me actually that this is a situation which can no longer 
be changed by compromises, which, moreover, neither of the two men 
is prepared to make. From the standpoint of foreign policy there 
is without doubt a distinct advantage in principle in having the po- 
sition of the President of the Senate strengthened authoritatively. 
This is the case principally because the position of the President of 
the Senate has been under close scrutiny from the Polish side, es- 
pecially with regard to possible interference on the part of the 
Gauleiter, and has already been viewed with considerable suspicion 
in this respect. Also, in view of the Council session at Geneva this 
coming January, at which the conflict in the Danzig press will be 
brought up, it seems most necessary that President of the Senate 
Rauschning should personally, before this forum, justify the steps ° 
taken by him. Also, as we know, the Danzig-Polish economic ne- 
gotiations are in progress, and they have become much more acri- 
monious as a result of the last Polish order concerning a blockade of 
Danzig food exports to Poland.* 

With reference to these points of view, I strongly urged President 
of the Senate Rauschning not to give up his position now, however 
difficult it might be for him. He said, however, that for reasons 
of state he could only perform his duties as President of the Senate 
if he were released from Gau party orders that were binding on him. 
This would be tantamount, therefore, to the temporary transfer to 
him of the Gau leadership, so long as he is President of the Senate. 
Gauleiter Forster has thus far been strictly opposed to this idea. 


_* Economic questions, but also general political questions, including the pos- 
sibility of a meeting of Hitler and Pilsudski, were discussed by Rauschning in 
a visit to Warsaw on Dee. 11 and 12, where he talked with Pilsudski, Beck, and 
other Polish officials. An unsigned memorandum of Dec. 14 (6601 /E495072-77) 
summarizes the report which Rauschning made at the Foreign Office about the 
talks. See also his account in The Revolution of Nihilism (New York, 1939) 
pp. 239-241, : 
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The only solution, under these circumstances, would be for Gauleiter 
Forster himself to assume the functions of President of the Senate. 
Yet for the reasons stated I cannot help regarding the present mo- 
ment as extremely unsuitable and disadvantageous for such a change. 
If, however, things go on in their present way, serious friction must 
be expected in the functioning of the governmental machinery, for 
it has not been possible to prevent the divergences between the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Gauleiter from already becoming known in 
circles here and from threatening to lead to cleavages among the 
officials of the Senate and the party. 

I must confine myself to directing the attention of the Foreign 
Office seriously to this momentary situation. 

Yours, etc. KorsTER 


No. 103 
7188/E528294-97 


Minutes of the Conference of Heads of Departments, Held at the Reich 
Chancellery, on December 6, 1983, at 5: 00 p. m. 


Brrutn, December 6, 1933. 


Rk. 14025. 
Present: 
Reich Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
Foreign Minister Freiherr von Neurath 
Reich Minister of Finance Count Schwerin von Krosigk 
Reich Minister of Economics Dr. Schmitt 
President of the Reichsbank Dr. Schacht 
State Secretary Dr. Lammers 
From the Foreign Ministry : Ministerialdirektor Dr. 
Ritter 
Counselor Baer 
From the Reich Ministry of Finance: ES Dr. 
erger 
From the Reich Ministry of Economics: State Secretary Feder 
State Secretary Posse 
Ministerialdirektor 
Sarnow 


Ministerialrat Waldeck 
Regierungsrat Dr. Har- 
tenstein 
The Commissioner for Economic Questions: Keppler 
Ministerialrat Dr. Killy 
Ministerialrat Dr. Willuhn as recording official 
Agenda: Transfer questions. 


The President of the Reichsbank reported on the foreign exchange 
situation and the volume of transfers. Half of the German exports 
were being paid for by domestic marks. For the other half foreign 
exchange was coming in. Besides, there were the so-called J ewish 
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exports which represented a flight of the capital of the Jews. Many 
German Jews were buying up commodities with the funds available 
to them and sending them abroad without delivering the foreign 
exchange. With regard to the interest and debt payments, one would 
have to decide whether the present system should be kept up and the 
present rate of transfers maintained, or a lower one be selected, or 
whether one intended to change over to another system. The decision 
on this rested with Germany alone. The Reichsbank had maintained 
contact with the foreign creditors. Representatives of the creditors 
in the various countries had from time to time been invited to Berlin 
by the Reichsbank. Actually they had no legal powers to represent 
the foreign creditors. But the fiction was maintained that they did 
have such powers of attorney. At this time they were again in Berlin. 
He was trying to bring it about that for the next six months there 
should again be a state of tranquillity. He would proceed at the nego- 
tiations in such a way that no difficulties would arise. Until recently 
the creditors in all the countries had tacitly accepted the present 
situation. 

But the special arrangements with the Dutch and Swiss creditors, 
to which Germany had agreed so as to escape the contemplated clearing 
procedures,' had aroused violent resentment in other countries. This 
resentment also found expression in a note of the British Government 
which was forwarded to the Foreign Ministry.2 The protests were 
coming chiefly from the creditors in England and the United States. 
The Governments of these two countries tacitly approved of the pro- 
test campaigns. The creditors in those countries felt themselves 
wronged. In yesterday’s negotiations with the creditor representa- 
tives he, the President of the Reichsbank, had pointed out that he had 
no responsibility for the arrangements with Holland and Switzerland. 
He had referred both representatives to the Minister of Economics, 
who did confer with them. 

He was of the opinion that the contact with the foreign creditor rep- 
resentatives should be maintained in its present form. The agree- 
ments with Holland and Switzerland were in accord with the thesis 
laid down in London that debts from country to country could be dis- 
charged only by the delivery of goods. 

The Minister of Economics stated that there were left to the Gov- 
ernment only two ways of looking at this matter. Either the same 
quota would be allotted to all creditors, or Germany’s large customers 
had to be given preferential treatment. But in practice great difficul- 
ties arose. The agreements with Holland and Switzerland made the 
position of the representatives of the creditors from the various coun- 


3 The agreement with the Swiss Government to which reference is made here had 
been signed on Oct. 7, 1933 (9638/E679846-54) ; and that with the Netherlands 
Government had been signed on Oct. 28, 1933 (9639/EH679857-64) . 

The British note of Nov. 8 is not printed (7186/E527784—85 ). 
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tries difficult. He thought it advisable to negotiate with all the creditor 
representatives and only then to make special concessions to individual 
creditor countries. In this way support might be gathered against 
the Dutch and Swiss creditors. 

The Foreign Minister seconded the proposal of the Minister of 
Economics. 

The Reich Chancellor said that Germany would have no possibilities 
at all of making payments if the balance of payments between Ger- 
many and Switzerland and Germany and Holland were not so heavily 
against the two foreign countries. He also thought the proposal of 
the Reich Minister of Economics feasible and recommended its 
execution. 

W [tivun | 
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5737/H028804—-07 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Rome (Quir.), December 7, 1933—12: 10 a. m. 
No. 272 of December 6 Received December 7—2: 25 a. m. 


IT It. 1476. 

Conversation with Mussolini. 

1. After conveying greetings I began by giving a brief account of 
my observations in Germany, to which he replied that Rocco? and 
Alfieri ? had informed him in the same positive vein. 

2. I then delivered the Chancellor’s personal message that he would 
keep him currently informed on all phases of the German-French talks 
upon the principle that no German-French or Italian-French under- 
standing must be reached without notification, let alone one contrary 
to the interest of the other. I also gave Mussolini a summary account 
of the talk of the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister with the French 
Ambassador. Mussolini expressed his appreciation for and full 
agreement with the declaration and the information. He then re- 
marked that he had information from a reliable source indicating that 
the false report by Wickham Steed in the Petit Journal had reached 
Paris from Prague. He added that his experience caused him to take 
a skeptical view of the chances of an understanding with France. 
This conclusion rested on the fact that recent conversations on the 
naval question had ended with the French coming up with the totally 


1 Alfredo Rocco, member of the fascist Grand Council. 
2 Dino Alfieri, president of the fascist Cultural Institute. 
® See document No. 86. 
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unacceptable proposal that Italy bind herself not to construct more 
than one ship of the Dunkerque class. 

3. Disarmament question: No progress has been made meanwhile in 
diplomatic conversations, not even with Sir Eric Drummond, who was 
still deeply wrapped up in the League of Nations ideology. But the 
English are beginning to think more in terms of realistic politics. As 
the next step he thought that after Suvich and the disarmament expert 
returned from Berlin * he should present the German position to the 
English; once agreement was reached with them on principles, the 
talks could be continued on a four Power basis. Russia and America, 
both haunted by the specter of Japan, had better be brought in only 
at a later stage. 

4. League of Nations: The German statements given to Mussolini ® 
had roused his particular interest because they coincided in principle 
with the decision of the Grand Council.* Italy had very definite ideas 
concerning the reform of the League of Nations; these had to be 
worked out in detail because it was to be expected that Germany would 
raise the question as to what better organization Italy had to propose 
if she did not like the League of Nations as constituted at present. 
He had had a discussion along this line with Avenol, who had, of 
course, a burning interest in saving the League. Mussolini then 
showed me his draft of the declaration of the Grand Council, which 
was more detailed on this point than the published text; included in 
it was the proposition that the unhistorical and unnatural principle of 
complete equality of large and small nations must be eliminated from 
the Covenant of the League, that the League proceedings must be 
freed from the sterility of the parliamentary system, and finally, that 
its aims must be stated with greater precision and clarity, and limited 
in scope. These sentences had been omitted so as to avoid needlessly 
arousing violent opposition from the start. 

5. Litvinov’s visit.’ There had been nothing new of a political 
nature to be agreed between Russia and Italy. The visit had never- 
theless had great value as regards publicity, and would have bene- 
ficial economic results. Litvinov appeared very much concerned over 
the evolution in the international situation, and he anticipated serious 
conflicts, especially, of course, in the Far East. A Japanese attack 
had thus far been held off only because Russia had military superiority 


“In telegram No. 267 of Dec. 2, Hassell had reported that on instructions from 
Hitler he had invited Suvich to Berlin. Suvich agreed to come to Berlin on Dec. 
- and es aber Bode eee on disarmament questions should “unofficially” 

ecompany him . On Suvich’ i 
Wee ay goat: ) 8 visit to Germany, see documents 

® See documents Nos. 40, 50, and 78. 

$ On Dec. 5 the fascist Grand Council had declared that Italy’s continued mem- 
bership in the League should be conditional upon radical reform of its functions 
objectives, and constitution. : 

“This visit to Rome took place in the first days of December. 
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in the Far Kast, especially in the air. Nevertheless, Litvinov was fully 
aware of the unfavorable prospects in the long run in the event of 
a military clash with Japan. Litvinov is fearful of a German-Polish 
reconciliation by which Poland would be compensated with territories 
on her eastern border, and of a German-Polish-Japanese conspiracy 
against Russia. In this frame of mind he would be very much in- 
clined to seek a better relationship with Germany, a desire in which he 
[Mussolini] had encouraged him. I pointed out the transparent ma- 
neuver of trying to disrupt a German-Polish reconciliation by empty 
Russian promises and remarked that a Franco-Japanese conspiracy 
was more likely than one between Germany and Japan. Mussolini 
replied that Litvinov was nevertheless filled with fear of the triple 
alliance which he had mentioned. With respect to the disarmament 
question Litvinov had stated that while he was against German rearma- 
ment in the interest of peace and general disarmament, he would not, 
as matters stood now, undertake anything in opposition to it, since 
the Treaty of Versailles was no concern of Russia. With respect to 
southeastern Europe, Litvinov said that the Russia of today looked 
upon those nations not as Slavs but as Balkan peoples; the one-time 
Pan-Slavic dream had been abandoned. Mussolini added that Tur- 
key’s policy under Tevfik Riistii was pursuing a regrettable course; 
this was due fundamentally to fear of Bulgarian revisionist claims 
to Thrace. In a lengthy conversation several months ago he, Mus- 
solini, had urgently advised King Boris to confine these revisionist 
plans to two fronts and to reach an understanding with Greece and 
Turkey. But this had been to no avail. He had to admit, however, 
that Bulgaria, despite the weakness of her position, was stoutly main- 
taining her independence and resisting the blandishments of the Little 
Entente. Bulgaria’s relations with Hungary were excellent, and Italy 
was giving the two countries all the support she could, and especially 
had recently arranged to supply Bulgaria with arms, but carefully so 
as to avoid any repetition of the Hirtenberg affair.* 

6. The general problem: I asked Mussolini whether the Danubian 
memorandum, the original tactical value of which I recognized, was 
still relevant; he replied in the affirmative. I added that we had sent 
no answer to date, but were prepared at any time to discuss with Italy 
on the basis of the memorandum a broad extension of the five points 
which had been previously outlined to him,° with a view to developing 
a common line of policy. Mussolini stated that this was entirely 
agreeable to him. I shall discuss this matter also with Ciancarelli,” 


and it might similarly be discussed with Suvich in Berlin. 
HaAssen 


® See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 81. 


® See ibid., document No. 485. mt 
10 Fead of the Economie Department of the Italian Foreign Ministry. 
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No. 105 


3154/671462-67 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Bern, December 7, 1933. 


The French Ambassador asked very urgently for an appointment 
with me today under the pretext that he had a pouch deadline today. 
Actually he came to say that he had received instructions from Paris 
which placed him in a position to continue the conversation with the 
Reich Chancellor,! and that he was herewith asking for a new meeting 
with the Reich Chancellor to be arranged for him. 

The substance of his instructions was that the contact which had 
been established should not be allowed to be cut off, although the 
French Government at the moment had little to say. He would have 
to explain that his Government was fully occupied with the battle 
of the budget and would only feel itself to be in a position to devote 
its full attention to the German-French discussion after this burning 
question had been settled. 

The instructions which he had received expressed the regret of 
the French Government that there was no longer to be discussion of 
disarmament but only of armament limitations. The French Goy- 
ernment feared that even a relatively small rearmament of Germany 
would lead to an international armament race with all its attendant 
dangers. The French Government was, moreover, not yet ready to 
agree to German rearmament; this question had to remain open until 
a clearer picture of German intentions had been gained. 

As for the Saar, he would have to point out that the French public 
and the French Chamber rejected entirely any waiver of the plebiscite 
as a relinquishment of a right that had been assured the Saar popula- 
tion by treaty for the past 15 years.2 He wanted to tell me quite 
openly that the French Government was not strong enough to be 
able to oppose this view. This does not, however, exclude beginning 
at some later time a discussion on economic questions, a transitional 
customs regime, and compensation for mine ownership. 

He was authorized or instructed (this was not clear from his state- 
ments) to request a more precise statement of the German intentions 
in the field of armaments. His questions would in the first place 
refer to the number and kind of weapons that Germany demanded; 
also to the SA, its future position, and its relationship to the army, 
that is to say, an estimate of its military value. Then he would ask 
whether it was the intention of the Reich Chancellor to establish a 
fixed relationship between the strength of the German armaments 


* See document No. 86. 
* Cf. document No. 101 and footnote 2, 
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and that of the neighboring countries. He had calculated that 300,- 
000 men constituted one-fourth of the armed forces of France, oe 
and Ozechoslovakia (and Belgium). He referred, moreover, to the 
conversation which I had with him day before Reeve Finally 
he would ask whether the Reich Chancellor saw the possibility of 
concluding a general nonaggression pact or of making general the 
agreement with Poland on refraining from the use of force.t He 
wondered, however, whether these ‘possibilities would somehow 
change the German-French situation, since after all the Locarno 
Treaty, to which the Reich Chancellor had expressly acknowledged 
his adherence, contained practically everything that could be agreed 
upon in this sphere. 

I told the Ambassador that I was very much surprised that his 
Government wanted to express its regret that the idea of disarma- 
ment was being dropped. After all, no general disarmament was 
possible if the most heavily armed country in the world did not set 
a good example. The French Government had never at any time 
made known to us or anyone else that it was willing to take any 
significant disarmament measure, and the course of the Geneva ne- 
gotiations had shown us clearly that there was no desire to disarm. 
This fact was the basis for the proposal of the Reich Chancellor that 
one ought to be satisfied in this first stage with a limitation of 
armaments. 

The Ambassador vigorously denied that France was not willing 
to disarm. However, he had always been convinced that we had not 
correctly understood the Anglo-American-French proposal of this 
fall. After all, in the last analysis the proposal meant that the pro- 
duction of the so-called aggressive weapons would be terminated at 
once, and that after 4 years one-third, after 6 years another third, 
and after 8 years the last third of all aggressive weapons would be 
abolished. According to this proposal Germany would receive de- 
fensive weapons in the course of the years and at the close of the 8- 
year [period] of this convention would have entirely equal arms 
and equal rights. 

I told the Ambassador that in spite of my exact knowledge of the 
proceedings at Geneva this proposal, at least in this form, was entirely 
new to me. I could assure him that M. Paul-Boncour had never told 
either Herr von Neurath or Herr Nadolny a word about abolition by 
stages of all aggressive weapons. Nor had the British ever said a 
word to us about this. The proposal that had been made to us was 
quite a different one. In the first place we were to disarm for the 
second time, by transforming our Reichswehr into a militia. How- 
ever, this militia was to be deprived of the characteristics of a militia, 


® See document No. 100. 
“See document No. 69, footnote 2. 
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namely the reserves, for we had been offered only the Versailles arma- 
ment for the age class serving with the colors. In the second 4-year 
period the other Powers, according to the proposal with which we are 
familiar, would want to consider disarmament. This, however, had 
been dependent on the operation of international supervision. Each 
state would have been free after 4 years to reject disarmament anew, 
giving as a reason that its requirements in some point or other were 
not met by supervision. The decisive factor in the whole plan, how- 
ever, had been the distrust of Germany. It has been plainly stated 
that the same Germany which had been offered the MacDonald plan 
in May was so little trustworthy in October that it had to be subject 
to a 4-year probationary period. No one has been able to tell us what 
circumstances justify such a change of position. 

The Ambassador replied very energetically that he could give me 
the answer to this without much difficulty. All the governments of 
the world had been showered in the time between May and October 
with accounts of a rapid advance in German rearmament. Reports 
came from everywhere that large amounts of ammunition, guns, poison 
gas, tanks, and planes were being produced. He elaborated on this, 
and there was a sharp interchange between us, especially since I 
remonstrated that no government had dared to present these alleged 
reports to us for confirmation, with the exception of the English 
Government, which we had once set straight about an absurd allega- 
tion regarding air armament. If foreign governments lend an ear 
to Communist agitators and German émigrés instead of relying on 
facts or speaking openly with the German Government about the 
reasons for their uneasiness, this in itself is an insuperable obstacle 
to any understanding. The Ambassador said that an invitation to the 
Military Attachés to inspect our factories that had been compromised 
through agents’ reports would contribute substantially to calming 
the atmosphere. I rejected this idea very decidedly. 

I further told the Ambassador that I did not believe that he had 
understood the Reich Chancellor correctly in supposing that the latter 
visualized a fixed relationship of the German armaments to those of 
the neighboring states at a ratio of 1to4. Icould not tell him anything 
authoritative on this subject, however. I knew from the military that, 
in general, for every kilometer of border there was an estimate of 
so-and-so many men for defense. The figure that resulted from this 
for Germany came to something over 300,000. Concerning his idea 
of creating additional safeguards I was somewhat skeptical. It would 
be very difficult to formulate an agreement that went still further 
than the very extensive provisions of the Locarno Treaty. He also 
had to rid himself entirely of the idea discussed earlier that France 
should receive additional safeguards in return for her disarmament. 


° Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 380. 
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In the present stage of the negotiations no disarmament of France 
was being requested, and this alone removed any justification for de- 
manding additional safeguards. This was not to say, however, that 
Germany was basically opposed to agreements of any kind safeguard- 
ing the peace. On the contrary. But after our departure from the 
Geneva Conference the combining of the problem of security with 
that of disarmament could no longer be continued in the manner in 
which it was being dealt with there. * 

In conclusion the Ambassador spoke once more (as day before 
yesterday) of his misgivings on account of the indiscretions of the 
press relating to the current diplomatic discussions. He suggested for 
his part a communiqué concerning his next audience with the Reich 
Chancellor as follows: 


“Reich Chancellor Hitler received the French Ambassador on 
December . . . The conversation continued the discussion of Novem- 
ber 24, and like the latter had the aim of mutual information on the 
most important questions up for discussion.” ® 


I told the Ambassador that I would pass his suggestion on and 
could assure him, moreover, that there would be no indiscretions on 
the part of our press, which I had warned and thoroughly instructed 
concerning the character of diplomatic discussions. It was up to him 
to see that no false rumors or premature announcements occurred 
again in Paris. The Ambassador thereupon complained about the 
bad habit of having the Foreign Affairs Committee of the French 
Chamber regularly informed by the Foreign Minister about diplo- 
matic conversations, and most particularly, if not exclusively, about 
all German-French discussions. 

On leaving, the Ambassador said it was his personal opinion that 
at present French public opinion was in a state of ferment and ex- 
citement; one should give it time to calm down and—to stay with 
this metaphor—not tap the barrel too soon. 

BtLow 


®* In the original this proposed text is given in French and German. 
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6114/E454114-16 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 


Beruin, December 7, 1933. 

IT Oe. 2093. 

Enclosed is an excerpt from a letter on Austria from Herr Habicht 

dated December 6, which is respectfully submitted to the Foreign 

Minister through Oe State Secretary, with the request that he be 
informed. 
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Riuschl is the cover name for the Austrian National Socialist 
member of the Federal Council, Schattenfroh, in Vienna. 
Hit¥Frer 


[Enclosure] 


Beriin, December 7, 1933. 


Excerrr From a Lerrer From LANpDESINSPEKTEUR Hazicut To Mz, 
Datep Drcemper 6; Supsect: AUSTRIA 


Monicu, December 6, 1933. 
Dear Dr. Htrrer: 


Subject: Austria. 
Rauschl reports on progressive disintegration in the camp of 
the Starhemberg Heimatschutz. The representatives of the four 
groups, Starhemberg, Steidle, Fey, and Alberti are taking turns in 
calling on him; each tries to cut out the other and represent him as 
being impossible, but none of them is in a position to take a decisive 
step. On the whole a picture of total confusion and disorder! All 
are united solely in being furious at Dollfuss, who is increasingly de- 
priving them of influence. Dollfuss himself is still hoping for the 
possibility of a direct agreement with Berlin and for this purpose has 
already twice sent intermediaries to the Fiihrer. The latter has again 
informed me of this. There is full agreement in all questions! 

A change in Italy’s attitude now actually seems to be taking place! 
Rausch] reports on a conversation of Morreale’s, who was exceedingly 
depressed and had intimated that he would be withdrawn from 
Vienna within the foreseeable future at his own request. He is fur- 
ious at Starhemberg and the Heimatschutz because they always let 
themselves be pushed back. 

A second report tells of a conversation between Biro (see above") 
and Morreale, in which Morreale had gone still farther in expressing 
himself as stated above. It is interesting in this connection that an 
Italian journalist in Vienna who is known as Morreale’s severest 
opponent with respect to issues and personally, whom I have already 
played off against him for the past year, and who is very close to us 
in his convictions, is now suddenly stepping very much into the fore- 
ground and is also being invited quite officially (even by the Govern- 
ment!) to places where previously only Morreale dominated and 


represented. Allegedly this is happening even by request of the 
Duce. 


* Apparently a reference to a passage not found in this excerpt. 
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Gémbés’ visit with Dollfuss* (3-day hunting trip in Styria) went 
off substantially without results, and turned into a personal embar- 
rassment for Dollfuss. Gémbés found swastikas strewn about or 
painted everywhere he went; he even found a pretty woodcarving of 
this kind in his bed in the hunting lodge. He supposedly enjoyed this 
very much and even took the woodcarving with him. 

Another report relates that in the hunting preserve where he and 
Dollfuss were, hunters had even caught a number of chamois and deer 
alive a week before and after clipping swastikas in their thick winter 
fur had released them. There have been no reports yet about whether 
one of these animals was among the game that were bagged. 

Enough for today. 

Yours, ete. HasicutT 


* Gimbés and Kallay, Hungarian Minister of Agriculture, were the guests of 
the Austrian Government from Noy. 28 to 30. The visit was the subject of 
Vienna report A 2156 of Dec. 8 (8659/606273-76). 


No. 107 
3154/671581 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brrurn, December 9, 1933. 
RM 1687. 


The Reich Chancellor yesterday received the English Ambassador, 
who submitted a number of questions to him on the basis of an in- 
struction received from London. For the time being the Reich Chan- 
cellor answered only one of these questions, namely that in which the 
demand for 300,000 men was called excessively high and the demand 
with respect to planes, etc., “formidable.” The Chancellor pointed out 
that the MacDonald plan, to which reference is made in the English 
instruction, was accepted by us only as the basis for discussion on the 
assumption that the others would disarm. The 300,000-man army, on 
the other hand, was based on the fact that none of the heavily armed 
states wanted to disarm and that Germany had to demand as a mini- 
mum for her security about one-fourth of the army strength of her 
neighbors. The Chancellor promised that he would answer the other 
questions after he had received a written note concerning them. This 
note was sent by the English Ambassador yesterday afternoon.? To- 
gether with General von Blomberg I again discussed its content with 
the Chancellor, who intends to draft a reply himself. 

v. N[xurats | 


1Wor Phipps’ reports of this conversation see British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. 
vi, documents Nos. 114 and 120. 

? Document No. 111. 

> Document No. 117. 
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No. 108 
8154/671468 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 
Beruin, December 8, 1933. 


The French Ambassador just called me by telephone—5 : 30 o’clock. 
He has learned that the English Ambassador was received this morn- 
ing by the Reich Chancellor on very short notice and had had a very 
detailed and (as Frangois-Poncet said) very useful conversation with 
him.1 He [Francois-Poncet], although he had already requested an 
audience yesterday, had been put off until next Thursday. He had 
reported to his Government that the Reich Chancellor could not receive 
him now since (as I had told him) he was leaving Berlin over the 
weekend and was expecting Suvich’s visit * after that. However, his 
Government would learn that the Englishman had been treated dif- 
ferently and better, and at the least this would hurt the prestige of the 
Ambassador at home. The Ambassador was not angry but was ob- 
viously concerned and said jokingly that he had lost standing and 
was being treated like a second-rate nation. I promised him, since 
I was not informed about the visit of the English Ambassador, that 
I would notify you at once and give him some sort of answer by 7: 00 
o’clock.* 

Submitted to the Foreign Minister. 

BtLow 

* See document No. 107. 

* See document No. 116. 

* See document No. 126. 


*Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor is informed. v. N[eurath], Dec. 8.” 
For the sequel, see document No. 112. 


No. 109 


8825/H614271 
Memorandum by the President of the Senate of Danzig + 


Brruin, December 8, 1933. 


In the conference with Reich Minister Hess, the Deputy of. the 
Fiihrer, it was agreed: 


1) Contrary to the democratic rules of the Senate, the entire policy 


of the Senate shall, in accordance with the Fiihrer principle, be subject 
to the President of the Senate; 


This Memorandum appears in the files with a covering memorandum by 
Meyer reading: “In today’s conference with the Deputy of the Fiihrer the 
annexed agreement was reached. 

“Therefore it no longer appears necessary to bring the matter up for dis- 
cussion in the Cabinet. However it would be a ied, idea if the sutistidtion 
about the agreement were mentioned to Herr Hess and if expression were given 
to the hope that no further friction would occur in Danzig.” (8825/H614270) 
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2) The Gauleiter and other officials of the party shall refrain from 
direct interference in acts of the Government and with individual 
branches of the Government; 

3) The President of the Senate shall be responsible to Gauleiter 
Forster, the representative of the Movement, for all domestic and for- 
eign policy. If differences of opinion occur, the Deputy of the Fiihrer 
shall decide; 

4) Concerning measures taken at the instance of the party organi- 
zations, which affect the functions of the Government with respect to 
domestic and foreign policy, agreement shall each time be reached in 
advance with the President of the Senate. 

RavscHNING 


No. 110 
7725/H551037-38 
Circular of the Foreign Ministry? 


Berruin, December 8, 1933. 
II Ni. 1071 Ang. IT. 


Last summer the Netherlands Government proceeded against the 
local organizations of the National Socialist German Workers’ party 
that have sprung up in Holland with measures which more and more 
have the effect of suppressing all national activity by Reich Germans 
within the framework of the NSDAP in the Netherlands. In reply 
to the repeated representations by the German Minister in The Hague 
against these measures, the Netherlands Foreign Minister sent a 
note on November 15 to the German Minister, in which the negative 
attitude of the Netherlands Government toward the activity of the 
NSDAP in Holland was set forth in principle? The German Min- 
ister ? was thereupon instructed to counter the views of the Nether- 
lands Government in a note of reply, in which the position of the 
German Government was likewise set forth in principle.* 

In view of the fact that this exchange of notes with the Netherlands 
Government is of general significance for the question of the activity 
of the NSDAP abroad, a copy of the two notes is herewith trans- 
mitted for your information. 


1Thigs circular instruction was addressed to all Embassies or Legations (with 
the exception of the Embassy to the Holy See and the Legation at The Hague) 
and to the Consulates General at Batavia, Calcutta, Jerusalem, Memel, Montreal, 
Pretoria, and Sydney. ; 

2 Not printed (1584/382420-28). 

3 Count Julius von Zech—Burkersroda. 

“German note of Dec. 1, 1933, not printed (3015/560032-39) . 
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I request that you treat confidentially both the fact of the exchange 
of notes and the German-Netherlands disagreement which is at the 
basis of it.5 

By order: 
Korxs 


5 Concerning the settlement of this controversy see the Foreign Ministry cir- 
cular of June 30, 1934, vol. m1 of this series, document No. 48. 
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3154/671578-80 
British Ambassador Phipps to Foreign Minister Neurath* 


PRIVATE 8th Drecemper, 1933. 


My Dear Baron von Nevuratu: In accordance with the Chan- 
cellor’s request, I send you, herewith, a short résumé of my verbal 
communication to him this morning.” 

I shall be grateful if you will regard this as merely a repetition 
of my remarks and not as a written communication. I will of course 
treat the Chancellor’s reply in a similar manner. 

Yours very sincerely, Eric Putrrrs 


[Enclosure] 


The Chancellor’s proposals* have two aspects, the first concerned 
with the limitation of armaments and the second with the wider field 
of political appeasement. I propose to deal first with the second of 
these aspects, to which His Majesty’s Government attach the greatest 
importance. 

His Majesty’s Government fully concur with what would appear 
to be the Chancellor’s opinion, namely that the achievement of a dis- 
armament agreement would be immensely facilitated if it were ac- 
companied by political assurances calculated to improve and con- 
solidate good relations between Germany and her neighbours. 

How this can best be achieved is the question which then arises. 
We should be interested to have if possible further details of the 
precise terms and form of the non-aggression pact which the Chan- 
cellor has in mind. Members of the League of Nations could not, it 
is unnecessary to say, enter into any arrangement which would con- 
flict with their obligations under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. A further point is that we note that the list of countries 
with which, according to your report, Germany would negotiate such 

+ This entire document is in English in the original. 


7 See document No. 107. 
® See document No. 23. 
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non-aggression pacts, does not include all limitrophe states, but we 
presume that these would in fact be included. 

‘As regards that part of the Chancellor’s proposals which deals with 
the technical aspect of armed strength, we desire in the first instance 
to make two observations. It would, of course, only be possible to 
reach a final conclusion as to the various items and figures after com- 
pleting consultations between the different Powers in which Germany 
herself is taking part. Secondly, world opinion will compare these 
proposals with those contained in the draft convention, to which 
Germany in common with other Powers adhered in principle on its 
first reading. 

In the light of the above reflections you should point out that the 
proposed increase from 200,000 to so large a figure as 300,000 would 
be considered excessive whilst the proposals regarding aircraft and 
guns also look very formidable. We should like to receive a clear 
assurance that the S. S. and S. A. would be absorbed in the new army 
and would not continue to exist as supplementary organisations. 
Finally it would be helpful if the Chancellor would confirm that 
the Reichswehr as such will disappear. We are glad to note that the 
Chancellor’s proposals include the establishment of general super- 
vision, but it would clearly be helpful to receive an assurance that 
such supervision will be of the kind described as periodic and auto- 
matic. Our own observations are not intended to be exhaustive. 
Moreover other Governments may have their observations to make or 
may require further elucidation. 

His Majesty’s Government are most anxious to use the present 
opportunity in cooperation with Germany and other states to hammer 
out without delay a practical basis for an agreement for the limita- 
tion of world armaments freely entered into by all parties. The en- 
queries which we are now addressing through you to the Chancellor 
will, we hope, be a helpful contribution towards the attainment of 
this common aim.* 

4A paraphrased version of this memorandum in the form of an aide-mémoire 


was handed to Under Secretary of State Phillips by the British Ambassador in 
Washington on Dec. 9. See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. I, 


pp. 328-330. 
No. 112 


3154/671471-72 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Beruin, December 9, 1933. 
RM. 1688. 


I asked the French Ambassador to see me today in order to explain : 
to him how it happened that the English Ambassador was received 


1 Cf. document No. 108. 
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by the Chancellor yesterday * while the reception which he had re- 
quested would not take place until Thursday of next week. The 
reason for this was that Sir Eric Phipps had requested an immediate 
audience with the Chancellor on instructions from his Government 
in order that he might, as he said, deliver a most important statement 
not later than yesterday. 

M. Poncet then read to me a memorandum on those points which 
he had recorded as the Chancellor’s view after the last conversation 
with him. It contains among other things a remark about the pos- 
sibility of Germany’s return to the League of Nations, to the effect 
that Germany will not join the League again until it has been thor- 
oughly reformed. I told M. Poncet that this edited version was in- 
correct, for we had no intention whatever for the time being of 
rejoining the League. 

I flatly rejected another attempt by M. Poncet to obtain our consent 
to having the armament which we demand conceded to us by stages, 
stating that the pace at which we were able to arm and wanted to do 
so was our affair. We demanded first of all complete equality of 
rights within the framework of limitation to defensive arms which 
we had agreed to. 

I assume that the French Ambassador will submit his summary to 
the Chancellor at the next conversation. 

v. N[eurats ] 


2 See document No. 107. 


No. 113 
3154/671469 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, December 9, 1933. 

RM 1690. 

With reference to Ambassador Késter’s telegram of December 8 
from Paris? I wish to comment as follows: 


1) The statement that at the last conversation the Chancellor and 
I had held out the prospect of a return by Germany to the League of 
Nations in the event of its reorganization is incorrect.2 The Reich 
Chancellor did say, however, in the course of the conversation that 
the present situation in the League of Nations, in which the smaller 


* This telegram (No. 979) had reported that the French Foreign Ministry 
had given _to German journalists information about the recent conversation 
between Hitler and Francois-Poncet which was apt to distort the sense of the 
conversation in several important points (8685/E607467). 

Marginal note in Kotze’s handwriting: “Note: The reference is to a con- 
vereeton Bo ere een Ambassador on Dee. 7, 1933.” 

Anis 18 obviously an error. There is no record of a conversation 
Hitler, Neurath, and Francois-Poncet subsequent to the one recorded be ies 
ment No. 86 and preceding the conversation recorded in document No. 116. 
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and the tiniest nations had a decisive voice while big powers such 
as Russia, America, and China were absent, was absurd, and that 
the possibility of Germany’s return to such an institution could not be 
considered at all until there had been a complete change in its methods 
and composition. 

2) As far as I can recall, nothing at all was said about an uneasy 
mood in Switzerland. * 

3) It is true that the Chancellor said he would have no objections 
whatever to an Anglo-French defensive agreement. 

4) The Ukrainian question was not mentioned at all in the conver- 
sation; it is likewise incorrect that the Chancellor expressed his wish 
for a free hand in the East. 

v. N[zuratu ] 


* According to Késter’s report (see footnote 1) Hitler was alleged to have 
“expressed his willingness to conclude a nonaggression pact with Switzerland as 
he had with Poland.” 


No. 114 


7960/E574754—-56 
The Aide to the Vice Chancellor to the Foreign Minister’s Secretariat 


Beruirn, December 9, 1933. 

Received December 9. 

IL SG 3257. 

On instructions of the Vice Chancellor I am enclosing for the For- 

eign Minister’s information a short memorandum on the conversation 
of the Vice Chancellor with Prelate Testa. + 


Yours, etc. 
Heil Hitler! 
von TscHIRSCHKY 


[Enclosure] 


DeceMBeER 8, 1933. 


Report ON My CONVERSATION WITH PRELATE TESTA 


On Thursday, December 7, I received Prelate Testa, the special 
envoy of the Holy See who is at present at Trier, in the presence of 
the Bishop of Trier. 

At the outset the Prelate stressed that his trip did not have the 
purpose of an official visitation of ecclesiastical conditions in the 
Saar Territory, but that the Curia had sent him to gather personal 
impressions in the Saar Territory during a trip of an entirely private 
nature. The impressions which he had gained in a stay of several 


i g f Nov. 
17he Ambassador to the Holy See had reported in telegram No. 87 0 
Tq that the Pope had designated Testa as his representative on a journey to 
the Saar Territory (7960/H574730). 
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days in Saarbriicken were entirely satisfactory. He did not have the 
slightest doubt that the Saar Territory was a German country which 
wished to return home to the motherland, the sooner the better. He 
had found that the Catholic clergy in the Saar Territory shared this 
view entirely. (See also the written declaration by all the deaneries 
of the Saar Territory.) Moreover, there had never been any doubt 
in Rome with respect to this question. The Prelate answered in the 
affirmative my question whether the trip represented more of a 
courteous gesture toward the French Government. The French 
Government had asserted that National Socialism was exercising in- 
tolerable pressure even on the Church. However, he had been com- 
pelled to find that this was by no means the case. 

I then used the opportunity to explain to the Prelate the Reich 
Chancellor’s view on the impossible manner in which the trustee 
government of the League of Nations was administering this German 
territory. As an illustration of these grotesque conditions I told him 
that if for example I should today have any kind of rank in the SA 
or SS, I would have to be arrested when visiting my home? and, ac- 
cording to the existing regulations, would be thrown into prison for - 
6 months. 

In discussing the whole complex of questions, I stressed the view 
that all governments which sincerely desired the settlement of the 
German-French differences in the interest of European peace ought 
to try urging a change in the intolerable conditions in the Saar 
Territory. 

The Prelate then spoke about Germany and said that conditions 
in the Saar Territory were entirely clear, but he regretted that some 
events in the cultural sphere in Germany were of a nature to have 
a bad effect on the atmosphere in the Saar Territory. (The separa- 
tist press in the Saar Territory itself has for some time been basing 
all its propaganda on this point.) I replied that the Reich Govern- 
ment was sincerely striving to settle as soon as possible in the spirit of 
conciliation the questions not yet settled with the Curia, and prom- 
ised that the German negotiators would return to Rome in the 
near future for this purpose.’ In the question of the sterilization law, 
too, the Reich Government would take account of the ideological 
objections. 

Prelate Testa showed pleasure at these statements. He asked only 
that we settle the matters before Christmas, if at all possible. He 
doubtless has sympathies for Germany and the National Socialist 
regime. In the afternoon he went to Cologne to visit the Cardinal, 

* Papen had acquired through marriage an estate near Saarlautern. 


* Cf. document No. 98 and footnote 5. 
* Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne. 
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and after that he wanted to pay a short visit to Essen, where he lived 
during the occupation of the Ruhr. Then he will go back to the 
Saar Territory for a few more days. 

PAPEN 


No. 115 


3086/617041 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berurn, December 11, 1933. 

e. o. RM 1700. 

Today the Reich Chancellor again pointed out that in the relation- 

ship with Austria the party matter had to be straightened out first, 

before any negotiations about the restoration of normal relations 

could be conducted from Government to Government. I request that 
this point of view be expressed in all conversations. 

v. N[euratH | 


No. 116 


3154/671473 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brriin, December 11, 1933. 
RM 1701. 


During today’s reception of the French Ambassador by the Reich 
Chancellor the Ambassador confirmed with respect to the Saar 
question that the French Government was not inclined to waive 
the plebiscite and agree to an earlier return of the Saar area to Ger- 
many. The Reich Chancellor again explained to the Ambassador 
the reasons for his suggestion of an amicable settlement of the Saar 
question. When the French Ambassador then said that we could 
nevertheless negotiate immediately on the economic questions, the 
Chancellor rejected this with the remark that in that case matters 
could stand with the position of the French Government. 

When the French Ambassador then continued to bring up matters 
of detail in the disarmament question, he was given the reply that 
first a clear statement of the position of his Government was expected 
as to whether the French Government was willing to come to an 
understanding with the Germans. Moreover, he was also requested 


1 See document No. 101 and footnote 2. 
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to formulate in writing his questions with regard to the particulars 
of disarmament and the new organization of armies and material.? 
v. N[zurats } 


*In response to this request Francois-Poncet sent an aide-mémoire (3154/- 
671475-78) to Neurath on Dec. 18. The text is printed in Ministére des Affaires 
Kitrangéres, Négociations relatives a la réduction et a la limitation des armements 
(Paris, 1934), pp. 18-14, and in British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. VI, document 
No. 143, enclosure 1. For the German Government’s reply of Dec. 18 (7467/- 
H179422-29), see ibid., enclosure 2. 


No. 117 
3154/671569-76 
The Reich Chancellor to the British Ambassador ?* 


Berurn, December 11, 1933. 


Your Exce,itency: In the name of the German Government I have 
the honour to reply as follows to the enquiries addressed to me through 
Your Excellency on behalf of the British Government: * 

I. The German Government is ready to enter into agreements which 
stipulate the rejection of force for the solution of all European ques- 
tions, and which can thus be of service to the maintenance of world 
peace. In view, however, of past experiences, the German Govern- 
ment would propose to choose a form which makes it both possible 
and easier for the Governments, as well before their own consciences 
as also before their peoples, to accept such proposals at the earliest 
possible moment. This consideration leads the German Government 
to believe that the general agreements as to limitation of armaments 
should be crowned by a system of reciprocal and general non-aggres- 
sion pacts, which would on principle prevent by treaty every appeal 
to force between the European nations, in order to lay compulsorily 
upon the Governments the obligation either to resolve difficult or 
critical problems by means of peaceful diplomatic intercourse, or, in 
the case of such intercourse being obviously impossible or fruitless, to 
prolong the negotiations until the general calming of the European 
situation should permit of a dispassionate examination and decision. 
In this way the fear of the British Government that such treaties 
might possibly result in internal [s¢c] conflicts with the constitution 
of the League of Nations would be avoided * and, on the other hand, 
every guarantee for the maintenance of peace would be provided. 


The German Government is ready to conclude such pacts with all 
States surrounding Germany. 


* The translation Sent by Sir Eric Phipps to the Foreign Office on Dee. 12 is 

followed here (British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. vI, document No. 132, enclosure). 
. Document No. 111. 

The German text here reads: “dass sich aus solchen Vertrigen vielleicht fiir 


die einzelnen Staaten innere Konflikte mit der Volkerbundssatzung ergeben 
k6nnten.” 
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II. With a view to bringing about real disarmament, or alternatively 
a limitation and equalisation of armaments, the German Government 
is ready to enter into negotiations with all individual nations or their 
Governments in regard to the various subjects and figures to be dis- 
cussed. The German Government does not, however, intend to take 
part in any conference before the basic question of the actual equality 
of rights of the German Reich has been decided, or alternatively before 
this equality of rights has been recognised by the nations participating 
in theconference. For on this condition alone can the German Govern- 
ment be answerable to the German people for its participation in a 
conference. The practical issue of such a conference for Germany, as 
a Power to which equality of rights had not been granted in advance, 
would inevitably be the procedure which has been familiar to us for 
the last fifteen years, and could only lead to identical results. This 
would be neither supportable for the honour of a great nation nor 
useful to the cause of peace. 

It is, of course, true that the German Government agreed to the 
first Draft Convention of the English Prime Minister MacDonald, 
which had disarmament as its basis for discussion. But it was not 
the German Government which abandoned this draft; but the other 
Powers, under the leadership of England, agreed amongst themselves 
upon a second draft. This last has, however, never been recognised 
by Germany. 

If the German Government now allowed itself to put forward a 
suggestion of its own, they [sic] did so out of a sense of responsibility 
and for cogent reasons. On the ground of its previous experience 
the German Government no longer believes that the highly armed 
States are, in fact, seriously determined to disarm. Various state- 
ments made by leading statesmen have confirmed this opinion. With- 
out going in detail into the various reasons, there are two essential 
facts which cannot be neglected: 

(1) A reduction of the armaments of the other European States 
is, in effect, only to be envisaged if it is undertaken by all nations 
throughout the whole world. Nobody today, however, believes any 
longer in the possibility of such a general international disarmament. 

(2) The events of the last months make it appear more than doubt- 
ful whether measures of disarmament, even though they were ear- 


nestly intended by the Governments of certain countries, could be 
successfully laid before the Parliaments of those countries for ratifi- 


cation. 


For this reason the German Government finds itself unable any 
longer to cherish an illusion which is calculated rather further to 
confuse than to improve the relations between the peoples. Having 
regard to practical reality, the German Government therefore feels 
bound to make the following declaration : 
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(a) Germany is the only State which has actually carried out the 
disarmament obligations imposed in the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
(b) The highly armed States do not intend to disarm or feel them- 


selves unable to do so. : : 

(c) Apart from other considerations, Germany has a right some- 
how or other to attain her equality of rights in the matter of her 
security. 


In order to prevent a complete breakdown of the idea of disarma- 
ment and the limitless armaments’ race of all against all which would 
inevitably follow it, the German Government feel it their duty to put 
forward a proposal : 

(1) Germany receives complete equality of rights. 

(2) The highly armed States engage themselves mutually to engage 
in no further increase in their present armaments. _ 

(3) Germany becomes a party to this convention with the under- 
taking that she will, of her own free will, only make such moderate 
actual use of the equality of rights granted to her as could not be 
regarded as constituting any danger of aggression against any other 
European Power. 

(4) All States undertake certain obligations for the humane con- 
duct of war or for the avoidance of the use of certain weapons of war 
against civilian populations. 

(5) All States accept an equal general control, which shall examine 
and guarantee the observance of these engagements. 

(6) The European nations guarantee each other the absolute main- 
tenance of peace, by means of the conclusion of pacts of non-aggres- 
sion, which after the lapse of ten years shall be renewed. 


III. Under these conditions, however, the demanded increase of 
the figure of 200,000 men, which was accepted in the MacDonald plan, 
to 300,000 is not only not considerable, but on the contrary represents 
rather a worse situation for Germany. According to the first Draft 
Convention of the British Government, France should have received 
on the continent, exactly as Germany, an allotment of 200,000 men. 
Since France is evidently not prepared to carry through this measure 
of disarmament, the ratio between Germany’s demands today and the 
effective strength of France and the other European armies would 
become even more unfavourable. A total French strength of 651,000 
men, which would be increased to about 1.2 million men by the States 
connected by friendship to France, would be faced by 300,000 men 
in Germany. 

In addition, the 9.6 million trained reserves in these States, to put 
against which Germany possesses practically nothing, represent a 
further security which could hardly be exceeded. 

Accordingly the demands for equality in armaments for Germany 
are more than moderate, particularly since the German Government, 
for its part, is ready to renounce from the outset any offensive weap- 
ons which might conceivably appear threatening even to the gigantic 
French defensive system. Germany, who on her side is completely 
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defenceless, has more reason to complain of the offensive weapons of 
the surrounding States than the latter have for representing the 
defensive weapons demanded by Germany on her side as a danger. 
The German Government must categorically reject any idea of so- 
called ‘sample’ weapons (‘Musterwaffen’). There are weapons which 
we renounce from the outset and which we shall, therefore, not manu- 
facture, and there are weapons which are essentially necessary for 
the defence of a country, which we therefore cannot renounce and 
which we must accordingly insist upon as normal armament. The 
lowest limit for the calibre of the artillery could, therefore, for ex- 
ample, on no account be less than 15 cm. 

IV. The German Reichswehr will, of course, be absorbed in the 
new army. But its absorption or remodelling cannot of course be 
accomplished in one year but will require a series of years. 

V. The S. A. and S. S. are not military organisations. They are 
an inseparable component part of the political system of the National 
Socialist revolution and so of the National Socialist State. They in- 
clude some 24 million men ranging from the eighteenth year to 
_ extreme age. Their only task is, by means of this organisation of 
the political masses of our people, to prevent for ever the return 
of the Communist peril. Whether this system can or will ever be 
abandoned depends upon whether this Bolshevistic-Communistic peril 
remains or is removed. With military matters these National 
Socialist organisations, which stand in opposition to the former 
Marxistic Reichsbanner and the Communistic Red-Front League, 
have absolutely no connexion whatever. The attempt to bring the 
S. A. and S. S. into military connexion with the Reichsheer, and to 
refer to them as military reserve formations, originates with those 
political circles which see in the removal of this protective organisation 
of the National Socialist State the possibility of a new disintegration 
of the German people and thus a new advance towards the Com- 
munistic goal. Just as the German Government would never take 
the liberty of proposing to the English Government the dissolution 
of any English party or of any particular form of organisation of 
such a party, the German Government must reject every demand for 
the putting into effect of such a wish in Germany. The German 
Government, when taking into account the military strength of 
other States, does not consider, in making its demands, any other 
formations than those of the actual army organisation. The German 
Government will also, in future, attach no political significance, which 
might affect its attitude, to such political, sportive or post-military 
societies as may be considered necessary in other States. 

VI. The German Government is, as has been emphasised, ready, in 
principle, to agree to an international, general and identic system of 
control, functioning periodically and automatically. In order to 
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prove the character of the S. A. and S. S. to be, as was emphasised 
above, that of political organisations for a general, spiritual and 
physical inoculation against the dangers of a Communistic upheaval, 
the German Government does not decline to provide proof, in the 
course of this control, that this definition is being accurately adhered 
to. In conclusion, I will add once again, in the name of the German 
Government, the assurance that in the event of the other nations— 
contrary to the expectation* of the German Government—deciding 
upon complete disarmament, the German Government declares in 
advance its readiness to accede to such a convention, and similarly to 
disarm, if necessary, to the last cannon and to the last machine gun. 

I avail, etc. Apour HirLEer 


“The German text here reads: “entgegen der Uberzeugung.” 

5 An attached, handwritten note reads: “I handed the letter by the Reich 
Chancellor to the English Ambassador today and added a few explanations. 
v. Neurath, Dee. 12.” (3154/671577) 


No. 118 


9325 /H661224-26 
Ambassador Nadolny to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 


STRICTLY PERSONAL Moscow, December 11, 1933. 


Dear Herr Meyer: Instruction IV Po. 8594 of December 5 * directs 
me not to emphasize the subject of German-Polish relations here, 
especially not to mention the draft declaration which has been de- 
livered.2. If I am approached on the subject, I am to say something 
to the effect that the discussions are an outgrowth of the peace policy 
proclaimed in general by the Chancellor, which we desire to follow in 
relation to all states. The discussions have not yet taken on any con- 
crete forms, etc. 

I do not consider this reserve altogether unobjectionable. German- 
Polish relations, which are of the greatest importance for policy 
here, are of the utmost interest here. They are therefore a good 
trump in our game here. If we maintain reserve, contrary to the 
obligations of the Berlin Treaty, this silence will probably be mis- 
interpreted in view of the distrust of Germany prevailing here and 
strengthen the pro-French and pro-Polish tendencies. If, on the 
othér hand, I am authorized to inform the Soviet Government in a 
friendly manner of the actual situation when I think it appropriate, 


we will thereby be making a gesture which does not cost us anything 
but which will not fail to make an impression here. 


* Not printed (6177/ H463504—06). 
* See documents Nos. 81, 84, 88, and 90. 
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In my opinion we must always keep in mind that both French policy 
and Polish policy are aimed at separating Germany and the Soviet 
Union as far as possible. We know sufficiently well from the experi- 
ence of the last year that for this purpose rumors and intrigues are 
used which increase Russian suspicion. 

Our reserve toward the Soviet. Government will, however, also be 
of little advantage to us politically because I am convinced that 
Poland, in order to emphasize her friendship with the Soviet Union, 
is for her part informing the Soviet Government in a form suitable 
to her about our steps, etc. I consider especially the Polish Minister 
here, Lukasiewicz, capable of anything in this regard. 

I should therefore be very grateful to you if you would give me carte 
blanche to convey to the Russians the impression that, especially in 
all questions concerning Poland, we are being aboveboard with them.* 

Yours, ete. NADOLNY 

* Marginal notes : 

“Respectfully submitted through Ministerialdirektor Gaus to the State Sec- 
retary for decision. Meyer, Dec. 14.” 


“The matter will be arranged orally with Herr Nadolny. It is not possible 
to comply with his wish. Meyer, Dec. 15.” 


No. 119 


9387/B664735-42 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Moscow, December 11, 1933. 
D 1449 Received December 14. 
IV Ru. 5467. 


Subject: Ideas on the present status of German-Russian trade. 


The opinion prevailing among some groups of the German business 
community that the decline in orders from the Soviet Government 
to German industry is attributable principally to the cooling in 
political relations between the two countries since the overthrow of 
the old regime in Germany is not correct. To be sure, it cannot be 
denied that certain difficulties that Soviet commercial organizations 
and individuals encountered in the first months after the establish- 
ment of the National Socialist regime in Germany have had an 
unfavorable influence on the policy regarding the placing of orders 
by the Soviet Government with respect to Germany. Likewise, the 
retarding influence of individual leading Jewish Soviet economic 
officials who, from personal resentment, have recently been showing 
reserve toward the German business partner, must not be under- 
estimated. Nonetheless the decisive reasons why the volume of orders 
to German industry declined this year to a minimum of a few million 
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marks a month must be sought much more deeply, namely, in the 
general economic situation of the USSR, as well as in its relations 
with other countries. 

As far as its relations with other countries are concerned, in hold- 
ing back on the placing of orders abroad the Soviet Government 
doubtless proceeds from the consideration that in the forthcoming 
negotiations with the United States, it must have available possi- 
bilities for economic maneuvering and inducements, which can be 
created only by accumulating a certain stock of orders which are due 
to be placed. 

The principal reason for its holding back, however, is to be found 
in the internal economic situation of the USSR. This accounts for 
the fact that all those making deliveries to the USSR have this year 
been sorely affected by the decline in Soviet purchases abroad. Ger- 
man economic circles concerned must realize, above all, that the year 
1931, which was the peak year for Russian orders, was a unique © 
phenomenon, directly connected with the forced implementation of 
the first Five Year Plan. Meanwhile the Soviet Government has 
found itself compelled to curtail appreciably both the aims and the 
tempo of industrialization, since it has realized that the excessive 
demands on the strength of the people had led to a general economic 
“crisis of over-exertion” which made it urgently necessary to stop 
and catch one’s breath. And it was also the effort to meet foreign 
obligations that forced the Soviet Government to clamp down on 
imports in general. These obligations had grown exceedingly and 
were becoming all the more burdensome since Soviet exports had 
declined sharply as a result of the world economic crisis. 

The primary reason for the decline in German exports to the USSR 
is therefore the internal economic situation in the USSR, as well as the 
anxiety of the Soviet Government to maintain its capacity to pay. So 
far as the latter is concerned, even today, despite the fact that the 
Soviet trade balance is favorable, it appears to be not entirely relieved. 
The Soviet Government starts the new year owing Germany alone 
an amount of approximately 700 million reichsmarks, a liability for 
which no suitable equivalent has been found in the form of export 
prospects. In the trade of all other countries with the Soviet Union, 
however, the trend to conclude trade agreements only on the basis of 
net balances is becoming more and more strongly and clearly notice- 
able. Thus the effort of the Soviet Government to adjust its purchases 
to the volume of its exports also with respect to Germany, appears 
comprehensible. It is to be expected, therefore, that future market 
possibilities for German industry in the USSR will be inseparably 
linked with the establishment of an assured and steady export of 
Soviet products to Germany. Clear realization of this fact and speed 
in drawing the appropriate conclusions are all the more necessary 
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since the efforts in Germany aiming at export of agricultural products 
are, moreover, pressing more and more for consideration. Thus our 
economic relations with the Soviet Union may be thrown off their 
natural balance in such a way that the Russian market for our manu- 
facturers in the form of valuable machinery will ultimately be closed. 
That such a development can become one of decisive importance for 
the entire German heavy industry hardly requires further proof, in 
view of the constant increase in competition among the industrial 
countries. 

The present unsatisfactory situation in German-Soviet trade, how- 
ever, in my opinion is therefore by no means yet a chronic and, still less, 
incurable “disease.” In any case there does not exist here for the time 
being prejudice against us, which might have a permanent effect on 
our economic relations. This was also evident to me from a conversa- 
tion with M. Rosenholz, the Commissar for Foreign Trade of the 
Soviet Union. I have no reason for assuming that the People’s 
Commissar tried deliberately to deceive me when he stated that the 
Soviet Government was entirely free of any intention to discriminate 
in any way at all against Germany; that, on the contrary, if suitable 
economic conditions were created (which he described as including, 
besides an increase in Soviet exports to Germany, an understanding 
concerning prices, credit, and delivery terms), an expansion and de- 
velopment of German-Soviet trade was entirely possible. If the 
People’s Commissar was alluding in that connection to the imminent 
expiration of the agreement of June 15, 1932, and the agreement still 
outstanding on delivery terms, then additional causes are involved in 
connection with those questions, which have led to the present stagna- 
tion in the policy of placing orders. For it is obvious that the Soviet 
Government, after finding itself ready at the time it requested the 
interim credit ? to extend the agreement of June 15, 1932, does not now 
wish before the expiration date to place orders in Germany on terms 
which it hopes—perhaps without justification—to revise in future in 
its favor. 

In the field of German-Soviet economic relations, decisions must 
therefore be taken in the next few months which, in view of their 
importance for the future fate of these relations, must be brought 
up for discussion at once. 

All present indications point to the conclusion that although the 
Soviet Government is determined in principle to pursue further 
the industrialization of the country, the requisite measures within the 
framework of the second Five Year Plan will not be directed toward 
the construction of new structures suitable for heavy industry, but 
rather toward the completion of the plants already started and their 


1 Filmed on 9387/H664576-87. 
2 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 43, and footnote 7. 
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efficient technical operation. At the same time the emphasis of ac- 
tivity in the area of industrial construction is to be shifted to fields, 
such as the consumer goods industry and the railroads, which were neg- 
lected in carrying out the first Five Year Plan, which was concerned 
principally with the development of heavy industry. The general 
curtailment of the industrialization program, on the one hand, and 
the fact, on the other, that the Soviet Government has meanwhile 
created a number of branches of industry whose products it has so 
far had to import from abroad, will produce the result that the export 
of certain types of products such as machine tools, generators, mining 
and smelting machinery, etc., will in the next few years undergo an 
appreciable decline. In addition there is the fact that in this very 
field, both American competition, since the resumption of relations, 
and also English competition, in view of the negotiations in progress 
in London, will undoubtedly be more strongly felt than they have 
thus far. German industry will not be able to avoid adjusting itself 
to this altered economic situation while at the same time aiming at 
the new possibilities that open up for it through the shifting of the 
emphasis of the Russian economic plans to the consumer goods in- 
dustry and the railroads. 

A further important demand of the hour is to bring about the clear 
and sober realization that, in view of the increased world importance 
of the Soviet Union and in view of the increased competition with 
other countries, Germany will only be able to assert itself in the 
Soviet market if it speedily converts to a new method of trade with 
the Soviet Union, even at the risk of becoming the pace-maker for 
the other countries—as has so often happened. The sooner we realize 
the fact that the Soviet market can no longer be kept and re-captured 
solely with merchandise credits and Reich guarantees against loss, 
the better for us. It is a long time since the Foreign Trade Com- 
missar of the USSR proclaimed the principle that the Soviet Union 
in its stage of economic development had outgrown the framework 
of the merchandise credit transaction and was therefore determined 
to make higher demands on the confidence of those countries which 
wanted to do business with it in the future. There can be no doubt 
therefore that after having met promptly all its obligations in the 
course of a year that has been particularly difficult for it in a financial 
respect, the Union would now again revert to the demand for financial 
credits. Germany will do well to realize this fact in time and it will 
at the same time have to bear in mind its old experience in trading 
with the Soviet Union, that it is always more advantageous to be 
the first to strike out on a new course than to follow in the wake 
of the others. It should be remembered that a German initiative in 
this direction would not only pay off in the long run from the eco- 
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nomic angle, but that if properly handled, could lead directly to an 
improvement in our relations and to the Edlinanalion from them of 
standing disputes, including the failure to come to an agreement on 
terms of delivery. 

A German decision in the direction indicated by me would also have* 
the advantage that it could for a time push into the background the 
question of Soviet exports to Germany, the solution of which, from 
reasons connected with the German imternal economy, is feria ght with 
considerable difficulty. 

I would accordingly suggest to the Foreign Ministry that it im- 
mediately make the foregoing ideas the subject of conversations with 
the economic departments concerned. I shall be available for ex- 
planations on them during my forthcoming stay in Berlin.’ 

NapoLny 


* Nadolny’s interviews in Berlin are described in a memorandum by Meyer of 
Dee. 21 (6025/H046537-38). 
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2784/540467-70 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Brruin, December 12, 1933. 


Under State Secretary Suvich called on the Foreign Minister this 
morning accompanied by the Italian Ambassador. After the usual 
civilities I was called in and the four of us spoke first about the dis- 
armament question. The Foreign Minister explained our position 
and also the status of the discussions with England and France. 
Signor Suvich proved to be well informed; for example, he was ac- 
quainted with the question recently asked by the English. Signor 
Suvich had a number of objections. He discussed the question of 
whether we would return to the Disarmament Conference when we 
had come to an agreement with the four Powers. When we answered 
in the negative, he pointed out that then the agreement of the four 
Powers would be presented to the other countries as an ultimatum, 
which was impossible. However, if we did not return to Geneva, 
the difficult situation would result in which rather small changes 
would be introduced in the possible joint draft of the four Powers, 
and each of these individually would have to be negotiated with Ger- 
many. We maintained our position that we would not return to 
Geneva and suggested that the agreement between the four Powers 
be submitted to the other participants in the Conference through 


1 See document No. 111. 
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diplomatic channels and a general agreement be brought about in 
this way. We said we had no objections in principle to participating 
in a joint ceremony of signing even in Geneva, although this, too, 
could be avoided. Signor Suvich, moreover, advocated very warmly 
that we should commit ourselves to definite stages in rearmament as 
provided in the Simon plan and in the Mussolini plan previously ; 
he advocated this course especially because it was more acceptable 
to the French. We rejected this idea, giving the usual reasons, and 
explained to him that we were through with the Geneva way of think- 
ing, that the Chancellor’s proposal created an entirely new point of 
departure, and that we could not permit the attempt to transfer 
to the present efforts for a solution the points from the earlier stages of 
the negotiations which were favorable to France or other states. Inci- 
dentally, Signor Suvich confirmed that the French had been willing 
to waive claim to guns over 15.5 cm., heavy tanks, and bombing planes. 
He also tried to minimize the significance of the trial period. The 
Foreign Minister and Signor Suvich finally agreed that further dis- 
cussions of the disarmament question were not necessary, or rather 
that the particulars could be clarified by Colonel Bianchi? with the 
Reichswehr Ministry. Within the framework of this discussion on 
disarmament, Ambassador Cerruti pointed out, and Signor Suvich 
supported him, that the integration of the SA into the state caused 
great concern to the French and also the English. The Ambassador 
advanced the French arguments according to which the SA was lack- 
ing only rifles, so that if these were provided we would have an army 
of 24 millions in addition to the Reichswehr. There was likewise 
discussion of dissolving the Reichswehr into an army of 300,000 men. 
Suvich pointed out that, with 40 percent long-term service personnel, 
we would have long-term service personnel even larger in size than 
the present Reichswehr, and he indicated that this caused concern to 
the English. 

After this we discussed the departure from the League of Nations 
and we told Signor Suvich that we anticipated that, if agreement 
should be reached on a disarmament convention, the French and Eng- 
lish would exercise pressure on us to return to the League of Nations. 
However, we would refuse such unreasonable demands. Signor Suvich 
took a position which revealed that he would not be disinclined to asso- 
ciate himself with Anglo-French pressure in this direction. He spoke 
of the Italian plans for reform, but stated that so far there were still 
no such plans of a positive nature available; for the time being only the 
negative points of criticism had been compiled. He personally visual- 
ized a solution under which the Great Powers would first have to make 
unanimous decisions among themselves and then these would reach the 


* Military expert of the Italian delegation to the Disarmament Conference. 
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League of Nations Council, which would then have to decide by 
majority vote. We pointed to the difficulties, technically and other- 
wise, of bringing about a reform of the League of Nations and a change 
in the League of Nations Covenant. It was not merely a question of 
reforming the Covenant, which was not bad in itself—but simply did 
not fit the present wold situation—but above all of reforming the 
spirit and the technique of cooperation in the League of Nations. 
Signor Suvich expressed himself optimistically on the possibilities of 
a reform and pointed out that unanimity for a reform of the League 
of Nations under strong pressure of the Great Powers was very well 
conceivable. We told him that we had not considered any concrete 
proposals, but at any rate we proceeded from the idea that it was 
entirely out of the question for us to return to the present League 
or one changed only immaterially. However, if one wanted to create 
something new, then one must bring in those Great Powers which were 
outside the League of Nations. The decisive factor was that the power 
of decision should be with those powers which actually carried the 
responsibility for what happened in the world, and that they not be 
hampered by the many small powers. Therefore we were thinking 
of organizing cooperation of the Great Powers outside the League, 
without having in mind a treaty or any concrete arrangement. 
Bridges could then be built between this bloc, held together by diplo- 
matic means, and the League of Nations. As an idea of my own I 
advanced the suggestion that possibly a commission extending the 
[activity of the] Disarmament Conference could provide the platform 
for a cooperation of the Great Powers.? It was realized by both sides 
that such a development was directed against France and particularly 
against the allies of France. Incidentally, I also told Suvich in con- 
fidence that I would authorize the German Association for the League 
of Nations [Deutsche Liga fiir Volkerbund] to find out in America, 
Japan, and possibly even in Russia what they thought in those coun- 
tries about these questions.* He was visibly pleased to hear that we 
still had an Association for the League of Nations. 

Finally it was arranged that the conversation would be continued 


tomorrow afternoon.® 
BtLow 


3 According to a marginal notation by Neurath the remainder of this para- 
graph was not to be included in the copy of this memorandum which was made 
for the Reich Chancellor. 

4 Cf. document No. 208. 

© See document No. 126. 
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No. 121 


8115/5801 68-69 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy to the Holy See 


Telegram 


No. 49 Bertin, December 12, 1933—8: 05 p. m. 
zu II Vat. 584.* 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Menshausen. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 100 of December 7? and 102 
of December 11.* 

The Reich Government now as before has the firm desire to obtain 
agreement on pending questions. It cannot be expected, as matters 
stand at the moment, however, that the talks which are to be con- 
ducted again by Ministerialdirektor Buttmann will this time lead at 
once to final agreements. A clarifying discussion of some impor- 
tant points taking account of the entire situation is first of all 
necessary. 

I might mention in strict confidence that, in view of the pending 
reforms of the Reich Constitution, serious consideration is being given 
to entering into negotiations in the near future regarding a new Reich 
concordat which would set aside the Lander Concordats. Only then 
will it be possible to find a final and comprehensive settlement for 
all pending questions.® 

NrvrRATH 


*II Vat. 584: Not printed (8115/EH580167). This telegram, No. 102 from Am- 
bassador Bergen of Dec. 11, conveyed a message from the Papal Secretary 
of State expressing the hope that the negotiator being sent by the German 
Government would this time come with necessary full powers in order to conclude 
without further delay a final agreement. 

? Not printed (8115/H580129). 

*Marginal note: “Ministerialdirektor Buttmann has received from me a 
copy of the incoming [telegrams]. I have also informed him of the contents of 
the accompanying draft. Heis in agreement. M[enshausen].” 


No. 122 
6609/E497296-97 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 279 of December 12 Moscow, December 12, 1933—8: 50 p. m. 
Received December 12—9: 30 p. m. 


IV Ru. 5447. 
With reference to my telegram No. 277. 
Yesterday’s visit with Litvinov was only meant as an official ex- 
change of greetings, but resulted in a short political conversation. 


*Not printed (6025/H046500). 
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In response to my congratulations on recognition by America and 
my remark that this would have mainly a psychological effect, Litvi- 
nov replied that he thought the Soviet Union would maintain very 
friendly and close relations with America. He had to agree with 
my subsequent remark, however, that in the main question, namely 
the Far East, America could after all not help effectively owing to 
her maritime weakness. In connection with this he termed the situa- 
tion in the Far East serious and in that connection passed a remark 
about apparent German sympathy for Japan, which I overlooked. 

Asked about the conversation with Mussolini? he, too, said that 
nothing new had resulted. In the question of the League of Nations 
he had not been able to determine what type of reform Mussolini 
really wished; in any case Italy would not leave the League. He him- 
self had merely explained to Mussolini the Russian standpoint re- 
garding the League of Nations, which had not altered. In the question 
of disarmament he had likewise only explained once more the Russian 
demand for total disarmament. Regarding Germany he had stated 
that he was an opponent of the Versailles Peace Treaty. Of course he 
was silent about having termed German rearmament undesirable, but 
he did remark that it was after all no longer a question of disarmament 
but really only a question of rearmament for the disarmed states. 

He then asked about my impressions here. I replied that I had 
been very nicely received personally, but that I had received a very 
bad impression about the attitude here toward Germany. Politically 
there was, in my opinion, strong, even dangerous, agitation against 
alleged German imperialism and Germany’s bad intentions toward 
the Soviet Union as well as propagandistic intervention in internal 
German affairs; economically almost total stagnation of Russian 
purchases had set in, and the entirely negative attitude of the Soviet 
Government in the .. .® dollar question* was in my opinion not 
justified and constituted a considerable annoyance, whereby the 
exaggeratedly sharp language in the notes of the Soviet Embassy 
was not likely to facilitate an amicable adjustment of the incident. 
Litvinov noted all of my objections and owing to the lateness of the 
hour he reserved his answer for the next conference scheduled for 


5 
tomorrow. ny eens 


2 Litvinov had been in Rome Dec. 2-5, 1933. See document No. 130. 

3 Thus on the original. 

‘The so-called “dollar question” was a matter that had been under discussion 
between German and Soviet representatives both in Berlin and in Moscow for 
some weeks past. It involved Soviet payments to a number of German firms on 
delivery contracts made following the Piatakov trade agreement of Apr. 14, 1931 
(filmed on 9466/E667511-14). These contracts called for payments to be made 
in dollars. Following the decrease in the gold value of the dollar these Ger- 
man firms wished to enforce payment on a gold basis by legal action against 
the Soviet trade mission in Germany. The Soviet Government warned against 
such procedure (Moscow telegram No. 243 of Oct. 27, 1933: 9388/H665047 ) and a 
prolonged discussion had ensued, details of which have been filmed on serials 
9292 and 9388; see also document No. 342. 

5 See document No. 127. 
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No. 123 


8930/1625993-95 
Memorandum by an Official of Department V 


Berwin, December 12, 1933, 


1 
Brmr on THE JAPANESE ATTIrupE Towarp THE RactaL QUESTION 


Recently a profound uneasiness about our plans and intentions in 
the matter of race has gained a hold among the colored peoples, 
caused, according to all appearances, by the memorandum of the — 
Prussian Minister of Justice on the reform of criminal law.? Un- 
favorable repercussions were felt, among other places, in Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta, Rio de Janeiro, and La Paz. A similar excitement has for 
some time been noticeable in Japan. Public opinion there was also 
strongly aroused against us. According to reports from our Em- 
bassy, the Japanese press has stated that a marriage ban in Germany 
directed against Japanese was an insult to Japan. The Japanese Am- 
bassador here* has several times called on the Foreign Ministry in 
this matter + and very emphatically pointed out that any discrimina- 
tory treatment of Japanese nationals in Germany would have strong 
repercussions on German-Japanese relations. 

The Foreign Ministry, of course, has attempted to deal promptly 
with all disturbing developments. We also emphasized to the rep- 
resentative of Japan that no discrimination against—let alone dis- 
paragement of—alien races was intended in Germany in any manner. 
We merely opposed the mixture of races, which is fought also by 
other races, notably the Japanese. Besides, these questions were still 
in flux and their legal status was not yet decided in detail. 

It is known that the colored peoples are extraordinarily sensitive 
in matters of race. Having become suspicious by the contemptuous 
designation “colored people”,> as used by the Anglo-Saxons, they are 
inclined to see disparagement in any mention of their racial dif- 
ferentiation from the white population. It must therefore be ex- 
pected that, if we do not succeed in dispelling the distrust of the 
colored world, our political and cultural relations with the countries 
in question will acutely deteriorate, our trade suffer great losses, and 
our Germans abroad possibly lose their livelihood in these countries. 


* Marginal note: “Draft of a memorandum for the Reich President with ref- 
erence to telegram No. 120 of Dec. 8 from Tokyo. Al[ltenburg, Felix], Dec. 13.” 
Regarding telegram No. 120, see footnote 9. 

* Cf. document No. 48. 

®*Matsuzo Nagai. 

*Btilow memorandum of Oct. 11 (8088/623166) ; Vélekers memorandum of 
Oct. 20 (3088/623164). 

°In English in the original. 
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In view of these considerations a conference of heads of Depart- 
ments on the race question was held on November 21.8 In accordance 
with the agreement arrived at there, the ministries concerned, in a 
further conference, worked out the text of a Government statement 7 
[which, when compared with the Foreign Ministry version that paid 
more heed to considerations of foreign policy, amounted indeed to a 
weakening in the direction of what the domestic ministries regarded 
as acceptable]. This statement was delivered by the Reich Minister 
of Interior on the 5th in an interview granted to a representative of 
the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. The telegram of December 8 from the 
Embassy in Tokyo ® relates to this declaration. 

The Japanese are apparently taking exception to the last paragraph 
of the declaration, because it does not take a more accommodating 
attitude with respect to mixed marriages.” Concerning the reception 
of the declaration in the Japanese Embassy here, it has so far only 
been learned, through an informant, that the Japanese Ambassador 
was little satisfied with it because it was too general. In recognition 
of the domestic difficulties confronting the German Government, how- 
ever, he wanted to regard it at any rate as the beginning of a solution. 


BARGEN 


° No minutes of this conference have been found. 

‘The agreed statement was worked out in an interdepartmental statement 
on Noy. 29. The text is included as an annex to a memorandum by Gaus of 
Nov. 30 (9470/E668177-81). 

®* Marginal note referring to the passage in brackets: “Changed by Herr Gaus. 
A[ltenburg, Felix].” 

*Telegram No. 120 (9451/EH666829) conveyed the adverse Japanese reaction 
to the statement of Dec. 5. 

* An official English translation of Frick’s statement was issued by the Foreign 
Ministry. This last paragraph reads as follows: 

“Tt ig not surprising, considering the importance which the question of race 
has for the future of our people and the passionate interest which the people 
take in these questions, that the Government has been bombarded with requests 
to settle the racial problem, including the question of mixed marriages, by law. 
If startling rumours are spread abroad about the German Racial Laws these 
are either the result of misinformation or of deliberate perversion of the truth. 
Existing laws are falsely represented or mere suggestions, often after a twisting 
of their sense, are reported as laws which have been or are about to be passed. 


(M20/M000734) 
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No. 124 
8659/H606283-86 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Vienna, December 13 [12], 1933—12:00 p. m. 
No. 80 of December 12 Received December 13—3:00 a. m. 


II Oe. 2120. 


With reference to your telegram No. 114.* 

The most recent events in domestic policy were described in dispatch 
A 2156 of December 8,? which you received yesterday. Since then the 
situation has not changed. 

The internal situation is exceedingly confused at the present time. 
As is known, Dollfuss tried some time ago through the good offices 
of Foppa, the Chairman of the Greater German party, and in other 
ways, to bring about secret negotiations with the National Socialists.* 
He was induced to do this by his and Foppa’s friend, State Secretary 
Gleissner, who is convinced of the hopelessness in the long run of 
the struggle against National Socialism. Moreover, as Peter also 
told me at the time in confidence, Dollfuss felt the Italian pressure, 
exerted in part by the Heimwehr, to be intolerable. The negotiations 
allegedly failed owing to the conditions set in Munich, which are 
known to you. Resistance of a domestic and foreign policy nature 
which began in many quarters when the negotiations were made known 
have again turned Dollfuss away from the idea of an understanding 
with National Socialism, at least at the present time. 

Dollfuss is now trying to find a counterweight against the Heimwehr 
in the antagonism between it and the Agrarian League; he has nego- 
tiated with the latter about its entering the Government again. Doll- 
fuss was urged to resist the Heimwehr demands for establishment of a 
fascist state and an effective struggle against Marxism by a large 
part of the Christian Socials, who even threatened opposition with the 
candidacy of Ender * as Federal Chancellor. 

Very recently the Italians and the Heimwehr have again gained 
the upper hand; this as well as the failure of the negotiations with the 
National Socialists resulted in an intensification of the struggle against 
the latter, which involved, among other things, numerous new arrests, 
including that of the Vienna Gauleiter, Frauenfeld, and deportations 


* This was an instruction of Dec. 11 from Képke requesting a report on the 
domestie situation in Austria in connection with rumors about a reshuffling of 
the Austrian Cabinet and the recent talks held in Vienna by Anton Rintelen 
the Austrian Minister to Italy (8659/E606272). 

Not printed (8659/E606273-76). See document No. 106, footnote 2. 

* See documents Nos. 20, 35, and 71. : 


“Otto Ender, Governor of Vorarlberg and Federal Minister for the Reform of 
Constitution and Administration. 
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to the Woellersdorf concentration camp; negotiations with the 
Agrarian League about entry into the Government have been post- 
poned until January. 

The antagonism between the Agrarian League and the Heimwehr 
also reflects the struggle between France and Italy for influence on 
Austria, since the Agrarian League is trying to bring about a mild 
political course with respect to the Social Democrats and in this way 
accommodate French and Czech wishes. Dollfuss, who never held 
to a clear political line, but has merely tried to muddle through the 
difficulties arising at any given time, is using these rivalries to attain 
a kind of unsteady equilibrium by coming to terms according to the 
situation with the one or the other of the quarreling parties in the 
Government camp and in the sphere of foreign policy. On the other 
hand, Italian concern about the Government’s course toward the Na- 
tional Socialists and toward the French and Czechs resulted in a 
vigorous Italo-Hungarian reaction that recently set in, which seems 
to be effective again for the time being. Dollfuss for his part is evi- 
dently using this in order to obtain new economic concessions from 
Italy, especially in regard to lumber exports. This Italian concern 
was probably also the occasion for Rintelen’s unexpected appearance 
in Vienna some time ago. 

The tensions in the Government camp and the resulting unsteady 
and quickly changing situation of the Government have doubtless in- 
creased the inclination, not only of Dollfuss but also of other important 
persons on the Government side, to reach an understanding with Na- 
tional Socialism. Up to now, however, the fear that any agreement 
with the National Socialists would result within a short time in their 
complete victory, and consequently in the elimination of the persons 
and parties that are now in authority, has proved to be stronger than 
the antagonisms within the Government camp, which in the last analy- 
sis are always bridged over by this common fear. 

In view of the confusion in the domestic political situation no prog- 
nosis of a short-term nature can be made as to further developments. 
The prospects for an early understanding with the National Socialists 
seem to me to be small at present, so long as the present Italian atti- 
tude does not undergo any change. In the long run, however, the 
constant growth of the National Socialist movement, the increase in 
its fanaticism and the resultant incessant, increased pressure on the 
Government might alter the situation in our favor, even though 
slowly. 

So far I have not observed any indications of a letup in Italian per- 
sistency in the struggle against National Socialism here. In case there 
should be an intention on your side to speak with Suvich ° on this sub- 


5 See footnote 1. 
° Cf. documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
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ject, it should be kept in mind that, insofar as I can judge this from 
here, he seems to be one of those mainly responsible for the sharply 
anti-National Socialist attitude of Italian policy in Austria. 


Riera 
No. 125 
6605 /H496276-92 
The Minister in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 
A 2315 Kaunas, December 12, 1933. 
Received December 16. 
IV Rd. 4803. 


PoxiticaAL Report 


Subject: Relations between Lithuania and Poland. 
I 


The antagonism between Lithuania and Poland was from the out- 
set the chief basis of German-Lithuanian relations. This is in ac- 
cord with the logic of the political realities; after all, Germany and 
Lithuania make similar territorial demands on Poland, the fulfill- 
ment of which is of the utmost importance for the political future 
and position of the two countries. As a result of the dispute over 
Vilna the relations between. Lithuania and Poland finally assumed the 
form of a latent state of war that seemed to preclude any normaliza- 
tion of these relations. Germany’s demand for the return of the 
Corridor and Lithuania’s demand for the return of Vilna conse- 
quently formed the basis for a common policy that was anti-Polish 
in its objectives. The anti-Polish course was pursued with special 
rigor by the nationalistic Tautininkai party, which has been ruling 
in Lithuania since 1926. In addition to the Vilna question, its 
policy—in contrast with that of the parties previously in power—was 
above all influenced by the fear that normal relations with Poland 
would inevitably expose the young Lithuanian state to a gradual 
Polonization and peaceful penetration from Poland, especially since 
the centuries-old dominance of Polish cultural influences has left 
strong traces anyway, particularly, in the educated circles of Lithu- 
ania. 

An anti-Polish Lithuania is for Germany an important protec- 
tion on the flank for East Prussia and, furthermore, it prevents the 
formation of a North-South bloc from Helsinki to Bucharest under 
Polish leadership, which would lie as a barrier between Russia and 
Germany. The Soviet Union has almost the same interests with 
regard to Lithuanian-Polish relations. Russian policy also has aimed 
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to prevent such a North-South bloc under Polish leadership and 
to consolidate Russia’s predominant position in the Baltic States and 
Finland by separate agreements with each of these states. For 
Russia, too, the decisive role in that connection was played by the 
antagonism between Lithuania and Poland and the maintenance of 
Lithuania’s independence as against Poland. Consequently, in view 
of the extensive community of German and Russian interests in the 
Baltic and in view of the antagonism which Germany, Russia, and 
Lithuania had in common against Poland, it could for years be 
validly maintained as a formula that the Berlin-Kaunas—Moscow 
line was the basis on which our Eastern policy should operate. 

This situation, however, also means that the relations between the 
four states, Germany, Russia, Lithuania, and Poland, are highly sus- 
ceptible to interaction and that changes in this general constellation 
react with particularly strong force on Lithuania as by far the small- 
est and weakest partner in this interplay of forces. In particular, 
the preservation of the Lithuanian-Polish antagonism is for Lith- 
uania dependent not only on good or at least normal relations with 
Germany and Russia, but also on Russia’s and Germany’s antagonism 
to Poland. Entirely on her own and without finding a certain sup- 
port or at least the same attitude on the part of Russia and Germany, 
Lithuania cannot pursue an anti-Polish policy. We have always 
found that difficulties arising on the Berlin-Kaunas—Moscow line 
involved the danger of weakening Lithuania as a state and a political 
factor and also affecting more or less Lithuania’s relations with 
Poland. 

German policy has in the past endeavored to make German-Lith- 
uanian relations friendly and to promote Lithuania’s independence, 
especially in the economic field, and thereby to strengthen the country 
against Poland. From this point of view we have, for example, 
repeatedly sided with Lithuania against Poland in the so-called 
transit question. Furthermore, we have always attached the great- 
est importance to harmonious mutual relations in the military field’ 
and, finally, in order to strengthen Lithuania’s economy, we have by 
a special veterinary agreement opened our borders for the marketing 
of Lithuania’s cattle. 

The difficulties which this policy has encountered are well known. 
Our protectionist farm policy has prevented us from acceding to 
Lithuania’s wishes regarding agricultural exports to the extent that 
considerations of foreign policy seemed to demand. This is a basic 
cause of the troubling of German-Lithuanian relations that set in 
about 3 years ago; for no argument on our part could convince the 
Lithuanians that we could not by the proper attitude in agricultural 
policy alleviate their position economically. The Memel questions 


1 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 45 and footnote 4. 
455080—59—_19 
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played a still more important role. We have constantly tried by 
means of a peaceful understanding with Lithuania to avoid the con- 
flict between our political interest in Lithuania on the one hand and 
our obligations to the Memel Territory on the other. This policy 
reached its peak in the agreements of January 1928 with Voldemaras, 
the Minister President at that time.? There is no need here to go into 
the details of the subsequent development, or the German and the 
Lithuanian Memel policy. Concerning the repercussions of our Memel 
policy on Lithuanian-Polish relations, the view prevailed, at that time 
at any rate, that in the question of any understanding with Poland, 
Lithuania would in the last analysis not be guided by the degree of our 
complaisance in the Memel questions. The view was held that if 
Poland should make a generous offer for the solution of the Vilna 
question, we could not prevent its acceptance by Lithuania. Subse- 
quently, to the extent that the Memel questions and our protectionist 
agrarian policy disturbed our relations with Lithuania, the circles of 
the internal political opposition in Lithuania, 1. e., in the Christian 
Democratic and People’s Socialist parties, became more inclined to 
reconcile themselves to the idea of a political settlement with Poland. 
The opposition press hesitated at first to entertain such ideas, but they 
were voiced with increasing force as German-Lithuanian relations, 
for one reason or another, became more strained. 

It is difficult to say how seriously the Lithuanian Government tried 
in the years 1928-1932 to bring about a Lithuanian-Polish settlement. 
It is still recalled that the Lithuanian Foreign Minister, Zaunius, told 
the German Minister confidentially in July 1930 ° that at the sugges- 
tion of Poland a conference would take place in Warsaw between a 
Lithuanian delegate, namely the governor of the State Bank, 
Stasinskas, and Pilsudski on the Vilna question and the establishment 
of direct relations between Lithuania and Poland. M. Zaunius ex- 
plained this matter by pointing out that Herr v. Schubert, the State 
Secretary of the Foreign Ministry at that time, had repeatedly admon- 
ished him and the Lithuanian Minister in Berlin not to take too 
negative an attitude toward Poland. However uncalled for this 
reference was, since the Berlin admonitions in question had obviously 
been intended only for the tactical attitude of Lithuania toward 
Poland, it was significant that a time of German-Lithuanian tension 
was used by Poland for making such an attempt and that Lithuania 
agreed to it. The German Government saw in the Pilsudski- 
StaSinskas discussions “a first step toward a Polish-Lithuanian rap- 


* These agreements signed in Berlin on Jan. 29, 1928, included a Treaty of 
Arbitration and Conciliation, and a number of agreements on frontier questions 
and Memel. For the texts, see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. LxxxIx pp 
83-126, 309-367, and ibid., vol. xo, pp. 233-253. rane 
: ee thay Phae a conversation between Zaunius and Moraht on 

uly 17, , whic e latter reported in telegr X 
(S8u5 Sys be 20a, Dp egram No. 78 of the same date 
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prochement, which, if it should succeed, would radically change po- 
litical relations in the East.” The attempt did not produce any result, 
for, as the Lithuanians said, establishment of direct relations was 
possible only through a settlement of the territorial questions, and 
Pilsudski would not agree to that. Moreover, at that time there was 
fortunately excellent cooperation between German and Russian policy 
toward Lithuania, and this fact probably contributed toward making 
Lithuania more reserved with respect to Poland. 

If one disregards the Memel question, one must in fairness note that 
Lithuania also has tried at various times to bring about a closer 
political and politico-military relationship between Germany and 
Lithuania as against Poland—which would have definitively given a 
negative orientation to Lithuanian-Polish relations. 

After the then Minister of War, Daukantas, who always called 
himself a friend of German orientation, as early as the summer of 
1927 had suggested concrete agreements between the two army com- 
mands in case of a military involvement with Poland *—an offer 
which we rejected at the time, presumably for general politico- 
military reasons °—the Lithuanian Military Attaché in Berlin again 
proposed to the German Chargé d’Affaires in Kaunas in October 1932 
that Germany and Lithuania conclude military agreements in case 
of military involvements with Poland and that Germany also give 
the Lithuanian Government certain assurances with reference to 
Vilna and finally in some form unequivocally abandon the idea of 
regaining the Memel Territory.° The Military Attaché clearly indi- 
cated that the Lithuanian Ministry of War was prepared to conclude 
a military convention with Germany. 

A few days later the Military Attaché made the same proposals 
in the Reichswehr Ministry. The Reichswehr Ministry, however, 
took just as negative an attitude as it had toward the offer of War 
Minister Daukantas and stated that “the proposals went far beyond 
the objective” and that the Military Attaché was therefore referred 
“to the realities”; in this context that meant that the Lithuanian 
Army should, first of all, supply its military requirements in 
Germany. 

4 Overtures of this sort were made by Daukantas in conversations with Cap- 
tain Klein, the representative of the Reichswehr Ministry and with Moraht: 
Kaunas report No. 1902 Ang. 2 of Aug. 25, 1927 (M116/M004512-15). 

5In a letter to the Foreign Ministry of Nov. 28, 1927 (M116/M004532-33), 
von Blomberg, who was at that time head of the Truppenamt in the Reichswehr 


Ministry, referred to the fact that it had been pointed out in reply to Daukantas’ 
proposal that political and economic agreements should precede military under- 


dings. 
Sik ceo diue to telegram No. 245 of Nov. 23, 1932 (6684/H096847-50), the 


Chargé d’Affaires in Lithuania had reported on this conversation in a memo- 
randum sent to Ministerialdirektor Meyer. This memorandum has not been 


found. 
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Although it was, of course, impossible for us to fulfill the Lithua- 
nian wish for our renunciation of the Memel Territory, it cannot be 
denied nevertheless that these feelers put out by the Lithuanian mili- 
tary side reflected a positive will to an intensive military cooperation 
with us. The Lithuanian officer corps in particular was, and on the 
whole has actually continued to be until very recently, the most 
enthusiastic supporter of a German orientation for Lithuania and 
consequently also the most violent opponent of any policy of rap- 
prochement with Poland. The rejection of those feelers by Germany 
caused a certain disappointment here, and it is understandable if the 
present Lithuanian Minister of War’ thereupon happened to remark 
that in his opinion we “did not have too great an interest in close 
collaboration with Lithuania.” That may be the reason why the 
idea of a normalization of Polish-Lithuanian relations was revived 
at the same time, not only, it must be emphasized, in the circles 
of the opposition but also in the Government party. In December 
1932 former Foreign Minister Purickis published in the periodical 
Our Vilna an article which was regarded in political and diplomatic 
circles here as a sign of the coming change in the Lithuanian policy 
toward Poland. At the same time there set in a sort of Poland 
psychosis, which assumed such proportions that the Lithuanian For- 
eign Ministry finally found itself compelled to state in the semi- 
official Zietwvos Azdas that there had been no change in Lithuania’s 
Vilna policy. And that was true, since at that time relations with 
Germany seemed to be improving, and when the lively discussions 
about the confederation of Baltic States began this spring it was 
the Lithuanian attitude and the unchanged Lithuanian-Polish 
antagonism which caused those plans to fail (cf. report No. A 1192 
of April 19%). 


IT 


If one sums up this development, which has been briefly brought 
back to mind here, one will in general have to conclude that there was a 
complete stagnation in the field of Polish-Lithuanian relations, just as 
the general situation in Eastern Europe remained essentially 
unchanged. 

The political events of the spring and summer of 1933 have now 
revived all the basic questions of Eastern European policy. For 
Lithuania the most important were the London pacts of the Soviet 
Union on the definition of the aggressor,’ and in them, in turn, the 
fact that the Soviet Union appeared to recognize the occupation of 
Bessarabia by Rumania, not de jure, to be sure, but de facto. The 

™ Col. Balys Giedraitis. 


* Not printed (6605/E496193-207). 
°See vol. of this series, document No. 342, footnote 3. 
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practical application to the Vilna question is obvious; for if the Soviet 
Union is reconciled to Rumania’s actual territorial possession, it can 
hardly take a different attitude toward Poland. In addition, there 
occurred simultaneously a cooling off of German-Russian relations, the 
strengthening of Russo-Polish relations, and finally the change in 
German-Polish relations, which first developed between Danzig and 
Poland and then between the Reich and Poland. The Soviet Union 
in particular has up to now performed many a valuable service for 
Lithuania in the Vilna question, politically and diplomatically; if 
the Soviet Union should change to the Polish side, it would mean that 
Lithuania would have to give up all hope of getting Vilna. The 
Lithuanians probably consider a German-Polish understanding even 
more dangerous; they are still haunted here by the old idea of an 
exchange involving the Corridor and Lithuania, and it affects not only 
the hope of getting Vilna but Lithuania in her entire existence. 
Finally, Warsaw’s position has also changed completely; whereas it 
was previously under political pressure from the two Great Powers in 
the East and West, it is today wooed by Moscow and Berlin, and finds 
itself in an international situation as never before. 

It is no wonder that 1n these circumstances Lithuania feels the props 
of the policy it has hitherto followed tottering and faces the danger 
of complete isolation. The English Chargé d’Affaires here 2° recently 
told me that Minister President Tubelis had said to him that Lithu- 
ania could no longer count on Russia’s support in the Vilna question. 
To be sure, my Russian colleague here ** repeatedly stated to me that 
there has been no change in Russian policy toward Lithuania, and he 
told me that he had also recently said so to President Smetona. How- 
ever, there is no doubt but that the Russian attitude is no longer entirely 
trusted here. 

But the same must be said also about Lithuania’s innermost attitude 
toward German policy. In this connection a conversation which one 
of my colleagues recently had with the newly appointed Governor of 
the Memel Territory, Dr. Navakas, is significant. It might be stated 
at the outset that hitherto Navakas has been one of the most zealous 
and vigorous advocates of an anti-Polish policy in the Tautininkai 
party. Navakas reported that during a recent stay in Berlin he had 
noted with astonishment Germany’s willingness to reach an under- 
standing with Poland almost at any price, it seemed. In no other way 
could he understand the agreement between Danzig and Poland, which 
granted such extensive rights to the Polish minority in Danzig; * nor 
could he find any other explanation for the utterances of high-ranking 
German statesmen intended for Poland, which were no longer reserved 


271. H. Preston. 
4 Mikhail Karsky. ; 
2 This agreement had been concluded on Sept. 18, 1933. See vol. I of this series, 


document No. 417, footnote 1. 
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but friendly and positive. (The conversation took place before the 
publication of the communiqué of November 15.*) In view of the 
sharply anti-Polish course we had followed thus far, the new direction 
taken by German foreign policy could not but make him apprehen- 
sive. The German representatives had time and again told the Lithu- 
anian Government that Lithuania was Germany’s natural ally in the 
struggle against Poland. This idea had become an article of faith 
of Lithuanian policy. Today, unfortunately, he was forced to con- 
clude that we had given up our past Polish policy in favor of a rap- 
prochement with Poland. This could not but have its effects on 
Lithuanian foreign policy. He believed, therefore, that in view of 
the German change of course the Lithuanian Government would have 
to become reconciled to the idea of giving up the latent state of war 
between Lithuania and Poland and in some form restore normal 
relations with Poland. He realized that this would be difficult, for 
Lithuania had to be careful not to suffer any loss of prestige in such 
an action. Care also had to be taken lest a fait accompli be created 
for Lithuania in the Vilna question by the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. In this respect he anticipated 
great difficulties; nevertheless, he had the feeling that in view of the 
altered German attitude Lithuania could now hardly avoid normal- 
izing her relations with Poland. He added that such a change in 
foreign policy could be explained to the Lithuanian public simply by 
pointing out the changed political conditions in Germany, the German 
Drang nach dem Osten, and Germany’s abandonment of her Lithu- 
anian neighbor by the new German policy toward Poland. 

Officially, to be sure, calm and restraint are observed with regard 
to the German-Polish understanding, and I myself have often pointed 
out in conversations with members of the Lithuanian Cabinet and with 
military men and officials that the significance of the communiqué of 
November 15 lies primarily in the renewed affirmation of the peaceable 
aims of our policy. But behind the fagade there is unmistakably 
a deep anxiety ; this is shown by various statements made in conversa- 
tions by members of the Foreign Ministry and other official personali- 
ties. Minister President Tubelis also recently expressed to me his 
concern about the status of German-Russian relations, which were in- 
deed especially important for Lithuania. It is also significant when 
the official organ, the Lietwvos Aidas (of November 28), prints without 
comment an interview by the well-known Professor Herbaszewski in 
the [dlustrowany Kurjer Codzienny to the effect that the Lithuanians 
were seeking a modus vivendi with Poland in order to be able to check 
the Germans in this way. It is not surprising that in these circum- 
stances the Lietuvos Zinios is able, in spite of the existing censorship, 
to write that the support of the Lithuanian Vilna thesis by the Rus- 


* See document No. 69, footnote 2. 
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sians and Germans is already “a matter of past history.” The rumor 
has also persisted here for weeks that two prominent Lithuanians saw 
Pilsudski again this summer, but again met with a blunt rejection 
from him in the Vilna question. President Smetona, whom I hap- 
pened to ask about this, admitted it to a certain extent by saying that 
this surely involved only private individuals. When I spoke to him 
further about the impossibility of a Lithuanian-Polish understanding, 
he conceded all the difficulties but added meditatively : “If only Poland 
would make an offer!” 

Actually, this is the heart of the problem. For obviously the initia- 
tive can come only from Poland as the beatus possidens; Poland must 
offer something to the Lithuanians. In itself it would seem natural 
for Poland to take advantage of this moment, when Lithuania appears 
to be deserted by Russia and Germany and to be more conciliatory than 
ever before. Thus far there have been no indications of any such 
Polish initiative; the only thing that can be noted is a certain revival 
of Polish-Lithuanian relations in the form of personal private con- 
tacts. An expression of this is the fact that the Polish journalist, 
Kattelbach, who is said to have good relations with Pilsudski, has been 
allowed to stay in Lithuania for months, which is something absolutely 
novel in Polish-Lithuanian relations. Moreover, Professor Roemer, 
the rector of the university here, who is well-known also in Berlin from 
the last discussions in Geneva, has recently gone to Vilna several times; 
although in his heart he is as much of a Pole as a Lithuanian, he 
enjoys the full confidence of the Lithuanian Government and may 
be considered one of the main advocates of a Lithuanian-Polish 
understanding. 

That a definitive settlement of Polish-Lithuanian relations might 
now come about is out of the question. The entire situation in eastern 
Europe is much too fluid for that, and, if ever, Lithuanian policy will 
in the immediate future be a policy of tacking. 

Nor, of course, do they expect here that Vilna will be returned; 
even small territorial changes are hardly expected at present. But 
in addition to the establishment of diplomatic relations they are think- 
ing of the settlement of economic questions, such as transit, rafting 
on the Memel and so forth; they would probably also be very happy 
to obtain a certain cultural autonomy for the Lithuanians in the Vilna 
area. In the context of all these questions the rumors that are circu- 
lating here about a reshuffling of the Cabinet, about which I reported 
separately, also acquire significance; for naturally a new minister 
president or a new foreign minister could easily follow courses that are 
barred to the present Cabinet. 

In spite of all this, the difficulties of a Lithuanian-Polish under- 
standing are exceedingly great, and Vilna will form the great point 


4 Report A 2249 of Nov. 30, 1933 (M117/M004589-92). 
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at issue between the two nations for a long time to come. But if the 
Poles should now merely make the first breach, that would have far- 
reaching consequences; the Polish action in the Baltic would receive 
a new stimulus and in Lithuania, too, Poland would soon obtain a firm 
foothold. From all historical experience there can be no doubt about 
the serious disadvantages for German policy and the German nation 

that would result from this. 
The Consulate General in Memel will receive a copy of this report. 
ZECHLIN 


No. 126 
2784 /540460-63 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, December 138, 1933. 
RM 1722. 


This morning the Reich Chancellor received the Italian Under 
State Secretary, Suvich. The two were alone the first half hour in 
order, as the Chancellor said, to bring about contact between the 
one-time Austrian subjects. In the subsequent conversation in my 
presence the disarmament question was first dealt with. The Chan- 
cellor explained in detail to Suvich our well-known opinions and 
wishes. Suvich tried, as he did yesterday with me,’ to make clear 
to us the necessity of rearmament by stages. The Chancellor rejected 
this, although, as he expressly emphasized, it was not our intention, 
and was also outside the available possibilities, to muster 300,000 men 
immediately and manufacture the necessary weapons for them. The 
Chancellor stressed particularly in the conversation that Mussolini, 
too, was now of the opinion that progress was impossible in the dis- 
armament question because the highly armed states would not and 
could not disarm. Suvich, in contrast to his statement to me yesterday, 
no longer spoke of the fact that far-reaching disarmament con- 
cessions had been promised us in Geneva by the French side. He 
stated in conclusion that he was now thoroughly informed about our 
intentions and he would report them to Mussolini. The conversation 
lasted from 11 to 1: 30 o’clock. 

At 4:30 the discussion was continued, and this time the Austrian 
question was brought up for discussion. Here the Chancellor tried 
to make clear to Signor Suvich in a detailed explanation that the 
Anschluss of Austria was by no means urgent for us, or even desirable. 
He explained that through such an Anschluss we would be involved 
in intolerable financial burdens, since Austria alone was not even 


1 See document No. 120. 
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viable and would always be a country which would have to be 
subsidized. He had therefore always taken the stand that Germany 
and Italy must take care of Austria jointly, and a prerequisite for this 
was that the Austrians first put their own house in order internally. 
Germany and Italy must come to an understanding about their 
relations with Austria if only for the reason that neither Germany 
nor Italy could, for instance, want Austria to form a bridge between 
the Poles, Czechs, and Yugoslavs. 

Signor Suvich tried to convince the Chancellor that Dollfuss was a 
thoroughly pro-German man, who wanted nothing more eagerly than 
to reach a reconciliation with Germany. Dollfuss had embraced the 
fight against Marxism and Freemasonry in his governmental program. 
True, this fight had not been pursued very vigorously, as was charac- 
teristic of the Austrians. The fact that he had not reached a recon- 
ciliation with the National Socialists in Austria long ago was to be 
attributed to the fear that National Socialism in Austria under the 
leadership of Herr Habicht had inscribed Anschluss with Germany 
on its standard. 

Pointing to his earlier statements and citing as an example the 
conduct of the National Socialists in Danzig after coming to power,? 
the Chancellor tried to make clear to Signor Suvich that only the 
restoration of the constitution in Austria and the calling of new 
elections would give a correct picture of the actual mood of the 
people in Austria. He, the Chancellor, had, moreover, always told his 
fellow party members that in forming a government in Austria they 
should cooperate with all nationalists and well-intentioned groups. 
It was not at all important that a future cabinet be composed exclu- 
sively of National Socialists. He must refuse to negotiate with Herr 
Dollfuss, who had practically no support any longer, until such time 
as the persecution of the National Socialist party ceased in Austria 
and the prohibitions with respect to the party were removed. Never- 
theless he was of the opinion that Austria was too unimportant to 
be permitted to disturb relations between Germany and Italy. Signor 
Suvich agreed emphatically with this view and stated that this was 
also Mussolini’s opinion. The Chancellor added that in his opinion 
it would not be difficult to reach an understanding with regard to 
the relations of Germany and Italy with Austria as soon as orderly 
conditions and a government with popular support existed there 


once more.® 
y. N[eurats | 


2 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 253. 

3QOn Dec. 138 Suvich was also received by President Hindenburg. A memo- 
randum on this reception which was limited to formalities was sent to Neurath 
by State Secretary Meissner the same day (2784/540291-93). 
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No. 127 


6609 /E497298-300 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 281 of December 13 Moscow, December 14, 1933—3: 40 a. m. 
Received December 14—6: 45 a. m. 


IV Ru. 5479. 


TI had another talk with Litvinov today? which lasted two and one- 
half hours, and which led in part to a very sharp dispute, but finally 
ended on a friendly note. Litvinov began the conversation by reply- 
ing to my reproaches of the day before yesterday concerning the 
agitation of the Soviet press against Germany. It was not of con- 
sequence what the newspapers were writing, but it was only the in- 
tentions of the Governments that mattered. The Soviet Government 
had no bad intentions toward Germany, but was anxious to have good 
relations with her. The blame for a deterioration in relations lay 
with us alone. He cited the specific old familiar points: 

Alleged negotiations of Papen with the French at the expense of 
Soviet Russia,? the Hitler book, efforts of Rosenberg, etc. He forgot 
only the Hugenberg memorandum, to which I ironically called his 
attention. Very recently, as had become known here, Germany had 
made contact with Japan, and this fact had created great uneasiness 
in the Soviet Union in view of its tense relations with Japan. Also, 
the Soviet Government had reliable information to the effect that 
German officials were in contact with Ukrainian counterrevolution- 
aries and were supporting the autonomy movement in the Ukraine. 

I sharply denied these accusations and called the attention of 
Litvinov to the fact that only the attitude of the Governments could 
be the determining factor for our relations. The Reich Chancellor 
had on March 23 of this year proclaimed in the Reichstag, and thus 
to all the world, the intention of the new Germany to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union.’ This alone was the deter- 
mining factor and I would not permit any doubt on this score. If 
relations had deteriorated, the fault lay entirely on the Soviet side, 
whose public had been subjected in a reckless manner to agitation 
against the new Germany. As far as our relations with Japan were 
concerned, they were not based on any hostile intentions toward the 
Soviet Union. I made this statement to him officially. I must refute 
his alleged information as false and slanderous. I requested him 
to give me access to it so that I might examine it. The first step in 


* See document No. 122. 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 43 and footnote 2. 
5 See document No. 66 and footnote 2. 
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the restoration of good relations must be first of all to create a better 
atmosphere in the public. In Germany the press had become very 
moderate; on the other hand, the Soviet press was continuing its 
malicious agitation. It had passed over in silence Rosenberg’s friendly 
article in the V dlkischer Beobachter, that is, a semi-official organ, while 
everything unfavorable is carefully reported. Litvinov replied that 
following my remark to this effect the day before yesterday, he had 
already protested to Tass against the suppression of the Rosenberg 
article. As for the rest, he took cognizance of my statements, but here 
they could not change offhand their view about the hostile attitude 
of important German circles toward the Soviet Union and must wait 
until Germany gave proof of its friendly feeling by deeds. I replied 
that this sounded almost like the French demand for a trial period, 
and this I must firmly reject. All in all, this conversation had been 
a deep disappointment to me. Indeed, the constant unfounded refer- 
ences to our bad intentions, despite our clear-cut and formal declara- 
tion to the contrary, even amazed me. 

To be sure, the peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union were always 
being stressed; but at the same time the agitation against Germany 
persisted. Intimate negotiations were being conducted with France 
and Poland. The German officers had been sent away from the Soviet 
Union, and instead Polish and French military men were coming into 
the country. Poland and France were neighbors of Germany, how- 
ever. This gave food for thought, and if I now went to Berlin I 
would really have to call the attention of my Government to this 
situation. I would also see to it, if the Soviet press did not decidedly 
change its tone, that the German press abandoned its present restraint 
with respect to the Soviet Union and adopted the same tone as the 
press here. I should like this to be definitely understood. Litvinov 
thereupon adopted a milder tone and said: it was not at all his in- 
tention to discourage me and to injure our relations still further. 
He again stated to me officially that the Soviet Union attached great 
importance to good relations with Germany and harbored no hostile 
intentions. I replied again and again that I noted this statement 
with satisfaction and could say the same for Germany. If, however, 
good intentions existed on both sides, the public would have to be 
influenced accordingly and one should not refer to malicious reports 
with which the other party was unacquainted. We finally agreed 
to suggest to our governments that they exert a restraining influence 
on their presses and in future confer openly in the spirit of the Ber- 
lin Treaty, if one or the other of the two parties is in possession of 
information from which allegedly bad intentions of the one party 
toward the other may be inferred. 
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I then also pointed out to Litvinov the stagnation that existed in 
the matter of orders and the intransigent attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the dollar question,‘ at the same time strongly emphasiz- 
ing the importance of large orders. Litvinov promised to interest 
himself in these questions, with the details of which he was not 
familiar.’ 

NapoLny 


4 See document No. 122, footnote 4. 

5 A few days later Nadolny discussed these subjects in Berlin with Neurath and 
Biilow. He also conferred with Reich Minister von Blomberg and Colonel von 
Reichenau, and it was agreed that Germany’s previous position regarding mili- 
tary relations with the Soviet Union should be maintained. (Meyer memoran- 
dum Dee. 21: 6025/H046537-38 ) 


No. 128 
6144/B459599 
The State Secretary in the Reich Chancellery to the Foreign Minister 


Rk. 14233 Berwin, December 14, 1933. 
II Ts. 1669. 


The Reich Chancellor, having taken cognizance of the report from 
the German Minister in Prague (your No. II Ts. 1591) of November 
30,1 concerning the persecution of the Sudeten Germans, which you, 
Herr Minister, had transmitted to him in the original, has instructed 
me to ask that you issue the necessary directives so that, while ob- 
serving the caution required by reasons of foreign policy, everything 
is done within your sphere of competence to relieve the distress of 
the Sudeten German National Socialist party in general, and of the 
members facing indictment or prosecution in particular. The Reich 
Chancellor sympathizes most warmly with the fate of fellow-Ger- 
mans from the Sudeten. It is his wish that Reich Minister Hess, as 
his Deputy in the leadership of the party, and the Reich Minister 
of Popular Enlightenment and Propaganda, both of whom received 
from this office copies of the report from the Legation in Prague, 
should participate in the deliberations on the measures required, so 
that the cooperation of all offices concerned with the matter is assured. 

The Reich Chancellor wishes to be informed about what is being 
done,’ especially about the feasibility of an effective relief action for 
the National Socialist Sudeten German community. 

Dr. Lammers 


Not printed (9542/ E672368-71). 
? See document No. 182. 
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No. 129 


9572/H674633—40 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 


A. No. 251 P. 24 Buparest, December 14, 1933. 
Received December 18. 
VIA 2907. 


Poxrticat Rerorr 
Subject: Minister President Gémbés on the minorities question. 


With reference to my telegram No. 63 of December 14.1 

Yesterday noon Minister President Gémbés received me on my 
initial visit. He greeted me with warm cordiality and stressed that 
he would always extend to me the unreserved confidence that was 
usual among old officers. He was determined to discuss with me with 
the greatest frankness at all times all the questions affecting us. 

I may refrain from going into the lengthy personal remarks oc- 
casioned, among other things, by my father’s connections with Hun- 
gary. I shall report in another connection about his brief state- 
ments on the general political situation.? 

At this first meeting the Minister President, as I have already re- 
ported by telegram, laid the main emphasis on the minorities ques- 
tion. He broached it suddenly, after having once more pointed to the 
necessity of an unconstrained exchange of views particularly about 
ticklish questions. 

To sum it up briefly, the Minister President, who dealt for three- 
quarters of an hour with this question alone, expressed approximately 
the following ideas: 

The basis of his foreign policy was a truly friendly relationship 
with the German Reich. The minorities question was still interfering 
with the development and strengthening of this friendly relationship. 
As he had already emphasized at the time to the Reich Chancellor * 
and later to the Vice Chancellor,‘ it was for him—and he wanted to 
stress this very clearly to me, too—a purely Hungarian question, and 
never a German-Hungarian one. It affected Hungary’s relationship 
with her own citizens, a relationship with respect to which no sover- 
eign state could brook interference from any third quarter. This 
remark gave me occasion to state in a manner as friendly as it was 
definite that it was he, and not I, who had taken the initiative in this 
conversation. It would have been far from my mind—particularly 
on the occasion of an initial visit—to bring up with him this subject, 
since I stood before him as the representative of a government that 


1Not printed (9582/E675082). 

? Report not found. 

? See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 329. 
“See ibid., document No. 440, footnote 3. 
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had no thought of imposing a strain on its relations with Hungary 
by interfering in internal Hungarian matters. However, I could but 
sincerely welcome the frankness with which he brought up the sub- 
ject, particularly in consideration of these relations, for I had to 
agree with him that the question still represented a strain on our 
relations, though less on those between the Governments than on 
those between the peoples. 

The Minister President took that up and stressed that after all 
“our common friends in Paris, Prague, etc.,” had a lively interest in 
keeping this wound open. Actually, M. Gémbés continued, what was 
involved was a bagatelle’ With respect to this I pointed out that 
the unrest which the question had heretofore continually carried into 
German-Hungarian relations seemed to me to prove exactly the op- 
posite. The Minister President objected, saying that in his opinion 
the whole minorities question had been artificially inflated and was 
the creation of just a few persons who wanted to achieve political 
importance by being active in this field that had only opened up in 
the postwar period.’ He cited German press comments and state- 
ments by German travelers, Wandervégel, etc., who had made speeches 
here in a Pan-German spirit and thereby had provoked considerable 
unrest among the population. That was a dangerous game. He did 
not contradict me, however, when I replied that this had never in- 
volved any sort of better-known German newspapers, but at best ob- 
scure sheets which no one paid any attention to in Germany, and 
irresponsible talk by private persons which was most strongly disap- 
proved of in Berlin in the very interest of the just demands of the 
minority; but after all, it was difficult to prevent this entirely. 

His Excellency Gémbés then reverted once more to the friendly 
words of welcome addressed to me, and he said he considered the 
present moment to be very favorable for a fundamental settlement 
of the question, thereby eliminating it permanently from the complex 
of problems in German-Hungarian relations. I replied to him that 
this desire was entirely consistent with the wishes and ideas of the 
Reich Chancellor. 

He had made up his mind, continued the Minister President, to 
write soon to the Reich Chancellor a detailed letter documented with 
statistical data.¢ He had instructed his experts to draft this letter 
as if it were intended to give him—the Minister President—exhaustive 
and objective information about the minorities problem. Unfortu- 
nately an exchange of ideas on this question which had been started 
years ago between our two Governments had not made any progress. 

For Hungary, M. Gémbés went on, the problem was of very par- 
ticular importance since it directly affected the question of revision. 


° Marginal note in K6pke’s handwriting: “?” 
*See document No. 252. 
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Some of the German ethnic minorities in the severed areas were 
adopting an exceedingly questionable position in the matter of re- 
turning to their Hungarian fatherland. I replied that now that he 
had brought up the subject and was treating it with such thoroughness, 
I for my part wanted to talk quite frankly. He was stressing quite 
correctly the strong inner connection between the Hungarian revi- 
sionist aspirations and the minorities question. For the very reason 
that I absolutely assumed the existence of this connection, however, 
I lacked the key to an understanding of the logic of the Hungarian 
Government’s attitude. In my opinion, after all, recognition of this 
connection ought to have led the Hungarians to do everything pos- 
sible from the very hour of the dictated Trianon Treaty to create a 
paradise for the minorities remaining in the country, thereby pro- 
viding the strongest incentive for the severed parts to long for the 
old conditions. In reality, however, such vigorous complaints 
emerged from the ranks of the minorities left in Hungary that, as I 
heard, the minorities in the severed areas in many cases felt their 
position to be incomparably better and stronger. M. Gémbis re- 
plied to this without hesitation that this idea was entirely logical. 
The key, however, was to be found in the fact that the German mi- 
norities here in rump Hungary actually did already live in a para- 
dise!7_ When I had been in the country for some time and had 
formed a picture with my own eyes, I would have to admit this with- 
out further ado. He would welcome it if I would discuss this ques- 
tion personally also with his expert for minorities. Moreover, the 
minorities themselves had no thought of making such unreasonable 
demands as were raised by individual agitators in the country if not 
from outside. There was, for example, the demand for converting 
schools into type A, that is, the type with purely German instruction. 
But he would always oppose the introduction of such a type, in the 
interest of the minorities themselves; for it was impossible in this 
way to raise Hungarian citizens who could later take over important 
positions, not to speak of leading ones. For this they would always 
be lacking in an adequate knowledge of the Hungarian language and 
the Hungarian character. They would even find it difficult to trans- 
fer to the Hungarian secondary schools. When I thereupon touched 
on the question of converting C schools into B schools,’ the Minister 

fs pe, ete jogations under the Treaty of Trianon with respect to the 
protection of minorities, the Hungarian Government in a decree issued in 1923 
had established three types of elementary schools in areas inhabited by national 
minorities. In schools of type A, Hungarian was a required subject, while all 
the other subjects were taught in the language of the minority; in schools of 
type B, reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught in both languages, his- 
tory, geography, and civics in Hungarian, and all the other subjects in the lan- 


uage of the minority; in schools of type C, the language of the minority was 
a peenlrad subject with reading and writing taught in both languages, and all 


the other subjects in Hungarian. 
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President remarked—and this seems to me to be a very significant 
statement for any subsequent discussions—that this was another mat- 
ter entirely. He was always willing to consider that. He knew, 
however, that this type B was not desired by the minorities them- 
selves, not even where the prerequisites for it were actually at hand. 
He could show me villages with a population of German ethnic origin 
where such a wish had never been expressed. I replied to him that 
according to my knowledge of the situation, which to be sure was 
not based on my own observation but on authentic data, matters 
were somewhat different. I recalled, for example, that several years 
ago, in Bethlen’s time,® the Hungarian Government had once prom- 
ised to convert a whole series of C schools into B schools. As far as 
I knew, 45 of them were involved at that time. Actually, however, 
only a very small portion had been converted. M. Gémbés replied 
only that he was not aware of this.‘° For the rest he would see that 
his letter to the Reich Chancellor should establish an absolutely clear 
picture with regard to the actual conditions. 

I do not want to leave unmentioned the fact that in connection 
with the remarks about the treatment of the minorities question by 
different individuals the Minister President also touched upon 
Bleyer’s* personality and in particular cast doubt on his tactical 
skill and the suitability of his manner of acting. With respect to this 
I stated that the entire Hungarian press as far as I had seen it, includ- 
ing the papers that had been in strong opposition to Bleyer, had 
unanimously recognized one thing at his death, namely that he had 
been an entirely loyal Hungarian citizen and had not pursued any 
policy detrimental to the existence of the Hungarian state, but had 
followed only cultural aims. 

The Minister President concluded the conversation, as far as it con- 
cerned the minorities question, with an expression of hope that prog- 
ress would be made on the road which he intended to take. Without 
his expressing it clearly I had the impression that he conceives of 
the further development more or less in terms of taking up the Solf- 
Teleki conversations?” which had been planned at the time but had 
not materialized. Only acquaintance with the promised letter will 
permit us to come to decisions about our further conduct. 


‘Istvan Bethlen, Hungarian Minister President, 1921-1931. 
a Marginal note: “!” 
Jakob Bleyer, professor at the University of Budapest and leader of the 
German community in Hungary. See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 400. 
Plans for conversations on matters of common interest to Germany and 
Hungary by private citizens of both countries were the subject of letters ex- 
changed in May and June 1932 between the former German State Secretary and 
Ambassador, Wilhelm Solf, and the former Hungarian Minister President and 
Foreign Minister, Count Pal Teleki. Copies of these letters were enclosed with 
an instruction to Budapest of June 8, 1932 (M76/M002911-16). 
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I for my part stated once more at the end of the conversation that 
the initiative for it did not come from me.” 


von MackenseN 


a rae notes aaa SOUS eee es en VI. Could Herr Hiiffer and 
avea you at the beginning of January about th ti i 
Renthe Wink, Dee. 23." Z y ut the questions discussed ? 
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6697/H105158-60 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


I. 1765.11 Rome, December 15, 1933. 
Received December 18. 
TV Ru. 5528. 


Pourricat Report 


Subject: Afterthoughts on the Litvinov visit. 


With reference to my report 1.1765.II of December 6.2 

The following is to be added on the subject of the Litvinov visit 
to Rome, on the basis of further information received from a reliable 
source, which my own conversations with Potemkin, the Soviet 
Ambassador, have confirmed : 

The visit made no particular impression here. Litvinov was ap- 
parently very reserved in his conversations with Mussolini. With 
regard to the improvement in German-Russian relations, which Mus- 
solini termed urgently desirable, Litvinov seems to have confined him- 
self to stating that nobody regretted it more than Russia that the 
Rapallo policy which had stood the test of a decade, had broken down, 
and Russia had been forced to the side of capitalistic France, which 
was fundamentally alien to her. It would be up to Germany to take 
the initiative in improving German-Russian relations. Russia would 
not refuse such an outstretched hand. For the time being, however, 
she must regard the German eastern policy with the strongest mis- 
trust, since there were numerous indications that after an under- 
standing was effected with Poland, Germany in the event of a Russo- 
Japanese war, would attack Russia. It had not been possible to 
relieve Litvinov’s mind on this score. It is also pointed out here that 
the Russian press service, on the eve of Litvinov’s visit to Rome, made 
new disclosures of alleged German annexation plans in the East (the 
Ukraine, etc.), which had undoubtedly been made to order. (These 
sensational reports were, moreover, also copied by the Italian press.) 


1Not printed (6697/H105139-49). This report described Litvinov’s visit to 
Rome which took place Dec. 2-5, 1933. 
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The impression has taken a strong hold here that Russia is afraid of 
Germany and would therefore basically not be averse to an under- 
standing. The handling of the Jewish question in Germany plays 
only a subordinate role, it is assumed here, in the animosity of leading 
Russian circles toward Germany. Particularly Litvinov, who was not 
susceptible to any resentment, was too much the realistic politician 
to allow himself to be influenced decisively and permanently by such 
motives.” 

By far the most prominent place in Russian policy is at present 
obviously occupied by developments in the Far East which, as has 
been noted here, fill Litvinov with the greatest anxiety. He told 
Mussolini that Japan obviously wanted to let things come to a conclu- 
sion by military means. Russia would have to fight this out alone 
since armed intervention on the part of America was not to be expected. 
By this anxiety on the part of the Russians, which has grown almost 
to the proportions of a kind of psychosis, they explain here also Lit- 
vinov’s strong reserve on the burning questions of European policy. 
Russia was pursuing, it is assumed here, no other aim in Europe 
at the moment than the safeguarding of her western front in order 
to be able to give her entire attention to the danger in the East. For 
this reason League of Nations and Disarmament questions were for 
Russian policy problems of secondary importance. Thus it was also 
entirely wrong to associate the visit of the Russian Foreign Minister 
in Rome with new European combinations to include Russia. Just 
as Mussolini desired no extension of the Four Power Pact which 
would deprive that treaty of its special character, so did Litvinov— 
at present at least—emphatically decline such opportunities. Russia 
wanted peace and security in the West, but no other political bonds in 
Europe and was therefore also treating the question of her entry into 
the League of Nations as entirely academic. 

The total impression left by the visit was one of a nonbinding 
exchange of views between the leading statesmen, and one without 
immediate practical consequences. Whether Mussolini succeeded in 
effectively warning Litvinov against too close a tie with the Little 
Entente, and in inducing him to use his influence to this effect with 
Tevfik Riistii Bey, it is too soon to judge. The only positively en- 
couraging result lies in the satisfaction over the fact that Litvinov 
did not return home via Paris, but via Rome. 


HassELu 


*Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Litvinov himself admitted the 
contrary to me.” 
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No. 131 


2945 /575893-94 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brruin, December 16, 1933. 
RM 1787. 


The Polish Minister called on me today in order to ask some pre- 
liminary questions concerning our draft declaration.t He said: the 
form we had proposed had at first occasioned some astonishment in 
Warsaw; in the case of Marshal Pilsudski, however, who was an op- 
ponent of putting things down point by point, it had met with cheer- 
ful approval. In Warsaw they had no objections to make to the form 
in principle. 

The Locarno Arbitration Treaty with Poland, cited in the declara- 
tion, on various occasions mentioned the League of Nations; in one 
case, in particular, the Council of the League of Nations was pro- 
vided for as the authority. The Polish Government would like to 
know how we thought of this for the future, since we had withdrawn 
from the League of Nations. M. Lipski made a remark to the effect 
that in Warsaw the Kellogg Pact idea was preferred. 

Then in paragraph 4 of the declaration there was mention of pos- 
sible arbitration proceedings in the event that agreement could not 
be reached by diplomatic means. The Polish Government would like 
to know what is meant by this. 

I asked M. Lipski to get in touch with Herr Ministerialdirektor 
Gaus for the answer to this question, and then only said to him in 
addition that we would be glad if the study of the matter by the Polish 
Government could be carried on with all possible expedition.? 

v. N[ruratH | 


+See document No. 81, enclosure. 

2? This point, as well as the question of what the German Government meant 
by the proposal that the two Governments should commit themselves for a 
period of “at least” ten years, was discussed in a conference between Lipski and 
Gaus on Dec. 20 (2945/575895-98). “I gave M. Lipski to understand,” Gaus 
noted, “that in my opinion the Reich Government would be inclined to revise 
the wording somewhat at the two places in our declaration mentioned by him. 
Thus it might be possible perhaps to omit entirely the reference to the German- 
Polish Arbitration Treaty, and to substitute another term for the words ‘at least.’ ” 
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No. 132 
9556/H672734-40 
The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 
A. III 2.f Pracur, December 17, 1933. 
Received December 19. 
II Ts. 1705. 


PoxiticaL Rerorr 


Subject: Relief action for the Sudeten German National Socialists. 


With reference to telegram No. 101 of December 16, 1933.* 

I. The thought of how it might be possible on the part of the Reich 
to relieve to some extent the distressed situation in which the Sudeten 
German National Socialists find themselves occupies the Legation 
continually and was also made the subject of its exchange of views 
with the leader Knirsch,? who died last week. But the difficulties 
and dangers—dangers for those one wants to help—are so tremendous 
that every step must be taken with extreme care. The misery which 
the Sudeten German National Socialists are now experiencing is in 
large part to be attributed to thoughtless evidences of sympathy by 
careless and unsuspecting persons in the Reich, to letter-writing, 
sending of propaganda material, and of declarations of solidarity 
across the border. To be sure, the Reich Chancellor did send leader 
Knirsch off with the wise advice, as the latter told me, that the 
Sudeten Germans should make their own policy; the Reich could not 
help them for a long time. If this statement had been passed on 
down with the necessary emphasis by the local leaders in the party, 
then many things would have developed differently. What matters 
now is that at least matters are not made still worse, and that lessons 
are drawn from the mistakes which others have made with the best 
of intentions. I should therefore like to place the following con- 
siderations at the head of my report: 


1. At the moment a relief action can only be of a financial nature. 
Anything else would be a real bearish kindness for those affected. 
But even financial help would have to travel with completely dimmed 
lights. If the Czechs and Sudeten Germans whose attitude is hostile 
should learn the least thing about this then the action will turn out 
to be most harmful to the National Socialists here. In the next 
months one must expect judicial decisions against about 300 Sudeten 
German National Socialists. If it should transpire in any way that 
funds for support are coming in from Germany, the public prosecu- 
tors would have won the game. In this case it will be considered 
that collaboration with the NSDAP in the Reich has been proven in 
court. This will lead to the further assumption that in the past, too, 


*Not printed (9542/E672367). 
* Hans Knirsch, National Socialist Deputy in the Czechoslovak Parliament. 
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the entire movement has been financed with funds from the Reich, 
and the sentences passed will be much harsher. 

2. ‘The Czechs have already been alerted: Whereas the Legation 
only got word today of the intentions in Berlin, the Vecer had already 
a detailed report in its December 10 issue about a relief action planned 
in Germany in favor of the dissolved National Socialist party in 
Czechoslovakia. 

3. It will be very difficult to carry out the action if only for the 
reason that the party is entirely atomized. The leaders are either 
dead (Knirsch) or in flight (Krebs) or in prison (Jung, Kaspar, 
etc.). The press has been entirely suppressed. The party members 
have crept into every possible hole. The driftwood that had been 
moored around the party has already floated off in different direc- 
tions (Home Front, Agrarian Youth League, Hameradschaftspartet). 
In addition there are traitors everywhere who follow an opportunistic 
policy; no one trusts anyone else. Knirsch named four men to us 
before his death, whom he called the liquidators of the party, loyal 
and reliable; I am enclosing their names on a separate sheet of 
paper.* The fact that they were designated is allegedly to be at- 
tributed to a decision of the party directorate. The Legation does 
not know any more about them. If one wishes to put through the 
relief action one must give them unlimited confidence and place the 
necessary money into their hands without requiring any accounting. 
But who can know whether the police are not already after them? 
They are certainly already under strict surveillance; the money en- 
trusted to them can be lost at any moment. 

4. The strict foreign exchange regulations exacerbate the situation 
further very seriously. All money which cannot be proved without 
any doubt to be of domestic origin is liable to confiscation, even if 
it 1s meant for purely humanitarian purposes. It will hardly be 
possible to bring in the money in any other way than with the cour- 
ier. The fatal consequences for the Legation that might result from 
this are obvious, but they must be accepted. 

5. Furthermore, the relief action would have to take place [only] 
between the party and the trusted members. The minute the partici- 
pation of an official agency of the Reich should become apparent, the 
fact of an inadmissible intervention in matters of domestic policy 
would be established, and the Czech Government would have an ex- 
cellent legal basis for siding now absolutely and openly with the 
émigrés. Participation by the Legation, aside from passing on the 
money, could hardly be considered. However, I propose that one con- 
sider providing the Legation with a sum (3,000 reichsmarks) for re- 
lieving emergency cases that come to its attention and with respect to 
which it is now powerless owing to lack of funds; we cannot consider 
“assigning” it to the trusted members and certainly not having any 
sort of regular “legal aid contact” with them. 

6. It certainly goes without saying that the same assistance that is 
given the Sudeten Germans must also be offered the Reich Germans 
persecuted because of their National Socialist opinions. Since this 


3Not found. At the margin of the copy of the document printed here the fol- 
lowing names are listed in Counselor Hiiffer’s handwriting: “Sims, Deputy ; 
Kreissl, lawyer; Pang, editor (Dux); Bachmann, Director of the Association 


[Verbandsdirektor].” 
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involves persons under its protection, the Legation could be active 
here, insofar as it is provided with funds (point 5) .* 


II. The suggestions that I am able to make at the moment with re- 
spect to the nature and extent of the relief action are only provisional. 
Prior agreement with one of the trusted members is necessary to 
this; it can be brought about by a member of the Legation only 
ata neutral spot with observance of precautionary measures. This 
will take place in the course of the week. 


1. The most pressing point where aid must be given seems to me 
to be the following, and I am noting in this connection that I have 
no data of any sort on this: Possibly the matter has long been known 
to the party authorities and better known than to me. When at 
the time the party raised the bail for Krebs (200,000 Czech crowns) 
and had to expand its paper, the Dux Jag, it took 600,000 Czech 
crowns out of the coffers of the National Socialist Trade Union, in 
the certain expectation of getting the money back from the party 
leadership in the Reich. If this deficit is not covered at once, there is 
great danger that the responsible trade union leaders, in particular 
Deputy Kaspar, who is under arrest, will be called to account before 
a criminal judge for this offense. That would pull the whole proceed- 
ings down from the political level to the level of common criminal 
proceedings, quite apart from the effect on the injured workers. The 
trade union was dissolved by the Government; it seems, however, that 
the deficit has not yet been discovered, so that it is still possible to 
repair the damage. If my information is correct—I cannot furnish 
any proofs for it and shall have inquiries made about it of a trusted 
member—effective aid would be appropriate here. The cost: 75,000 
reichsmarks, 

2. The next question is what can be done for the party members 
who are in jail. In this respect there is, first of all, a great difficulty. 
No one besides the Czechoslovak Government knows who is in jail for 

olitical offenses and in what place. The party has no longer any 

ata; even the membership lists have been seized. Thus assistance 
can be rendered only in the cases which happen to be known to the 
trusted members. First in line, of course, are the five party officials 
who are imprisoned pending trial in Pankrac [prison]. In addition, 
however, there are supposed to be many hundreds more in prison 
throughout the country; it will hardly be possible to locate more than 
a fraction of them, particularly since it will be almost impossible to 
make inquiries in writing owing to the abolition of the secrecy of pri- 
vate correspondence. 

a. According to the prison regulations a personal alleviation of the 
imprisonment is not admissible. A few cigarettes and a little bit of 
chocolate every week are all that is permitted. In this regard the 
Legation has already been taking care of the party officials; the ex- 
penses are inconsiderable. 

6. The persons imprisoned are much concerned about how they 
will raise the money for their defense. There is a much wider lati- 


‘In telegram No. 104, sent on Dec. 19, Koch was informed by K6pke that 
10,000 reichsmarks were being allotted to the Prague Legation for the pur- 
poses suggested in points 5 and 6 of the report of Dec. 17 (9556/E672747 ). - See 
also document No. 137. 
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tude here with respect to lawyers’ fees than in the Reich, and this of 
course takes effect only upwards. A few thousand Czech crowns for 
purposes of defense are soon used up here. I would consider it a 
great blessing if the imprisoned party members were relieved of this 
worry by the promise made to them that a third party will assume 
the expenses of their defense. In many cases only this will make 
possible the hiring of a defense counsel; in doing so, an advance to 
cover expenses would, of course, have to be paid now; the remainder 
only after conclusion of the trial. I do not wish to underestimate 
the resulting outlay, but it could amount to 15,000 reichsmarks. 

e. Concern about what will happen to their families weighs most 
heavily upon the imprisoned people. The same thing worries all 
those who have heretofore been paid by the party. The widow 
of the deceased party leader, Knirsch, is also penniless, and at least 
some of the above-mentioned trusted members are probably without 
any means of support. Here help must be given. The three deputies 
in prison have so far received their allowances; starting with January 
1 their families will experience the greatest distress. The other cases 
cannot be sized up from here; but certainly a sufficient number of 
cases will be brought to the attention of the trusted members. Per- 
haps they should be given 5,000 reichsmarks a month for the time 
being as an experiment, to relieve the worst distress, until the trusted 
members have had some experience. Of course with the constant 
danger of house searches there can be no thought of any sort of 
accounting. 

I have to limit myself today to these suggestions. I do not believe 
that it will be possible to go beyond this sphere and include within 
the scope of the relief action the distress out in the country, where 
National Socialists have received disciplinary punishment and lost 
their jobs. One must always remember that the Sudeten German 
DNSAP is today no longer something definite; no one knows for 
certain who belongs to it. Moreover, it is quite inconceivable that 
such assistance can be kept secret in the case of people who live next 
door to Social Democrats and Communists. However, if the assist- 
ance from the Reich becomes known, then the person involved will 
be arrested and prosecuted under the Law for the Protection of the 
Republic, and thus would experience still greater distress. In this 


way the blessing turns into misery. 
Dr. Koc 


No. 133 


8115/E580217-25 
Unsigned Memorandum * 


On December 18, 1933, I was received by the Cardinal Secretary 
of State at 10:00 a. m., and had a conversation that lasted until 
11: 45a.m. 


17This undated memorandum was Sent as an enclosure with a letter of Jan. 9, 
1934, from Buttmann to Neurath ( 8115/E580212). 
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The Ambassador to the Holy See had pointed out to me that they 
were very much upset at the Vatican because the protocol given to 
me on October 29? had not yet been signed and no answer had been 
received at the Holy See.? I therefore opened the conversation by 
saying that I asked the Cardinal not to consider my visit today as a 
continuation of the October discussions, but merely as the expression 
of my desire to dissipate any fears, that might have arisen because of 
our silence, that the Reich Government intended to refrain from an- 
swering the questions directed to it. To be sure, the Fiihrer was of 
the opinion that the questions of interpretation and of completion 
of the Reich Concordat would best be answered in connection with the 
negotiations on a new Reich concordat which are in any case impending 
in the near future. 

Pacelli: I did not regard your silence as a lack of courtesy,*? but 
I am nevertheless very glad that you yourself have come here in 
order to explain the delay in answering. The Holy Father is greatly 
concerned about the situation in Germany. He told me this morning, 
after he had not said a word for some time about the complaints 
from Germany, that he would definitely have to speak about Germany 
in his Christmas allocution, particularly since it is the first public 
speech of the Pope since the conclusion of the Reich Concordat. If 
I could only present something pleasant to His Holiness, continued 
Pacelli, I believe that the disposition of the Pope would be improved. 

My reply: Tf the unfortunate electoral manifesto of the Bavarian 
bishops* had turned out differently or had been left out altogether 
we would doubtless be farther along today. The mood of the Reich 
Chancellor had been very much depressed by these publications. I 
personally was painfully surprised by the expressions used by the 
Bavarian bishops. 

Pacelli: The Bavarian bishops are in an exceedingly difficult sit- 
uation. There is so much complaint in Bavaria about the inadequate 
fulfillment of the Concordat, and the bishops are widely reproached 
for accepting everything in silence. 

My reply: No electoral manifesto at all would have been better 
than this one. The draft submitted by Archbishop Groeber contains 
nothing of the differentiation between the plebiscite and the Reichstag 
election. Precisely this differentiation, however, which is almost the 
equivalent of a recommendation to reject the Reichstag list, had 
caused the Fihrer the greatest astonishment. The results of the No- 
vember 12 election certainly did not strengthen the authority of the 


? Cf. document No. 17, footnote 3. 
® See document No. 98. 


*An Hnglish translation of the text of the Manifesto is printed in Robert 


D’Harcourt, The German Catholics, translated by Reginald J. Dingle (1, 
1939), pp. 138-189. yoeeee gle (London, 
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bishops, however; for the results of the election, even in the pre- 
dominantly Catholic regions, exceeded even our most extravagant 
expectations. Germany is today entirely National Socialist. Only 
the Communist criminals remain apart. I do not need to assure Your 
Excellency that Archbishop Bertram and the Bavarian bishops with 
their reservations do not have a particularly fortunate influence. 

Pacelli: You have no idea how the bishops are besieged with 
complaints and how concerned the Holy Father is about the develop- 
ment in Germany. 

My reply: If by this is understood the development outside the 
Catholic Church, I see no danger at present for the Church in this 
development. All of those who consciously want to break with 
Christianity are assembling in the non-Christian [achristlichen] 
movement. And also within the Protestant Church no occurrences 
that could disturb the Roman Church have been evident. 

Pacelli: We are very much afraid that a German religion could 
arise. 

My reply: The Catholic Church is a church of authority. If this 
authority does not come into discord with the authority of the state 
leadership, which is honored most highly by all Germans, no threat 
to the Church is to be feared. 

Pacelli: I should like to direct your attention to a remarkable fact: 
You know the note which I addressed to the Bavarian Minister to 
the Holy See by direction of the Pope.’ The note has now been 
answered, and in this answer it is denied that the Bavarian Govern- 
ment issued a ban on reading from the chancels the manifesto of the 
Bavarian bishops regarding the election.© I have here, however, a 
carbon copy of the ban issued to the Bavarian Episcopate on Novem- 
ber 11, carrying the same signature as that on the note of reply, i. e., 
that of the Bavarian Minister President.’ 

My reply: I shall speak with the Bavarian Minister President 
about this matter. I know him as a man who definitely stands by 
what he has done. 

Pacelli showed me the carbon copy of the Bavarian order of 
November 11. 

Pacelli: I regret especially that the implementation of article 
31, namely the compilation of the lists of permitted organizations, 


5 Cardinal Pacelli’s note of Nov. 25 to Baron von Ritter zu Groenesteyn, 
Bavarian Minister to the Holy See, is not printed (6153/H460949-54). A copy 
was sent by the Cardinal State Secretary to Bergen on Noy. 26 who transmitted 
it to the Foreign Ministry on Dec. 4 (6153/H460947-48 ) . 

‘rhe Bavarian note was dated Dec. 14. A copy was transmitted by Bergen 
to the Foreign Ministry on Dec. 21 (6153/H460977—85). 

7In his reply dated Dec. 19 to the Bavarian note of Dec. 14 Cardinal Pacelli 
quoted the text of the directive of Nov. 11 from the Bavarian Minister President 
to the Chief of Police at Munich (6153/H460989-94) . 
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has been so long delayed. I had supposed that these lists would be 
ready much sooner. 

My reply: In implementing paragraph 3 of article 31 it has been 
exceptionally difficult to overcome the spirit of mistrust. At the 
head of the organizations are often, still today, the same men who 
had been chairmen for decades and who had vigorously fought our 
movement for 13 years. The Reich today still does not have the 
police powers which the Linder have, and the provincial presidents 
[Oberprasidenten] say they cannot accept responsibility for public 
peace and order if, under the names of Catholic clubs, political Ca- 
tholicism continues to be organized by the same leaders. In the interest 
of the Catholic Church itself I consider it preferable for you, here, 
to bring about a new leadership and to carry through the consolida- 
tion of Catholic organizations in 4 or 5 large groups, which, as I 
knew, Archbishop Groeber favored. 

Pacelli said he would have to reserve an answer to this suggestion. 

Pacelli: Another unpleasant matter is the publication of articles 
on the Concordat in the German monthly Die Jat. 

My reply: I am acquainted with these articles. I considered a 
ban on the periodical,® but let it go with a mere warning, since the 
periodical, which played a big role in Germany in the Schleicher 
era, has lost very much in importance since the Fihrer’s seizure of 
power, and a ban would only provide it with advertising. Neither 
your nor our side should overestimate the importance of articles in 
newspapers and magazines, whether these are German or Italian 
publications or those of another country. 

Pacelli: Permit me to raise a question that does not actually in- 
volve the Reich Government: The choice of the Berlin Cathedral 
Chapter was Bishop Dr. Bares of Hildesheim, and the Holy See 
would have consented to Bares. We have learned that Prussia is 
going to raise objections. Such objections have not been raised; and 
since the election occurred already on October 28 and the list of 
candidates was brought to the knowledge of the Prussian Government 
the same day, the 20-day time limit has passed and the bull could be 
published. Since we place great value on good relations with the 
German Reich Government, however, we do not want to go through 
with the appointment until the Prussian Government has expressed 
its agreement. If we could provide the Holy Father with the as- 
surance of a smooth course of events, at least in this point, before 
his Christmas address has been finally formulated, something would 
be gained at any rate. Furthermore, I have pointed out in a note 


*In a memorandum of Dee, 1, Menshausen had called attention to two articles 
regarding the Concordat which had been published in Die Tat by Martin Goetz. 
Menshausen noted that public discussion of the Concordat had been forbidden, 
and he requested the Press Department to see that necessary steps were taken 
by the Propaganda Ministry (8115/480118-21). 
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that a priest was not admitted as a university lecturer because he 
had not completed the prescribed SA or Labor Service.® 

My reply: Participation in SA Service furthers the physical fitness 
of the young man, and I do not know whether it is advantageous for 
a Catholic priest to be exempted from this. Participation in Labor 
Service has, however, extraordinary social significance. It best 
brings the classes of people close to one another, and here, too, the 
priest in the making should not be exempted. 

Pacelli: The priest may, however, have nothing to do with military 
sports. 

My reply: It has repeatedly been stated publicly that the SA does 
not carry on military sports, but only strives for cross-country train- 
ing and other physical exercise. 

Pacelli: Complaints have come to our ears from various Labor 
Service camps, though by no means from all, regarding the moral 
conditions prevailing there. 

My reply: These can only be very isolated exceptions, for I know 
from my own observation that the National Socialist youth has very 
strict views in regard to all pleasure, and I cannot admit that condi- 
tions prevail in the Labor Service camps that would be objectionable 
for a young priest. 

Pacelli: Much that is permitted another young man is prohibited 
to one on the way to priesthood. We make a thoroughly ascetic 
person, entirely absorbed by his sacred task, out of a young man, and 
for this purpose we need a schooling that keeps the youth away from 
any other but theological influences. Aside from the obligations 
named in article 14, no others are provided for in the Reich Concordat. 

My reply: The state laws applying to everyone must certainly also 
apply to the German priest of the Catholic Church. 

Pacelli: We are also astonished that the so-called Aryan section 
has been applied to some teachers of Catholic theology. 

My reply: I hope that only quite isolated exceptions are involved, 
but I would like to request urgently that these exceptional cases not 
be made the object of negotiations between the Reich Government and 
the Holy See. The Reich Government must apply its laws equally 
to state officials in all groups. 

Pacelli: Here, too, the text of the Reich Concordat should be ob- 
served. There is nothing in the Reich Concordat about an Aryan 
clause. 

My reply: The Reich Concordat cannot possibly anticipate every- 
thing. For this we have the possibility in article 33 to strive for an 


® Marginal note: “II Vat. 589.” 
II Vat. 589 was a report of Dec. 11 from Bergen transmitting a note dated 


Dec. 4 from Cardinal Pacelli (6153/H460960-65) . 
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understanding from case to case. To reach this now is the purpose 
of my present visit. 

Pacelli: I have heard some things from you today that I shall 
gladly report to the Holy Father. It is necessary, however, that you 
give me a note that I can show to the Pope. The following pomts 
should be dealt with in this note: 


1. The interpretation of various provisions of the Concordat, con- 
cerning which the Holy See has asked, will be given in the negotia- 
tions which are soon to begin. j 

2. The Reich Government recognizes, in case the Reich reform 
takes place, the interim financial obligations from the Linder 
Concordats. ; 

3. The existing obstacles in connection with the election of the 
Berlin bishop will be removed before Christmas. : 

4. The suspensions and dismissals of clerical teachers will be 
reversed. ; 

5. Theology students will be relieved of SA and Labor Service. 


I said I was willing to get in touch with the Reich Government by 
telephone and let the Cardinal Secretary of State have an answer 
the next morning.’° 

Pacelli then called my attention to a book that appeared recently 
in Germany; he could, however, recall only the first name of the 
author, which was Erich. The title was: German History From the 
National Socialist Standpoint™ 'The author asserted in his preface 
that the book was written according to the principles of Reich 
Minister of Interior Dr. Frick, although it represented a private 
work. This book was perhaps understandable from the standpoint 
of the Evangelical Federation, but for the Catholics it was simply 
insulting. 

I said that I did not know the book and asked that no state action 
be made out of such private statements. If Reich Minister of In- 
terior Frick wished to announce his opinions he had enough oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

Pacelli asked me to give the Reich Chancellor and the Reich Minis- 
ter of Interior his best regards and took leave of me in a friendly way. 

Shortly after I arrived at the Embassy, Prelate Kaas came with 
the following message from Pacelli: In our note the point concerning: 
the interim obligations arising from the Linder Concordats should be 
worded in such a way that not only the financial but also the other 
obligations would be fulfilled. I told Herr Kaas that I had already 
spoken with State Secretary Pfundtner, but that I would be glad to 
come back to this matter again in the evening. However, I could in- 


* See document No. 134. 


* Possibly a reference to Erich Gzech-J ochberg, Deutsche Geschi i 
° . ° ¢ % é ‘ ch h a 
sozialistisch geschen (Leipzig, 1933). . his: 
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terpret his request only to the effect that the Reich Government 
would not express a formal recognition of the fulfillment of all obliga- 
tions in the interim period, but left this question open and particularly 
stressed the financial aspect. Kaas said he agreed with this. 


No. 134 


6159/B461249-50 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


DrcEMBER 18. 

zu II Vat. 5262 

State Secretary Pfundtner (Reich Ministry of Interior) has been 

instructed by the Reich Chancellor to reply by this evening to the 

telephone inquiries made by Ministerialdirektor Buttmann, from 

Rome? in accordance with the enclosure which I just received from 

the specialist in the Reich Ministry of Interior. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to Ministerialdirektor Képke. 

MrEnsHAUsEN 


[Enclosure] 


Posrrion TAKEN By THE ReicH CHANCELLOR WiTH RESPECT TO THB 
INQuIRIES oF MINISTERIALDIREKTOR Dr. BuTTMANN 


1) There is no objection to telling the Curia that oral negotiations 
will be conducted in the near future regarding the explanations to 
certain points of the Concordat which it desires. 

2) Concerning the election of the Bishop of Berlin,’ the Reich 
Chancellor has no objections to Bishop Bares of Hildesheim if agree- 
ment with Prussia is arrived at.* 

3) In the question of the teachers of religion, the Reich Chancellor 
shares the negative attitude taken by the Reich Minister of Interior. 

4) In the opinion of the Chancellor, participation in SA and Labor 
Service by students of Catholic theology may be waived without 
hesitation. Note is taken of the willingness to perform Samaritan 
services. 

5) Regarding the question of financial payments, the Reich Chan- 
cellor has approved approximately the following wording: 


“In principle there is willingness, upon an impending dissolution 
of the Lander, to fulfill as far as possible the financial obligations 


1TI Vat. 526: Not printed (6159/H461242). See document No. 85, footnote 1. 
2 See document No. 133. 

3 See document No. 85. 

* See document No. 135. 
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deriving from the concordats concluded by the Curia with the Linder 
until the conclusion of a Reich concordat. This, however, is not to 
prejudice the forthcoming Reich concordat.” 

(In particular, this is not to be considered as any commitment 
whatsoever, not even in the direction of the conclusion of such a Reich 
concordat.) 


No. 135 


8115/E580226-27 
Ministerialdirektor Buttmann to Papal Secretary of State Pacelli * 


Dercemeer 19, 19383. 


I have the honor to state the following to Your Eminence in regard 
to the points discussed in yesterday’s conversation : ” 

1. The Reich Government intends to enter into oral negotiations in 
the near future regarding the explanations, desired by the Holy See, 
of separate provisions of the Reich Concordat of July 20, 1933, as 
well as regarding questions that have arisen out of the execution of 
the Concordat. 

2. The matter of filling the position of Bishop of Berlin was settled 
yesterday by the decision of the Prussian Government not to raise any 
objections against Bishop Dr. Bares of Hildesheim. 

3. The Reich Government states that it is willing to waive the 
obligation to participate in SA and Labor Service in the case of the 
Catholic students of theology. The Reich Government is glad to 
take cognizance of the fact that the students of theology are to be 
trained in the Samaritan Service. 

4, During the interim period of the dissolution of the Linder 
as a consequence of the impending Reich reform, the Reich Govern- 
ment states that it is willing, for the duration of the negotiations 
regarding a new Reich concordat, to continue to fulfill as far as 
possible the obligations, especially of a financial nature, resulting 
from the concordats concluded by the Curia with individual Linder, 
without thereby wanting to assume now final obligation to take over 
these payments unchanged. 

I take the opportunity to assure Your Eminence of my highest 
consideration. 

Yours, etc. 


*The file copy is unsigned. The copy printed was sent by Buttmann to 
Neurath as an enclosure to a letter of Jan. 9, 1984 (8115/E580212). 
2 See documents Nos. 133 and 134. 
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No. 136 


8115/E580213-16 
Unsigned Memorandum + 


At 11:30 a. m. on December 19, 1933, I handed the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State the note * which I had composed in agreement with State 
Secretary Pfundtner and the Ambassador to the Holy See. 

Pacelli read it aloud slowly in my presence. As was to be expected, 
he did not immediately understand point 4 of the note. I had to 
assist with a few explanations, partly in German and partly in 
Italian. The first thing he said on the subject was: I assume that 
the Reich will recognize the old Concordat of July 20 which we have 
just concluded, also after the Reich reform has been carried out. The 
phrase regarding a new Reich concordat worries me. 

My reply: The provisions of the Linder Concordats will be worked 
into the Reich concordat and thus most of the articles will have to 
be given a new wording. Thus a new Reich concordat will come 
about. 

Pacelli: But, after all, that refers only to the provisions that are 
contained in the Lander Concordats. 

My reply: The purpose of the Reich reform is to unify the legal 
system ofallGermany. There will then be no predominantly Catholic 
and no predominantly Protestant Lander any longer. Consequently 
a new conception for the Reich will come about. Still, that is only 
my personal opinion. All that is intended to be expressed in this note 
is merely the regulation for the interim period. 

The reservation “as far as possible” likewise worried Pacelli. I 
pointed out that during yesterday’s discussion he had spoken only 
of the financial obligations, and that consequently I had obtained an 
understanding with Berlin only about this. Since I had to take the 
responsibility here myself, I had therefore to choose the wording as 
carefully as possible. Furthermore, I could not imagine that the 
obligations in areas other than the financial involved any conflicts. 

After much discussion back and forth Pacelli left this point and 
said he missed the reply to the question of suspension and dismissal 
of officials.* 

As instructed, I explained to him that the Reich Government could 
not differentiate between officials who were Catholic theologians and 
other officials. 

Pacelli thereupon stated that the Catholic faculties actually filled 
the place of the Tridentine seminaries which had been conceded to 


17his undated memorandum was sent as an enclosure to a letter of Jan. 9, 
1934, from Buttmann to Neurath (8115/E580212). 

2 Document No. 135. 

3 See document No, 133. 
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Consalvi at the Congress of Vienna. Therefore these Catholic theo- 
logical faculties were not only state institutions, but were also insti- 
tutions of the Church. The Holy See considered it important that 
such removals should at least not be made without the consent of the 
bishop. 

My reply: I shall submit this matter to the Fihrer, but I person- 
ally believe that it will be possible to undertake suspensions and dis- 
missals in conjunction with the bishop in all cases in which the diocesan 
court participates in the appointment to office. Pacelli said that he 
was for the time being content with this promise and then inquired 
very animatedly about the beginning of the new negotiations. 

I told him that I still had a great deal of other work to do in 
Berlin but hoped to be able to free myself in February for detailed 
negotiations. 

Pacelli then came to speak rather suddenly of the danger of a Kul- 
turkampf in Germany. He said that there were people who did not 
at all consider it a great misfortune for the Church if a period of 
struggle in Germany were imposed upon it. But it would still be a 
great misfortune for all mankind. 

I thereupon pointed out to the Cardinal that such a period of 
conflict was not desirable in any way for the Church. For the attach- 
ment and loyal devotion to Adolf Hitler, also of the Catholic portion 
of Germany, which had been manifested so strikingly on November 
12, must make it clear to the Catholic Church that, in the difficult 
conflict of conscience for Catholic Germans, loyalty to their father- 
land possessed decisive importance. I hoped very much that the 
Church circles which promised themselves something good in the long 
run from a martyr-like position of the Church would be somewhat 
shaken in their confidence. If Pacelli spoke of the mood of the Pope, 
I had to point out that in Germany many circles, and also precisely 
the ones on whose judgment the Fiihrer placed the greatest value, 
very much wanted denominational peace, to be sure, but continued to 
fear political Catholicism, which must not be revived in any cir- 
cumstances. 

Pacelli then reverted to the youth organizations and promised me 
to submit to the Pope the proposal of a voluntary waiver of the special 
Catholic youth organizations. The Pope was, to be sure, especially 
proud of these youth organizations. 

I protested that the youth organizations might easily develop into 
a Catholic ghetto, particularly since the transfer of the Protestant 
youth organizations to the Hitler Youth was about to take place. The 
young Catholic German must not in any circumstances learn to con- 


sider himself as a German of lower degree, and yet in practical life 
that could scarcely be avoided. 
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Pacelli asked me to send him the draft of the list of Catholic or- 
ganizations, which I promised to do.t He wanted to give mature con- 
sideration to the unification of the Catholic associations. 

In conclusion Pacelli spoke with great warmth of the religious 
feeling of the Reich President, and asked me to transmit his best 
wishes for Christmas and the New Year to the Reich President, the 
Reich Chancellor, and Reich Ministers Dr. Frick and Freiherr von 
Neurath. . 


*In the files of the Embassy to the Holy See is a “List of Catholic societies 
and organizations protected by article 31 of the Reich Concordat.” On it is 
the marginal note: “Given to mein Berlin. B[ergen], Apr. 10, 1934.” (M132/- 
M004894-963 ) 

“ ao is no indication concerning the date of dispatch of the list to Cardinal 
acelli. 


No. 137 
9542/E672363-66 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Bertin, December 19, 1933. 


On December 19, 1933, there took place in the Foreign Ministry an 
interdepartmental conference on the possibilities of a relief action? 
for the Sudeten German National Socialists persecuted by the Czech 
authorities.2 Those taking part in the conference under the chairman- 
ship of Ministerialdirektor Kopke were as follows: 


From the Foreign Ministry : 
Senior Counselor von Renthe-Fink 
Counselor of Legation Hiiffer 
Counselor of Legation von Wiihlisch 
Counselor Prince Waldeck 
Secretary of Legation Dr. Schumburg 
From the Legation in Prague: 
Secretary of Legation Freiherr von Bibra 
‘From the Reich Ministry of Interior: 
Ministerialrat Ruppert 
From the Reich Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda: 
Ministerialrat Demann 
A detailed discussion of the entire complex of questions resulted in 
agreement on the following points: 
[I.] Since Czech nationals are involved who, according to the Czech 
view, have been engaged in subversive activity, the German Govern- 


1 Cf. document No. 132. 
® According to a letter of Dec. 19, in which the Foreign Ministry informed the 


ich Chancellery of the decisions taken at this conference, the conference had 
Pocited from “a gestion by the Reich Chancellor that a relief action for the 
Sudeten German National Socialists be started immediately.” ( 9556/H672742-44 ) 


455080—_59——21 
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ment must not appear in any way to be supporting or encouraging 
them. A suggestion that the proposed relief action be handled through 
charitable organizations, such as the Red Cross, or through the VDA, 
and in this way to protect it from possible interference by the Czech 
authorities, is practically not feasible. The Czech Red Cross, more- 
over, would probably refuse to render aid. But even if an operation 
in the form of prisoners’ relief were possible for the time being, the 
Czech authorities would very soon note the true purpose and know how 
to prevent the assistance from being given to imprisoned National 
Socialists or their families. The VDA, whose activity in Czechoslo- 
vakia is officially supervised could, according to its functions, as de- 
fined, take care of only cultural organizations. In this way, however, 
direct assistance for the individual party members—which is what 
matters—is impracticable. 

II. The relief operation must at all events be carried out secretly and 
without the cooperation of German official or party agencies being 
noticeable. This excludes also the Sudeten German party organiza- 
tion, insofar as it still exists at all, particularly since for personal 
reasons also, the necessary secrecy would not be assured. 

III. On the contrary, trusted persons who are absolutely reliable 
must be utilized by the German Legation in Prague for the purpose 
intended. The relief funds, which, by way of exception, and by put- 
ting all objections aside, are to be routed through the diplomatic 
courier of the Legation, must be administered by the trusted persons 
on their own responsibility without written instructions or receipts. 
Extreme caution has to be exercised in the selection of these trusted 
persons. In this connection the Kameradschaftsbund is to be ruled 
out in advance as unreliable. 

IV. For immediate relief in the most urgent cases of need, the sum 
of 10,000 reichsmarks, for this time only, is being placed at the dis- 
posal of the Legation today. With respect to the finances of the 
Relief Committee (organization of trusted persons) a monthly mini- 
mum amount of 5,000 reichsmarks for half a year is budgeted for 
the time being, but it must be expected that this will increase. 

V. The Foreign Ministry will make further funds available in the 
amount of up to 30,000 marks, in order to defray the expenses of the 
defense in the political trial proceedings started against the Sudeten 
German or Reich German National Socialists in Czechoslovakia and 
to make defense measures possible. 

Since the financial demands of the relief action will exceed the 
capacity of the Foreign Ministry, a special fund is to be asked for this 
purpose by the Ministry of Finance, which is to be administered 
centrally by the Foreign Ministry. 


® See document No. 51. 
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VI. The Reich Ministry of Propaganda has been asked for speedy 
information on the possibility of making available the 75,000 reichs- 
marks proposed in the report of the Legation under II. 1,‘ for the sums 
taken from the coffers of the National Socialist trade union. 

VII. In order to avert the danger of a further increase in the 
number of persons jailed, Prince Waldeck undertakes to see that 
strict orders are issued to all German party offices not to send any 
material that is at all incriminating, particularly no more propaganda 
material, to Sudeten German party members. 

VIII. The success of the whole operation depends on its strict 
secrecy. The most scrupulous care must be exercised to avoid in- 
volving in this matter more departments than are absolutely necessary; 
Following the sending of the strictly confidential report of the Le- 
gation in Prague of the 17th of this month, and this memorandum, 
further correspondence concerning this matter between the Ministries 
concerned is to be avoided as much as possible.® 

HUFFer 

“See document No. 132. 

5A Foreign Ministry instruction of Dec. 19 enclosed a copy of this memo- 


randum and requested the Legation in Prague to do everything that was 
necessary for a speedy start of the relief operation (9542/H672360-61). 


No. 138 
8933 /H626724-25 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 122 of December 19 Toxyo, December 20, 19383—1: 50 p. m. 
Received December 20—9: 35 a. m. 


IV Ja. 1253. 


My first formal call yesterday on Hirota was friendly on matters 
of substance and very warm on the personal side; his remarks were 
in detail as follows: 

1. With respect to foreign policy, he regarded Japan’s situation as 
secure and not disquieting, and where it must contend with opposing 
trends in public opinion, his efforts were to exert a calming influence. 

2. The chief objective of Japan’s policy was the development of 
Manchukuo. He suggested that I pay a visit there and I concurred, 
expressing gratitude and referring to the interest which German 
business circles had in the development of Manchukuo.t Hirota 
replied that the German economy would still find great opportunities 
there. 


Marginal notation on another copy (8933/E626726-27 ): “A visit by Dirksen 
to Manchuria’ is at present out of the question. B[tilow], Dec. 21.” 

Corresponding instructions were sent to the Embassy in Japan in telegram 
No. 104 of Dec. 21 (8933/H626729-30) . 
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3. On Japanese-Russian relations Hirota spoke quite calmly. They 
are normal; there was no ground for concern despite the note of 
protest by the Soviet Consul General at Harbin, published yesterday ; 
the vehement language of the Russian press against Japan in the past 
months was traceable to tactical considerations and the pending nego- 
tiations with America. The Russian hopes in America were un- 
doubtedly overoptimistic; America would not grant Russia any 
substantial assistance by way of credits. When I mentioned the 
alleged pending negotiations for the grant of a hundred million dol- 
lar credit, Hirota replied that Japan was thoroughly informed by the 
American Government about the scope and the importance of the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. Credits for cotton purchases were 
the most to be expected. 

4, Japan’s relations with the United States were entirely satis- 
factory. He made reference to Ambassador Debuchi’s remarks on 
his American impressions, which are undoubtedly known to you. 

5. Hirota described the situation in China as so confused that 
Japan’s policy could consist of nothing other than complete waiting. 
South China had been entirely separated from Nanking as a result of 
the movement in Fukien. The situation in North China was calmer 
and secure owing to the Japanese sphere of influence. The anti- 
Japanese boycott was negligible in both North and South China. 


Dirksen 
No. 139 
K1052/K269351-54 
Memorandum by an Official of Department ITT 
BERN, December 20, 1933. 
zu III A 3968.1 


Brier ReGaARpInGc THE ANTI-GERMAN AGITATION IN NEw York 


Regarding the anti-German agitation in New York, two different 
proceedings, initiated by the same Jewish wirepullers, have been 


*1II A 8968: Not printed (K1052/K269345). This was a letter of Dec. 4 
1933, from Werner Haag, of the Landesleitung of the Friends of the New Ger- 
many in New York to an unidentified person in Germany; the letter discussed 
the anti-German boycott and enclosed a leaflet produced by the New York Daily 
Worker entitled “Secret Nazi plots in US” (K1052/K269346-48) which implicated 
Haag. Haag also complained of lack of support for German citizens on the 
part of the Consulate General and asked that these matters be brought to 
Neurath’s attention. Haag’s letter is marked as having been received in the 
Foreign Minister’s Secretariat on Dec. 18 and bears underlinings in Neurath’s 
green crayon. A minute by Neurath, which was transmitted, together with 
Haag’s letter, to Department III, reads: “Regarding the anti-German agitation 
in New York: what is the position?’ (K1052/K269349-50) Haag’s letter 
Neurath’s minute, and the memorandum here printed were resubmitted to the 
Foreign Minister’s Secretariat on Dec. 21. 
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taking place side by side since the middle of October. On the one 
hand proceedings inaugurated by the United States District Attorney 
in New York are pending against Heinz Spanknébel? for the offense 
of having been active in behalf of a foreign government in the 
United States without previously registering with the Department 
of State. On the other hand Congressman Samuel Dickstein from 
New York, in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee on Immi- 
gration, is conducting proceedings which aim to find out “Nazi agents” 
admitted to the United States under false representations and bring 
about their deportation. In both proceedings, in which feelings 
aroused by the press propaganda play the principal role, the accusers 
assert that the activity of Nazi agents in America is aimed at the 
undermining of American institutions and, in the last analysis, the 
abolition of the Constitution. 

In the criminal proceedings against Spankndbel the grand jury 
presented a formal indictment on the 10th of November against the 
said person, who had already secretly left America and it is not 
impossible, in the opinion of the Consulate General, that he will be 
sentenced in contwmaciam. In the meantime the investigation pro- 
ceedings against the closest collaborators of Spanknébel and the 
members of the Association of the Friends of the New Germany on 
suspicion of conspiracy are being continued with the intention of 
incriminating them too in some way. There is still no end in sight 
of the proceedings which have also been extended to the wine mer- 
chant, Georg Schmitt, who came to New York by chance at the 
beginning of last year carrying with him a written order from the 
leadership of the Stahlhelm. According to the Embassy’s latest 
report, of December 1, concerning the matter,* the Reich citizen, Roell, 
who refused to submit to the grand jury the list of names of the 
members of the NSDAP living in New York, was sentenced to prison 
by the examining magistrate for contempt of court;* there he was 
mistreated by his fellow prisoners. 

The Dickstein committee convened for the first time on November 
16 in Washington but adjourned the next day until the 4th of this 
month because several witnesses refused to testify, on the grounds 
that the committee lacked a constitutional basis. The first aim of 
the investigation was to prove the authenticity, through Communist 
witnesses, of a letter published in facsimile by the Communist news- 
paper Daily Worker with the signature of Spankndbel’s aide, Werner 
Haag—cf. enclosure to this document *—which the latter had described 
as a forgery from the beginning. According to a report from the 


2 See document No. 5. 
2 Telegram No. 655 of Dec. 1, not printed (K1052/K269327-28). 


4In English in the original. 
5 See footnote 1. 
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Embassy of November 28,° the attempt to prove this was completely 
unsuccessful. For this and other reasons the Embassy assumed that 
the proceedings would not be continued. As a matter of fact, no 
report concerning their resumption on the 4th of this month is at 
hand. On the basis of press reports concerning Dickstein’s recent 
inflammatory talks—on the 18th of the month he asserted that in the 
last 11 months 60,000 Hitler agents had come to America—it must 
unquestionably be expected that when Congress first convenes at the 
beginning of January he will succeed in having a committee set up 
with constitutional powers for the investigation of Nazi propaganda 
and that the entire matter will then be brought up again. 

As regards the complaint contained in the report received about in- 
sufficient support of Mr. Haag by the German Consulate General, it is 
considered completely unjustified by Department III. In view of the 
political nature of both of the proceedings instituted against Haag 
and his associates, Consul General Borchers undoubtedly has to exer- 
cise considerable reserve outwardly. Otherwise, as appears from 
the documents, he is not only personally in the closest touch with 
those concerned but sees to it that professional advice is furnished to 
them by the lawyer who handles confidential matters for the Con- 
sulate General and to whom a substantial fee has been given for such 
purposes. Moreover, Captain Mensing of the North German Lloyd, 
who conferred at length with party headquarters during his recent 
stay in Berlin? and with whom the American proceedings against 
party members were repeatedly and thoroughly discussed in the 
Foreign Ministry, has been available as intermediary between the 
accused and the Consulate General since his recent return to New 
York. Besides, Consul General Borchers is continually in the closest 
touch with the Embassy in Washington in this matter. Ambassador 
Luther had already on November 17 made the entire complex of 
questions the subject of a strong démarche with Acting Secretary of 
State Phillips and requested that the proceedings in question be 
dropped on the grounds that they were obviously being conducted 
only for the purpose of incitement and that their close connection 
with Communist intrigues had already been clearly shown by what 
had happened in the Dickstein committee.? On the first of the month 
the Ambassador once again made the strongest representations to 
Mr. Phillips in connection with the arrest of Roell and characterized 
as intolerable the continuation of the hearings in New York, nine- 
tenths of which were merely of a political nature.® So far there are 
no reports of intervention by the federal Government, which, the way 
things stand, might be extremely difficult. 

* Not printed (K1052/K269340-42). 

* See document No. 5. 


® Reported in telegram No. 655. See footnote 3. 
* Reported in telegram No. 634 of Nov. 16 (K1052/K269311). 
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Although an end to the agitation in question, which is backed by 
the strongest Jewish propaganda machine in the world, is hardly to 
be expected for the present, there is nevertheless absolute assurance 
that the direct victims of this agitation will receive the most extensive 
support of our Missions abroad. 

Furr 


No. 140 
8773/E611372-78 
The Foreign Ministry to Various Government Departments} 


Bertin, December 20, 1933. 
e.o. VI A 2909. 


I have the honor to send for your information the enclosed memo- 
randum on the conference of the Inter-Ministerial Committee for 
Nationality and Minorities Questions with representatives of the 
Volksdeutsch Council on December 14, 1933. 

By order: 
ROEDIGER 


[Enclosure] 
Beruin, December 14, 1933. 


CoNFERENCE OF THE INTER-MINISTERIAL COMMITTEE FOR NATIONALITY 
AND Minorities QuESTIONS WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF THE VOLKS- 
DEUTSCH CoUNCIL, IN THE Foreign Ministry, oN DecremMper 14, 


1933, aT 11: 00 a. M. 


Chairman, Minister Stieve; participants, the gentlemen named in 
the enclosed list of those present.? 

Dr. Steinacher stated at the beginning that two principles had been 
decisive in the establishment of the Volksdeutsch Council : 1) the neces- 
sity for a unified authoritative direction in all volksdeutsch questions, 
2) the incorporation at the proper level of the volksdeutsch policy 
into the all-German [gesamtdeutsche] policy. In contrast to the con- 
servative or liberal state, the National Socialist state does not consider 
the “citizen” the object of its solicitude, but rather the “fellow mem- 
ber of the national group.” With this the fellow Germans abroad 
had become a factor of German policy with rights equal to the Reich 


1This letter was sent to the Reich Ministries of Interior, Finance, Public En- 
lightenment and Propaganda, and Heonomics, to the Office of the Prussian Min- 
ister President, to the Prussian Ministries of Interior, Science, Art and Educa- 
tion, and Finance, to Herr Miiller-Boédner at the Office of the Reich Peasant 
Leader, and to Herr Steinacher of the Volksdeutsch Council. 

2 Not printed (8773/E611379-80). 
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Germans. This idea was the reason for entrusting to the Deputy of 
the Fiihrer the work dealing with Germans living abroad. 

The following points of view had been decisive in choosing the 
members of the Volksdeutsch Council: The only persons to be con- 
sidered as members of the Council were such as 1) had been active 
in volksdeutsch work for a long time, 2) had a confidential relation- 
ship with one another, and 3) have no official character and have not 
been active in a prominent position in the National Socialist party. 

The Deputy of the Fiihrer had informed the ministries concerned 
that all nonofficial organizations active in volksdeutsch questions were 
placed under Herr Rudolf Hess and the Volksdeutsch Council. Ac- 
cordingly the Gaue of the National Socialist party, the Hitler Youth, 
the student organizations, etc., must no longer engage in any inde- 
pendent work in volksdeutsch questions; the offices for border regions 
[Grenzlanddémter] should be dissolved at once. The cooperation of 
the Volksdeutsch Council with the separate organizations would be 
regulated by the Deputy of the Fihrer. 

It was stressed by various departmental representatives that, con- 
sidering the not always fruitful cooperation—especially in financial 
questions—of the numerous volksdeutsch associations, there had 
always been within the ministries a desire for a unified coordination 
of these associations. 

As far as the cooperation of the Volksdeutsch Council with the Inter- 
Ministerial Committee is concerned, all the participants in the meet- 
ing agreed that this was not to be decided by discussions on principle, 
but should develop in practice. 

Herr Hasselblatt * remarked that the Council, like the parliamentary 
“All-German Committee” [Gremium] formerly, had two overlapping 
functions: 1) to form a dome over the individual volksdeutsch asso- 
ciations, 2) to be an institution to which all Germans abroad could 
apply for advice and support. Unfortunately at the moment many 
Germans abroad were working independently of one another and 
cooperating without any method with all sorts of agencies in the 
Reich, each of which had the inclination to justify its exclusive juris- 
diction in questions relating to Germans abroad. This involved a 
danger to the adequate care of Germans abroad. 

Herr Steinacher gave emphasis to these statements. Parallel with 
the seizure of power by the National Socialist party in the Reich, in 
many German areas abroad tension had developed between a gen- 
eration striving toward leadership and the old leadership which could 
be fatal, considering the lack of experience of some of the young 
elements and the precarious situation of the German national groups 


* Werner Hasselblatt, German Deputy in the Estonian Parliament, 1923-1932, 


head of the executive committee of the Association of German National Groups 
in Europe. 
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in the midst of alien peoples. Therefore discipline had to be ruth- 
lessly reestablished within the German national groups. In principle 
the individual organizations in the Reich might deal with Germans 
abroad only via the proper central authority. An example of the 
dangers of lack of discipline was the Hasslinger case in Yugoslavia.‘ 
Rudolf Hess had already expressed his definite intention to take 
drastic measures in such cases. Dr. Steinacher asked that the respon- 
sible authorities support the efforts ofthe Council toward disciplining 
the Germans abroad and toward centralizing and simplifying the 
work. These statements met with general approval. 

Subsequently, a discussion of the various individual questions of 
current interest was entered into. First the question of the relationship 
of the Volksdeutsch Council to a number of organizations, namely, 
to the League for the German East [Bund Deutscher Osten], the 
League for Nationality and Homeland [Bund fiir Volkstum und 
Heimat], the VDA and the League of Germans Abroad [B. d. A.]. 

In response to various questions addressed to him Herr Steinacher 
said that the League for the German East, the activity of which ceased 
at the borders of the Reich, was placed under the Council. The area 
of operation of the League for Nationality and Homeland went beyond 
the volksdeutsch area; however, to the extent that it lay within this 
area the League was likewise under the Council. 

The VDA was also under the Council. The VDA should remain 
free of state and party in the future, too, in order to continue ful- 
filling certain tasks unhampered. 

As far as the League of Germans Abroad was concerned, the Volks- 
deutsch Council considered it dispensable. The welcoming activity 
of the League of Germans Abroad would be continued under the su- 
pervision of the Propaganda Ministry. For the rest, the League 
would continue in the future, under the changed name of “League of 
the Reich Germans Formerly Residing Abroad”, only in its original 
form as a representative of the interests of Germans abroad who 
had sustained damages, without henceforth being active as an or- 
ganization in the colonies of Reich Germans abroad. This latter 
activity would be transferred to the Gau Ausland of the National 
Socialist party in Hamburg, which, in volksdeutsch matters, was under 
the Volksdeutsch Council. A section called “Associations” under Gau 
Ausland was already in the process of formation. A decree to this 
effect would be issued by the Deputy of the Fihrer in the next few 


days. 


“Nikolaus Hasslinger started a Young German Movement within the German 
minority in Yugoslavia in opposition to the established leadership of the 
minority. The German Legation in Belgrade distrusted Hasslinger and sus- 
pected him of being used by the Yugoslav Government to get rid of the present 
minority leader, Stefan Kraft, and to replace him by someone who would be more 
amenable to control (reports of the Legation in Yugoslavia of Oct. 12 and Nov. 


24: M21/M000737-39, M000753-67). 
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Herr Steinacher remarked that an agreement was being considered 
between the Hitler Youth and the VDA which excluded independent 
activity on the part of the Hitler Youth in volksdeutsch questions. 
The office of the Hitler Youth in charge of foreign countries had 
responsibility only for relations with youths abroad who were of 
alien ethnic origin. An agreement on the relationship between the 
VDA youth and the Hitler Youth within the Reich was still being 
discussed. 

Herr Tietje° thought that in some circumstances there might be a 
certain danger in eliminating the Hitler Youth from the volks- 
deutsch work abroad, for without adequate contact with the leader- 
ship of youth in the Reich the volksdeutsch youth living abroad might 
easily be impelled to commit imprudent acts. This danger could per- 
haps be lessened by admitting a member of the Reich Leadership of 
German Youth to the Volksdeutsch Council. 

Herr Steinacher remarked that the make-up of the Council was 
final, and moreover the Council was not supposed to come into the 
public view. When Herr Tietje pointed out that the make-up of the 
Council had unfortunately already been published in several western 
German newspapers, it was decided that the matter should be looked 
into. 

Herr Boéhme * stated that a group of volksdeutsch German parents 
in Brazil kept their children from going to schools for Germans 
abroad because of what they considered the interference with these 
schools by the Gau Ausland of the National Socialist party (Sao 
Paulo case), and asked whether it would not be possible to exert in- 
fluence on the Gau in order to make it change its attitude. Herr 
Steinacher said he would look into the matter. 

Herr Bourwieg‘ and Herr Stahn § pointed out that it was necessary 
to prevent the immigration of young Volksdeutsche from the neighbor- 
ing states east of the Reich. At the same time there should be a gen- 
eral explanation to the effect that such a migration was injurious 
from the volksdeutsch point of view. The immigrants ought to be 
sent back to their homeland. In any case they must not be admitted 
to the SA or SS. There was general agreement on these points by 
all participants in the meeting. Herr Pechel® said that the Council 
would inform the German press accordingly. 

The Volksdeutsch Council was made aware of the parallel work 
of the Central Committee of Germans from Russia and the recently 


a the hag iey Ministry of Interior. 
enior Counselor Traugott Béhme of the Cult i i 
ES Heerlen ultural Policy Department in the 
7 Of the Reich Ministry of Interior. 
® Of the Prussian Ministry of Education. 
° Of the Volksdeutsch Council. 
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revived “Cooperative Group [Arbeitsgemeinschaft] of Germans from 
Russia and Poland.” It seemed superfluous that of late two maga- 
zines dealing with the same set of problems were again being pub- 
lished. 

It was pointed out by the Foreign Ministry that various German 
national groups abroad were apprehensive of harmful effects on their 
already endangered chances for existence resulting from the racial 
legislation under consideration in the Reich. The Foreign Ministry 
therefore asked that a representative of the Ministry as well as of the 
Volksdeutsch Council be called in during preliminary discussions of 
bills in which racial matters played any part. The representatives 
of the Volksdeutsch Council expressed agreement. Herr Hasselblatt 
remarked at the same time that perhaps one could calm the Germans 
abroad with respect to the past by pointing to developments so far 
(e. g., establishment of a separate Danish youth group alongside the 
Hitler Youth in Southern Schleswig). 

Herr Tietje suggested that possibly one could calm the Volks- 
deutsche abroad by means of a statement by State Secretary Feder, 
entrusted by the Fiihrer with the authentic interpretation of the 
party program of the National Socialist party. 

The next joint meeting is to take place at the suggestion of a mem- 
ber either of the Inter-Ministerial Committee or of the Volksdeutsch 
Council, as soon as there is suitable material for discussion. 

Conclusion of the meeting, 12:40 p. m. 


No. 141 


8154/671551-53 
The British Ambassador to the Reich Chancellor? 


Bern, 20th December, 1933. 


Your Excreiztency: His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom are giving their earnest consideration to the communication 
which you were so good as to address to me on 11th December.’ 

2. I have now been instructed by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to seek elucidation of certain points 
which arise out of Your Excellency’s communication and to draw the 
attention of the German Government to certain considerations. In 
so doing I am directed to make it clear that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom must not be understood to be express- 


1The original of this memorandum is in English. In the files is a German 
translation in excerpt with marginal notes by Neurath (3154/671566-68). 
2? Document No. 117. 
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ing at this moment any opinion on the German Government’s pro- 
posals as a whole. They feel, however, that, in order to secure the 
best prospect of ultimate agreement, it is important that the follow- 
ing matters should be noted and, where necessary, elucidated. 

3. (1) His Majesty’s Government gather from the German text 
that: 

(a) The proposed non-aggression pacts cover all questions politi- 
cal, territorial and economic—arising between Germany and the Kuro- 
pean nations particularly all States surrounding Germany. 

(6) Such pacts would not be inconsistent with the obligations * of 
Members under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


(2) This Majesty’s Government understood, moreover, that the 
Chancellor has re-affirmed the whole of Germany’s obligations 
under the Treaties of Locarno. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government refute categorically the Chancel- 
lor’s assertion that other Powers under the leadership of Britain 
abandoned the British Draft Convention for a second draft. The 
action of His Majesty’s Government and the nature of the sugges- 
tions made in October have been fully explained in public on several 
occasions, more particularly in the Secretary of State’s speech in the 
House of Commons on the 13th November.‘ 

(4) As regards the three propositions (a), (6) and (c) of the Dec- 
laration in Part II of the Chancellor’s communication, His Majesty’s 
Government do not dispute (c), but cannot agree to the implication 
of (a) and (0). They would further remind the German Govern- 
ment that all countries represented at the Disarmament Conference 
accepted as a basis the British Draft Convention with its large meas- 
ure of disarmament and all those countries except Germany are 
ready to resume discussions at Geneva in January.® 

(5) His Majesty’s Government take note of the German Govern- 
ment’s proposal that all States should accept “an equal general super- 
vision which shall examine and guarantee the observance” of the 
engagements entered into. This supervision the German Government 
describe as “an international, general and identical system function- 
ing periodically and automatically.” 

(6) His Majesty’s Government cannot accept the arguments on 
which the German Government base their claim for 300,000 men 
involving in its turn a correspondingly large total of arms. Apart 
from technical questions, so large a figure will be universally regarded 


*The German translation in excerpt (see footnote 1) has the following 
marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Right of military passage, sanctions.” 

* Parl. Deb., 5th ser., H of C, vol. 281, cols. 579-701. 

‘Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting on the translated copy: “Then we 
ean wait for that.” 
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as a most formidable increase and produce disastrous effects ® on the 
mind of Europe.’ 

(7) His Majesty’s Government take note of the German Govern- 
ment’s renunciation from the outset of any offensive weapons which 
in the view of the latter might appear to threaten their neighbours. 
The German Government demand only “normal armaments” for 
defence, but these are to include 155 millimetre guns. His Majesty’s 
Government would wish to be informed what are the categories of 
weapons included in the definition “normal armaments” and what 
are the quantities. Would, for example, such armaments include 
tanks and military aircraft, and, if so, in what quantities and of what 
categories ? 

(8) His Majesty’s Government understand that the Reichswehr 
will be absorbed in the new army over a period of four or five years. 
They would be glad to know how the peace organisation of the Ger- 
man army under Herr Hitler’s proposal would compare with the 
three cavalry divisions and seven infantry divisions of the existing 
Reichswehr. 

(9) His Majesty’s Government note that the German Government 
are prepared to assure by a system of international, periodic and auto- 
matic supervision that the S.A. and S.S. have no connection what- 
ever with military matters and assume that a similar assurance will 
be provided in respect of the new Labour Corps, of which no mention 
is made. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 


assurance of my highest consideration. 
Eric Purrrs 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting on the translated copy: “Not so far.” 

™In a minute of Dec. 22, Frohwein noted that an official of the British Em- 
bassy had handed to the Foreign Ministry a supplement to this letter and 
explained that the three last sentences of paragraph 6 of the letter had been 
left out by mistake when the text of the letter was telephoned from the British 
Foreign Office to the Embassy in Berlin. The missing passages read as follows: 

“In the British draft convention parity between Germany and the metropoli- 
tan forces of France was proposed at 200,000 men. Parity on this basis seems 
to His Majesty’s Government to be the proper comparison. Im any case the 
total French strength quoted in the German memorandum appears to be greatly 
in excess of the strength of the French metropolitan army, as given in the 
League of Nations Year Book.” (3154/671548-49) 


No. 142 


9762/E685823-25 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Bertin, December 21, 1933. 
IV Rd. 4918. 


I received the Lithuanian Minister today and, as instructed, in- 
formed him as follows: 
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Two days ago I had informed him; in connection with the measure 
taken by the Lithuanian Government with respect to Reich German 
officials of the Memel Territory, that this measure was a violation of 
the Memel Statute? and of the Berlin Protocol,? as well as a breach 
of the assurances given by M. Zaunius to Herr Zechlin * and contrary 
to the statements made by M. Navakas to Herr Toepke.2 The German 
Government considered it a deliberately unfriendly political act. I 
had made it very plain that this measure could not fail to have conse- 
quences for German-Lithuanian relations and that these would also 
be felt economically. Meanwhile 2 days had gone by without any 
statement from the Lithuanian Government. To the démarche made 
by Dr. Zechlin, the German Minister in Kaunas,’ M. Zaunius had 
replied, among other things, that the measure of the Lithuanian 
Government had been largely necessitated by domestic political factors. 
The German Government was greatly astonished at this disclosure, for 
considerations of domestic policy found their limits where interna- 
tional treaties and agreements were involved. I was instructed to 
inform him that the German Government would choose its course in 
accordance with the attitude of the Lithuanian Government. With 
respect to economics, the butter quota of 2090 tons would as of January 
1 be reduced to 600 tons. The introduction of the butter monopoly 
left Germany free to buy where she pleased, and Germany would 
naturally buy from those countries which adopted a friendly attitude 
toward her. It was also a matter of course that the purchase of 
6,000-7,000 hogs promised a few weeks ago could no longer take place, 
since the prerequisite for this promise had lapsed. I had emphasized 
clearly at the negotiations that the purchase of the hogs had been taken 
in the expectation and on the condition that German-Lithuanian 
relations remained friendly and undisturbed by any incidents what- 
ever. Asa result of the butter monopoly, butter had to be eliminated 


1In an interview with the Lithuanian Minister on Dec. 19, Meyer had protested 
against an order issued on Dec. 18 for the dismissal from their posts of some 
103 German officials and teachers in the Memel Territory. He had stated that 
this action would have an effect on German-Lithuanian relations and that the 
effects would extend to the economic field. (Meyer memorandum of Dec. 19, 
1983 : 9798/E687589-90 ) 

* The Memel Convention and Statute of May 8, 1924, League of Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. xxx, p. 85. 

® See document No. 125, footnote 2. 

* According to Kaunas telegram No. 65 of Sept. 13 (9005/H631163-64), Zaunius 
had assured Zechlin that it was the firm intention of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment to avoid complications with Germany in applying the provisions of the 
Lithuanian law on judicial organization with its provisions regarding the 
nationality of judicial officials. 

* Consul General Toepke had reported in his telegram No. 96 of Dec. 18 that 
although Navakas, on assuming office as Governor of the Memel Territory, had 
promised to keep him informed about work permits, Toepke had not been given 
ere Smal for eoreee before the issuance of the order on Dec. 18 for the 

ismissal of a group o erman Officials and teachers in the M i 
(9795/18687425-96). the Memel Territory 

Zechlin had made the démarche in Kaunas on Dee. 19 and re ; it in hi 
telegram No. 93 of that day (9798/E687579-80). Ter RE RIB 
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from local border traffic. I did not speak about eggs and cheese. The 
status of German-Lithuanian relations, [I said], depended solely on 
the Lithuanian Government. In case the attitude of the Lithuanian 
Government should change, the opportunity would, we hoped, arise, 
of possibly approving an increase in butter imports. 

M. Saulys first asked if I would also give him this communication in 
writing. I replied that there was no reason for this. He then spoke 
about the local border traffic and stated that a unilateral revision of 
this arrangement under a treaty was not possible. I replied that it 
was not a case of a unilateral treaty revision, but of an arrangement 
that would uniformly apply to all countries as a result of the introduc- 
tion of the monopoly. M. Saulys stressed the point that the measure 
of the German Government constituted interference in the internal 
affairs of Lithuania, inasmuch as Germany wished, through measures 
of foreign policy, to exert influence on internal Lithuanian adminis- 
trative measures. I replied that there was nothing farther from our 
thoughts than an interference in the internal affairs of Lithuania. 
For us it was solely a matter of a violation of the Memel Statute. It 
had often enough been pointed out to the Lithuanian Government that 
it had no authority to interpret the Memel Statute unilaterally accord- 
ing to the Lithuanian point of view. The discussion of legality was 
not pursued further. To a question from M. Saulys as to whether 
Herr Zechlin would make the same démarche in Kaunas, I replied in 


the affirmative.’ 
MeryEr 


7By an instruction of Dec. 21 Zechlin was instructed to seek an audience with 
President Smetona of Lithuania for the purpose of presenting a formal protest 
(9798/H687591-95). 


No. 143 
6114/B454125-32 
Minister Rieth to State Secretary Bulow 


Vienna, December 21, 1933. 
IT Oe. 2243. 


My Drar Herr von Btrow: Following up my telegram No. 80 
of December 12, 1933, on the domestic political situation in Austria, 
I would like to inform you about several events that have again 
altered the situation here which, as I have reported a number of 
times, is at present highly fluid and subject to rapid shifts. 

Herr Dollfuss, through young Prince Schénburg-Hartenstein, son 
of the War Minister here, a Reich German citizen and National So- 
cialist who lives mostly in Austria, suddenly asked to see Schatten- 


1 Document No. 124. 
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froh, the representative here of Herr Habicht, in order to resume the 
deadlocked conversations about the possibility of an understanding 
with the National Socialists. At the same time he sent word through 
State Secretary Gleissner to Foppa, Chairman of the Greater Ger- 
mans, that he would like to continue again the conversations which 
had been interrupted some time ago.? _In my opinion the cause of this 
unexpected change of attitude is unquestionably the visit of Suvich 
to Berlin.s The invitation to Schattenfroh, with whom Dollfuss so 
far had never negotiated, was issued immediately after the news- 
papers here had reported that Suvich was negotiating in Berlin about 
Austrian affairs and that he had met with Herr Habicht. 

Following his discussion with Herr Dollfuss, and with the latter’s 
consent, Schattenfroh went to Switzerland to report there to Herr 
Habicht and to receive directives for further action in the matter. 

As you may know, Herr Dollfuss some time ago gave as reason 
for breaking off the conversations which had been started at that 
time that he could not agree to Herr Habicht’s wish that he negotiate 
directly with him.* Word also came from circles close to him that, 
among other things, the granting of Austrian citizenship to Herr 
Habicht would be totally unacceptable; this was something which 
had not been demanded but was allegedly planned, as would be his 
appointment as Vice Chancellor. Thereupon the campaign of in- 
citement against Herr Habicht which emanated from authoritative 
government circles was continued with renewed vigor. 

Herr Dollfuss, who had already talked with me on several oc- 
casions on a private basis about his intention to reach gradually an 
understanding with the National Socialists here and who had also 
cautiously brought up for discussion certain ways of doing this, 
again broached this subject to me last Monday, shortly after his 
meeting with Herr Schattenfroh. I was able to note a change in his 
previous attitude, inasmuch as he seems now to have become reconciled 
to negotiating with Herr Habicht after having made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, through intermediaries, to establish contact with 
leading National Socialists in Berlin. He thought it might be pos- 
sible to do so by having Herr Habicht get in touch with him on 
instructions of the Reich Chancellor. He even made the suggestion 
to young Prince Schénburg that Herr Habicht come very secretly 
to Austria and meet him there. 

To me Herr Dollfuss stated with a smile that Herr Habicht even 
wished to become Vice Chancellor of Austria, but he did not express 
an opinion on this subject; however, I do not have the impression 
that he has already become reconciled to this idea. 


* See documents Nos. 20, 35, and 71. 
* See documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
* See document No. 71. 
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Another point which Herr Dollfuss discussed with me was that, 
in his opinion, an understanding should not be arrived at with the 
local National Socialist party as such, What he had in mind was that 
the party should either appear under a different name, or that it 
should merge into a larger organization, for example, the National 
Front or something similar, of which it would naturally be the main 
support, but which would also include other nationalist groups like 
the Greater Germans, the Styrian Heimatschutz, and the many other 
elements in Austria having a nationalist orientation. He, for his 
part, formed the Fatherland Front partly to prepare such a merger, 
even at this time, with the objective of gradually dissolving not only 
the Social Democratic party but also the Government parties, or of 
amalgamating them. 

I believe that underlying this idea, which Herr Dollfuss had already 
expressed repeatedly, is this thought: on the one hand, of minimizing 
somewhat the impression inside and outside Austria of a capitulation 
to the National Socialists, and of camouflaging his own retreat, the 
effects of which on domestic and foreign politics are obviously causing 
him much concern; and on the other hand, in the event of elections, of 
letting the existing political parties step into the background, and of 
preparing a system which in his view would be comparable to that 
prevailing in Germany and Italy. 

A further source of manifest concern for Herr Dollfuss, and one 
concerning which he has expressed himself on several occasions, is the 
effect of a reconciliation with National Socialism upon Austria’s situa- 
tion with respect to foreign policy and upon his own standing in the 
European capitals which are important for him. He is afraid that 
his “popularity” in other countries, in which he takes great pride, 
would suffer or evaporate as a result of such a reconciliation; and he 
would also plainly like to avoid losing, on account of a widely notice- 
able shift in his foreign policy line, certain advantages of an eco- 
nomic or other kind, which the struggle of the last months had won 
for him in other countries. 

In order to forestall worry or excitement in such countries as, for 
example, France or Czechoslovakia, through a participation of the 
National Socialists in the Government in Austria, Herr Dollfuss 
would not, as he told me, care to conclude an agreement with the 
National Socialists, which would then be carried out all at once; but 
he has in mind, without as yet defining it in detail, a successive evo- 
lution of such a kind that militant measures would gradually be 
discarded on both sides, and that the settlement to be agreed upon 
would be carried out, step for step, in certain stages and at timed inter- 
vals. He said that Austria’s change of course in the direction of 
Germany must not give the outward impression of having an aggres- 
sive character with respect to the other powers. 

455080—59——22 
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Herr Dollfuss did not, to be sure, indicate these motives to me as 
I am presenting them, but I have deduced them from his ideas, which 
are in part known to me, and in part were recently explained to me. 
The rather naive reason he gave for his wish for a slow evolution is 
that Austria could exploit her present favorable situation with re- 
spect to foreign policy far more effectively in favor of Germany, in 
the event that she allied herself with the latter politically, if this situ- 
ation were not jeopardized by the change that would occur. 

Finally, Herr Dollfuss also mentioned to me that, thus far, he had 
not been able to risk the fight against the Social Democrats because 
he had to fear an attack by the National Socialists simultaneously 
with the expected counterattack (a fear which, in my opinion, is not 
unfounded). I thought that I had to draw the inference from his 
cautious expressions that he would like, in accordance with Italy’s 
wishes, to wage this fight against Marxism, the most important point 
in which is the removal by a coup de main of the Social Democrats 
from the Vienna City Hall, even during the period of “evolution” in 
his relations with National Socialism described by him. In this there 
naturally lies a danger, which I called also to the attention of Herr 
Schattenfroh before he went to Switzerland, that Herr Dollfuss, be- 
fore having yet reached complete accord with the National Socialists, 
and prior to the carrying out of any possible agreements to be con- 
cluded, might avail himself of this kind of a truce to rid himself of 
the other opponent, the Marxists, in order then, in the event of fur- 
ther operations with respect to the National Socialists, to be in a 
stronger position with regard to them than before. This is a question 
of tactics which, in my opinion, is important. 

On the other hand, the basic idea that an understanding with the 
National Socialists here and their participation in the government 
should be carried out in such a way as to prevent, as much as possible, 
troubles, or even upheavals in Europe, seems to me worthy of con- 
sideration, since we, too, through the termination of the conflict with 
Austria, would be interested after all in effecting an improvement in 
our foreign policy and not in creating additional difficulties for it. 

I would state quite generally with regard to this and other con- 
versations with Herr Dollfuss about the domestic political problem 
that I never broach this subject of my own accord. When Herr Doll- 
fuss speaks to me about it, then I indicate that I can only receive 
his communications in a private capacity, and I confine myself mostly 
to the attempt, through occasional questions or remarks, to steer 
cautiously his thoughts in a direction that seems to me appropriate. 
I have a number of other channels through which I can indirectly 
guide Herr Dollfuss, and the persons who are at the moment of some 


importance to us, gradually in the direction of an understanding with 
the National Socialists. 
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Officially, I adhere at all times to the position, which I have taken 
for months, that no attempt at settling the situation between Germany 
and Austria can be made until an understanding is reached here with 
National Socialism. 

For the rest, I am in constant touch with Herr Schattenfroh, who 
keeps the Munich Landesleitung informed. It is not yet possible to 
see whether a continuous conversation between Herr Dollfuss and 
Herr Schattenfroh for clarification of the views on both sides on the 
domestic political development can be brought about. There are first 
of all technical difficulties in the way of this because Herr Schatten- 
froh is under the close surveillance of the Heimwehr, which is 
sabotaging every attempt at an understanding. Attempts at media- 
tion by private individuals, such as the one recently undertaken by 
Prince Max Hohenlohe,* have thus far often been more harmful than 
helpful. On the other hand, Herr Schattenfroh was of the opinion 
that if, as Dollfuss suggested, Habicht came to Austria for a con- 
ference, and if this, as was to be assumed, did not remain secret, he, 
Habicht, might find himself in a very awkward position. 

Secretary General Peter who has long been trying despite strong 
countertendencies in the Foreign Ministry to promote the idea of an 
understanding with us and with the National Socialists here, and 
with whom I have had frequent confidential and private conversations 
on this subject, day before yesterday expressed to me ideas similar to 
those of Herr Dollfuss. He also related that Herr Frick, Reich 
Minister of Interior, had recently sent for Herr Tauschitz and men- 
tioned to him, as conditions for an understanding with the National 
Socialists, complete freedom of activity for the party and new elections 
at an early date in Austria. Herr Peter was somewhat alarmed at 
this because he had got the impression from the various private ex- 
ploratory talks recently that, at least in Munich, while the question 
of the new elections had not been dropped, it was no longer given the 
prominence now that it had previously. He said that if this should 
again be the case it would be a serious impediment, because the entire 
policy of Herr Dollfuss had for months been directed at the gradual 
elimination of parliamentarianism and parties, and new elections 
would have the opposite effect. He was afraid, too, that the struggle 


5 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 497, footnote 1. 

*No German record of a conversation between Tauschitz and Frick has been 
found. The official Austrian publication on the conflict with Germany states 
that such a conversation took place on Dec. 15, 1933, and that the German 
Minister of Interior told Tauschitz on that occasion that German National 
Socialism considered the ban on the Austrian National Socialist party intolerable 
and that the struggle would be fought through to the end “without compromise.” 
At the end of the conversation, Frick suggested to the Austrian Minister that he 
should talk to Habicht. See Bundeskommissariat fiir Heimatdienst, 
Beitrige zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der Julirevolte (Vienna, 1934), p. 49. 
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against Marxism would also be made much more difficult if, as he said, 
it gained 35 percent of all the votes (in the last election 42 percent) 
in the elections. I did not agree with this view. 

Herr Peter also told me, for the first time in a very positive way, 
that the Italians were now striving to bring about an understanding 
with National Socialism in Austria. He announced to me that Suvich 
intended to come to Vienna about January 10th; this was reported 
2 days later in the press here. He said that while Suvich would not 
act as mediator in the German-Austrian conflict, he intended on his 
visit to Vienna, on the basis of the impressions he had obtained in 
Germany, to examine whether and how an agreement could be reached. 

I am communicating to you the foregoing for your information, 
without wishing to draw from it any conclusions as to further develop- 
ments. Experience has taught us that the situations here change 
kaleidoscopically and forecasts are therefore impossible to make. 
There is no doubt, however, as I had already predicted when I was 
last in Berlin, that a change in the Italian attitude toward National 
Socialism in Austria would necessarily produce a profound and speedy 
change in the internal political situation here also. You will see from 
the preceding that the mere fact of conversations between us and the 
Italians about the Austrian question has resulted in the immediate 
resumption of exploratory moves by Herr Dollfuss, if only because 
he is afraid of being left out if agreement is reached between Italy and 
us. His still existing fear of Rintelen also plays a considerable role 
here. That it is not unfounded is evident from the very advice that 
Rintelen gave Herr Schattenfroh on his last visit in Vienna. He said 
the National Socialists should first enter a Dollfuss Cabinet, in which 
he [Rintelen] would take a post; afterwards he would take the place 
of Dollfuss as Federal Chancellor. 

As soon as anything leaks out here about conferences with the Na- 
tional Socialists or possibilities of an understanding, or is even so 
much as suspected, a loud outcry is immediately raised by all those 
who, for personal reasons, or reasons of domestic or foreign policy, 
wish to thwart the understanding. For this reason, too, it is very im- 
portant that all the discussions with the National Socialists that take 
place be kept strictly secret. Herr Schattenfroh will also ask Herr 
Habicht to treat confidentially the substance of his last conversation 
with Herr Dollfuss as far as this is at all possible. 


Yours, etc. K Raek 
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No. 144 


3086/617066-67 
Theo Habicht to Ambassador Hassell 


Brruin, December 22, 1933. 


With reference to your letter of December 15, 1933.1 

Dear Herr von Hasseiu: I am acknowledging with thanks receipt 
of your letter referred to above. State Secretary von Pfiiig] has 
meanwhile personally informed me of his talk with you and of the 
results of his conversations in Rome. He has in the meantime gone 
on to Vienna and will probably come to Rome once more in late 
January or early February. 

I had the opportunity in Berlin of meeting Suvich at the house of 
Minister President Géring. My brief talk with Suvich and par- 
ticularly what Minister President Géring and the Reich Chancellor 
have told me about their talks with him, enabled me to realize that he 
and consequently probably his chief, Mussolini, as well, are totally 
misinformed about the real situation in Austria and that it is quite 
apparent that their information about it is supplied from Vienna 
in the most one-sided form imaginable. Since it seems, according 
to this information, that there prevails in Rome the quite primitive 
view that the seizure of partial or complete power in Austria by 
the NSDAP is tantamount to the immediate consummation of the 
Anschluss, whereas Dollfuss and his following furnish a 100-percent 
guarantee against it, and since it furthermore appears that Dollfuss 
is regarded as an absolutely reliable friend of Italy while the Austrian 
NSDAP and I personally are considered to be Italy’s enemies, I pro- 
posed to Minister President Goring that I be permitted to arrange 
for a compilation of speeches, articles, and statements of Austria's 
present leading people which will show clearly and unequivocally 


1. that their opposition to the Anschluss dates only from the time 
when their domestic political position was seriously challenged by 


the NSDAP; and ; ; 
2. that prior to that time, on account of the South Tirol question, 


these same people attacked and abused us with the greatest vehemence 
for our friendly policy toward Italy. 

I expect to complete this compilation in time for it to be put into 
Signor Suvich’s hands before he goes to Vienna. Perhaps this will 
at long last open the eyes of the gentlemen in Rome! In Berlin he 
has already been told a lot about this! He was quite amazed to learn 
about certain facts and connections of which he did not have the 


least inkling heretofore. 
*Not printed : (5266/E322489-91). In this letter Hassell had told Habicht of 


conversations with Rintelen, the Austrian Minister in Italy, and with Pfiiigl, 
a former Austrian Under State Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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With many regards and best wishes for the Christmas holidays and 
the New Year. 
Heil Hitler! 
Yours, etc. HasicutT 


2 See document No. 153. 


No. 145 
2784/540296-99 
Ambassador Hassell to Ministerialdirektor Kopke 


Rome, December 22, 1933. 


Dear Kore: Perhaps it will interest you—and Neurath and Bulow 
equally—if I describe briefly to you the impressions with which 
Suvich returned here; ‘i. e., insofar as it is possible to form an opinion 
on the subject on the basis of a conversation with Signor Suvich 
himself and a number of indirect reports. Personally, Signor Suvich 
seems to be entirely satisfied, even enthusiastic; he speaks everywhere 
with pleasure and gratitude of the wonderful reception prepared for 
him and the interesting things he saw. Also a number of persons 
with whom he had not previously been acquainted made a great im- 
pression on him, in particular, the Reich Chancellor himself and Herr 
Hess. He was exceedingly impressed by the long conversation with 
the Fiihrer, and he likewise spoke with great feeling of his Deputy. 
Also the day on the Schorfheide? pleased him very much.® 

As for the practical side, he naturally realizes that it involved only 
an orientation on the German position with respect to the pending 
questions, but not any sort of agreement or even any progress in the 
problems. The sum total of his impression of the German attitude 
toward the major political questions is evidently that he finds our 
position molto rigido. According to my information he also reported 
to Mussolini to this effect. It seems that he assumed we would tell 
him that we would be open to discussion regarding both the dis- 
armament question and the League of Nations, and he was surprised 
that he encountered great stubbornness in our insistence on the basic 
German demands.* That applies to both our claims in the field of 
disarmament and to the possibility of winning us back to the League 
of Nations. The SA and SS seem to have given Suvich a special 


On Suvich’s interviews in Berlin, see documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
coring had a hunting lodge on the Schorfheide, northeast of Berlin. 

It appears from a circular instruction of Dec. 18 that Suvich saw Goring 
at a dinner which the latter gave in his honor on Dec. 13 and that he was Géring’s 
guest on the Schorfheide on Dec. 14; Suvich visited Hess in Munich on Dec. 16 
(8046/E578373-84). No records of these conversations have been found. 


i Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Even in Geneva he and Aloisi were 
always trying that.” nae 
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fright; perhaps they were displayed to him somewhat more promi- 
nently than was necessary, especially in Munich. These people as 
such made a really splendid impression on him and he was full of 
admiration for their smartness and discipline. But as he told me in a 
cautious manner and others plainly, he could not help being convinced 
that these were excellent troops who lacked only weapons to qualify 
as soldiers. I naturally opposed this view, though I believe without 
having much success. Thus, Suvich will hardly oppose very vigor- 
ously the Anglo-French argument that the SA and SS constitute a 
militia. All in all, Suvich thus returned in a rather pessimistic mood 
as far as the prospects for an understanding with France and England 
are concerned. Therefore, the perplexity characteristic at the moment 
of the European situation has not been reduced by Suvich’s reconnais- 
sance patrol to Berlin. I do not consider this a misfortune by any 
means, since after the events of the past decade it is absolutely neces- 
sary to instill the feeling in the other side that we intend to stand by 
our minimum demands. Although, after the critical moment of with- 
drawing from the League of Nations, we subsequently entered a period 
in which it became evident that our situation (and also the situation of 
Italy) had improved as a result of this step, it must be recognized that 
now the difficulties and dangers are again rising on all sides.’ In this 
situation a certain German-Italian relationship of trust that does 
not need to be and cannot be identical with conformity of views is of 
especial importance, and I hope that the visit of Signor Suvich in 
Berlin contributed at any rate to this. This is particularly true of 
the Austrian question regarding which, as far as I can determine, he 
informed Mussolini correctly about the views held in Berlin. The 
manner in which he approaches his impending mission in Vienna 
will also not be unimportant from our point of view. I am writing 

separately to Neurath about this.® 
In order really to cheer you up I also want to express my regret 
that the Danubian problem to which I had pointed in my telegram 
No. 272 of December 67 and in report I 1817 of December 15 *® was 
not touched on. I myself brought it up with Suvich yesterday in 
the sense of my conversation with Ritter,’ and I shall find an opportu- 
nity in the near future to speak about it in somewhat more detail with 
Ciancarelli. I consider that all the more necessary since conversations 
have been held in Paris between the Italians and the French on the 

basis of the Italian memorandum. 

With cordial greetings for the holiday and the new year, etc. 

HAssELL 


® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “That is correct.” 
® See document No. 153, footnote 2. 

7 Document No. 104. 

® Not printed (8737/ #£610119-23). 

° See document No. 67, footnote 7. 
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No. 146 
7186/B527842-43 
The British Ambassador in Germany to the Foreign Minister * 


No. 421 Berxin, December 23rd, 1933. 
4296/48/33 W 9191. 


Your Excentency : I have the honour, under instructions from His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to make 
the following communication. 

2. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have learned 
with surprise and regret of the unilateral decision taken by the Reichs- 
bank on December 18th to reduce during the next six months transfers 
in respect of the service of German loans other than the Dawes and 
Young Loans. His Majesty’s Government regard it as an essential 
principle that if any temporary modifications in loan contracts to the 
detriment of creditors are required in present circumstances, they 
should be discussed and agreed upon between debtors and creditors. 
Failure to observe this principle must tend further to undermine the 
credit of Germany as a whole and will make it increasingly difficult 
to maintain international credit operations on which the financing 
of commerce largely depends. In particular the recent decision ignores 
first the protest of the representatives of the creditors against the 
principle that payment in Reichsmarks satisfies a debt in foreign 
currency, and secondly their considered view that no sufficient case 
had been made out for making any change in existing arrangements 
to the detriment of creditors during the next six months. 

3. This decision moreover considerably extends the scope of the 
Scrip system and of the differentiation against British creditors in 
the administration of this system and therefore reinforces the strong 
objections to such differentiation which were referred to in my note 
of November 8th. The German Government’s reply of December 
7th § to this note is at present receiving consideration, and a further 
communication on this subject will be addressed to Your Excellency 
as soon as possible. At the moment His Majesty’s Government con- 
fine themselves to stating that they cannot regard this reply as pro- 
viding any sufficient answer to the objections of principle set forth 
in my note, and they feel bound to enter an immediate and energetic 
protest against the further reduction of transfers which the Reichs- 
bank have seen fit to make in disregard of the views of British 
creditors. 


* This document is in English in the original. 
? Not printed (7186/E527784-85) . 
* Not printed (7186/E527819-25). 
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I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 
Eric Purers 


No. 147 


6615/B498989-90 
The Acting State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


No. 276 of December 25 Bertin, December 25, 1933. 
zu IV Ru. 5640. 


Drafting Officer: Counselor of Legation Kiithlborn (acting) 2 


With reference to your telegram No. 289 of December 23.3 

Now that Litvinov has acknowledged certain negotiations with 
France, there is no objection to confronting him directly on this score. 
This could be done by referring to the agreement reached with Am- 
bassador Nadolny, and approved here, that we inform each other on 
alleged intentions of the other party,‘ and telling him that we had 
received information that he was negotiating a treaty of alliance with 
France. Should he admit to negotiations of any sort that can be 
considered as directed against us or as in their effects potentially 
directed against us, he should be told that the Reich Government can- 
not be indifferent to this; so far that Government was not following 
any sort of policy that was directed against the Soviet Union in any 
way or that did not comply with the agreements in the Berlin Treaty. 
If the Soviet Government abandoned this line, however, there re- 
mained nothing for us to do but consider what conclusions we should 
draw from that. At least we had expected after the conversation 
which M. Litvinov had had with Ambassador Nadolny ‘* that he would 
await the latter’s return before entering any negotiations affecting 
the relationship with us, and we wanted to recommend that this be 
done even now. 

It is left to your discretion whether you will approach Litvinov in 
the above fashion or whether this can await the Ambassador’s return. 


A telegraphic report is requested.° 
K6rPKE 


1TV Ru. 5640: Moscow telegram No. 289 of Dec. 23 (6615/H498987-88). See 
footnote 3. _ ‘ 

2A marginal note initialed by Kiihlborn stated that the text of this telegram 
had been agreed on between Ambassador Nadolny, who was then in Germany, 
and Ministerialdirektor Kopke. 

® Moscow telegrams Nos. 287 of Dec. 22 (6615/H498978) and 289 of Dec. 23 
described the circumstances in which Twardowski had been informed about 
alleged negotiations between France and the Soviet Union. These are described 
in greater detail in Twardowski’s note of Dec. 26, document No. 148. 

* See document No. 127. 

5 See document No. 150. 
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No. 148 
6615 /H498981-86 
Memorandum by the Chargé d’ Affaires in the Soviet Union* 


SECRET Moscow, December 26, 1933. 

A. 2848 zulV Ru. 5619.7 

Subject: Alleged French offer to the Soviet Union for conclusion of 
a Peet pact: 


As already reported elsewhere,’ an American journalist who is well 
disposed toward Germany informed me on the night of December 21 
that he had learned from an absolutely reliable source that in the last 
few days France made the Soviet Union an offer to conclude a pact 
for mutual assistance in case the European territory of one of the two 
partners should be attacked by a third power. The French proposal 
provided for the definition of the aggressor in accordance with the 
London protocols concluded by the Soviet Union? In the Soviet 
Union, which was formerly disinclined toward any commitment to a 
European power grouping, there has been a strong inclination re- 
cently under the impact of the developments in the Far East to re- 
spond to the French proposal. He had wanted to give this informa- 
tion of his as a press report to his newspaper, since in his opinion it 
was a political sensation of the first order. The Russian censorship 
had at first termed his telegram total nonsense, but when he had not 
resigned himself to this negative decision he had finally been in- 
formed, after the censor’s office had inquired of its superior office, 
that his report was premature and the present time was not suitable 
for informing the public of this. 

The American journalist, who is a good friend of the new American 
Ambassador, gave me this information after he had accompanied 
Mr. Bullitt to the train. I therefore do not consider it impossible that 
this information comes from Mr. Bullitt himself. 

On December 22 I had an opportunity to speak with a local diplo- 
mat, who is a close friend of ours, concerning the French offer to the 
Soviet Union. This diplomat was exceedingly surprised at my com- 
munication but considers the information entirely possible and prom- 
ised to inform me at once as soon as he heard more. He spoke with 
Litvinov on December 23 and came to me immediately after the con- 


*This memorandum was found in a Foreign Ministry file. There is no exact 
indication as to when it was received in Berlin, but it was initialed by Senior 
Counselor Hey of Department IV on Dec. 30. The Moscow draft (M150/- 
M005186-93) shows that it had originally been prepared in the form of a politi- 
cal report to the Foreign Ministry. 

2 IV Ru. 5619: Moscow telegram No. 287 of Dec. 22 (6615/E498978) ; see docu- 
ment No. 147, footnote 3. 

*The reference is to the convention for the definition of aggression, signed 
in London on July 3, 1933. Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. oxLv1I 
p. 67. See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 342 and footnote 3. : 

‘Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. 1, pp. 830-840. 
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versation. According to his account, Litvinov acted in an exceedingly 
nervous way, and with much talk tried to avoid giving a direct answer 
to the question when he told him that he had received information 
from both Paris and Warsaw to the effect that France had proposed 
@ mutual assistance pact to the Soviet Union. Litvinov had re- 
marked that mutual assistance was an old French idea known for a 
long time, which had been handled time and again within the frame- 
work of the Disarmament Conference and the security question. 
When my informant was not satisfied with this reply but asked specific 
questions, Litvinov, visibly irritated, had spoken very unclearly of the 
necessity of trying to create a counterpart of Locarno for the East and 
had finally expatiated on how the French proposals involved a re- 
gional pact within the framework of the League of Nations. When 
the diplomat pointed out that such a regional pact for the East would 
presumably include Poland, the Little Entente, and the Soviet Union 
under French leadership and that this signified an encirclement of 
Germany, Litvinov had only shrugged his shoulders and said nothing 
further on this subject. In conclusion Litvinov had said that the 
resistance of the leading circles in the Soviet Union to the French 
project was growing weaker day by day. 

According to these two communications the probability is very 
great that the French have made the Soviet Union an offer that will 
somehow result in a defensive alliance. If this assumption is correct, 
the following situation results: 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is entirely dominated by 
fear of complications in the Far East. There are very influential 
circles here which are of the opinion that a German-Japanese political 
rapprochement is rapidly developing and that Germany would utilize 
the opportunity of a commitment of Soviet means of power in the Far 
East in order to adjust her own desires for territorial revision at the 
expense of the Soviet Union. The distrust of Germany is large and 
is fanned in every possible way by certain circles. 

A regional pact for the east of Europe under French leadership 
would probably include Poland and the Little Entente besides the 
Soviet Union. To what extent this pact could or would be extended 
to the north to include the Baltic States and to the southeast to in- 
clude Turkey cannot be judged from here at this time. At any rate, 
however, the French proposal to the Soviet Union would probably 
result in one way or another in an encirclement and the greatest pos- 
sible isolation of Germany. 


As regards the question whether the French offer should be fol- 
lowed up or not, probably the following considerations are important 
determining factors for the Soviet Union: 

The Soviet Union is very much in need of peace in order to be able 
to complete its internal reconstruction. Therefore, at the present time 


it takes a negative attitude toward everything which might call forth 
unrest and conflicts in the world, particularly, the German revisionist 
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policy. The Soviet Union is territorially satisfied and has therefore 
of late logically become a defender of the status quo; consequently 
in her basic policy a certain parallelism with French foreign policy 
has developed. In her need for peace the Soviet Union has in the 
past anxiously avoided any tie-up with a European grouping and has 
proclaimed her highest law in the field of foreign policy to be the 
principle of the free hand. ; p 

Compliance with the French proposals would free the Soviet Union 
at one stroke from its European and probably also from a large part 
of its Asiatic worries. It would become a full-fledged member of the 
most powerful European combine, an inviting idea for Soviet diplo- 
macy, which has had to endure the bitter lot of a pariah for 14 years. 

The freedom heretofore anxiously guarded would have to be sacri- 
ficed. Since a commitment could, in some circumstances, involve 
the Soviet Union in consequences in which it has no interest, in the 
last analysis there will be compliance with the French purposes only 
if no other way out with similar security guarantees presents itself. 
In other words: The question whether the Soviet Union will or will 
not comply with the French offer will to a large degree be decided 
by what policy Germany now adopts toward the Soviet Union. If 
we decide to make the Russians an offer that takes account of their 
need for security and peace and reestablishes the old relationship of 
confidence between the Rapallo Powers, it seems to me probable that 
they will drop the French offer. However, if we are not in a position 
or not willing to eliminate the Russian distrust by energetic meas- 
ures, it appears to me that a drift of Russian policy into the French 
channel is dangerously close. 


If there actually is a French offer, this has brought the Soviet 
Union diplomatically into a very favorable situation in respect to us. 
In this case we can no longer expect a Russian initiative to bring 
German-Soviet relations in order once more. Rather, the Russian 
tactics will consist in negotiating seriously on the French offer but 
postponing a decision until such time as they believe they are clear 
about whether serious proposals are to be expected from the German 
side. 

von TWARDOWSELI 


No. 149 


8115/E580177-78 
The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry * 


Telegram 
Rome (Vatican) , December 27, 19383—8 : 35 p. m. 
No. 114 of December 27 Received December 27—11:00 p. m. 


IT Vat. 617. 
With reference to my telegram No. 113 of December 27.2 


* The file copy of the telegram does not have a signature. 
? Not found. 
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In connection with his New Year’s greetings to the entire German 
nation His Holiness said with suppressed emotion, after pausing to 
reflect, that he was constantly receiving letters from all classes and 
localities in Germany bitterly complaining about conditions there. 
I remarked in reply that the purpose of the pending negotiations 
was, after all, to remove the difficulties that had arisen, and in view 
of the good will of both parties a satisfactory outcome could be hoped 
for. The Pope, who dislikes rejoinders and ignored my subsequent 
objections with visibly increasing displeasure, replied curtly that he 
did not in the least question the loyal will of the Government; but 
all this had now been going on far too long, and he continued: The 
constantly increasing complaints caused him deep pain; some reports 
filled him with special anxiety, e. g., those concerning the education 
of youth. He could understand that the State wished to train the 
youth to become good citizens; it had a perfect right to do so, but he, 
the Pope, could not renounce Catholic education of youth, nor would 
he renounce it, he said, strongly emphasizing each word. The tempta- 
tion to mention all these things in the Christmas message had been 
very strong; he had refrained from doing so, however, and had only 
called attention—as he was forced to do by the circumstances—to the 
repugnant sterilization law. He deplored the fact that a nation like 
Germany resorted to such measures as the sterilization law;* he 
knew the arguments brought up by me and by others; he was study- 
ing all these questions very carefully; but he and people abroad 
could not understand why the German measures were so extreme, 
going far beyond the bounds of natural safeguards. Why this ex- 
tremely rapid tempo in everything, particularly in a people otherwise 
so objective and calm? The Pope concluded by expressing once more 
the warmest wishes for all Germany; in spite of everything he hoped 
for a good end and would pray for that. 

The statements of the Pope perhaps reflect the ideas which he 
originally intended to put in the Christmas message to the Cardinals 
but omitted at our instance. 

In accordance with ceremonial usage, I went to the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State after the audience, told him briefly the content of the 
statements made by His Holiness, and remarked that it would not 
be feasible to debate with the Pope and Sovereign; the Cardinal and 
I would still have opportunity to talk about the various questions. 
I then brought up the Austrian pastoral letter * and emphasized that 
the unheard-of interference of the Austrian Episcopate in internal 


2"The “Law for the prevention of hereditarily diseased progeny,” of July 14, 


1933: Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, 1, pp. 529-531. 

‘The eine bishops had issued a pastoral letter on Dec. 22, 1933, which 
denounced the National Socialists and praised the efforts of Dollfuss to create 
a Catholic state. It also condemned National Socialist views on race ques- 


tions and sterilization. 
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German affairs and German or German-Vatican matters could not 
but make a most painful impression and was very strange. The Car- 
dinal listened to my lengthy critical remarks without comment and 
said several times that he could only repeat that he had not known 
anything at all about the pastoral letter in advance. 


No. 150 
6615/B498999-9002 
The Chargé d@ Affaires in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Moscow, December 27, 1933—10: 47 p. m.. 
SECRET Received December 28—3:00 a. m. 
No. 291 of December 27 IV Ru. 5648. 


With reference to my telegram No. 2891 and your telegram No. 
276. 

That a French offer, or at least a French proposal, has been made 
to the Soviet Union can hardly be doubted any more, in view of the 
statements made by Litvinov to my informant. The following funda- 
mental changes would thereby be brought about in the situation as. 
concerns the foreign policy of the Soviet Union: 


a) Offer to the Soviet Union of a full-fledged partnership by the 
most powerful European combine (whereby the Russian interest in 
Germany retreats into the background). 

6) The Soviet Union is relieved of its concern about the western 
border * and can concentrate all its forces on a settlement of the Far 
Eastern question. 

c) The danger of a conflict in the Far East is reduced to a mini- 
mum, since Japan must consider that in case of war the Soviet Union 
Sua at least indirect diplomatic and economic help from the 
new allies. 


These are considerations which, in the present situation of the 
Soviet Union and the need for peace which results from it, can in- 
fluence the decisions of the Soviet Government decisively in a positive 
sense. As an argument for rejecting the French offer there is the 
fundamental consideration that, by accepting it, the Soviet Union 
would depart from the present principle of its foreign policy—that 
of not binding itself to a European grouping; this is a sacrifice which 
they would certainly make here only unwillingly and only if there 
were no other equally advantageous way out. 


+ See document No. 147, footnote 3. 
? Document No. 147. 


*Unsigned marginal note in Hey’s- handwriting: “If Poland is included.” 5 
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Since the Soviet need for peace and security makes a cooperation 
with our revisionist policy problematical, the prerequisites for co- 
operation between Germany and the Soviet Union in larger European 
policy do not exist at the present time. In consequence I consider 
that the present objective of our Russian policy for the time being 
is to prevent an open movement of the Soviet Union into the French 
camp. There is very great distrust of the reliability of Germany in 
all important circles here, especially on the part of the Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. This fact, unjustified as it may be, must neverthe- 
less not be underestimated. The malevolent distrust of important 
Soviet circles against Germany is evident among other ways in the 
continuous agitation in press and radio. The attempt to dissipate 
this distrust merely through open discussion will take a great deal of 
time and a prerequisite would be that we inform the Russians ex- 
tensively and openly about our political intentions, especially the 
disarmament question, our relationship to France, Poland, ete. Our 
past reserve in this regard leaves the door wide open to intrigues of 
the other side. If there is really a French offer, we can in my opinion 
no longer expect an initiative from the Russian side directed toward 
improvement of German-Soviet relations. The Russian tactics would, 
rather, consist in neither rejecting nor accepting the French project, 
but negotiating seriously on it in order to gain time. If we seize the 
initiative in the meantime and make proposals to the Russians that 
are aimed at a re-establishment of mutual trust, and take account of 
the Russian need to have their rear free in case of war with Japan, 
then most probably the Soviet Government will prefer to maintain its 
freedom of action rather than to bind itself to the French combina- 
tion. Should we, however, maintain our present position even after 
the French offer, holding that the Russians had no reason to doubt our 
loyalty and that therefore a corresponding offer from the German 
side was out of the question, the danger exists that Litvinov will steer 
Soviet foreign policy further into the French channel. Therefore, 
the pro-German circles here are this time awaiting the return of the 
German Ambassador from Berlin with particular anxiety.‘ 

With this evaluation of the situation, I cannot by means of a 
démarche within the framework of your instructions hope to influence 
successfully Litvinov’s policy. On the contrary, such a démarche 
could make the situation in some circumstances even more difficult 
for Ambassador Nadolny. Since I also do not suppose that Litvinov 
would inform me more extensively than my informant, I shall carry 


4 olny, who had gone to Germany to fetch his family, returned to Moscow 
on San, a Cf. Rudolf Nadolny, Mein Beitrag (Wiesbaden, 1955), p. 149. 
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out the démarche only if I once more receive express instructions to 


do so.® 
TwARDOWSKI 


®’ Marginal note: “Dealt with elsewhere. St[{echow], Jan. 3.” 

No instructions to Moscow have been found, but Nadolny appears to have 
received oral instructions; telegram No. 320 of Dec. 30 to Rome (6615/E499018) 
contains the passage “Ambassador Nadolny, who is returning to Moscow at the 
New Year, has instructions to take immediate steps to clarify the position. 

Cf. document No. 163. 


No. 151 
9037/B633057-63 


The Directorate of the Reichsbank to the Reich Minister 
of Economics * 


No. Ila 32940 Brruin, December 27, 1933. 
W 9305. 


Subject: Special Transfer Agreements with Switzerland and 
Holland 

Since the decision is shortly to be made by the Reich Government 
whether the special transfer agreements with Switzerland and Hol- 
land, which will expire at the end of this year, shall be renewed, we 
do not want to neglect presenting once more our oft-repeated objec- 
tions to the system of special agreements, which will in all likelihood 
lead to a complete elimination of the scrip procedure. The latter, after 
declaration of the transfer moratorium, at first met with good success. 

The idea of the scrip procedure is based principally on the fact that 
the German payments service abroad was for all practical purposes 
maintained and the individual debtors did not fall into arrears. This 
fact. has, indeed, also been recognized repeatedly by the other coun- 
tries. Criticism of the German measures did not really start until 
after the conclusion of the agreements with Switzerland and with 
Holland, which departed from the principle of uniform treatment of 
the creditors. We do not want now to enter into discussions as to 
whether the principle of equality has actually been affected by these 
agreements and to imply that the additional foreign exchange needed 
for complete transfers has really been raised by additional exports to 
these countries. This is not a decisive factor, however, in the molding 
of opinion in the creditor countries. The opinion about the German 
attitude has its origin less in circles of the governments or of the well- 
informed banks, etc.—although there, too, serious doubts have been 
expressed of the honest discharge of the additional import obligations 
assumed by Holland and Switzerland—than in the comments of the 


*The copy of the letter printed here was sent to the Foreign Mini t 
information and marked, “Deliver at once.” = 3 this 


* See document No. 108 and footnote 1. 
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creditors who feel that they have been cheated out of their rights, that 
_is, the individual holders of coupons and dividend warrants, ete. In 
these circles the very primitive view prevails that the Swiss and the 
Dutch creditors are better off than the others. It is this that probably 
accounts for the disparaging criticism in the foreign press. We do not 
think we are exaggerating when we say that as a result of the separate 
agreements, the ethical standing of the German debtors is regarded in 
the world as shaken, all the more since.the cash transfer has been re- 
duced to 30 percent as of January 1, 1934, and thus the spread has 
even increased as compared with the former situation. A position has 
been created which renders future negotiations with other countries 
in the field of debt settlement extremely difficult. 

The special agreements have not, in our estimation, however, been 
advantageous even for Germany. Furthermore, we do not have the 
impression that the additional amounts of exports agreed upon with 
these treaty countries have actually benefited Germany to the full 
extent. Above all, however, the essential difference between such sup- 
plementary exports and those achieved with the aid of the scrip sys- 
tem should be stressed. So-called supplementary exports to Switzer- 
land and Holland by no means contribute to an increase in the foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reichsbank, since, as we know, these coun- 
tries receive additional exports from Germany only to the extent of 
the scrip amounts redeemable. The countervalue of these exports 
comes in, to be sure, in foreign currency, but does not enrich our 
foreign exchange reserve, since the proceeds of the exports are used 
entirely for the filling of the transfer quota. The goods additionally 
exported are thus, to a certain extent, given in lieu of payment. 

It is quite different in the case of the scrip procedure. Here the 
saving in foreign exchange which is achieved by repurchasing the 
serip from abroad at the rate of only 50 percent—a saving which is 
therefore equivalent to 25 percent of the interest coupon amount—is 
placed in the hands of a German exporter as a starting point for an 
additional export transaction; the entire invoice proceeds of this, 
minus only the amount of foreign exchange needed for the purchase 
of the scrip, go into the foreign exchange reserve of the Reichs- 
bank and help to increase it. While, therefore, in the cases of the 
special agreements, no increase in the foreign exchange for the Reichs- 
bank occurs at all—when the scrip method is used an increase in the 
foreign exchange holdings of the Reichsbank, which is many times 
the amount of foreign currency expended on the purchase of the scrip, 
does occur. This is the crux of the matter so far as the Reichsbank’s 
approach is concerned. There can be no doubt at all that a departure 
from the scrip procedure jeopardizes the prospects of a genuine 
enrichment of our foreign exchange holdings. 


455080—59——_23 
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But from the standpoint of the economy, too, the mass export of 
staple products, such as coal and rye, provided for in the special 
agreements, seems to us less important than a subsidization of our 
widely ramified export industry and the numerous firms of the Han- 
seatic cities engaged in foreign trade, whose existence is in the utmost 
danger. With the ruin of each of these firms, valuable economic and 
national connections are probably lost to Germany forever. If Ger- 
many, with her industrial products, such as machinery, textiles, light- 
section iron, etc., is once pushed out of the market areas by America, 
England, Japan, it will scarcely be possible to recapture these mar- 
kets. Also in the interest of employment, the promotion of quality 
goods, produced largely with human labor, is more desirable. 

We are not inclined to take so seriously Switzerland’s threat to 
resort to sanctions against Germany if the special benefits which she 
has demanded are not granted to her any more. These threats of 
Switzerland are matched by similar statements of other countries 
today. As we were able to learn from repeated conversations—prin- 
cipally with the English and American creditors—there is great 
danger that, in the event of an extension of the agreements, sanctions 
of a similar kind will be put in effect by the Anglo-American group 
of creditors, under certain circumstances including even repayment 
schedules and calling of loans. The demanding attitude that America 
has taken in the handling of the big shipping bonds adequately shows 
that the mood there is one that inclines to acts of force. On the other 
hand, England and America have repeatedly informed us that they 
fully understood—in this connection, one may well disregard the 
tendentious statements in their presses—the need for augmenting the 
foreign exchange reserves of the Reichsbank, in order that Germany 
might again, more than heretofore, enter international trade as a 
buyer. It was further pointed out to us that the reduction of the 
proportion of cash to be transferred, with perhaps even a larger dis- 
count in connection with the repurchase of scrip, would be tolerated 
only if there were restored the principle of a uniform treatment 
of the creditors, as established at the beginning, and, to be sure, at first 
subscribed to also by Holland and Switzerland. 

Only in a dissolution of the special agreements can we see an escape 
from this difficult situation. While appreciating all the arguments 
for and against concluding or renewing special agreements, the 
Reichsbank would therefore like to warn emphatically against the 
conclusion of such agreements or continuing them beyond a brief term, 
since we otherwise court the danger of a general paralysis of our ex- 
port activity, and the complete suspension of transfer within a meas- 
urable time would be inevitable. It is naturally not to be overlooked 
that precisely Switzerland and Holland have very unfavorable trade 
balances with Germany, that is, they purchase a relatively large 
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amount of German goods. Compared with Germany’s total volume 
of foreign trade, however, the importance of their special position 
shrinks considerably. 

Since the Reich Minister of Economics definitely promised the 
representatives of the foreign creditors who were heard here at the 
beginning of December that they would be given a hearing before 
the initiation of new agreements or the extension of the Dutch or Swiss 
agreement, and thus another interrogation of the creditors’ represent- 
atives must necessarily take place, we would consider it proper if the 
German situation were explained to the Anglo-Saxon group in par- 
ticular, and no secret were made of the fact that only the complete 
restoration of the foreign-exchange-producing scrip procedure makes 
possible the transfer procedure which, as we hope, would not then 
have to be regarded as continually declining. The pressure even now 
being exerted by the aforementioned group on Switzerland, which 
is, indeed, principally involved, would then probably be automatically 
increased and, in our opinion, we should then succeed in getting that 
country to renounce the special agreement without its entailing com- 
mercial or other disadvantages to German relations with Switzerland.® 

Directorate of the Reichsbank 


®In a draft reply of the Reich Minister of Economics, of which a copy was 
furnished to the Foreign Ministry, the Minister of Economics opposed discon- 
tinuance of negotiations for prolonging the special transfer agreements with 
Switzerland and the Netherlands and suggested that the whole question of 
transfer arrangements be taken up in a conference between the Government and 
the Directorate of the Reichsbank. The Minister’s letter is filmed on 
9037/E633064—-70. 


No. 152 
8115/E580183-86 
Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minster Neurath 


Rome, December 28, 1933. 

IT Vat. 21. 

Dear Nevuratu: I sent in with my report No. 264 of October 28, 
1933, a copy of an extensive pro memoria of the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, with his complaints regarding nonfulfillment and violations 
of the Reich Concordat, which, as requested, was sent directly to Herr 
Buttmann on his arrival in Rome. I very deliberately avoided taking 
a stand on the pedantic pro memoria, which contained all sorts of 
threats, because it was intended as material for the negotiations at the 
time and represented the minimum of the Vatican plan of an offensive, 
pared down after a long struggle (sharp note of protest from the 
Cardinal Secretary of State and a public statement by the Pope to 


1 Bergen’s report No. 264 of Oct. 23 (8115/H580114) forwarded the pro memoria 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State printed as enclosure with document No. 17%. 
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follow it). I did not neglect, however, to tell the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, personally, that I found the pro memoria quite sharp and 
abrupt. In the past few weeks, as you know, tension here was growing 
to extremely serious proportions. All the world was expecting a very 
sharp pronouncement against us by the Pope in the Christmas allocu- 
tion (I thought I noticed evidence of this assumption in certain state- 
ments in the last pastoral letter of the Austrian Episcopate) ,? and we 
succeeded only by dint of the greatest effort, and by use of all the 
diplomatic means at our disposal, in eliminating bit by bit the harsh 
ideas already set down in writing. If nothing unforeseen occurs, we 
may expect a few weeks of relative calm—the Cardinal Secretary of 
State expects Herr Buttmann at the end of January or beginning of 
February for the continuance of the negotiations—and I should like 
to advise that we now step out of the defensive and send a long fighting 
note [Abwehrnote] to the Cardinal Secretary of State. I made a 
similar proposal in one of my recent reports* on the grounds that 
Cardinal Pacelli liked documents, and would like to see a written reply 
to his notes. I have still another cogent reason for the suggestion, 
however. The very polished and deliberate wording of the last few 
notes of the Cardinal Secretary of State indicates that he also has in 
mind the possible publication of them in a White Book. Such a 
possible intention is also indicated by the very strong closing passage 
in the pro memoria of October 19: “If the convincing language of 
facts should not soon be able to demonstrate to the Catholic world that 
the legitimate demands of the Catholic Church have been fulfilled, 
the Holy See will have no other course but to make known, in such a 
manner as it may deem appropriate, what it has done in the interest 
of peace, justice, and freedom, and to make it clear that the offenses 
against justice and the freedom of the Church and its followers in 
Germany, which have not been corrected despite all the efforts of the 
Holy See, cannot hope through the palliating silence of the supreme 
authority of the Church to escape just censure.” I consider a conflict 
with the Curia sooner or later quite possible. In that event the Curia 
would publish the various briefs (pro memoria, notes) sent us since 
July of this year and there would be nothing to show on our side in 
refutation of these charges. Our silence would be gleefully interpreted 
by “world opinion” as an admission of guilt and even a defense then 
compiled ad hoc would no longer succeed in wiping out an impression 
so awkward and detrimental to us. On the other hand, it would be 
useful if a firmly worded and possibly disagreeable German note were 


to act as a deterrent on the decision of the Curia to publish a White 
Book. 


* See document No. 149, footnote 4. 
* Report No. 345 of Dec. 22 (8115/E580180). 
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I take the liberty of sending you enclosed an outline of a note for me 
to send to the Cardinal Secretary of State as soon as possible, by order 
of the Reich Government.‘ You surely have good writers available 
for developing, reworking, and drafting it further. Some documents 
which I read recently were splendidly composed. 
With best regards, 
Sincerely yours, Brrcen 


e 


“Bergen’s enclosed draft for a note is filmed on 8115/E580187-95). See 
document No. 177. 


No. 153 
3086/617062-65 . 
Ambassador Hassell to Theo Habicht 


Rome, December 28, 1933. 


Dear Herr Hazicut: I thank you very much for your kind letter 
of the 22nd of this month* which was of great interest to me. I 
have since then sent Baron Neurath, personally, a report on another 
and rather interesting talk with Herr Rintelen.? I also had the op- 
portunity of talking with Signor Suvich about his Berlin impressions 
regarding the Austrian question. I believe that, in accordance with 
the views of his Chief, he now regards settlement of the conflict be- 
tween the Reich and Austria as desirable also from the Italian point 
of view and that he will conduct his conversations in Vienna ac- 
cordingly, but always taking into account, to be sure, the Italian 
position. He is hampered, on the one hand, by certain complexes 
which he as a Triestinian carried over from the Austro-Hungarian 
era, and on the other hand, as you correctly observe, by the false 
information about the real situation in Austria, which Vienna is 
systematically feeding to Rome. Already in my last letter * I men- 
tioned in this connection a certain person in Vienna and said that I 
had taken steps to counteract the spreading of his mischievous machi- 
nations. That information has particular reference to the power 
relationships, i. e., the question what the strength of National Social- 
ism in Austria is now and what it would prove to be if new, free 
elections were called, and on the other hand, what the size of Herr 
Dollfuss’ following would be. Another argument, which is being used 
here constantly, refers to the terrorist methods used by the National 


+ Document No. 144. : ; ? 
2In the course of this conversation which Hassell described to Neurath in 


a letter of Dec. 21, Rintelen had strongly urged a personal meeting between 
Hitler and Dollfuss (6114/H454133-38). 
3 See document No. 144, footnote 1. 
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Socialists in Austria (bombing outrages, etc., threats of reprisals to 
prominent persons on the other side in the event of the seizure of 
power by National Socialism), and to the radio propaganda against 
Austria from the Reich and in Austria proper. These arguments 
are always advanced in defense of the view that no Austrian govern- 
ment that is unwilling to surrender of its own accord could afford to 
call new, free elections under the present conditions. 

Even though your talk with Suvich in Berlin left you with the 
impression that the very unsophisticated view prevails in Rome that 
the seizure of partial or complete power by the NSDAP in Austria 
is tantamount to the immediate consummation of the Anschluss, 
whereas Dollfuss and his following are a 100 percent guarantee 
against it, I am inclined to believe that this impression does not quite 
correspond to the actual attitude here. It may on occasion be 
thought desirable, for specific reasons, to create the impression that 
such views are held. Actually, the fundamental view (although it 
is not always put in so many words) is that the Anschluss is inevi- 
table in the long run, but that it must not in any circumstance come 
to pass in the present political situation. Two political conclusions 
follow from this: 1. to prevent absolutely the Anschluss or any 
equivalent arrangement for the moment and, at any rate, to put it off 
as long as possible; 2. to take precautions against the dreaded over- 
whelming German expansion toward the southeast in the event that 
the Anschluss or any closer German-Austrian relationship should 
come about. What is feared in the event of National Socialism seiz- 
ing partial or complete power in Austria is not so much an immediate 
consummation of the Anschluss but rather that conditions would 
be established which would for all practical purposes amount to 
something very similar. Holding this general position, they are 
of course by no means convinced here that Dollfuss and his men are 
a 100 percent guarantee against the Anschluss, precisely for the 
reason that fundamentally the Anschluss is believed to be inevitable. 
Also, sober and realistic political thinking prevails here as regards 
Herr Dollfuss’ friendship for Italy; nor do I believe that the Austrian 
National Socialists are regarded as the outspoken enemies of Italy. 
All in all, there are involved in the whole business, in my opinion, 
not so much correct or erroneous notions about the feelings, friendly 
or hostile, of the individuals involved toward Italy and the Anschluss, 
but rather the trend of a political will proceeding from and operating 
with certain factual assumptions, to which I alluded above. ‘The 
decisive factor for us, in my opinion, is therefore not the fact that 
they are shutting their eyes here in the face of certain realities or 
that they view incorrectly certain developments and people; what 
matters for us, it seems to me, is rather to gauge correctly the Italian 
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political will, take it into account in our policy, and turn it to our 


profit wherever possible.‘ 
HAssELL 


*On Dec. 28, Hassell sent Neurath copies of the letter printed here and of 
Habicht’s letter of Dec. 22. Requesting that these letters be used only for 
Neurath’s own information and not in dealings with Habicht, Hassell comments: 
“In my letter, I have attempted to direct Herr Habicht away from matters that 
os fend opinion nonessential and toward the principal business.” (3086/- 


No. 154 
6692/H098716-20 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Toxyo, December 29, 1933. 


No. 127 of December 28 Received December 29. 
IV Ja. 1296. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

1. Hirota, on whom I made an official call after presenting my letter 
of credence, underlined the particularly friendly character of my 
reception by the Emperor, which was also expressed in the language 
of the address. He repeated the desire for further expansion of our 
mutual relations and suggested, as the best means to that end, that I 
undertake a trip to Manchuria for information at an early date. There 
I should look into the existing extensive potentialities for German 
economic activity by conferring with local authorities. 

Aside from the economic possibilities, such a trip would engender 
in Japan the most wholehearted sympathies for Germany without 
committing us in any way, even with respect to China.t. No Ambas- 
sador has as yet visited Manchuria; ? my visit would therefore have 
its full political impact. It would be a unique opportunity which 
we should exploit in the interest of the development of German- 
Japanese relations. Sooner or later other states would or would have 
to recognize Manchuria. French interests are already indicated by 
continuous serious talks with French economic groups. 

2. There is no doubt that by suggesting the trip to Manchuria 
Hirota is trying to bring the Reich Government gradually around 
to recognizing Manchuria.* It is equally certain, however, that a 
negative or dilatory attitude on our part would ruin our hopes for a 


1 Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “?” 
The subsequent marginalia are all by the same hand. 


2 “So fe 
$“And Russia? And China?” 


466499 
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closer political relationship with Japan and for capitalizing on the 
substantial and continuing economic opportunities in Manchuria.° 
Delay would also involve the risk that other Powers might get ahead 
of us. The French talks mentioned by Hirota indicate a serious 
interest on the part of France. England has taken a serious step 
toward practical recognition by taking the consular district of Man- 
churia out of the China Service. According to press reports here 
there are also elements in America pressing for recognition. On the 
other hand, it may be assumed that inasmuch as we are the power 
that is politically least interested in the Far East, Japan would 
rather let the Manchurian business go to us than to other, rival 
countries.’ 

3. A visit to Manchuria for information would 

a) bring substantial political advantages as regards Japan; 


6) not commit us definitely in any way; ‘ 
ec) accustom world opinion to the idea of eventual recognition. 


We would also stand to benefit effectively from Hirota’s proposal 
because I would be enabled by the exploratory visit to form an opin- 
ion as to the extent of economic advantages to be granted to us and 
so make later Japanese proposals for recognition conditional upon 
the volume of orders received. Consideration of China should carry 
all the less weight because it has only recently offended us by hiring 
émigré Social Democratic officials. 

4, Since I am empowered by the Chancellor’s express instructions 
to indicate, in the course of my endeavors to develop and deepen the 
German-Japanese relationship, that we are willing to negotiate on 
the recognition of Manchuria, I would assume that there are no ob- 
jections to acceding to the proposal which Hirota has repeated with 
emphatic and friendly earnestness. I request therefore telegraphic 
authorization for the visit to Manchuria, which I would carry out 
in the second half of January in the company of the Embassy’s 
economic adviser.° 


Dimksen 


5 “Flow so?” 

° “We should maintain the greatest reserve in the Hast.” 

woes is certainly not correct in this broad sense.” 

Cf. document No. 198. 

° Opposite the final paragraph: “I would advise reserve hereafter as hitherto.” 

Note on an attached slip: “For Kotze. I consider it advisable that the in- 
struction to Herr v. Dirksen bear the signature of the H[err] R[eich] M[in- 
ister]. Please obtain his approval for sending the attached telegram unless you 
submit it to him, personally, on the first. Dispatch can wait until Jan. 1 or 2. 
Kopke, Dec. 30, 1933.” 

Yor the attached telegram see document No. 158. 


Sent 
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No. 155 


9018/H681914 
The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Latvia 


Brruin, December 14, 1933. 
Sent December 29. 
zu IV Rd. 45812 


With reference to your report A 1749 of December 1.2 
Please do not pursue the suggestion of M. Munters any further. 
A reception of M. Kreewinsch with a subsequent political communiqué 
is out of the question. Such a political action was likewise refused 
on the occasion of a reception of the Lithuanian Minister by the 
Reich Chancellor some time ago.* On the one hand, there is no rea- 
son for such a demonstrative action and, on the other hand, we would 
very greatly devaluate the entire action with Poland. There is no 
objection in principle here to the idea of concluding a possible arbi- 
tration treaty. However, it would be entirely out of the question to 
connect this with any discussion of agreements regarding pledges of 

nonaggression or definition of the aggressor.* 

By order: 
WINDECKER 


IV Rd. 4581: Report A 1749 of Dec. 1 from Martius; see footnote 2. 

?In this report Minister Martius had described a conversation held Noy. 30 
with M. Munters, the Secretary General of the Latvian Foreign Ministry, con- 
cerning economic and political relations between Latvia and Germany. Munters 
had suggested that the Latvian Minister in Berlin be received by Hitler and a 
communiqué issued somewhat along the lines of that issued following the recep- 
tion of the Polish Minister (see document No. 69 and footnote 2). 

On the report Biilow had written a minute reading: “The Latvians have illu- 
sions of grandeur. (reception of Kreewinsch by the Reich Chancellor, communi- 
qué!) Martius ought to have toned down Munters at once. Our action with 
Poland, which is not even completed as yet, can only be devalued if we make 
it a general thing.” (9018/E631907-13) 

* No record found. 

‘The Legation was further instructed in telegram No. 2 of Jan. 6, 1934: 
“Please do not follow up further at this time the idea of concluding an arbi- 
tration treaty.” (6604/E495739) 


No. 156 
6114/B454139-42 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 


Bertin, December 30, 1933. 
e. o. IT Oe. 2251. 


From the hints which the Austrian Minister dropped to me yester- 
day, it appears that on instructions of his Government he wants to 
take up the German-Austrian conflict in general terms with the For- 
eign Minister; the decisive factor in this is probably Dollfuss’ desire 
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to reach an understanding with the German Government before 
Suvich’s arrival in Vienna (January 9). 

Meanwhile, Herr Habicht’s negotiations, which had been resumed * 
at Dollfuss’ direct request, through the good offices of the National 
Socialist member of the Federal Council, Schattenfroh, have made 
such progress in the last days that, as Herr Habicht informed me 
yesterday, he will shortly go to Austria on Herr Dollfuss’ invitation 
for a personal talk with him. : 

It is possible that the Austrian Minister will discuss the following 
points with the Foreign Minister: 

1. Direct negotiations between Dollfuss and the Reich Govern- 
ment to settle the conflict. 

It must be borne in mind in this regard that the Reich Chancellor 
is opposed to any direct negotiations and has only recently referred 
Dollfuss to Habicht? for the reason that first of all the domestic 
political relationship between the Austrian Government and the Aus- 
trian National Socialist party must be settled. The question of 
whether it is possible to comply with Dollfuss’ request, expressed also 
to Minister Rieth, that Habicht negotiate with him “on instructions 
of the Reich Chancellor” can probably be decided only by the Reich 
Chancellor personally.t 

For the rest, the Austrian Minister can be told that a settlement 
of the relationship to Austrian National Socialism would be auto- 
matically followed by a settlement of the relationship to the German 
Reich. ‘ 

2. Objection to Habicht as an individual. 

The Austrian press campaign of incitement against Habicht has 
been stepped up in these last days; this is in contrast with the present 
direct negotiations between Dollfuss and him. The Austrian Chargé 
d’Affaires, who came to see me day before yesterday, was also most 
emphatic in stating again that Habicht, bemg a Reich German, was 
absolutely unacceptable to the Austrian Government. 

With respect to this matter, if the talks with Tauschitz should go 
into it at all, it could be pointed out that Habicht is the official head 
of the Austrian National Socialist party and the Chancellor’s trusted 
representative, and that, besides, there was nothing to prevent his 
naturalization if he resigned his Reichstag mandate. Furthermore, 
Austria had always numbered among her statesmen many Reich Ger- 
mans, e. g., Count Beust;* and she still did; Rintelen also was a 
Reich German by birth. 


*See document No. 148. 
? Cf. documents Nos. 35 and 115. 


* Count Friedrich Beust, Minister President of Saxon until 1 
of Austrian Minister President 1867-1871. ing es 
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3. Preservation of Dolifuss’ position with regard to foreign policy. 

It isa matter of the greatest importance to Dollfuss, as is also appar- 
ent from his last talk with Rieth,‘ that his current favorable situation 
with regard to foreign policy should not be turned into its opposite 
by any impression that he is capitulating to National Socialism. As 
far as this is concerned, Dollfuss will have to face the fact that he has 
the sympathies of the other countries hostile to us not as a person, 
but as the exponent of the struggle against National Socialism. Still, 
a form may be found that would outwardly conceal his capitulation 
to National Socialism, e. g., by proceeding in the manner previously 
suggested also by Habicht, to the effect that a national front (National 
Socialists, Greater German party, Styrian Heimwehr) headed by 
Habicht would become a partner of Dollfuss’ Fatherland Front. In 
this case Dollfuss would have a free hand in choosing the individuals 
whom he himself wants to include in his group within the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, it is absolutely understood also by Landesinspekteur 
Habicht that the independence and sovereignty of the Austrian state 
must be maintained for reasons of foreign policy. 

4, Another subject that is very much on Herr Dollfuss’ mind is the 
desire to avoid new elections. 

Herr Dollfuss appears to be disturbed by the demand recently ex- 
pressed to Minister Tauschitz by Reich Minister Frick that new elec- 
tions be called soon. But in this respect, too, it should not be too 
difficult to arrive at an understanding; for Herr Habicht’s program, 
to be sure, calls for new elections, but he is prepared to negotiate with 
Herr Dollfuss about the date, or the postponement of elections. 


HUFFer 
“See document No. 143. 
5 See document No. 143 and footnote 6. 
No. 157 
8580/H601954-58 
The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 
No. 879 Prre1ne, December 30, 1933. 
IV Chi. 164. 


Subject: German military advisers in Nanking.* 


When I received telegram No. 87 * concerning General von Seeckt’s 
journey to China, I had just had a long talk with General Wetzell 
and with his Adjutant, Herr von Busekist, about their further plans. 

The Adjutant had told me that the group around Deputy War Min- 
ister Chen Yi has for some time borne a grudge against General 


2 Marginal note: “Reichswehr Minister. y. N[eurath], Jan. 24.” 
2 Of Dec. 20, not printed (8580/E601947). 
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Wetzell because General Wetzell had arranged certain sizable military 
contracts directly with the former Minister of Finance, T. V. Soong, 
which deprived the corrupt Chinese generals of the opportunity to 
make a profit. 

This opposition of the Chinese generals has apparently also some 
other grounds, as I have learned from other quarters in the course of 
the past months. General Wetzell, I was told, has increasingly es- 
tranged the Chinese generals “by his blunt manner and the brusque- 
ness with which he tried to attain his ends.” It is probably true that 
General Wetzell, who cares about nothing but the business at hand, 
has repeatedly and without regard for others put his finger on the 
open sores of the corrupt Chinese Army, which is a thing the Chinese 
cannot stand. I had the impression already at the time of the Japa- 
nese advance that General Wetzell was sent to Peiping in order to get 
rid of him. When he returned from Nanchang from the campaign 
against the Communists at the end of last summer, he was greatly 
annoyed that Chiang Kai-shek had followed none of his advice which 
was mainly to the effect that he should launch an offensive against the 
Communists. Besides, the Marshal had repeatedly broken up the 
demonstration brigades organized by Wetzell and employed them in 
the various theaters of war although they were designed to form the 
nucleus from which the Chinese Army would be organized. It would 
seem that General Wetzell gradually formed the conviction that his 
efforts here were wasted in the final account. But he did not draw 
the personal consequences for himself from the situation although it 
was quite obvious in Nanking that he had lost prestige even among 
his German subordinates owing to the fact that his position and influ- 
ence were declining. 

There is always the devil to pay when such a situation continues for 
any length of time. His Chinese adversaries therefore gradually 
began to move against him more openly, directing their attacks first 
against his office. 

The dismissal of his Adjutant had already been demanded on several 
occasions, and one day the totally unfounded charge was made accus- 
ing him of espionage in favor of the Japanese. These charges were 
immediately investigated and refuted, but the Chinese generals never- 
theless presented an ultimatum demanding the departure of Herr von 
Busekist. The Adjutant probably understood the situation better than 
General Wetzell himself and told him that the attack was aimed 
against him and that he ought to offer to resign his post at once unless 
the Chinese offered a formal retraction of the accusations. This was 
not done by General Wetzell, who evidently underestimated the 
seriousness of the attack. 

When I talked with Wetzell, he told me that he had received a tele- 
gram from General von Seeckt inquiring whether Wetzell would be 
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_ disposed to work under him if he (Seeckt) were to come to China. 


He had promptly replied “No” to the telegram and would leave-at 
once if Herr von Seeckt were to come. He had obviously resented it 
that Herr von Seeckt, whom “he had brought to China,” had “ad- 
dressed his memorandum to Chiang Kai-shek* without consulting 
him although he had gained only a superficial knowledge of local 


_ conditions during the few weeks of his visit here.” 


On the whole I have hitherto strictly refrained from interfering 
in the affairs of the military advisers, but I request permission in this 
instance to offer a brief comment on the forthcoming changes. For 
some time I have been afraid that Chiang Kai-shek’s policy toward 
gradual reconciliation with the Japanese would gradually entail the 
dismissal of our advisers and that all the work we have done to date 
would have been for nothing. I hear from one of the military ad- 
visers that the War Ministry (probably upon instigation of the Chen 
Yi clique and Colonel Frémery, who works in the Ministry and rep- 
resents both Schneider-Creusot and Skoda), plans to push the German 
advisers gradually out of the artillery. It was therefore a gratifying 
surprise for me to hear that Chiang Kai-shek has the intention of 
bringing in three new German generals. Herr von Seeckt will prob- 
ably be able to restore to the staff of German advisers the stronger 
cohesion which General Wetzell was no longer able to give to it in 
recent times because his star was already fading; this will be an 
advantage of his coming. 

However, I am a little disturbed about the foreign-political effect 
of Herr von Seeckt’s coming. The Japanese have become used to our 
advisers. But how they will react when Herr von Seeckt, whose first 
trip to China caused them already at that time to make inquiries at 
the Foreign Ministry, takes charge of the German advisers in Nan- 
king—even though only for a few months—is not easy to foretell. 
Perhaps this is overstretching the bow (but different though it was 
from this one, I may point here to Liman von Sanders’ mission to 
Constantinople‘). I therefore believe that if the Foreign Ministry 
intends to exercise influence on Herr von Seeckt’s decisions, it would 
also be useful to obtain the opinion on it of the Ambassador in Japan 
and, if necessary, to give the coming of General von Seeckt a form that 
would avoid the outward appearance of his being the new adviser- 
general to the Chinese Government.* 

The Embassy in Tokyo will receive a copy of this dispatch through 


a safe channel. 
TRAUTMANN 


2 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 412 and footnote 7. 


*In 1918. 
5 Mareiriat note on another copy (8580/E601958-AB) : “That was intended from 


the outset. It should simply be impressed upon Herr von Seeckt once more and 
most urgently on the highest level. A[ltenburg], Jan. 24.” 
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No. 158 
6692/H098724-25 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 


Telegram 


No.1 Berwin, January 1, 1934—2: 20 p. m. 
zulv Ja. 1296 71. 


1. Your telegram No. 127 of December 297 has not been able to 
dispel our misgivings about your survey trip to Manchuria outlined 
in telegraphic instruction No. 104 of December 21 As for the recog- 
nition of Manchuria, general political considerations still enjoin re- 
serve despite our sympathetic understanding for Japan’s policy. In 
the circumstances there would be a danger that your trip might have 
the effect of prejudicing any position we might take in the future and, 
if nothing else, enable other powers to make difficulties for us. 

A detailed instruction dealing with the remainder of the contents 
of your telegram is following.® 

2. So as not to jeopardize your personal relations with Hirota, I 
suggest that you explain the delay in undertaking the trip by saying 
that the task of familiarizing yourself with your immediate sphere of 
action, Japan, will claim your full attention for the time being, but 
that you intend very soon to send your economic expert * to Manchuria 
for a study of economic conditions. 


NEURATH 
*IV Ja. 1296; Document No. 154. 
? See document No. 138, footnote 1. 
® Document No. 198. 
“Secretary of Legation Karl Knoll. See document No. 236. 
No. 159 
3154/671388 
Unsigned Memorandum * 
BeEr.in, January 1, 1934. 
RM 4. 


At 5 o’clock this afternoon the French Ambassador in my pres- 
ence handed the Reich Chancellor the enclosed aide-mémoire.2 On that 
occasion the Ambassador pointed out that the French Government 
attached particular importance to the point in which it declared its 


* Marginal note: “Dictated by the Foreign Minister. Ko[tze], Jan. 2.” 
Not printed (3154/671344-53). For the French text see British Documents, 
2nd ser., vol. vi, document No. 160. An English translation is printed in Great 
Britain, Cmd. 4512, Mise. No. 3 (1934) : Memoranda on Disarmament Issued by 


the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy, January 
1934, pp. 3-8. 
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willingness to continue direct conversations. 'The Ambassador stated, 
moreover, that a controversy existed about the number of troops 
(300,000) demanded by us, as well as about including the SA, SS, and 
uniformed police. He finally pointed out that the French Govern- 
ment, in contrast to our view, was of the opinion that an understanding 
could very well be reached on disarmament. It had already made 
extensive concessions at Geneva, but they had not been understood by 
us. The Ambassador explained these concessions, adding that our 
full equality of rights and parity would be attained at the end of the 
second period. The Chancellor confined himself to making clear 
to the Ambassador once more his intention of reaching a complete 
understanding with France. A written reply is to be sent next week.’ 


* See document No. 194 and footnote 1. 


No. 160 


3086/617072 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Beriin, January 1, 1934. 
RM 3. 


The Austrian Minister called on me today and informed me as fol- 
lows on instructions of his Government : + 

Federal Chancellor Dollfuss was very anxious that the German- 
Austrian conflict be settled. Since he was familiar with the position 
of the Reich Government that the question had first to be clarified 
with respect to the party, he had decided in spite of most serious 
misgivings to negotiate directly with Herr Habicht, although on 
condition that Herr Habicht so desired and that the negotiations were 
conducted by Herr Habicht with the knowledge of the Reich Chancel- 
lor, at his wish and with his authorization. 

I told Herr Tauschitz that I could tell him even now that the con- 
ditions referred to above did obtain. However, I would once more 
expressly ask the Reich Chancellor about it and communicate with 


him further.? 
v. N[puRATH | 


1 These instructions, issued on Dec. 27, are printed in the official Austrian publi- 
cation Beitraége zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der Julirevolte, pp. 49-50. 

*Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor has stated that he agrees to the 
foregoing conditions and to the start of negotiations. v. N[eurath], Jan. 1” : 

According to the Austrian account of this conversation Neurath told Tauschitz 
at the beginning that “the Reich Chancellor had reserved to himself all de- 
cisions in the Austrian question and took the position that being the Reich 
Chancellor, he himself, to be sure, could not intervene in these matters or 
conduct them, but that he had entrusted them to his party comrade, Habicht, 
who now as ever was his trusted representative in the Austrian question.” See 
Beitrige zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der Julirevolte, p. 50. 
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No. 161 


1904/428718-22 
Unsigned Note * 


A 26 Moscow, January 1, 1934. 


On the occasion of the New Year’s reception at the Italian Embassy, 
I had the opportunity to talk with Litvinov about his speech of 
December 29.2 In reply to a few opening words of mine the People’s 
Commissar expressed himself about as follows: He thought it was 
always better to say with complete frankness how matters really 
were rather than to talk around them. He assumed that his speech 
had opened the eyes of the German leaders to the fact that the Soviet 
Union was not willing to put up with everything and he expected 
a favorable reaction for German-Soviet relations. I replied that 
the charges he made against Germany were laughable and that the 
points of suspicion had been cleared up in hundreds of conversa- 
tions. But the Soviet Union apparently did not wish to ascribe any 
value to official assurances and official pronouncements and preferred 
instead for its political purposes to rely on unofficial sources. To 
this M. Litvinov replied that he had recently had a long and de- 
tailed conversation with Ambassador Nadolny® and this very con- 
versation had proved to him that it was necessary to speak with us 
very frankly in public, since nothing else was of any avail. Herr 
Nadolny had made the assertion that the Soviet Union was respon- 
sible for the deterioration of mutual relations. He had now given 
a public reply to this assertion. When I answered that the Ambas- 
sador had had a very frank and long political discussion with him pre- 
cisely in order to clear the atmosphere, M. Litvinov replied that they 
had unfortunately talked mainly about foolish press articles and other 
trivialities and not about the important matters of politics. When M. 
Litvinov then asked whether I thought that his speech would have the 
desired effect of improving German-Soviet relations, I replied that 
I could not believe this, that the speech would make a very bad im- 
pression in Berlin and aggravate the situation, but that, for the rest, 
I would suggest that he wait with his discussion of the speech until 
the Ambassador returned tomorrow. The conversation was ended 
by the approach of the French Ambassador, who greeted Litvinov 
with both hands and told him many flattering things about his speech. 

Shortly after that, I had a long talk with Karl Radek, who is on 


1 Presumably by Twardowski. 

* Extracts from Litvinov’s speech of Dec. 29, 1933, before the Central BEx- 
ecutive Committee are printed in Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, selected 
and edited by Jane Degras (London, 1958), vol. m1, pp. 48-61. 

3 See document No. 127. 
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the staff of Zzvestia as the trusted agent of the Central Committee in 
foreign policy, about the situation which had been created by Litvinov’s 
speech. I made bitter reproaches to Radek especially about the tone 
of the speech, whereupon he readily admitted that the tone had per- 
haps been unnecessarily sharp but said that the purpose of the speech 
had been to clear the atmosphere. I questioned this and pointed out 
that the speech gave reason to believe that Soviet policy had slipped 
completely into the wake of the French. It was a speech which in-. 
dicated an approach to the League of Nations or even to the French 
pact ideas. Radek replied that the Soviet policy had showed that it 
did not intend to pull chestnuts out of the fire for other countries. 
He had also said so just recently to the French Ambassador when the 
latter had set forth similar lines of thought to him. He had finally 
told the French Ambassador: “We follow only a policy which serves 
our interests.” When the Ambassador then replied, “Perhaps our and 
your interests run parallel,” he had answered, “perhaps at some later 
time, but not yet.” 

Radek then said with the utmost frankness that everything de- 
pended on further developments in the Far East. It was self-evident 
that Germany was not at present seeking any warlike adventure 
against the Soviet Union. If, however, the Soviet Union were en- 
gaged in a hard struggle with Japan, there was a strong probability 
that Germany would use the opportunity to pounce on Poland and 
when she had conquered Poland would soothe Polish national pride 
by offering Poland compensation for the Corridor in the Ukraine. 
The Soviet Union had to take precautionary measures against that. 
When I replied that after all there was France, which would hardly 
permit an attack on Poland, and that he would have to admit that 
Germany was not equal to a war on two fronts, Radek answered that 
the aim of Russian policy was to prevent Germany from being able 
to use a favorable opportunity for making the barter transaction with 
Poland indicated above. I thereupon explained at length that ideas 
as fantastic as his no longer had any relation to politics; they were 
hysterical fantasies of fear totally devoid of reality, and it was after 
all impossible to discuss them seriously. Radek replied that we ought 
still to speak frankly: In the Soviet Union, too, they knew quite well 
how political ideas were launched. As long as one feels too weak to 
demand or enforce something officially, one uses such means as the 
press, pamphlets, books, and propaganda speeches by unofficial per- 
sons in order to familiarize one’s own people and sympathetic circles 
abroad with certain lines of thought. It was an undeniable fact that 
the Reich Chancellor’s book, Mein Kampf, preached a crusade against 
the Soviet Union. This book was of course written at a time when 
the Chancellor was still an opposition leader. But now he was Reich 
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Chancellor and chapter 14‘ in the new edition of his book had not 
been revised in the slightest. Under the authority of the Reich 
Chancellor, therefore, ideas were being propagated that were more 
bitterly anti-Soviet than anything that had been written. Over 
against this, any official declarations from the Reichstag rostrum or 
from diplomats were without any significance. What diplomats said 
and what was proclaimed from the Reichstag rostrum were things 
that applied to the politics of the day. But what was written in 
books constituted the ideas by which the long-range policy intended 
to orient itself, and we could not get around the fact that the Reich 
Chancellor, as shown by the new edition of his book, still preached a 
crusade against the Soviet Union. Hence the distrust of the leading 
political circles here, the extent and depth of which we should not 
have any illusions about, and hence the policy of the Soviet Union, 
whose aim was peace and the safeguarding of its possessions. 

Since Radek writes all the important foreign policy editorials of 
Izvestia himself and since he plays an important part in foreign policy 
matters in the party, I believe that his ideas are of great importance. 

Herewith submitted to the Ambassador. 


* Chapter 14 was entitled “Eastern Orientation or Eastern Policy” and dealt 
with German policy toward the Soviet Union. 


No. 162 


6692/H098767-70 
Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Biilow 


CONFIDENTIAL Toxyo, January 4, 1934. 
Typed by my own hand IV Ja. 161. 


Dear Bitow: I would not have thought that I would so soon find 
the distance between Berlin and Tokyo to be so burdensome. Tele- 
gram No. 1 of the Ist of this month from Herr von Neurath* par- 
ticularly kindled in me the desire for a speedy exchange of ideas, 
and it is hard for me to have to wait 3 more weeks until the promised 
written instruction makes clear to me the reasons that led to the 
rejection of Hirota’s proposal that I take a survey trip to Manchuria. 
So I seem to myself to be completely “detached,” since, after racking 
my brains, I am unable to reconstruct these reasons. From the first 
telegram No. 104 of December 21, which, after Hirota’s first sugges- 
tion, admonished caution, I assumed that, since it was signed by 
Kopke, he, as well as the younger gentlemen of the department, were 
not familiar with the directives given me for my mission here. This 
supposition is now invalidated by telegram No. 1 of J anuary 1. While 


: Document No. 158. 
Not printed (8933/H626729-30). See document No. 138, footnote 1. 
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I was sent here to negotiate concerning possibilities of economic 
activity for us in Manchuria and concerning possible recognition, I 
am confronted with the fact that it is not even considered advisable 
for me to undertake a survey trip, as I was strongly advised to do by 
the Foreign Minister. From the general situation as regards foreign 
policy, I am unable to deduce any reasons that could dictate such 
extensive consideration for third powers; and I am also unable to 
assume that since my departure we have made an essential change in 
our policy toward Japan—that would at least have appeared in the 
telegram. 

I do not wish to bore you with the various hypotheses by which 
I have sought to explain to myself the motives behind your telegram 
of January 1, and with their rebuttal. I also do not wish to cite the 
pertinent reasons connected with them, which argue in favor of com- 
pliance with the instructions given me in Berlin. All this I can do 
in a substantial way only when the promised instruction is here. I 
should like today only to stress some fundamental ideas by which I 
have been and still am being guided here: 

When I took leave of you, you defined my mission here—develop- 
ment of our relations with Japan and utilization of the economic op- 
portunities arising for us in Manchuria through possible recognition 
of Manchuria—with the words: we want if possible to recognize it 
half an hour before the others. This point of view seemed to me quite 
plausible, since, in fact, we had no interest in being headlong and 
taking upon ourselves prematurely the risks that attend every political 
decision. 

That, then, was one consideration which guided me in the case of 
Hirota’s offer of a survey trip to Manchuria; the other was that we 
must not come too late. For our gift of recognition has value only 
if it is the first of its kind to be offered. And recognition, more- 
over, is the only gift we have to offer Japan; the only means by which 
we can succeed in developing our relations with Japan; probably 
also the only means by which we can overcome the strong and deep- 
seated resentment of the Japanese over the racial question. The 
racial question will decidedly crop up again and poison the atmosphere 
if we continually hold back in the Manchurian question or come too 
late. 

The attitude of the other Powers on the Manchurian question is, 
however, by no means such that we can permanently remain non- 
committal. Manchuria is the large bone from which by day all de- 
cently avert their gaze, but on which at night they are all only too glad 
tognaw. That, at least, is the way the situation was described to me by 
a neutral colleague, and that is the way L also see it. 

In these circumstances, the only correct and obvious course seemed 
to me to be to undertake the survey trip that was offered me. It 
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was like having something recorded in the Register of Deeds. The 
option to a right was recorded and protected even though the right 
itself, with its obligations, need not be exercised. My trip would have 
created a certain amount of excitement; it would have had positive 
and favorable effects in Japan; in China and among the Western 
Powers they would have pricked up their ears; but we would not have 
committed ourselves. We could have made the commitment contin- 
gent upon what had been offered us in Manchuria; and on the con- 
sideration of what we had perhaps—temporarily—forfeited in China. 

At any rate, I hope that one thing is not the case: that in consider- 
ing the question, objections of a juridical nature have come up against 
“recognition” as such. When the time comes, a form can certainly be 
found that meets all juridical objections and yet is completely effec- 
tive economically and politically. You may rely upon me entirely 
in this connection also; I shall be very careful. Anyway, an active 
policy and its exercise by the Ambassador in countries which are so 
remote is possible only if the person in question is set a definite goal 
but allowed freedom in the attainment of this goal. The difficult and 
depressing thing about my present situation is the fact that I do not 
. even know any longer whether the goal indicated to me is still the 
same. You can well imagine the effect it must have on me to see 
the entire foundation upon which my mission here was based crumble. 

There is one thing I should like to ask of Herr von Neurath and you: 
Do not let yourselves be influenced by the “Chinese” as against other 
East Asiatics. In the Ministry the China experts predominate, and 
also among interested persons the China people have the louder voice. 
Japan, which has for us disproportionately greater political and eco- 
nomic possibilities, is little represented and does not get enough of a 
hearing. Perhaps you might hear what Erdmannsdorff has to say 
before he takes up his duties.* My opinion is not based on Japanese 
departmental fanaticism, but also on my current observations and 
talks in Hong Kong and Shanghai during my voyage out here. 

I am now in a very difficult situation as a result of the prohibitory 
instruction contained in the telegram of the Foreign Ministry. I shall 
try to manage Hirota by means of the possibility which you have 
given me of having a member of the Embassy staff go to Manchuria. 
If he agrees (and he will agree—it is only a question whether the 
effect of a “recording in the Register of Deeds” will thus have been 
achieved), I shall have gained time, could wait for the instruction, 
take a position on it, turn to account the results of the trip of the 
member of the Embassy to Manchuria, and, on the basis of these argu- 
ments, hope to remove from the path the obstacles, whatever they are, 

* Counselor of Embassy Otto B. G. von Erdmannsdorff was being transferred 


from the Embassy in Tokyo to the post of Deputy Director (Fa = 
partment IV in the Foreign Ministry. eee aoe teen 
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that stand in the way of the execution of the instructions given me 
in Berlin. The one thing must at all events be kept in mind: If we 
want to activate our relations with Japan, politically or even only 
economically, the Manchurian issue is the way to do it; and, indeed, 
for a long time to come, the only way. With respect to Japan, it 
was always only at long intervals that we had a chance to organize 
our relations, which then served for many years. Just as our partici- 
pation in the Shimonoseki démarche‘ affected our relations for dec- 
ades, so also will our active or passive attitude on the Manchurian 
question remain for a long time decisive as far as German-Japanese 
relations are concerned. 

Yours, etc. DirxsEen 


Also some photographs from here. 


*In April 1895, Germany had joined with France and Russia to force Japan 
to give up the Liaotung peninsula which by the Treaty of Shimonoseki had been 
ceded by China to Japan. 


No. 163 


2860/562646-50 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
TOP SECRET Moscow, January 5, 1934—4:14 a. m. 
No. 3 of January 4 Received January 5—7:45 a. m. 


[IV Ru. 46]2 


Yesterday I had a 2-hour conversation with Litvinov, which in 
contrast to the earlier conversation,? was very unsatisfactory and—as 
his big speech * had already done—aroused in me at once the impres- 
sion that in the meantime the irritation with us had received some 
new impetus. Litvinov showed himself to be exceedingly reserved 
and in part actually unfriendly. We spoke first about the speech, in 
which connection I reproached Litvinov severely about his tone to- 
ward Germany. The frank diplomatic discussions about improve- 
ment of German-Russian relations, begun by us with the best inten- 
tions, had been brought by him into the public forum and had thereby 
been torpedoed. The characterization of Germany as a disturber of 
world peace and equating her with Japan was a provocation of the 
Reich Government and a disavowal of my earlier conversation. It 
appeared that he intended a public controversy with us, for he could 
not have the idea that his assertions would remain uncontradicted. 


1The file number is taken from another copy (6609/H497329-33) . 


i. e., that of Dec. 13, 1933 ; see document No. 127. 
i, e., that of Dec. 29, 1933; see document No. 161, footnote 2. 
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He replied that he had not wanted to provoke any controversy, and 
also not to disavow me; but he had considered it necessary on the 
occasion of his statement of accounts on the international situation 
to present matters as they were, and in the interest of German-Russian 
relations to open the eyes of the German people to where they were 
drifting. I rejected this and refuted the statements in his speech so 
that in the end he found no reply. 

Then I stated that at the moment I still wanted to discuss with 
him the Berlin Treaty, the political situation, and the further de- 
velopment. of German-Russian relations. I informed him briefly 
about our intentions in the disarmament question as well as toward 
the League of Nations, and told him that the content of our talks 
with Poland was restricted to the published declaration and that 
there were no anti-Russian intentions of any kind. No negotiations 
of any sort were pending with Japan. Accordingly, German policy 
did not display any hostile tendency against the Soviet Union and 
distrust on the part of the Soviet Government was entirely unjusti- 
fied. I therefore also expected that he would in some way withdraw 
the sharp elements of his speech. Litvinov replied that he would be 
glad if after improvement of German-Russian relations he could 
speak differently. For the present he could not withdraw anything. 
For the rest, he thanked me for my statements and said he was will- 
ing to inform me, too, when there was anything positive to discuss. 
When I asked him to inform me about the present foreign policy in- 
tentions of the Soviet Government, he replied that there was no 
reason to do this; the Reich Government, too, had often not con- 
sidered it necessary to inform the Soviet Government about its 
intentions. 

I thereupon put several questions—specifically concerning the new 
attitude of the Soviet Government toward the League of Nations ex- 
pressed in the speech and concerning the French offer of a defensive 
alliance as reported by the press. Litvinov said in reply that the 
League of Nations had of late—he implied since the withdrawal of 
Japan and Germany—become a useful instrument for maintaining 
the peace and no longer showed an aggressive tendency toward the 
Soviet Union. In consequence the Soviet Government was favorably 
disposed toward it today. The entrance of the Soviet Union was no 
longer refused on principle, but so far there had not yet been negotia- 
tions in this regard. The French offer was simply a case of the famil- 
iar French proposal of assistance, with which I was acquainted from 
Geneva. I remarked that the French proposal had envisaged a uni- 
versal European pact and owing to opposition from various quarters 
had, as he knew, long been abandoned, but that a direct pact with 
France alone or its group would be a direct alliance with a spearhead 
directed against Germany on the pattern of the old Czarist policy ; 
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Litvinov replied that if all European states did not want to participate 
m such a pact one simply had to see who would go along. The Soviet 
Government had gained the impression that France, Poland, and the 
Little Entente were sincerely trying to keep the peace; since the Soviet 
Union had the greatest interest in maintaining the peace, it had moved 
closer to this group and was inclined to support those of its measures 
that served to maintain the peace. In doing so they were a long way 
from having arrived at the policy of the Czarist alliances. 

I replied to this that the French group was obviously set up against 
Germany, and participation in it by the Soviet Government would 
doubtless be contrary to the Berlin Treaty. I added, in order to sound 
him out, that if the Soviet Union felt it was threatened by us in spite of 
the Berlin Treaty then he should after all tell me what it demanded of 
Germany. Did he perhaps envisage a broadening of the Treaty or 
something of the sort? Litvinov answered that the Soviet Union did 
not desire any new treaties with us; German-Russian relations could 
be improved only if Germany refrained from what she was now doing. 
Hereupon there followed again the all too well-known statements 
against Rosenberg and against the new editions of the book Mein 
Kampf, as well as about support for the Ukrainian separatists and 
White Guardists. As long as such things existed the Soviet Union 
could not believe in Germany’s sincerity. He possessed enough ma- 
terial that proved that Germany had by no means given up the 
Ukraine and plans for a crusade. When I answered that such mate- 
rial was obviously launched by powers that had an interest in separat- 
ing Germany and the Soviet Union, and that I requested him finally to 
make this material accessible to me, he replied that no doubt intrigues 
were involved, but on the other hand the material was so varied and 
so unanimous that certain information had to be taken seriously. He 
could not show it, since most of it was very confidential and he did 
not want to betray his sources. I broke off the conversation with the 
statement that I was very dissatisfied and concerned about the way 
it had turned out; Litvinov’s intransigent attitude must necessarily 
lead to consequences that were not in the interest of the relations of 
either country. At that he shrugged his shoulders. 

Litvinov’s statements indicate that very recently there has evidently 
been a new French proposal for assistance and that they are consider- 
ing—possibly utilizing the framework of the Disarmament Con- 
ference—the extension of the nonaggression pacts by treaties of as- 
sistance. At least Litvinov is obviously determined to respond to the 
suggestion. However, the statements in his speech and the remarks 
made to me regarding the admissibility of peaceful revision permit the 
conclusion that he would like to secure the guarantee of the western 
Russian border, to be sure, but does not wish to be tied to all French 
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interests. But the Soviet Union is today doubtless interested in a 
maintenance of the status quo (“revision (group garbled) war”) and 
is opposed to German rearmament. The conclusion of a pact of the 
kind mentioned will therefore surely mean that it will have to be 
counted in the French group in all the questions of interest to us. 

In the next few days I shall speak with other important Russian 
politicians and possibly report on their attitude. Whether we for our 
part should do anything about the Franco-Russian action already in 
progress, and if so, what, depends upon (group garbled) we are in- 
terested in preventing Soviet Russia from definitely siding with 
France and her adherents. If we are interested in this, then we will 
have to try as quickly as possible to take the wind out of the sails 
of the Litvinov line of argument against us. Furthermore, Rome and 
London would have to be told to do everything possible to work against 
the grouping of Europe threatened by the Russo-French combination. 

Please inform me soon regarding your view.* 

NADOLNY 

*Marginal notes: 


“What is being done? H[indenburg], Jan. 6.” 
“Settled. v. N[eurath], Jan. 10.” 


No. 164 


7467 /H179701-05 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Rome (Quirinal), January 5, 1934—11: 29 p. m. 
No. 4 of January 5 Received January 6—2:45 a. m. 
II Abr. 57. 
On instructions of Mussolini, Suvich informed me today of the 
contents and course of the conversations with Simon:? In accordance 
with my conversations of yesterday, both with Mussolini and with 
Simon, as well as from other information, I am inclined to consider 
Suvich’s account to be essentially correct: 
In the discussions, both parties proceeded from the assumption that 
newly formulated proposals on the part of the English or Italians 
were as yet inopportune. It had simply been a matter of informing 
each other about their positions; on the Italian side, it was also a 


matter of strengthening the English as much as possible against 
French hysteria. 


* Simon was in Rome Jan. 3-4 for conversations with the Italian Government. 


For Simon’s records of these conversations, see British Documents, 2nd 
vol. v1, documents Nos. 161 and 164. ; , pete 


tre" a 
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I. Disarmament question. Agreement had prevailed between the 
two parties on the absolute necessity for an understanding and on 
the fact that everything had to be tried to obtain it, but on a realistic 
basis, with very clear conditions and formulas. The Italians had put 
im writing for Simon some of the guiding principles of the Italian 
position, not in the sense of a proposal, but merely to make it easier 
for him as a practical matter to give a report in London; ? however, 
these were not to be handed to anyone else. The same applied to the 
League of Nations questions discussed further on. The Italians 
proceeded from the assumption that they did not believe in the 
possibility of a really drastic disarmament, however much they them- 
selves might be ready for it. If there was no such disarmament, the 
principle of equality of rights would have to be practically applied 
with respect to Germany, that is, above all, in the sphere of defensive 
weapons, in accordance with the wish of Germany. On the other 
hand, for the sake of world public opinion something had to be done 
in the way of disarmament. The possibility existed here of going 
beyond what Germany herself demanded in this respect; for example, 
the abolition of bombers and other heavy weapons. If, in this way, 
a limited disarmament were achieved after all, Germany, too, would 
have to take this into account in making her demands and give a sort 
of quid pro quo. If, namely, the other treaty partners expressly 
recognized the good will and good faith of Germany and put equality 
into practice, Germany might consider giving helpful cooperation 
regarding effectives in one point or another. For moderate German 
demands were necessary for the practical realization of an under- 
standing, in order that Italy might be able to defend effectively the 
German principle. 

Simon had taken no positive stand on all this but had reserved every- 
thing for the Cabinet. However, so much is clear: the Englishman 
in his diagnosis of the situation today, in contrast with October 14,° 
agreed with Italy and realized that the French position that Germany 
must not rearm was unacceptable. However, the English would 
naturally try to accommodate France as much as possible, as, perhaps, 
with regard to the period of transition. While clearly rejecting the 
aforementioned French position, Simon called my attention at the 
same time to the strong opposition in England, which wanted to 
make impossible for the English Cabinet anything that looked like 
rearmament. According to Suvich, figures, calibers, etc. were not 
discussed, not even in the sense of a return to the MacDonald plan. 


2See British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 161, enclosure. 
8 A reference to Simon’s speech in the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 


on Oct. 14. See document No. 19 and footnote 6. 
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Il. The Italians and English agreed that with respect to time the 
disarmament question must have priority over the League of Nations 
question. Without a satisfactory solution of the disarmament ques- 
tion, a successful discussion of League of Nations reform was not 
conceivable, particularly since Italy had to attach great importance 
to Germany’s participation in the discussion of reform. That is why 
there had been ever greater vagueness in the discussions on the League 
of Nations than on the disarmament question. The Italians had up- 
held, orally and in writing, only three fundamental principles, with 
regard to which Sir John Simon had been uniformly reserved : 


1. Separation of the League of Nations from the peace treaties. 
Here, however, in view of the mandate question, caution was con- 
sidered necessary. 

2. Reform of the organization through the introduction of a respon- 
sible management of the Great Powers—if possible, of course, also of 
those Powers which now stood aloof—which would make decisions 
unanimously. The question of Poland was not discussed in this con- 
nection. Poland as such did not enter into consideration, but was 

erhaps to be considered from the point of view of separating [her] 
rom the Little Entente. As to this, however, Italy would first always 
arrange matters with Germany. 

3. Elimination of sanctions from the Covenant; the application of 
effective sanctions by the League of Nations was nonsense; League 
of Nations sanctions could only be of a moral kind. The present 
sanctions should therefore be entirely abolished or replaced by an- 
other system. In speaking to me Simon repeatedly stressed the very 
great necessity of an understanding, thereby showing obvious con- 
cern over serious and warlike complications. I pointed out to him 
that if he desired an understanding, his task was clear, namely, to 
exert influence in Paris to the end that they finally abandon hysteri- 
cal fear and put faith in the solemn assurances of the Chancellor 
which had been repeated time and again. Simon, who, it seemed 
to me, took a much more positive attitude toward the foreign policy 
of Germany than on his last visit to Rome in connection with the 
Four Power Pact,* agreed in principle but was very skeptical with 
regard to the possibilities of convincing the French. Moreover, in 
speaking to me, as well as to the Italians, he obviously did not go far 
beyond generalities. In the case of Mussolini I again gained the im- 
pression of deep anxiety over the general political situation and of 
strong skepticism with regard to the prospect of inducing the French © 
to be conciliatory. Recently, the latter took up again more actively 
the question of a naval agreement with Italy, but, according to Mus- 
solini, they were not able to offer anything positive. | 


I suggest that you let me have instructions for the conversation 
with Mussolini scheduled for the beginning of next week. 


HasseELh 


“Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 102. 
5 See document No. 172. 
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No. 165 


9292/E659792-96 . 
Unsigned Memorandum * 


Beruin, January 7, 1934. 
zulV Ru. 46.? 
Regarding the report of the Moscow Embassy on the conversation 
between Ambassador Nadolny and People’s Commissar Litvinov on 
January 4, 1934.3 
I 


Litvinoy’s intransigent attitude, his express refusal to inform the 
Ambassador about the present intentions of the Soviet Government 
in the field of foreign policy, as well as his other statements charac- 
terized by distrust of the policy of the Reich Government, particularly 
regarding his rapprochement with the French group, leave hardly 
any doubt that the Soviet Government is involved in or has already 
completed a change of front in its foreign policy representing a re- 
versal of the “Rapallo policy,” and will be found on the side of the 
French group in all the questions interesting us. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has thereby eliminated the Berlin Treaty‘ in its practical 
significance, as a result of which the problem of German-Soviet re- 
lations is opened up for us in its entirety. 

In these circumstances it would be bound to look like running after 
the Soviet Government if we should now undertake the attempt to 
continue the political exchange of ideas with the Soviet Government 
in Moscow or Berlin. It is just as impossible at the moment to con- 
sider our taking the initiative by making an offer. The gravity of 
the situation that has arisen owing to the attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment makes it necessary, however, for the Reich Government to 
take note of this attitude as expressed by Litvinov in his conversation 
with the Ambassador and, before that, in his speech of December 29, 
as well as to take a stand on several points in his statements even 
though they have already been answered by Ambassador Nadolny. 
It would be well for the Foreign Minister to summon the Soviet Am- 
bassador for this purpose. 

II 


In the first place astonishment might be expressed that the Soviet 
Government did not respond to the proposal of a basic political dis- 
cussion in the sense of the Berlin Treaty, which Ambassador Nadolny 


1Presumably by Meyer. 
21IV Ru. 46: Document No. 163. : 
® Apparently reference is intended to the conversation of Jan. 3, described in 


Nadolny’s telegram No. 3 of Jan. 4; see document No. 1638. 
4 See document No. 66 and footnote 4. 
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made even before Christmas, and had thus abandoned the principles 
of that Treaty. The principles of the Berlin Treaty were not only 
violated formally, however, but Litvinov’s statements indicate that 
the policy of the Soviet Government has departed fundamentally from 
the basis of the Berlin Treaty. If Litvinov asserts that the Soviet 
Government has often not been informed about the intentions of Ger- 
man policy, that is not correct. In the talk with the Ambassador it 
would probably be well not to go at this time into conclusions which 
the Reich Government might draw from the nonobservance of the 
Berlin Treaty by the Soviets. 

One should object very emphatically to the fact that Litvinov and 
other leading Soviet personages are constantly casting doubt in a pro- 
vocative manner on the peaceful tendency of German policy and mak- 
ing it suspect before the world. Furthermore, it must of necessity 
alienate us exceedingly when the People’s Commissar justifies the un- 
friendly description of German-Soviet relations in his talk with the 
Ambassador by his intention “to open the eyes of the German peo- 
ple.” The constantly recurring assertion that there is anti-Soviet ac- 
tivity emanating from Germany, supposedly relating to detaching 
the Ukraine and the Russian Far East, among other things, is likewise 
unjustified. Should such tendencies exist in nonofficial circles, which 
the Soviet Government believes it can gather from supposedly credible 
sources, such efforts would find neither the assent nor the support of 
the Reich Government. 

The question as to how the Reich Government visualizes its relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union should be left open in conversations with 


the Soviet Ambassador. 
III 


Litvinov does not, to be sure, reveal clearly his wishes in regard to 
the policy of the Reich Government, the fulfillment of which could 
bring about an improvement in German-Soviet relations, but they can 
be summarized in this idea: freedom from the tremendous burden of 
the alleged aims of German policy in the East and thereby restoration 
of confidence. At the very start it was determined that at present any 
conciliatory initiative on the German side was out of the question. 
However, it should be considered whether the anti-Soviet activity of 
nonofficial German circles mentioned by Litvinov, insofar as it is ac- 
tually indulged in, is beneficial or injurious to the official policy. 


IV 


The change in Soviet policy makes necessary a review of the policy 
of the Reich Government toward the problem of German-Soviet rela- 
tions. This cannot be dealt with separately but only within the frame- 
work of the general foreign policy of the Reich. The Ambassador in 
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Moscow should be provided with the instructions he has requested on 
the basis of the decision to be reached. 

- The nonobservance of the Berlin Treaty by the Soviet Government, 
which approaches a violation, brings up the question whether Ger- 
many should denounce the Treaty at the next opportunity. At the 
present stage this is not advisable, since this step would burn the 
bridges too soon. Another idea would be to try to anticipate the final 
alliance of the Soviet Union with the French group by offering a pact 
guaranteeing the borders and the territory of the Union against any 
aspirations from the German side, thus detaching the Union from the 
new political system. This possibility is probably superseded by the 
development of the general situation. Perhaps one could also consider 
connecting Germany with the Eastern security system, which might 
have been hinted at by Litvinov’s remark to the Ambassador on the 
matter of an assistance pact. 

As a practical result of the considerations which might be made the 
basis of the instruction to the Moscow Embassy, one might for the 
present suggest the following: reserve in political matters without 
rejecting possible Soviet cooperation. Close observation of the de- 
velopment of the foreign policy situation of the Union and its rela- 
tions with the other Powers. Economic and cultural relations should 
be maintained and encouraged as far as possible, since in the tense po- 
litical situation they gain importance as connecting links. In military 
relations reserve, without showing distrust, appears appropriate. The 
objective of the attitude of watchful waiting is the preparation of a 
final clarification of German-Soviet relations. 


~ 
The Embassies in London and Rome should be instructed for their 


part to hinder as much as possible the further development of the 


Soviet-French rapprochement. 
Submitted to the Reich Minister via the acting State Secretary. 


No. 166 


3086/617102-04 
Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II 


Brrxin, January 8, 1934. 
e. o. II Oe. 41. 


It had been arranged that Herr Habicht would go to Vienna by 
plane this noon in order to meet Herr Dollfuss there.’ 

However, at about 10 o’clock the Austrian Minister personally 
suddenly telephoned as follows : In consideration of the great deteriora- 


+ See document No. 160. 
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tion in the situation in Vienna evident in the last few days, caused by 
the militant activity of the National Socialist party supporters in 
Vienna (outrages with explosives, and the like), which had aroused 
great exasperation in the Austrian population, the Federal Chancellor 
considered it expedient to call off the conversation with Herr Habicht 
scheduled for today. 

I thereupon telephoned immediately to the Landesleitung Austria 
in Munich. When Herr Habicht then had a call put through to me, 
I repeated the message of the Austrian Minister—remarking that the 
projected trip had thus fallen through. 

Herr Rieth, whom I also notified, hinted that the Heimwehr 
(Starhemberg), which was to be included in the coalition planned by 
Dollfuss, had raised objections yesterday evening, after Herr Habicht’s 
trip had evidently become known. Italian influences had probably 
also played a part in this; in spite of the reason given for the refusal 
Dollfuss himself seemed still to desire an understanding with Habicht 
and had only postponed the meeting until after Suvich’s visit. 

3. In the meantime I received another telephone call from Munich. 
Prince Waldeck had me informed that Habicht had not yet given up 
the trip definitely but wanted to consider whether it would not be 
useful still to make the trip to Vienna. I was asked not to tell the 
Austrian Legation for the time being that it had been possible to 
notify Herr Habicht and to await a further communication. 

Since a trip to Vienna in spite of the withdrawal of the invitation 
was bound to cause serious misgivings, I immediately informed the 
acting State Secretary and, after consulting with him, pointed out to 
the Stabsleiter of the Landesleitung Austria the complications which 
could ensue and urgently warned him. I then pointed out that one 
could not tell the Austrians that it had not been possible to inform 
Herr Habicht in time. In the present circumstances we did not con- 
sider the trip to be opportune and feasible, and, if Herr Habicht should 
nevertheless start his trip to Vienna, he would do it on his own re- 
sponsibility. In our opinion he ought to request in any case the 
Fiihrer’s instructions in advance. 

The Stabsleiter promised to do all he could to inform Herr Habicht, 
who could not be reached directly. 

However, half an hour later, at twelve, I received a telephone call 
from the Munich airfield to the effect that Herr Habicht could not be 
reached. He had gone to Schleissheim early this morning in order, for 
the sake of secrecy, to take the plane there and had probably left. 

4. In these circumstances nothing remained for me but to inform the 
Austrian Minister that according to information from Munich it had 
not been possible to notify Herr Habicht in time, since the time was so 
short and on account of the plane’s departure from Schleissheim, and 
that therefore he had probably taken off. I informed Herr Rieth to 
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the same effect, so that provision would be made for the reception at 
the Aspern airfield. 

5. When it turned out that Herr Habicht had the intention of start- 
ing the trip in spite of the withdrawal of the invitation, I got in touch 
with First Lieutenant Briickner, the Fiihrer’s Aide, whom I had kept 
informed. He thereupon reported to the Fiihrer. On the latter’s in- 
structions an attempt was made to reach the plane by radio, notify 
Herr Habicht officially, so to speak, of the canceling, and order him 
to turn back. 

After consulting with First Lieutenant Briickner I informed Herr 
Rieth of the Fiihrer’s step so that in case the instruction by radio 
should not reach the plane he could inform Herr Habicht upon his 
_ arrival.? ; 
von RentTHe-Fink 


? Marginal note: “To the Foreign Minister for his information. 

“1) The Reich Chancellor’s order to return, transmitted by radio, apparently 
reached Habicht in time, before he landed. 

“2) Embassy Rome has also been informed of the postponement of the meeting. 
Kopke, Jan. 8.” 


No. 167 
3086/617079-80 
Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II 


Berwin, January 9, 1934. 
e. 0. II Oe. 80. 


Herr Habicht called on me this morning together with Prince 
Waldeck. Shortly before landing in Vienna he received the order 
from the Reich Chancellor to turn back. 

As is understandable from the human point of view, he was exceed- 
ingly upset by the outcome of the affair and deeply disappointed. He 
was of the opinion that if he had been able to land he would have 
succeeded, in spite of all resistance, in getting to see Dollfuss. In view 
of the fact that the Federal Chancellor’s position is threatened by the 
Heimwehr—he is now in a manner of speaking the prisoner of the 
Heimwehr—Dollfuss would probably have even welcomed such a step. 
At any rate Herr Habicht was convinced that he would certainly have 
come to an agreement with Dollfuss. 

Herr Habicht did not seem to see that the attempt to more or less 
force the agreement involved serious risks” and could have resulted 
in considerable complications and in jeopardizing the great objective. 

I told him that after the Foreign Ministry had been officially in- 


= document No. 166. : 
Cate anal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “The Reich Chancellor did, how- 


ever; he stated that H[abicht’s] recall had been absolutely necessary.” 
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volved we had had the duty to keep the Reich Chancellor informed in 
such an important matter. We had not done this only after Herr 
Habicht took off in spite of the canceled invitation, but had informed 
the Reich Chancellor as soon as we had learned that the Austrians 
had canceled it. 
According to the remarks made by Herr Habicht, we must expect, 
if his plans are approved, an intensification of the struggle against 
Dollfuss and an increased activity by the National Socialists in 
Austria. 
However, Herr Habicht had not yet spoken with the Reich Chancel- 
lor; the meeting was not to take place until this noon.* 
von RenTHE-FINK 


®’ Marginal note: “On instructions of the Reich Chancellor, Herr H[abicht] 
inquired of me this afternoon whether I had any objections to Waldeck’s going 
to Vienna in order to inform himself and to establish contact with individual 
party people. Iconsented to thetrip. v.N[eurath], Jan. 10.” 

In telegram No. 6 of Jan. 10, K6pke informed the Legation in Vienna that 
Prince Waldeck would arrive there on the morning of Jan. 11. In a minute 
written on the Foreign Ministry copy of this telegram, Képke recorded a 
telephone conversation with Waldeck in which the latter stated that the Reich 
Chancellor consented to his trip, provided Neurath had no objections. Kopke 
told Waldeck that Neurath “could not anticipate much of a success, but had 
no objections, for his part, if the Reich Chancellor agreed to the matter in 
principle.” (6114/H454165) 


No. 168 


6177/B463522 ; 
6177/H463528-29 


Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brruin, January 9, 1934. 
RM 30. 


The Polish Minister called on me today and handed me the en- 
closed Polish draft of a declaration for the settlement of German- 
Polish relations. The Minister pointed out that the Polish Govern- 
ment had tried to come as close to our draft as possible. He had the 
authority to sign and was ready to do so at any time. 

I explained to M. Lipski that I naturally first had to examine the 
Polish draft before I could take a position on it, but that I would 
inform him as soon as possible whether we had any further wishes 
to express in the matter. 

M. Lipski also asked in conclusion that the German translation of 
the Polish draft prepared by him be checked for accuracy. 

FREIHERR v. NEURATH 

Please expedite examination as much as possible. 


Freiherr von Neurath 
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[Enclosure] 
Non-binding Translation? 


DECLARATION 


The Governments of Germany and Poland consider that the time 
has arrived to introduce a new phase in the political relations between 
Germany and Poland by a direct understanding between State and 
State. They have therefore decided. to lay the foundation for the 
future development of these relations in the present declaration. 

Both Governments base their action on the fact that the mainte- 
nance and guarantee of a permanent peace between their countries is 
an essential condition for the general peace of Europe. While rec- 
ognizing that none of the obligations arising for either party from 
agreements which it has concluded can be modified or restricted by 
this declaration, and that this declaration does not extend to such 
questions as belong, according to international law, within the exclu- 
sive competence of the States, both Governments are determined to 
base their mutual relations on the principles contained in the Pact of 
Paris of the 27th August, 1928, and desire to define more precisely the 
application of these principles insofar as the relations between Poland 
and Germany are concerned. 

Both Governments announce their intention to reach direct under- 
standing on questions of any nature whatsoever concerning their 
mutual relations. Should any disputes arise between them, and agree- 
ment thereon not be reached by direct negotiations, they will seek a 
solution by other peaceful means, such as arbitration and conciliation 
proceedings in particular, on the basis of mutual agreement in each 
particular case. In no circumstances, however, will they proceed to 
use force in order to settle such disputes. 

The guarantee of peace created by these principles will facilitate 
for both Governments the great task of finding solutions, based upon 
just and equitable adjustment of the interests of both parties, for 
political, economic, and cultural problems. 

Both Governments are convinced that the relations between their 
countries will in this manner fruitfully develop and will lead to the 
establishment of good-neighborly relations, contributing to the well 
being not only of their two countries, but also of the other nations of 
Europe. 

The present declaration is to remain in force until its denouncement 
by one of the Contracting Parties, but this may not be done prior 
to the expiration of ten years. Notice of denouncement shall be given 


six months in advance. 


1Jn the file is a text in the Polish language (6177/H463523-24) and a “non- 
binding” translation in the German language. This latter text is the basis 


for the document printed. 
455080—59——25 
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The declaration shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification 


shall be exchanged at Warsaw as soon as possible. 
Done in duplicate in the German and Polish languages. 


Bertin, the ......--> 


For the German Government For the Polish Government 


No. 169 


2945 /575902-03 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, January 9, 1934. 
RM 31. 


During his visit today the Polish Minister told me the following 
regarding the reports contained in the press on Polish-Russian nego- 
tiations for the purpose of guaranteeing the independence of the Baltic 
States : + 

Since the rise of the Baltic States the Polish Government had 
placed decisive importance on maintaining the independence of these 
states. It had come into conflict with the Russian Government re- 
peatedly concerning this point, and the discussion about it had actually 
never been broken off and had extended into recent weeks. However, 
it was entirely incorrect that the Russian side had proposed the 
conclusion of a regular pact to guarantee the independence of the 
Baltic States. The Polish Government would also not enter into such 
a pact. Moreover, the Minister gave assurance that if the Russians 
had proposed to conclude such a pact of guarantee and the Polish side 
had wished to do so, his Government would in any case have informed 
the German Government of it in advance. 

Going over to the rumor in the English press that in connection with 
the German-Polish negotiations on the conclusion of the “no force 
declaration” the German side had made proposals to extend the Ger- 
man sphere of influence to the Baltic States, the Minister said: The 
Polish Government had immediately denied this rumor energetically, 
since it had considered this to represent an attempt at well-poisoning. 
In general one had to count on various quarters shooting off poisoned 
arrows against German-Polish intentions to reach an understanding. 


v. N[zuratr | 


* See also document No. 187. 
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No. 170 
7956/E574608-12 
Vice Chancellor Papen to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Beruin, January 9, 1934. 
Received January 10. 
IT SG 164. 


Dear NevuratH: Enclosed is a report on my talk with Chairman 
Knox. I think it would be preferable to give a dilatory reply on the 
matter discussed in the report (property of the trade unions). Knox 
evidently does not want anything more than to have the question gone 
into in a formally correct manner.t 

Regarding formation of the Committee of Three at Geneva, I 
would suggest that friendly parties be approached with a view to elect- 
ing to the Committee two neutral persons if possible. It would 
perhaps be best to discuss this directly with the Italians. 

Yours, etc. PAPEN 


[Enclosure] 


Report oN My Conversation Wira Mr. Knox, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SaarR GOVERNMENT, ON JANUARY 3, 1934 


Mr. Knox had sent word to inquire whether I would be prepared to 
accept an invitation from him; when I assented he asked me to have 
dinner with him alone, and we discussed in the course of it all the 
questions concerning Germany and the Saar Territory. 

He sought to explain the extremely tense relationship between the 
present Saar Government and the population, which has resulted 
from the numerous emergency decrees* issued by Mr. Knox, by re- 
ferring to the need of maintaining an “authoritarian” government 
which could brook no interference either from the German or from 
any other side. It was his personal conviction that this “despotic sys- 
tem,” as he called it, could not endure for long and that exclusion of 
the population from participation in the destiny of the country was a 
state of affairs that had to be ended at the earliest possible date. He 


1 Marginal notes: 

“Can this not be done? v.N{eurath], Jan. 10.” 

“To the State Secretary, the Director of Department II, II SG with reference 
to the Foreign Minister’s comment, ‘Can this not be done? The Foreign Min- 
ister’s Secretariat requests participation. Ko[tze], Jan. 10.” 


2 See document No. 185. ; s f 
?To cope with the danger of disturbances in the Saar Territory, the Governing 


Commission on Nov. 28 had issued a series of decrees aimed at restricting certain 
political ‘activities. Among other things, the wearing of political uniforms 
and badges was forbidden, certain newspapers were suspended and political 
organizations were enjoined not to become subject to the decisions of foreign 


organizations. 
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would therefore on behalf of the Saar Government vote most emphati- 
cally against any postponement of the date of the plebiscite, and he 
certainly believed that maintaining the status quo after the plebiscite 
was impossible—precisely for the reason that a country could be gov- 
erned and administered by dictatorial methods only for a certain lim- 
ited period. 

In regard to the plebiscite which is to decide the fate of the Saar 
he was, as he told me confidentially, in complete accord with the Reich 
Chancellor as to the necessity of submitting both the territorial and 
the economic questions to the plebiscite. He was of the opinion, how- 
ever, that a plebiscite would be possible in fact only after agreement 
on these questions had first been reached. Otherwise it would mean 
murder and mayhem, and fail to advance the pacification of Europe. 

He knew that his emergency decrees were being sharply criticized. 
That was the good right of German propaganda. But it had im- 
‘pressed him unfavorably that the Landesrat * had leaned very heav- 
ily on the personal side in drafting the petition to the League of Na- 
tions and made these personal accusations public. I replied to Mr. 
Knox that this was no more than the legitimate defense against the 
policy of oppression of the Governing Commission and that we 
would reserve to ourselves the right to subject each and every move 
of the Governing Commission to rigorous criticism in public. Knox 
stated that in view of the report of the Landesrat he was now com- 
pelled to use the material found in possession of Kreisleiter Roth of 
_Neunkirchen, in a memorandum to the League of Nations. That 
material proved beyond any doubt that a secret SA was being formed 
and organized in the Saar contrary to the assurances of Herr Spaniol 
and the German party authorities. He furthermore had to draw 
attention to the fact that the young people from the Saar who had 
been sent to Germany under the Voluntary Labor Service repre- 
sented a military force 7,000 to 8,000 strong that was a constant threat 
to the maintenance of peace and order. (Knox relied here also on 
material from Roth.) 

It goes without saying that I tried to refute all these statements 
and lessen their force as much as possible, and I hope that I have 
succeeded in softening his report to the League in important re- 
spects. Mr. Knox stated repeatedly that he was not at all looking 
for any trouble with the Reich Government but he requested that 
action be taken on the notes sent to the Reich Government. In this 
connection, he particularly referred to an exchange of notes on the 

: ‘An elected assembly representing the Saar population having advisory func- 
tions only. 


__* This refers to a petition to the League from the German Front members of 
the Landesrat sharply criticizing the attitude and actions of the Saar Govern- 
‘ing Commission and its chairman. The petition was dated Dec. 18, 1933, and 
was forwarded to the League Council with a comment by Knox on Jan.-5, 1934. 
See League of Nations, Official Journal, March 1934, pp. 302-311. : 
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confiscated assets of the trade unions in the Saar, remarking ironi-’ 
cally that an exchange of notes to be sure could be-conducted in such’ 
a manner that it would last for several years; however, at least he 
ought to be put in a position of being able to show a dilatory reply’ 
from the Reich Government. 

Concerning Geneva he told me that the Saar Government would 
recommend appointment of a Committee of Three headed by an 
Italian. It would be the task of this committee to submit to the 
May session a report on the measures to be taken for the plebiscite. 
Appointment of an Italian to the chairmanship would, he believed, 
please the German Government. Since the committee undoubtedly 
would first of all approach the Saar Government for suggestions, he 
would have an opportunity to let them know his views on the 
plebiscite. 

Throughout the lengthy discussion on the significance of the Saar 
question for the whole development of the European situation inas- 
much as it was influenced by the German-French relationship, this 
fear was constantly expressed : Would not a complete German-French 
reconciliation be at England’s expense? I naturally tried to prove 
to the Chairman that the opposite was true, but I have the impres- 
sion that this query is at the bottom of England’s whole position on 
the German-French problem, and that we cannot induce Chairman 
Knox to take a more favorable attitude on Saar affairs until and 
unless we succeed in convincing the English Government that Ger- 
man-French reconciliation must become an essential element of Eng- 
lish policy. 

Apart from this, I reached an understanding with the Chairman 
that I, on my part, would prevent anything that might disturb the 
peaceful development in the Saar from the German side. The Reich 
Government, however, definitely expected that the perpetual repres- 
sive measures would now come to an end. 

I intend to renew this confidential contact with Chairman Knox 
from time to time so that we will keep informed as much as possible 
on the views of the Saar Government and its actions at Geneva. 

Regarding the school question’ and the bringing up of the Roch- 
ling trial® the Chairman stated that he thought the entire policy 
pursued by the French administration of mines extremely inept. 
He had already advised his French colleagues a long time ago to 


£ : his series, document No. 452. 

1 ens ah 14 of the Saar statute, the French administration of the 
mines had the right to set up primary and technical schools for the personnel 
and their children. ‘This situation resulted in many protests by the Saar pop- 
ulation and the German Government, and it was asserted that pressure was 
being put on the mine workers to send their children to these schools. 

8 Presumably a reference to the fact that following World War I, Hermann 
Réchling and his brother had been sentenced by a French court martial on the 


charge of theft and spoliation. 
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discontinue the whole French school program because it only kept 
supplying German propaganda with material. The French refuse 
to see the point. His own position in this matter seemed to me to 


be one of indifference. 
ParEN 


No. 171 
6609/H497341-71 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Moscow, January 9, 1934. 
A. 90 . Received January 12. 
IV Ru. 166. 


PouiticaL REPortT 


Subject: The shaping of German-Russian relations. 


When I received my instructions in Berlin for this post,t I knew 
that there is today, between Germany and Soviet Russia, a mountain 
of prejudice and mistrust which it would be very difficult to reduce 
to the level of good relations corresponding to the guiding principles 
of the instructions and the real interests of both sides. But I thought 
that in time I would be able to surmount the difficulties and to succeed 
nevertheless in preserving Russia’s traditional significance for us— 
namely, that of a great sphere of economic and cultural activity and 
a positive factor in our foreign policy. I have tried in the enclosed 
memorandum to show how I regard our relations with Soviet Russia 
under present conditions of tension. In this connection, my prede- 
cessor at this post concluded his final report on his activities here, to 
be sure, with the sentence: “The Rapallo chapter is closed.”? But 
at the same time he said: “The Soviet Government will avoid a uni- 
lateral commitment in the form of a treaty with the Franco-Polish bloc 
and sooner or later will strive to reach a sensible settlement with 
Germany. There are signs of this already. It must be the next aim 
of our Russian policy to effect this sensible settlement.” This also 
confirmed me in my purpose. 

Now, I must say that I have found sentiment here with respect to 
Germany much worse and that the defection from us and the swing 
toward the French front has progressed much farther than I thought. 
Although my first conversation with Litvinov ® still made a relatively 
favorable impression, his speech shortly thereafter,t as well as the 


* See document No. 66. 


< This sentence occurred at the end of the section on “Horeign Policy” of 
Dirksen’s report A 2400 of Oct. 30, 1933 (93389/H661809-22) . 

* Cf. document No. 127. 

*See document No. 161, footnote 2. 
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conversation I had with him after my return from Berlin,> showed 
clearly, at least as far as the Foreign Commissar was concerned, that 
the die was already as good as cast concerning the decision to switch 
over to the French group. 

The question arises whether it is still possible, after all, to effect a 
change in this attitude in accordance with my instructions. 

Litvinov has justified his inclination to associate himself with the 
French group on the grounds that this group is a firm protagonist 
of peace; ° the Soviet Government must now, however, in view of the 
tension in the Far East be concerned above all with the maintenance 
of peace. To be sure, the French group is against any revision, while 
the Soviet Government regards the peace treaties as unjust and advo- 
cates a peaceful revision. In view of Germany’s present state of 
mind, however, revision might also mean war. For it is certain that 
present-day Germany is intent upon undertaking revision by military 
means, and the Chancellor’s peace declarations served only the pur- 
pose of obtaining an adequate armament for Germany again in order 
then to assert Germany’s wishes by armed force. Adolf Hitler had 
expressly proclaimed this method as his program in his book, Mein 
Kampf, and there was no evidence that the trend of this book, which 
is today still being circulated by the millions in ever new editions, 
has been abandoned. Moreover, revision was apparently to be at the 
expense of Russia, or Russia was in another way to become a victim 
of the German militarism pursued by Hitler. Alfred Rosenberg, 
the director of the Foreign Policy Office of the National Socialist 
party, had repeatedly spoken about the intention to make a German- 
Polish deal for the acquisition of the Ukraine by Poland in return 
for the restitution of the Corridor to Germany or of some other 
severance of the Ukraine from Soviet Russia and was in communi- 
cation with Ukrainian separatists. Hitler himself had devoted the 
entire fourteenth chapter of his book, Wein Kampf, to the idea of 
Soviet Russian collapse and the utilization of this collapse for German 
colonial purposes. It was therefore very much to be feared that Ger- 
many would make use of a Russo-Japanese conflict for the realization 
of these plans, and the sympathies for Japan recently expressed in 
Germany showed that this was also the intention. The Soviet Union 
must in these circumstances support the group of France and her 
adherents, since this group wanted peace and kept Germany in check. 

This then—leaving aside the other oft-cited instances of German 
ill will toward Soviet Russia, such as, e. g., Papen’s negotiations with 
Herriot,’ the Hugenberg memorandum,® etc.—is the essence of Lit- 
vinov’s arguments which he developed in his speech in the Central 


5 See document No. 163. F aN 
®Certain passages which are illegible in the original have been supplied on 


the basis of the Moscow Embassy copy (1909/429863-92). 
7 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 43 and footnote 2. 
5 See ibid., document No. 312. 
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Executive Committee and to me, regarding the anti-Soviet bias of 
present-day Germany and the need for defensive steps against it. 
That his thesis met with a favorable reaction by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Politburo, as well as in the Central Committee and in 
all Soviet Russia, should not surprise us. There is the greatest fear 
of the Japanese danger here. As to the military situation, I refer to 
the reports from the Military Attaché here, Colonel Hartmann, under 
date of January 10—1/34, enclosures I and II—which went with the 
same courier” As far as the political situation in the Far East is 
concerned, however, Consul Kastner writes as follows from Vladivos- 
tok under date of December 26: 


“My general impression of the situation is that war is bound to come 
here, not only because of the deep-seated fundamental conflicts of in- 
terest but also because of the accumulated and ever newly accumulating 
current elements of conflict. I have already pointed out that the 
rapprochement between the Soviet Union and America has brought 
about no relaxation of tension in the Far Eastern situation, but has, 
if possible, even increased the present danger of war. If, nevertheless, 
war is for the time being not breaking out, the reason in my opinion 
is that those circles in Japan which regard a war with America and 
the Soviet Union as an unavoidable necessity are not yet 100 percent 
in control. An additional reason may be that the Japanese have not 
yet created for themselves in Manchuria and Mongolia any sufficiently 
safe and strong system of bases.” 


Naturally the Soviets are taking, on the other hand, the greatest 
pains to avoid war. The memory of the revolutionary consequences of 
the first Japanese war leads the Russians—who have to avoid every 
shock from the outside as much as possible anyway—to apprehend a 
great risk to their regime from a clash in the East. So it is not diffi- 
cult to rekindle the old fear of an intervention by the West and, in 
the circumstances of today, to represent the German as the instrument 
of such intervention. We must remember that the dynamic tendency 
of our policy toward the East is always in the minds of the eastern. 
peoples anyway. However accustomed these peoples have been for 
centuries to our work in their area, they are at the same time always 
on the defensive, so to speak, against the German Drang nach dem 
Osten. In Pan-Slavism, too, there lay not only aggressiveness and 
unjustified Germanophobia but, in the last analysis, also a mite of un- 
derstandable self-defense. Today, then, especially in Soviet Russia, 
the fear of the German Drang nach Osten has risen to nightmare 
proportions. Such a fear may seem hardly credible. It would per- 
haps be quite comprehensible to us in the case of Poland, but in the 
case of Russia, on the other hand, who is not our neighbor, and whom 
we have no thought of threatening, we fail to understand it. And 
yet it actually exists. If the Soviet Russian press and the statesmen 


° Not printed (5892/H482936-75). 
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of Moscow speak of a threat from German imperialism, this is not 
only an insinuation dictated by ill will against the National Socialist 
and anti-Communist state, but it is a matter of an actual fear of us 
that is involved. In Rome they have the impression, as I infer from 
a telegram from our Ambassador von Hassell,” that in view of the 
feeling prevailing with respect to us, this fear is even paramount and 
compared with it, the question of the form of government and 
the Jewish question play only a subordinate role. The view is enter- 
tained there that Litvinov is not susceptible to any resentment and is 
too much the realistic politician to be influenced permanently by such 
motives, and they believe that in Moscow they would not, basically, 
be averse to an understanding. 

This view I cannot share, however, at least so far as Litvinov himself 
is concerned. I believe that even with Litvinov the fear of an ex- 
ploitation by us of the difficulties in the Far East plays a certain 
role. To be sure, it is perhaps more the fear that, in the event of such 
a complication, Russia might serve generally as a good object for a 
settlement of territorial injustices and a satisfaction of territorial 
desires than that we will become aggressive; for he undoubtedly is 
sufficiently acquainted with the European balance of power to know 
that such an action on the part of Germany simply can not be carried 
out. But I would definitely assume that this fear serves him princi- 
pally as a blind, and as a means for influencing his associates and 
the public, and the true motive for his attitude is really a strong 
resentment against Berlin. Itis a resentment against Germany, which 
has so far withstood all the onslaughts of communism. It is a resent- 
ment—probably compounded of hatred and fear—for Hitlerism, 
which has challenged communism in Germany to mortal combat, has 
outlawed the Jews—Litvinov is known to be M. Wallach from 
Biatystok—and is daily gaining ground. And it is—last not least “— 
a resentment over the off-hand treatment that he, Litvinov, received 
in Berlin very recently.12_ One must remember that since Litvinov has 
been Foreign Minister, a rapprochement has taken place between 
Moscow and our opponents every time that it went badly with us and 
the ring closed around usagain. And the commencement of the present 
change dates from Geneva, from the time when the National Socialist 
Government had the entire Disarmament Conference against it. But 
that Litvinov, who had been invited by the President of the United 
States and by Mussolini, felt seriously affronted in his vanity because 
he was welcomed in Berlin by a mere Counselor of Legation and was 


Cf, document No. 130. ng tas i 

11 The three preceding words are in English in the original. ; 

2 On his return from his trip to the United States, Litvinov had stopped over in 
Berlin on Dec. 7, 1933. He had been met by Tippelskirch at the station in the 
morning and later the same day was seen off by Tippelskirch. Relevant docu- 


ments are filmed on serial 6025. 
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coolly left to undertake the initiative for a possible political discussion 
needs no further explanation. 

It is hard to say to what extent fear of a German action or resent- 
ment against us influences the other important Soviet people, par- 
ticularly members of the Politburo, which in the last analysis has 
the power of decision even in foreign policy regarding all decisive 
acts and the general line to be followed. It seems that there are various 
kinds of the dosage [Arten der Dosierung] but, in general, there 
mostly prevails regret over the falling out with Germany and the 
desire for reconciliation, especially since I have let it appear quite 
clearly that through a speech such as that given by Litvinov and 
permitted to be given publicly we are actually being driven into the 
policy imputed to us and that the consequences should not then be 
surprising. At any rate, I hear that it is felt that Litvinov went 
too far in his language, and I was assured very recently by other, 
not unimportant, persons—though not, to be sure, by members of the 
Politburo, with whom I have not yet been able to speak—that nothing 
decisive has as yet taken place, that only in case of emergency would 
the Soviet Union bind itself by treaty to the other side and that we 
did not yet have to consider our cause here as lost. 

What course we will have to pursue in this situation depends, In my 
opinion, as I have already stated in my telegram concerning the con- 
versation with Litvinov," on the significance we attach to Russia’s 
drift into the French camp and on what it is worth to us to prevent it. 
As far as the significance of this defection is concerned, I am, to be 
sure, convinced that Litvinov’s resentment will not at once get beyond 
control, that is, that for the time being the attempt will be made here 
to avoid as much as possible a commitment to the French group in- 
volving an obligation with respect to the peace treaties. But who 
knows where the sly M. Wallach will in time lead his people? On the 
other hand, it is inevitable that the friendship with France will also be 
detrimental to us in an economic and cultural respect, and thus our 
work of the last 10 years here and our whole position in the large 
sphere of action here, which nature and history have intended for us, 
would be at stake. I do not need to say, therefore, that I, for my part, 
am in favor of frustrating as much as possible the intentions of M. 
Litvinov and not letting Soviet Russia slip away from us. I regard 
the considerations concerning the expediency of good German-Russian 
relations, which I have presented in the attached memorandum, as 
applicable also in the present situation. 

But what is to be done? In my opinion, we should see to it that 
the wind which he needs to navigate is taken out of M. Litvinov’s sails, 
and that those here who are of the opinion that he has gone too far, 
obtain the upper hand against him. This means, first of all, that the 


*8 See document No. 163. 
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Soviet Government must be convincingly reassured as to our imperial- 
istic intentions in the East and, in particular, as to the intention to 
take advantage of possible difficulties with Japan to launch attacks on 
Russian territory or even to support the Japanese against Soviet 
Russia. How this could be done would have to be decided in accord- 
ance with the basic attitude adopted there. In my opinion it would 
be a matter of a statement by the Reich Chancellor which would serve 
to remove the prejudices with regard to the book Mein Kampf and the 
activities of Rosenberg; one which would reaffirm the principles laid 
down in the Reichstag speech of March 23 of last year and explicitly 
renounce any intention on our part to exploit Soviet-Russian diffi- 
culties; but possibly even a diplomatic assurance tailored especially 
to the situation in the Far East. 

Secondly, any conspicuous sympathizing with the Japanese should 
be avoided for the time being. As for our choice, when it comes to 
comparing the concrete advantages of good relations with Soviet 
Russia and with Japan, it is really not necessary to waste any words 
on the subject. 

In the third place, all hostility toward the Soviet Russian regime in 
the German press should in my opinion be suppressed as much as 
possible for the moment. The German press has thus far shown 
considerable understanding for Bolshevist grief over the loss of Ger- 
many. It should continue to do so. It should also be sparing in its 
criticism of conditions in Soviet Russia. Asa general line, and as one 
directed indeed precisely against Bolshevist mismanagement, Bro- 
thers in Need [ Brider in Not],+ for example, is no longer appropriate 
at all after the last good crop and should abandon its tirades as 
quickly as possible. The press should do as much as possible to sup- 
port the principle that each country ought to be permitted to go its own 
way and that there should be ne meddling in its affairs. It is above 
all injurious, however, when official connections on our part, indeed 
even of party offices, with circles of White Guard émigrés are noted 
here. Nationalism is stronger than internationalism, and the concept 
of nationalism can move by itself now. Its achievements are its best 
and most irresistible propaganda. It would be most appropriate to 
stress repeatedly in our public statements within the country that we 
have no thought of influencing the form of government of another 
country. 

Finally, in order to supplement and further our political intentions, 
we should consider measures in the economic field, particularly such as 
entail an intensification of German-Russian trade and which might 
particularly serve to document our confidence in the Soviet 


“This was a campaign promoted by the Volksbund ftir das Deutschtum in 
Ausland to provide assistance to needy Germans in the Soviet Union. See also 
yol. 1 of this series, document No. 404. 
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Government. I do not need to dwell on the desirability, assuming 
that our relations with Moscow do not deteriorate further, of treating 
M. Litvinov somewhat more respectfully and more from the standpoint 
of high policy should he again come to Berlin. If Paris was worth 
a mass, a decent treatment of M. Litvinov is in the end not too high 
a price to pay for Soviet Russia. 

I would assume that if we take immediate energetic steps in this 
direction, we might still succeed in frustrating the intentions of Lit- 
vinov aimed at the inclusion of Soviet Russia in the French ring. 
Soviet Russia is today no longer the international pariah, to whom we 
extended our hand at Rapallo in 1923 [1922] and whom we gladly made 
use of through all the years since for the market which was required by 
our economy, but whom we did not accept fully in the salon of high 
policy. It has today, the Communist regime notwithstanding, again 
become a large factor in general policy, and, whatever difficulties 
might await her, it is not to be expected that she will soon again lose 
this importance. If she overcomes her aversion to participation in a 
community of states, her importance may even increase. In these 
circumstances, we must do everything to prevent her going over to the 
other side. 

NapoLny 


[Enclosure] 


MermMorANDUM 
SECRET 
Our Reuations Wir Sovier Russia 


In its outlook toward the West and East the guiding principle of 
German policy has always been: in the West, static; in the East, dy- 
namic. In the West, restriction to the attainment of our national 
unity and the bringing about of stable relations with the old European 
states; in the East, on the other hand, dynamic in the sense of extend- 
ing our influence over the broad expanse of East European and Asiatic 
territory. This guiding principle has thus far also determined our 
policy with respect to Russia. In view of the great mission, particu- 
larly the economic and cultural mission which, in our view we must 
undertake in the East, we have always so far as possible maintained 
good relations with Russia especially as the chief representative of the 
Kast. And the circumstance that Russia has, moreover, in the course 
of the centuries, often served us as a vital protection when danger 
threatened from the West made good relations seem ever more neces- 
sary. The well-known saying that we cannot have our contact with 
Russia broken off is an expression of this necessity. 
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National Socialism also supports the principle of the need for a 
dynamic policy in the East. In its case, however, in accordance with 
its attitude toward the present Communistic Soviet regime, the idea 
of dynamics, insofar as Soviet Russia is concerned, has assumed the 
character of a very decided political purpose. Adolf Hitler in his 
book, fein Kampf, and Alfred Rosenberg in his speeches and writ- 
ings, desire and expect the collapse of the Communist regime and 
recommend with respect to it a policy that prepares for the catas-- 
trophe and seeks to obtain on such an occasion as many territorial, 
economic, and cultural advantages as possible. Rosenberg also has: 
referred especially to the possibility of exploitation of the Ukrainian 
aspirations for autonomy. The outlook of these two men has nat- 
urally communicated itself to a great extent to the German people 
and, although Reich Chancellor Hitler on March 23 of last year 
again defined our relationship to Russia with the statement that we 
want to maintain good relations with the Soviet Union in the spirit. 
of the treaties which have been concluded with it, and that the 
difference in forms of government was not to stand in the way of 
these relations, a strong trend has developed in Germany that desires 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and is opposed to the maintenance of 
good relations with it. At the moment this trend has sympathy for 
Japan, since it looks to her to supply the impetus for the Bolshevist 
collapse. 

Actually the situation between Russia and Japan in the Far East 
is very tense, and an early clash lies within the range of possibility. 
The Japanese are, of course, perhaps still in a position today to free 
themselves from the Russian position on their flank by seizing the 
Russian coastal area, and to secure their possession of Manchuria. 
Even the understanding of the Soviet Union with America could 
hardly turn them from this decision in view of the present maritime 
weakness of America. In time, however, conditions will surely 
change in Russia’s favor. Indeed, the Japanese may then even run 
the danger of having to give up Manchuria again. There is much 
reason to expect, therefore, that they will soon strike. And the Soviet 
Union may then undoubtedly get into serious difficulties. 

Are we then actually interested in welcoming such difficulties for 
Soviet Russia, possibly promoting them in the sense of expediting a 
catastrophe and exploiting them in the manner stated? Have we an 
interest at all in desiring the collapse of Soviet Russia? 

In an examination of these questions, we must, as in all questions 
of our foreign policy, proceed primarily from the standpoint of the 
objectives that have resulted for us from the situation that arose 
from the World War. These objectives may be formulated about as 


follows: ° 
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1. A Germany from the Meuse to the Memel, from the Adige to 
the Belt. 

2.a Central Europe under the leadership of Germany, and 

3. a world in which Germany is a Great Power with equality of 
status. 


This formulation of objectives implies, with respect to the East, that 
Poland, certainly, and perhaps also Lithuania may be objects of our 
national and Central European claims, but that the Soviet Union lies 
outside the scope of these demands. For it neither possesses terri- 
tory to which we are making claims as a nation, nor does it belong 
to Central Europe, nor does it dispute our claim to equality of 
status as a Great Power. To be sure, the Soviet Union is brought 
in contact with our national claims to the extent that the idea has 
been expressed that Poland could obtain for itself its outlet to the 
sea in the south and return the Corridor to us in exchange for a 
Polish expansion in the direction of the Ukraine. It is, however, 
hardly necessary to demonstrate the absurdity of such schemes. Po- 
land has no thought of a voluntary surrender of the outlet to the 
Baltic Sea, and if the idea of an exchange of non-German territory 
for the Corridor enters into consideration at all, an entirely adequate 
and much more suitable opportunity for this would be offered else- 
where. German cooperation with Poland, in order that we may real- 
ize our national territorial demands in the East at the expense of 
Russia, is therefore a chimera. The other possibility of realizing 
such a demand at the expense of the Soviet Union—namely, that of in- 
volving Poland in a war with the Union and using the occasion for 
taking back the Corridor against Poland’s will—cannot be the objec- 
tive of a policy pursued with this aim, to say nothing of being openly 
proclaimed. Such possibilities can perhaps sometime result from a 
situation which has developed, and we shall then have to exploit the oc- 
casion in accordance with our interest. In the present situation, how- 
ever, we have indeed demands to make on Poland, but not Russia. 
And since Russia lies to the rear of Poland, our only interest is in 
seeing that the two countries do not act in harmony and that Poland 
may not strengthen itself against us by looking to Russia for sup- 
port. This interest dictates, however, that we should get along well 
with both countries if possible, and promote discord between them, 
but, above all, that we should be on good terms with Russia and 
certainly not appear to be the authors of aggressive plans against the 
Soviet Union. 

From the standpoint of our objectives in foreign policy, therefore, 
we have only the interest to be on good terms with Soviet Russia. 
What about our other interests in it however? And what will happen 
if a collapse of the Soviet state is to be expected anyway ? 
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Present-day Russia is of interest to us in a three-fold respect: first, 
from the standpoint of high policy, second, as a field of economic and 
cultural activity, and third, as a Communist state and center of the 
Third International. 

As a result of the Rapallo Agreement, the Soviet Union again had 
for us for almost a decade after the War its old significance, in terms 
of high policy, as a support against the Western Powers. As the 
ultimum refugium against Western pressure, the leap of desperation 
into the arms of Soviet Russia was in the background. This signifi- 
cance of Russia disappeared, of course, with the change of our regime, 
above all, with the entry of the Soviet Union into the general frame- 
work of European and world politics. Today Soviet Russia is for us, 
as far as high policy is concerned, a Great Power like the others. Its 
value is, on the one hand, diminished by the fact that its govern- 
ment is not yet considered quite presentable [Salonfahig] and is felt 
to be lacking in stability, particularly in the event of a war. On the 
other hand, because of its size and population, and as a result of its 
adroit foreign policy, it is nevertheless a political factor of prime 
importance. It is, at any rate, more advantageous to have Soviet 
Russia as a friend on our side than as an adversary on the other side. 

Concerning the great importance that Soviet territory has for us 
as an economic and cultural sphere of activity, not much needs to be 
said, since these things are a matter of common knowledge. Let us 
not forget, however, that we have in this field an advantage over all 
other Powers, based on old tradition. We have been active in the 
Russian sphere for centuries; Russian economic and cultural life is, 
so to speak, permeated with German activity. Indeed it is precisely 
this permeation on which the dynamics of our Eastern foreign policy 
principally depend, so far as the Russian East is concerned. Russia, 
however, may still serve us for a long time to come as a traditional 
economic and cultural sphere of activity abroad. Wetherefore havea 
very real interest in preserving it intact. If it is split up, others 
will outstrip us in one part or another because of special natural or 
political conditions. In an integral Russia, on the other hand, we can 
always have first place if we proceed correctly. It can be questioned 
whether, in view of the present Bolshevist system, this sphere of 
activity is still profitable or will remain so. A judgment about this is 
certainly only to be ventured with caution. In any case, at least for 
the present, those who see in the Russian aspirations for autarky a 
danger to our activity are probably wrong. There is nowhere complete 
autarky, and Russia will surely still need so much from abroad to sup- 
plement her economy that our sales to her need not suffer because of 
these aspirations. Whether or not there are otherwise in Soviet Rus- 
sia’s economic development good or bad prospects for activity will 
depend on whether this development will lead upward to a higher 
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economic level or downward to a collapse of the economy. If, despite 
the difficulties that now undoubtedly exist in Soviet Russia, it finally 
takes an upward course, then the scope of our activity will also in- 
crease. If it goes downward, the significance of the area for our 
activity must also decline. And, indeed, it will continue to do so 
until—with or without catastrophe—the present system yields to a 
new one. For the development of a nation of 160 millions cannot 
permanently be brought to a standstill. 

One institution of the Bolshevist system gives a special stamp to our 
economic relations with the Soviet Union and has often proved to be 
a complicating factor. That is the foreign trade monopoly that has 
resulted from the State capitalistic planned economy of the Soviet 
system. The Soviet Government, by consolidating under its control 
all of Russia’s imports and exports and by having all related trans- 
actions conducted by its trade missions abroad, has in its hands a very 
powerful weapon in the field of commercial policy and even in that 
of general policy as compared with all the countries operating on the 
principle of private trade. Not only can the members of its trade 
missions, numbering many hundreds, be a strong factor for exerting 
influence abroad, but their handling of all related trade transactions 
allows the major portion of the incidental expenses connected with 
trade to be charged to the Soviet Government. Thus, because it places 
its orders now in this country, now in that, and is able to play off the 
suppliers one against the other, the Soviet Government is always in . 
a position to exploit this or that economic or political situation to its 
advantage or to the disadvantage of another country. Unfortunately, 
neither our trade facilities nor the treaties concluded with the Soviet 
Union give us the chance to deal with this unfortunate situation and 
to produce an equality in our positions. We shall have to try, how- 
ever, to bring about a change in this condition which will take better 
account of our interests than has thus far been the case. 

The character of the Soviet Union as a Communist state and center 
and representative of the Third International is undoubtedly a serious 
impediment to German-Russian relations. The existence of the 
Communist regime alone would not in itself necessarily be a disturb- 
ing factor in our relations. Every country has the right to one form 
of government or another. The question, however, of whether the 
temporary introduction of the Communist system was desirable or 
undesirable for the development of Russia cannot, indeed, be answered 
even today. Perhaps a leveling downward and a collectivist system 
really afforded the best possibility of shifting the enormous grey mass 
of the Russian people from the rigidity of stagnation into the path 
of progress toward a higher level of development. The Russian 
peasant, who formerly worked only with the most primitive means, 
has now in fact come in contact with technical skill, and this will 
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surely have its effect in a certain economic and cultural modernization 
and an increase in consumer demand, regardless of whether the ex- 
periment goes this way or that way for the time being. Even the 
rule of the Jews in Moscow need not in itself trouble us. If there were 
a completely Jewish state, we would also have relations with it and, 
in the last analysis, every country has the Jews that it deserves. It 
is a bad thing, however, that Moscow is at the same time the seat of 
the Third International, that the rulers of the Soviet Union are at 
the same time the heads of this International and that it is the aim of 
the latter, by conducting Communist propaganda in all countries, to 
kindle the fires of world revolution. Germany as the heart of Europe 
and the principal upholder of its social consciousness has, however, 
from time immemorial been the most important object of Bolshevist 
desires, and since the failure of the general Bolshevist offensives in 
1918 and 1923, the special ambition of the Third International has been 
directed toward establishing Communist supremacy in this country 
particularly. 

Now the dream of the Third International and therefore of the 
Soviet Government to bring about the Communist revolution in 
Germany has come to naught because of National Socialism. The 
official Russian Government and party press and with it the press 
of the entire country are therefore engaging in the most vehement 
attacks against German “Fascism”, and popular feeling is being 
systematically aroused against Germany. Nevertheless, it is seem- 
ingly not only anger over the destruction of German communism that 
feeds this enmity. The Soviet people undoubtedly see that the idea 
of nationalism is stronger today than that of internationalism; that 
nationalism is pushing inexorably forward; in one country after 
another it is paralyzing the work of the Marxist International, 
weakened as that is by considerations of Russian foreign policy, and 
will perhaps not stop even at the gates of Soviet Russia itself. It is 
therefore at the same time fear for Russia’s own possessions that 
plays a part in the abuse of German “Fascism” in the Soviet press, 
and since there are indications that Moscow is contemplating the 
staging of antifascist trials, then, in all probability, not only ideas 
of retaliation but also real fear are involved. 

This circumstance is undoubtedly one that may have a very dis- 
turbing effect on German-Russian relations. We see, indeed, that 
Russian communism has come to terms with Italian Fascism. With 
Turkey the Soviet Union is even on the friendliest terms, although 
communism is not tolerated at all there; in fact is very severely 
punished. It is thus likely that realistic political interests may take 
precedence over the concept of world revolution. For the realization 
of world revolution, however, Germany has far greater importance 
than Italy and Turkey. Add to this that Germany’s nationalism, be- 

455080—59 26 
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cause of its treatment of the Jews in Germany, is hated much more 
by the Soviet people than that of Italy and Turkey. Nevertheless, 
it should be borne in mind that today, as far as nationalism getting 
along with Marxism is concerned, we have more of a trading advan- 
tage in our hands than does Moscow. It ought still to be possible 
therefore to get the two states to respect each other’s regimes, and 
in so doing to overcome this sentiment in the relations between Soviet 
Russia and ourselves. ' 

Finally, as regards friendliness for Japan in German circles, this 
seems to be actuated not so much by concern for our real interests in 
that country as simply by a certain satisfaction that the Japanese, 
like ourselves, have turned their backs on the League of Nations and 
that they will perhaps put pressure on the Bolsheviks. For what can 
Japan be to us? Nothing but a very irksome competitor in the 
world’s markets who underbids us everywhere. We were poorly re- 
quited by her in the World War for all the benefits she had received 
from us in the way of military and cultural training. 

But if the Soviet Union nonetheless rolls on toward catastrophe 
and ruin, what then? We know that many believe that the Bol- 
shevist system in Russia will come to such an end, and it has been 
widely expected for years. Adolf Hitler, in his book Mein Kampf, 
looks for it with something like confidence. The fact that the Soviet 
regime has for 16 years kept its head above water does not mean that 
it has demonstrated its fitness and stability. The country’s immense 
size and wealth of national resources, together with the undemand- 
ing character and capacity for suffering of the Russian people, make 
it possible for the country to live for a very long time on its sub- 
stance without becoming exhausted. To be sure, the time now seems 
not far away when it must be proved whether it is possible under the 
new type of economy to achieve the surpluses necessary to support the 
population and to bring the balance of payments into equilibrium, or 
whether economic collapse with all its consequences must actually 
come. The economic progress of the past year gives the impression 
that certain sensible reforms have very much strengthened the eco- 
nomic system and that the latter is viable, provided no disturbances 
occur from outside. But nothing can be said about it with certainty. 
Also a failure of the system would not yet necessarily mean that the 
present rulers would have to clear out. Stalin, to be sure, is not as 
elastic as Lenin, who quickly beat a retreat and introduced the NEP 
when he saw that things had gone too far. But he, too, has been able 
to continue to avoid the worst consequences of the Communist econ- 
omy. Thus, for example, even now in the controlled rural economy a 
certain relaxation is noticeable, in that it is made possible in practice 
for kolkhoz farmers to cultivate their vegetable gardens and to keep 
their own barnyard cattle. And now they are trying to provide 
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facilities for city workers to plant their own individual kitchen gar- 
dens, on the German pattern. For reasons like this, no immediate 
economic collapse or repudiation of the rulers is to be expected. 

Nor should any great significance as a measure of the duration of 
the Soviet regime be attached to the aspirations of the individual 
component republics of the Soviet Union for ethnic autonomy, in par- 
ticular to the separatist movement in the Ukraine on which we seem 
to be counting. No immediate conclusions can be drawn as to the 
effect of national sentiments in Poland and the Baltic States as sepa- 
rate national entities upon the Ukraine, the only region in which a 
revolt. would be likely to shake the Union to its foundations. With 
all their special character the Ukrainians still have more Russian 
feeling than one thinks. In fact, throughout the whole vast territory 
from the Pripet to the Pacific a common Russian feeling surges far 
more strongly than is commonly supposed. 

Now it is possible that a shock from the outside, some piece of mis- 
fortune or actual war in the Far East—as was the case in 1905— 
could furnish the necessary impetus and leadership to the discontent, 
which naturally exists on a large scale, and cause the downfall of 
the present regime—probably accompanied by a Jewish pogrom on a 
scale never before experienced. And at the same time perhaps cen- 
trifugal forces in the individual national subdivisions, particularly in 
the Ukraine, might so gain the upper hand that the dismemberment 
of the entire country would follow. This is undoubtedly possible. 
And the Soviet rulers also view it as the greatest danger which 
menaces them. Should it really occur, it will be a matter of policy 
for us to act on the situation to our best advantage. But it is just as 
possible that Soviet rule will survive safely even such a blow; for the 
leaders are well aware what the situation is and will have learned 
from the past, of which they themselves were the architects. They 
can easily represent a German policy that is discernibly directed to 
such a possibility as one directed against the existence of the Rus- 
sian state and the Russian people and not against Soviet rule, par- 
ticularly since they have drilled into Russian public opinion during 
the entire time the fear of intervention from the West, and memories 
from the time of the World War of the Germans as adversaries can 
easily be revived. So it would be a mistake also from this standpoint 
to use a collapse of the Soviet Union as one of the determining fac- 
tors in our calculations lying at the root of our policy. We have no 
real interest in such a collapse, and there is at the moment no reason 


to count on it. 
Thus one arrives at the following conclusions with respect to our 


relations with Soviet Russia: 


1. We still have an interest in keeping Soviet Russia in its entirety 
as a support in matters of high policy and as a field of economic and 


cultural activity. 
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9. The difference in governmental systems need not interfere with 
the pursuit. of this interest. Our only concern is in seeing that the 
difference is respected by the other party and that, insofar as diffi- 
culties arise from it in intercourse between the two countries, they 
are properly adjusted. le 

3 No So tion is possible as to the duration and stability of the 
Soviet regime. The majority of competent judges consider it durable 
if some practical changes are introduced and peace is preserved. Con- 
sequently even the possibility of a collapse of the Soviet Government 
or of a change of system in the Soviet Union cannot be taken as a 
factor determining our relations, and these relations must not suffer 
because of it. 7 


4 An attached note in Tippelskirch’s handwriting reads: “The Foreign Min- 
ister brought to the attention of Reich Minister Colonel General von Blomberg 
copies of the incoming dispatch and the instruction of Jan. 17.” (6609/E497371) 

The instruction of Jan. 17 is document No. 190. 


No..172 


7467/H179709-11 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, January 10, 1934—8: 25 p. m. 
No. 11 zu II Abr. 571 Ang. IV. 


With reference to your telegram No. 4.7 

In your forthcoming conversation with Mussolini please express 
our thanks and satisfaction that he, as revealed in Suvich’s communi- 
cations, went to considerable length in his talks with Simon to take 
account of German interests in the question of disarmament, advo- 
cating a settlement which would meet German wishes. As for the 
position we shall take with respect to the French aide-mémoire of the 
first of this month, please tell Mussolini for his personal and entirely 
confidential information the following: 


Even after a closer study we feel that the proposal contained in the 
French aide-mémoire for solution of the disarmament problem, as far 
as the points which are essential to us are concerned, is again, in the 
final analysis, the program of October 14 which we had to reject be- 
cause it postponed true disarmament and prolonged discrimination 
against Germany for a number of years. The only new point is the 
50 percent reduction of the large military air force. This measure 
which is of doubtful value even for disarmament, however, would 
alter nothing in our intolerable situation of being defenseless in the 
air, unless Germany were to receive military aircraft. Moreover, the 
proposal in the French aide-mémoire contains a number of ambiguities 
so that presumably we shall first make further inquiries. For instance, 
it is not clear what the top limit would be to which French troop 


1TI Abr. 57: Document No. 164. 
* See document No. 159, footnote 2. 
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strength would be reduced and what restrictions France would be 
willing to oo as regards its troops overseas. Nor is there any 
indication whether and in what quantity ground and air force equip- 
ment which is to be scrapped will be destroyed or whether some other 
way of discarding it is to be considered. 


Please report on any position which Mussolini may take with re- 
spect to your statements but avoid entering into any negotiations.? 
" NEURATH 


ee ae 


* See document No. 178. 


No. 173 
6609/E497393-96 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


A 76 Moscow, January 10, 1934. 
Received January 12. 
IV Ru. 167. 


Subject: The shaping of our relationship with Soviet Russia. 


With reference to report No. A 90 of January 9.1 

Recently Karl Radek took the opportunity to express himself in 
detail to one of our journalists about German-Soviet Russian relations. 
He said the following: 


“To not believe that something has already been decided. When 
Alphand? says that Paul-Boncour is coming here you must know, 
after all, that diplomats do not always tell the truth. We can pursue 
a Comintern policy. You don’t like that. But we are now pursuing 
a State policy [Staatspolitik] and we must side with those who today 
want to preserve the peace. We shall do nothing that could commit 
us for a long time. Nothing will happen that would permanently 
block our way to a common policy with Germany. The dangers in the 
Far East are very great. But as soon as it is evident that war can be 
avoided there, which I myself believe, then new possibilities will de- 
velop for us with Germany in Europe. In the meantime we must try 
to find common ground. It would not be correct to assume that the 
German Ambassador received a refusal from Litvinov. You know 
what Litvinov represents. Over him there is a hard, cautious, and 
distrustful man endowed with a firm will. Stalin does not know 
where he stands with Germany. He is uncertain. That could not 
be otherwise—we could not confront the Nazis with anything but, dis- 
trust. But we know that Versailles is no longer in existence. You 
must not imagine us to be so foolish that we will fall into the spokes 
of the wheel of world history. We know something about the German 
armament possibilities. In 3 months you have a much more modern 
air fleet than the French. We know the capabilities of German in- 


+Document No. 171. ; 
2 Charles-Hervé Alphand, French Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
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dustry. If we carry on a State policy we must oppose the revision of 
Versniles at our ae pene But vie also know that Napoleon, too, first 
conquered Prussia and then marched against Russia. ; 

“The machinations of the Nazis in the Baltic area fill us with the 
greatest concern. I have read the documents that were found by the 
Estonian and Latvian police. They are highly compromising papers 
that were found at Herr zur Mihlen’s. I know what he signifies, just 
as I know his wife, the Communist writer Hermynia zur Muhlen.* We 
want the Baltic States to be neutralized by an international pact. That 
would be an opportunity to cooperate with Germany. Such a thing 
could not be done without Germany. The Baltic States created by the 
Entente, which had the function of acting as a cordon or place d’armes 
against us, are today the most important protective wall for us against 
the West. 

“My love for Poland is certainly not greater than for National 
Socialist Germany. With us there is no anti-German group. . 

“The situation can change as soon as there is a relaxation of tension 
in the Far East. In the meantime we should see what we can do 
together.” 


At the same time he gave repeated assurance that nothing had been 
decided and nothing final would be decided. Then he said the fol- 
lowing : 


“We do not want war, not only for tactical but also for strategic rea- 
sons. We want to extend the pause to catch our breath, for we believe 
that technology will have made such tremendous advances in 10 years 
at the latest that, for example, there will be no long distances left. 
One will be able to fly to America in 7 hours in the stratosphere. Then 
all the present war materials and defenses will prove to be ridiculous. 
Then political possibilities will have to be found that will permit a 
peaceful settlement of the existing conflicts. The frontier lines drawn 
in little Europe will then really have become senseless. [” | 


One sees clearly that the statements are related to my conversation 
with Litvinov,‘ and one also gets the impression from them that they 
have the feeling here that Litvinov went too far in his negative atti- 
tude. I can therefore only repeat that in my opinion we should utilize 
this circumstance at once. 


NADOLNY 


* According to the Foreign Ministry reply of Jan. 29 (6609/EH497400-01), the 
documents seized in searches of the houses of the brothers Arved and Viktor von 
zur Miihlen in Riga and Tallin “were in no sense politically compromising, but 
consisted only of correspondence relating to the organization of the Baltic Broth- 
erhood in the cultural field.” It was further explained that the Hermynia von 
zur Miihlen mentioned by Radek was an Austrian citizen formerly married to 
Viktor von zur Miihlen, but that they had been divorced prior to World War I 
and she was now living in Austria. It was suggested that this information might 
be passed on to Radek if occasion arose. 

* See document No. 163. 
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No. 174 


6692/H098726-27 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Dirksen 


Bertin, January 10, 1984. 
Sent January 11. 

Dear Dirssen: Having returned yesterday later than usual from 
Christmas vacation, I found your kind letter of December 18.1 Many 
thanks for it. Your travel impressions interested me greatly. 

On reading through the old telegrams, I was struck particularly by 
your suggestion of visiting Manchuria.? I consider such a demonstra- 
tion, which would necessarily be disquieting to Russia and displeasing 
to China, to be impossible. You have also evidently misunderstood 
the Reich Chancellor. He gave you no concrete instructions or general 
authorization, but only indicated the direction and the limits. 

For a long time our rapprochement with Japan must lead neither to 
a common policy which is outwardly recognizable nor to any agree- 
ments that are in the nature of an alliance. Litvinov asserts, not incor- 
rectly though with false imputations, that Germany and Japan are 
regarded as the restless elements against which the rest of the world 
combines. We can endure a temporary isolation of ourselves alone, 
but not an isolation jointly with Japan. Japan will long continue her 
policy of expansion. We must not take the chance of being accused, 
justly or unjustly, of connivance with the Japanese or even support 
of Japan’s actions. Irritation with and mistrust of Japan may, as 
it is, easily harden sentiment against Germany. Things must not 
come to such a pass that measures should be taken or considered 
against Japan that are applicable also to us. 

Unobtrusive rapprochement and moderate demonstrations of 
friendship so far as they seem to you necessary, but no drawing of 
parallels, and no compromising of us by Japan. 

With best regards and wishes, especially for your new year at your 
new post, 

Yours, B[txow ] 

+ Not printed (6692/H098711-15). 


* Beginning with this sentence the letter was sent in code. 
3 Cf. document No. 267. 


No. 175 
2980/580495-97 . 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, January 11, 1934. 
[II Ung. 35]. 


The Hungarian Minister visited me today and in the usual manner 
asked questions as to the status of the disarmament negotiations, the 


1The file number is from another copy of this document (6146/H460165-67). 
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situation in the Saar and in Memel, as well as concerning the Russian- 
Polish Baltic proposals.? rs 

Then he mentioned that the ring around Hungary was being drawn 
tighter and tighter, and that Hungary to be sure enjoyed a valuable 
political support in its friendship with Germany, but that this was 
not sufficiently appreciated by certain Hungarian politicians and 
parties, since concrete agreements were lacking. If the relations were 
given a more concrete character, it would be made easier for the 
Hungarian Government to refer to the reliability and continuity of 
German support. What he had in mind was an oral agreement or a 
secret exchange of notes containing two points, namely, German- 
Hungarian economic relations and a kind of consultative pact in 
regard to the Little Entente and the mutual policy with respect to 
the latter and its individual members. He gave me rather bluntly 
to understand that the Hungarian Government, by means of the agree- 
ment on a mutual consultation, wanted to obtain assurance that Ger- 
many would not grant to the Little Entente or any of its individual 
members advantages that would be detrimental to Hungary, or take 
steps that might be interpreted as a desertion of Hungary. He had 
discussed the foregoing ideas with Kanya on his last visit to Budapest 
and had found him to be in general agreement. He had no explicit 
instructions from his Government to institute negotiations with us, 
but he was authorized to present these ideas here. He left with me 
the enclosed memorandum and asked that no position be taken im- 
mediately but that the matter be taken into consideration and that 
he be informed in 14 days at the latest, when his courier after the next 
would be leaving. He would for the time being not report home on 
our conversation. 

In the course of his statements, I interrupted the Minister to find 
out whether he was thinking of some sort of agreement which would 
be made public. This he denied. I told him on this occasion that all 
around us pacts were now continually being concluded or attempted 
and that this amounted to a certain extent to the formation of groups. 
It was not our intention to follow this fashion but, since we did not 
think much of pacts of this kind, we would quietly wait until this 
pactomania (his expression) had run its course, and until the agree- 
ments that might now be brought about among other groups of 
states had with the passage of time lost their value and importance 
in the customary manner. 

It is my impression that the Hungarian Minister, perhaps also the 
Hungarian Government, is disturbed over the activity of the Little 


7 See document No. 187. 
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Entente and wants to make sure that we are not flirting economically 
or politically with the Little Entente or any of its members. 
Bttow 


[Enclosure] 


On the occasion of one of our last conversations, you told me that 
Germany will not at present pursue any active territorial policy of 
revision, but wants to give her moral support to the Hungarian policy 
of revision.? I reported this to my Government and have now been 
instructed to report that the Hungarian Government is grateful for 
this promise of moral support. My Government, too, is of the opin- 
ion that no common denominator can be established between the Ger- 
man and Hungarian policies of revision. Hungary lost two-thirds 
of her territory, while the losses of Germany, though heavy, did not 
deprive her of the possibilities of existence. It is nevertheless not 
impossible that the temporary rejection of the item of revision in 
Germany’s policy will serve certain anti-German circles in Hungary 
as a pretext for asserting that Germany has left the revision front in 
the lurch. These circles would consider this a justification of their 
anti-German attitude. The Hungarian Government is naturally not 
of this opinion, for it is aware of the fact that German-Hungarian 
collaboration is based on other questions; in the past, on the repara- 
tions question and, today, on the disarmament question. 

We consider it urgent to settle our mutual economic relations and 
to begin the conversations to this effect as soon as possible. It would 
also be in the interest and to the benefit of good German-Hungarian 
relations if the political questions concerning the relations of Germany 
and Hungary with the Little Entente and, particularly, with Czecho- 
slovakia could be thoroughly discussed and harmony be brought about 
with respect to them. 

In the opinion of the Hungarian Government, these would be the 
main subjects that could serve as a useful basis for German-Hun- 
garian cooperation.* 


2 No record of this conversation has been found. 

‘ Koépke sent the memorandum of this conversation to Counselors Renthe-Fink, 
Hiiffer, and Heinburg, adding the following remarks: “I consider this un- 
reasonable request—to put it mildly—as naive! A consultative pact on account 
of the policy of the Little Entente would be a one-sided pleasure—and that 
merely on the Hungarian side. On top of it, a request such as this before there 
exists even a prospect of a satisfactory settlement with respect to minorities 
questions. On the basis of the files (to the extent that Department IJ is con- 
cerned) I should like to discuss the matter jointly with you and to get your 
opinion. (Refusing is rather embarrassing.)” (6146/E460171) 

On Jan. 11, on instructions from Képke, a copy of the memorandum of Biilow’s 
talk with Masirevich was sent to Mackensen in Budapest (6146/H460168). For 


the sequel, see document No. 192. 
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No. 176 


6609/497336-38 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Moscow, January 11, 1934—9: 56 p. m. 
No. 5 of January 11 Received January 12—2: 05 a. m. 


IV Ru. 146. 


Yesterday I had an hour-long conversation with War Commissar 
Voroshilov, whom I had asked for an appointment. The conversa- 
tion was conducted in a very frank, decidedly friendly tone. Voro- 
shilov immediately turned the conversation to the sympathies and 
good relations that existed between Japan and Germany and naturally 
caused great concern in the Soviet Union owing to the situation in 
the Far East. As proof of the pro-Japanese propaganda in Ger- 
many promoted by the Government, he cited the radio address of a 
high Prussian official which was reproduced in yesterday’s /zvestia. 
I replied that this was simply a reaction to Litvinov’s speech, which 
placed us on the same line as the Japanese as disturbers of the peace. 
If leading statesmen of the Soviet Union continued to speak in this 
sense the echo from Germany would become quite different. I ex- 
plained to him briefly the intentions of the German Government, 
pointed in particular to the German desire to continue the policy of 
the Berlin Treaty and to promote intensively German-Russian trade 
along with the best possible political relations to the benefit of both 
countries. We were far from having hostile intentions toward the 
Soviet Union. Voroshilov welcomed this attitude, which was quite 
in accord with his views, but could not refrain from again referring 
to the familiar disturbing factor with which Litvinov is evidently 
operating very strongly. He dwelt a particularly long time on 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf, in which connection he finally said that two 
words of the Chancellor’s in public would be enough to (evidently 
something missing) the impression that the anti-Soviet tendency of 
the book still had validity today. Naturally, I again brought up our 
counterarguments, but he came back to this time and again. 

Voroshilov also stressed repeatedly that the Red Army recalled with 
great satisfaction the cooperation with the Reichswehr; he hoped 
that in this regard, too, the old good relationship would be restored 
once more. I replied that the same wish was held by the Reichswehr, 
as I had been able to note just recently in a conversation with the 


*The reference is to a radio address by Ministerialrat Halensleben of the 
Prussian Ministry of Science, Art, and Education on Jan. 10. An account of 
the coverage of the speech in the Soviet press was given in report A/80 of Jan. 
10 from the Embassy in Moscow (M151/M005196-204). 
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_ Reichswehr Minister. But we must state openly that after the Red 
Army had turned us out, so to speak, we were maintaining reserve 
and waiting until the Red Army took the initiative in resuming rela- 
tions. This made Voroshilov very thoughtful and he did not reply. 
General impression of the conversation: Voroshilov, who belongs 
to the circles closest to Stalin and is one of the most influential per- 
sonages in the Soviet Union, is basically for the best German-Russian 
relations. I also gained the unmistakable impression that with him 
personally there is the will and the desire to be effectual in this di- 
rection. However, doubtless Litvinov’s line of argument concerning 
the possibility of hostile intentions on the part of Germany has also 
made a strong impression on him; at least he does not have a line of 
argument with which to oppose this successfully. Thus, a German 
initiative to weaken Litvinov’s line of argument would be a great 

support for him in particular. 
NapoLtny 


No. 177 
8115/580201-10 
Foreign Minister Neurath to Ambassador Bergen 


Berxin, January 11, 1934. 
Sent January 12. 
zu Il Vat. 213 


Dear Bercen: Thank you very much for your detailed letter of 
December 28.1. I am very much in agreement with your proposal to 
give in the near future a general reply in response to the various 
memoranda and notes which the Cardinal Secretary of State had sent 
you in connection with the implementation of the Reich Concordat. 
While retaining the train of ideas, we have somewhat altered, short- 
ened, or supplemented your draft in places. Thus, at the mention of 
article 32 2 we have also added a passage about the Austrian Christmas 
pastoral letter.* 

Appended I am sending you the new text of the memorandum and 
I should be grateful if you would give the document, of which I have 
informed the Reich Chancellor and Herr Buttmann, to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State in the name of the Reich Government as soon as 
possible and would be so good as to notify me by telegram when this 


has been done.* 


171 Vat. 21: Document No. 152. 
2 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 371. 


, document No. 149, footnote 4. 
4 Soe No. 2 of Jan. 15, 1934, Bergen reported that he had delivered the 


memorandum to the Cardinal Secretary of State on that day without further 
discussion (8115/H580281). 
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For the rest I shall continue to keep an eye personally on the Con- 
cordat question and, in particular, shall see that Ministerialdirektor 
Buttmann at the beginning of February takes up the negotiations 
for which he previously, in writing, held out prospects; ° I shall also 
see whether one or other of the separate notes of the Vatican can be 
answered in writing if possible before that time. 

Yours, etc. NEURATH 


[Enclosure] 


MeEeMoRANDUM 


The German Government has submitted to a thorough examination 
the various memoranda and notes relating to the implementation of 
the Reich Concordat transmitted to it by the Holy See. It has been 
of the opinion from the start that the complex problems brought up 
for discussion can be more easily cleared up by means of a confiden- 
tial oral exchange of views commensurate with the friendly relations 
between the Reich and the Holy See than by a long-drawn-out ex- 
change of documents or by public discussions. The Reich Govern- 
ment would like therefore to reserve further treatment of the indi- 
vidual questions for the oral negotiations which were agreed to by the 
German Plenipotentiary, Ministerialdirektor Buttmann, on December 
18 and 19 of last year.® It believes, however, that it should precede 
these future discussions with a few remarks of a general character, 
occasioned particularly by His Excellency the Cardinal Secretary of 
State’s pro memoria of October 19, 1933,’ and the unusually sharp 
reproaches made in it. 

Among the great objectives which German National Socialism has 
set for itself and which from the start it has striven for with unshak- 
able resolution and steadfast confidence are the unification of the entire 
German people and the destruction of communism in Germany. 

The fight against communism had already been taken up by Na- 
tional Socialism at a time when the number of its followers was still 
small and the means of power which it lacked had to be compensated 
for by full personal effort. The blood sacrifices show the ways 
through which the struggle was pushed and those who fell are shining 
examples of devotion to the fatherland. Having assumed the govern- 
ment, National Socialism overcame communism, thus saved Germany 
from destruction, and protected the Church from attacks which it had 
to tolerate in other countries. The fight against communism and 
its attendant phenomena in Germany will be further pursued with 
all energy and resolution to the point of total destruction. The Ger- 

° Cf. documents Nos. 135 and 239. 


* See documents Nos. 183 and 136. 
™Document No. 17, enclosure. 
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man Government would very gladly welcome it if the institutions of 
the Church with their great moral weapons would give the State more 
support, possibly by strengthening its inner mission, in this fight 
against a common foe. 

The pro memoria of October 19 speaks of “flagrant acts of unlaw- 
fulness and violence in Germany, and particularly in certain regions, 
which violate inalienable rights and freedoms of the Catholic reli- 
gion protected by the Concordat, and create a situation which differs 
from the experiences of the tragic Kulturkampf of the past only by 
its greater harshness and despotism.” Nothing is further from the 
mind of the German Government than the intention of fostering a 
struggle between Church and State in any way. Even outside the 
limits defined by agreement the Church may enjoy in Germany 
extensive freedoms and rights protected by the power of the State. 


_In his programmatic speech on March 238, 1933,8 the Reich Chancellor 


stated that the national Government sees in the two Christian Con- 
fessions the weightiest factors for the maintenance of our nationality, 
and in Christianity the unshakable foundations of the ethical and 
moral life of our nation, and that it places the greatest value on con- 
tinuing to promote and develop friendly relations with the Holy See. 
In the sense of those statements the Reich Government proposed to the 
Holy See that negotiations be undertaken for the purpose of con- 
cluding a Reich concordat—something which no previous German 
Government had dared to do. Wishing to intensify the confidential 
relations between the Reich and the Holy See and to bring about a 
peaceful settlement, it included in the Concordat questions that could 
have been settled by the State unilaterally by way of legislation. Long 
before his assumption of power and from then on with the whole 
authority of the Government supported by the people, the Reich 
Chancellor made known his sincere desire and intention to respect and 
protect the rights of the Christian churches, to live with them in peace, 
and to work together harmoniously with them. He stretched out 
his hand to the German Episcopate and thereby, with an eye to Ger- 
many’s future, put aside the thoughts of the past in which the 
National Socialist movement had been vigorously combatted even by 
the Catholic clergy. The response to this call to peace and coopera- 
tion has not so far been so strong and unreserved everywhere, however, 
as could be expected. A number of Episcopal announcements have 
been encumbered with all sorts of reservations, some church dignitaries 
permit an unjustified critical attitude to be evident, many of the 
younger clergy, especially in southern Germany, make no secret of 
their dislike for the new Reich. National Socialism is not trying to 


®The text of the speech is printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 
4th ed., vol. 1, pp. 34-47. Extracts in English translation are in Baynes, The 


Speeches of Adolf Hitler, vol. 1, pp. 370-372. 
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create a new religious movement. It leaves the Christian churches 
full freedom, gives them the protection of the State, and considers 
itself to be free of religious prejudices. It is therefore inappro- 
priate when in the pro memoria of October 19 objection is made to “the 
dismissal of countless Catholic civil servants, employees, and trade 
union secretaries without compensation, solely on the ground of 
former active affiliation with political parties which the German 
Catholics had long and not without reason regarded as the traditional 
defenders of their religious interests.” National Socialism desires 
rather the restoration of the civil service according to the well-tried 
old Prussian and German pattern, according to which the civil 
service was characterized by unity‘and freedom from denominational 
prejudice and was appraised solely by accomplishment and character. 

On the way to the intellectual and spiritual unification of the 
German people, the national movement had not only to bridge the deep 
cleft which the false Marxist teachings and agitation had torn through 
the nation, but had also to remedy the religious splits which constantly 
widened to the detriment of the whole nation. Certain politically 
active clergy contributed a good deal to widening this split; they 
abused their position of double power and intervened in State matters 
in a way which was bound to call forth strong resentment and re- 
actions. It happened that Catholic clergymen who were at the same 
time members of Parliament interfered continually in the business of 
the various departments and even wished to influence decisively the 
handling of personnel matters. Such interference by the political 
clergymen became noticeable in all sorts of areas. It contributed to 
the identification of the Center party with the German Catholic 
clergy and saddled the latter with the reproach of inadmissible 
political activity. In order to eliminate the resulting hindrances and 
frictions in the interest of a clear-cut separation of clergy and poli- 
ticians, the Government had to lay decisive importance on the clergy 
being withdrawn from the political battles. This does not mean, as 
mostly younger clergymen claim, a demotion to the status of a second- 
class citizen. Rather, the detachment from the daily political battle 
gives the clergymen for the first time the possibility of devoting them- 
selves without impediment to the high duties of their calling. In this 
sense the Reich Government proposed the arrangement in article 32 
of the Reich Concordat. It would be gratified if the Holy See would 
bring openly to public knowledge the regulations to be issued by it in 
accordance therewith, whereby membership in political parties and 
activity for such parties is to be prohibited to clergymen and mem- 
bers of religious orders. This seems to be all the more necessary 
since the Christmas pastoral letter of the Austrian Episcopate—which 
contains a general challenge to National Socialism and an unau- 
thorized criticism of internal German conditions—is being fre- 
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quently interpreted by public opinion in Germany as a kind of cir- 
cumvention of article 32 which leads to the conclusion that there is 
_ an understanding between the German and the Austrian Episcopates. 

The pro memoria of October 19 stresses that the Holy See had ful- 
filled the wish of the Reich Government for speedy ratification of 
the Reich Concordat in spite of serious misgivings. The Reich 
Government is glad to recognize the friendly attitude which the Holy 
See observed during the start and progress of the negotiations on the 
Reich Concordat; it recalls with particular thanks the great coopera- 
tiveness of His Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State, which 
contributed materially to the speedy conclusion of the negotiations. 
On the other hand, however, the Reich Government considers that, 
in the expectation of a further consolidation of the friendly relations 
between the Reich and the Holy See as well as pacification in the 
religious field, it largely complied with the wishes of the Holy See 
and thereby also granted requests with which no previous govern- 
ment had been able to comply. It is desirous of respecting now, as in 
the past, the recognized rights and those which were conceded and 
of fulfilling the obligations it entered into. This applies also to 
article 27 of the Reich Concordat. In this respect it may be pointed 
out that the setting up of an exempt ministry serving mainly the 
religious interests of the Catholic members of the armed forces has 
so far failed only because of difficulties caused by Catholic clerical 
quarters and the extensive demands made by the Holy See in other 
areas. 

It was precisely the extensive nature of the concessions made by 
the Reich Government in the Concordat which led to the difficulties 
which have been variously mentioned in the communications of the 
Secretariat of State of His Holiness. Thus, without the broad reach 
of article 31 the attempt would not have been made to list and revive 
a number of Catholic organizations; it goes beyond all expectations 
and any reasonable extent and cannot be brought into harmony with 
the basic idea of article 31. What other country possesses and pre- 
serves such an assorted mass of religious organizations? 

The disciplined course of the national revolution in Germany, 
unique in history, permits other countries all too easily to overlook 
its great depth and breadth. The aims of National Socialism have 
been broadly conceived; its tremendous tasks of epochal importance 
for Germany and the general peace can be realized only by deter- 
mined fighting, and over a considerable period of time. It was un- 
avoidable that, in this tremendous new construction, stones fell from 
the scaffolding in the first stage and injured passers-by. The injured 
persons are to be sympathized with; the attempt will be made to heal 
their wounds. But our sights must be directed toward the future 
beyond these individual cases, regrettable as they are. The same is 
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true of the Concordat, in the opinion of the Reich Government, and 
of its implementation, which will always receive its fullest attention 
and serious regard. i 


No. 178 


7467/H179788-92 + 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 12 of January 11 Romg, January 12, 1934—2: 30 a. m. 
Received January 12—5: 40 a.m. 
II Abr. 111. 


ConvVERSATION WitrH MussoLini 


I first informed Mussolini of your telegram No. 11 of January 10,* 
with the exception of the last sentence. He was very attentive, ex- 
pressed approval, and finally remarked that it did not show conclu- 
sively whether we wish to negotiate on the basis of the French 
memorandum or to make further inquiries. He himself had told 
Sir John Simon quite clearly and unmistakably that, in his opinion, 
the world had to choose between an illegal rearmament of Germany 
and acceptance of the German proposals. [legal rearmament was 
preventable only by war, which could not be seriously considered by 
any one. Acceptance of Hitler’s proposals, however, was definitely 
to be preferred to an illegal rearmament. He could therefore only 
urgently advise Sir John Simon that England should accept this posi- 
tion. In this connection he had told him that immediately upon the 
receipt of the English reply he would publish the document on dis- 
armament handed to Simon,? as well as that on League of Nations 
reform,’ in order to leave it to world public opinion to judge the 
matter. He had also told Simon that the only way to make progress 
was to have confidence in Hitler’s political attitude. Simon had re- 
plied that this existed in England even today, but not in the same 
degree with respect to other leading figures of National Socialism. 
He, Mussolini, had contradicted this by referring to the absolute 
subordination of all of them to Hitler. The German counterproposal 
was not to be despised by the other Powers, particularly—in case of 
approval of a 300,000-man army with a short period of service and 
the necessary arms—the abolition of the Reichswehr, which the other 
side had always represented as being a dangerous instrument; further- 


* Document No. 172. 


*See document No. 164 and footnote 2. The Italian memorandum as pub- 
lished on Jan. 31 contained some textual differences from that handed to Simon. 
Cf. Great Britain, Cmd. 4512, Mise. No. 3 (1934), pp. 15-20. 

*See British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 164, enclosure. 
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more, acceptance of supervision and, finally, return to the League of 
Nations. On the basis of Suvich’s communications,‘ I hinted at cer- 
tain immediate disarmament measures to be taken by the heavily 
armed countries, which allegedly, in the opinion of the Italians, would 
require a modification of the German demands. He replied that this 
question would be reserved for later discussion if first of all accept- 
ance in principle of the German proposals were certain, with abolition 
of the Reichswehr, acceptance of supervision, and later re-entry into 
the League of Nations. 

At a remark from me with regard to the SA and SS, he stated that 
if supervision applied to these, France would probably make no diffi- 
culties in the long run. The Convention should, in his opinion, re- 
main in force until 1940. The French Ambassador had asked him 
why he made no provision for stages, whereupon he had replied that 
the establishment of stages was entirely superfluous, since the trans- 
formation of the Reichswehr into a short-service army would take 
years anyway. As he visualized further procedure, bilateral con- 
versations would first of all be continued and then a decision of the 
four Powers brought about, which would then have to be submitted 
to the Disarmament Conference. The forthcoming session would 
merely be able to decide on further adjournment. He would strongly 
advise us to reply to the French memorandum by making inquiries 
and not take it as a basis for substantial discussion; rather to await 
first the result of the Anglo-Italian consultation. 

With regard to the League of Nations, he confirmed Suvich’s state- 
ments and said, in reply to a question from me, that the sanctions to 
be abolished could not be replaced by anything that bore a resemblance 
to them, nor by economic sanctions, but only by sanctions of a moral 
kind. He considered Germany’s re-entry absolutely necessary, after 
the reform had been carried out. First, re-entry was then unob- 
jectionable if equality of rights were obtained prior to that; secondly, 
however, it was necessary in the German interest because otherwise 
Russia would enter and, together with France, would make the League 
of Nations an instrument of anti-German policy. 

Since Litvinov’s visit,’ he viewed Russian policy with the greatest 
misgivings. He had tried to make it clear to Litvinov here that an 
anti-German policy could bring Russia into the orbit of France and 
the Little Entente and in this way involve her in the most serious 
complications in Europe. Litvinov had replied that the development 
was not the fault of Russia, but of Germany, and he mentioned the 
Hugenberg memorandum,’ Rosenberg’s Ukrainian plans, Rosenberg’s 


* See document No. 164. 
5 See document No. 130 and footnote 1. 
®* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 312. 
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negotiations with the Japanese in Berlin,’ and the German-Polish 
conversations. To be sure, the chief reason for Russia’s attitude, in 
Mussolini’s opinion, was the destruction of communism in Germany, 
as a consequence of which the Soviets now perceive in National So- 
cialism their most dangerous enemy. Germany’s attitude toward 
Russia was comprehensible to him only if we were certain that Japan 
intended to attack Russia very soon. True, the situation in the East 
was very tense, but the fore-mentioned certainty [of Japanese inten- 
tion to attack] nevertheless did not exist. I objected to his presenta- 
tion of German policy toward Russia and said, moreover, that at 
the moment there was hardly anything we could do to change Russian 
policy, which seemed to have been decided. At any rate, I would con- 
sider a policy of courting Russia a very mistaken one. Another tone 
was in order in dealing with the Soviets. Mussolini agreed to that 
and said that he thought the chance of a change in Russian policy was 
not yet altogether lost. As for our conversations with Poland, Po- 
land’s duplicity was . . .* in the form of the Russo-Polish proposals 
to the Baltic States,? which had been accepted with enthusiasm by Lith- 
uania, while Latvia and Estonia were weak and vacillating and only 
Finland really took a negative attitude. Russian policy was also 
behind Turkish machinations in the southeast, which had created a 
bad situation for Bulgaria. He had repeatedly advised Bulgaria in 
vain to come to an understanding with Greece and Turkey. It was 
now difficult to help Bulgaria. She had not succeeded really in 
making a friend in the world; she had not even cultivated Italian 
friendship. I expressed the opinion that one should not allow oneself 
to become frightened by the maze of pacts. After the awakening of 
revisionist sentiment in the past few years, it was natural that a re- 
action should now set in, because the beati possidentes became fearful 
of Germany’s growing strength. It was important to weather with 
steady nerves this period of frightened reaction which had now set in. 
He agreed with this reasoning and referred to his policy toward 
Rumania; he had coolly rejected her suggestions for extending the 
treaty of friendship or, at least, for immediately resuming contact 
after its expiration. In reply to a hint from me with regard to con- 
ducting Italian policy on the basis of the Danube memorandum ” and 
to the possibility of a German-Italian understanding on this basis, he 
stated that it would indeed be important to stiffen the backs of Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, but that it was necessary first to await the decision 
of Bulgaria. 


Hasseri 


" Cf. document No. 127. 

*The German text of the sentence lacks a verb. Possibly it was garbled in 
transmission. 

° See documents Nos. 169 and 187. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 
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No. 179 


6114/B454179-80 
The Chargé d' Affaires in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Vienna, January 12, 1934—9:40 p. m. 
No. 3 of January 12 Received January 12—11: 30 p. m. 


IT Oe. 123. 

With reference to your telegram No. 6 of January 10} 

Prince Waldeck arrived as planned and left for Berlin via Prague 
today at 5:10 p.m. Yesterday he had conferences in the course of 
the day with Schattenfroh and Frauenfeld. Later in the evening 
he went to Frauenfeld’s apartment, at the request of the latter, where 
Schattenfroh and the Heimwehr leader, Alberti, were also present 
with Adjutant Flohr for negotiations scheduled previously by the 
latter. The police, who had evidently learned of Alberti’s intention 
to negotiate, appeared in Frauenfeld’s apartment soon after his ar- 
rival with numerous plain-clothes men, led by Deputy Police President 
Skubl. Skubl is considered to be Fey’s trusted representative; he 
was again charged with the functions of Minister of Security tonight. 
All those present, including Prince Waldeck, were interrogated and 
detained for a considerable time, during which the responsible Gov- 
ernment authorities were asked by telephone for instructions.° 

Soon after Waldeck had informed me of this by telephone, Minister 
Hornbostel ¢ called me up to inform me of the incident and discuss the 
further handling of it. Hornbostel at once took the position that 
Waldeck was to be treated as a distinguished foreigner and proposed 
that he at once return to the Legation inconspicuously escorted by a 
high police official and go back to Germany as soon as possible. I 
accepted this proposal on condition that Waldeck’s presence here did 
not become known and no new incidents were created. 

Prince Waldeck accordingly remained at the Legation until his 
departure. 

The arrest of Schattenfroh and Frauenfeld evidently occurred for 
the purpose of stopping their negotiations with Alberti, which, as 
T have heard, were exceedingly embarrassing to the Government. Con- 
sequently, reprisals concerning agents [sic] Himmler-Karwinsky are 


probably not automatically applicable.* 
: Erpacu 


1 See document No. 167, footnote 3. q : 

* Alfred Eduard Frauenfeld, National Socialist Gauleiter of Vienna. 

Marginal note: “Explained to me today orally by Prince Waldeck. The 
Foreign Minister is informed. H[iiffer], Jan. 13.” . 

‘Theodor Hornbostel, Director of the Political Department (Foreign Affairs) 
in the Austrian Federal Chancellery. : : 

5 This evidently refers to a statement by Himmler to Austrian State Secretary 
for Security Karwinsky 2 weeks earlier that further arrests of National Socialist 
gauleiters in Austria would be countered by the arrest of 500 Austrians in Ger- 
many (Hiiffer memorandum of Jan. 18: 8663/E606482-83). See also document 


No. 184. 
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No. 180 


9556 /H672754-59 ; 
9556/H672761 


Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Bern, January 12, 1934. 
e. o. II Ts. 75. 


On my visit to Prague, the following questions were, among others, 
discussed in detail. 


1. Sudeten German Relief Action.’ 


The situation of the Sudeten Germans got much worse just at the 
time of my stay in Prague. On the one hand, the Czech Govern- 
ment now abandoned every last consideration for Henlein’s Sudeten 
German Home Front, prohibited all meetings, and arrested the sec- 
retary and other close collaborators of Henlein. The struggle against 
the National Socialists was likewise intensified and all National So- 
ciulists in Dux and Bodenbach, who were known as such, were placed 
under police surveillance and required to report three times a day. 
It is therefore extremely difficult for the Legation to get in touch 
at all with leading persons in the party. The provisional party 
executive is still at liberty but is apparently already known to the 
Czech Government, so that the individual men are being rigorously 
watched. It was possible only by means of many precautionary 
measures to get in touch with a leading member of the provisional 
party executive, who had at the time also discussed the Sudeten Ger- 
man relief action with the Reich Chancellor, and to talk over the 
pertinent questions with him. 

It appeared, first of all, that the party urgently requests that no 
neutral middleman be brought into this relief action, for every one 
who has been used in this work is already, by this very fact, exposed 
to immediate arrest. The party naturally welcomed most gratefully 
the action desired by the Reich Chancellor, viewing it as a moral 
support of the greatest importance to the entire party. 

Specifically the following was agreed upon: 

First of all, the gentleman in question received 8,036 Czechoslovak 
crowns as the personal gift of the Reich Chancellor for the wife of 
the deceased Deputy, Knirsch, as well as 30,000 Czechoslovak crowns 
as the January installment for the relief of needy members of the 
party and their families. He was informed, moreover, that the pro- 
posed subsidies in the amount of 50,000 Czechoslovak crowns for 
Frau Knirsch, the current relief payment of 30,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns a month for the next few months, as well as the costs of the 
defense in the political trials in the amount of 180,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns were being approved. Likewise, bail for Herr Krebs in the 


+ See document No. 187. 
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amount of 200,000 Czechoslovak crowns, which was raised in part 
from trade union funds, in part from the savings accounts of the 
workers and other members of the party, and which has been forfeited, 
is being repaid by the Reich in the amount of 200,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns. On the other hand, the amount of 500,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns, which was allegedly taken from the trade union funds in 


- Aussig,” will have to be examined more closely. The gentleman in 


question promised to take with him on a visit to Berlin planned for 
the next week the necessary supporting data and to report again on 
the matter to the Reich Chancellor. 

Details were agreed upon with regard to the payment of the sums 
not yet handed over. Except for the sum of 500,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns, which is still left open, and with respect to which it is better 
not to have the Legation involved, the amounts are to be sent by 
courier, if possible, in notes of 5,000 Czechoslovak crowns in cash, to 
the Legation, and forwarded by the latter, to the extent that this is 
possible, in larger or smaller amounts to the places in question. The 
sum allowed for the defense is to be handed to a member of the pro- 
visional executive of the National Socialist party, who, as a special 
assignment, handles legal matters. In the event that the persons in 
question should be arrested in the meantime, the Legation has been 
given the names of substitutes. 

With regard to the relief action, I refer, moreover, to the passage, 
a copy of which is enclosed,’ from a letter from Knirsch, the leader 
of the Sudeten Germans, to the Deputy Krebs, which he composed 
as a kind of political testament a few days before his death. 


2. Directive of the Deputy of the Fuhrer, Reich Minister Hess, con- 
cerning the Sudeten Germans.’ 

The acting chairman of the National Socialist party has been se- 
cretly informed of the enclosed directive, which was also discussed 
by the drafting officer orally in Munich on the 4th with Reich Min- 
ister Hess. He welcomed the directive most emphatically and grate- 
fully and expected it to bring considerable relief for the party. It 
has been arranged with His Excellency Koch that he is to inform 
M. Benes of the directive unofficially after it appears and that he is 
to express the hope that an accommodating attitude must now be 
expected also from the Czech side with respect to the émigrés and 
the question of the judicial decisions of the Czech courts against the 


National Socialists. 
3. The question of the émigrés. 

a) Even if, according to my observation, the scene in the streets 
of Prague is dominated to a large extent by the émigrés and their 


2 See document No. 132. 
2 Not printed (9556/EH672760). 
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political propaganda, particularly on the newsstands and in the book 
stores, nevertheless, in the view of the Legation, a decided decline 
in their effect abroad is to be noted. The atrocity propagandists are 
gradually running out of venom and those voices are on the increase 
which express recognition of the positive and constructive work done 
by National Socialism in Germany. It has proved to be entirely the 
right course for the Legation to avoid the written replies about the 
atrocity reports, which the émigrés frequently demanded in the Czecho- 
slovak press. Moreover, the repeated steps and complaints of the 
Legation with the Czech Government regarding the activity of the 
émigrés could not achieve thus far a decisive success despite all assur- 
ances, because the émigrés were sure of the most vigorous support by 
the German and Czech Social Democratic parties, which are repre- 
sented in the Government. 

6) The economic boycott of German goods, on the other hand, con- 
tinues undiminished and is undoubtedly supported by the tendency of 
the Government to level off imports from Germany and exports to 
that country. 


4. German-Czech Economic Policy. 


The measures, which were undoubtedly taken consciously and inten- 
tionally by the Czech Government, to reduce the large German favor- 
able balance of trade with Czechoslovakia have in the last 2 years led 
to complete success. While in 1931 German trade with Czechoslovakia 
still had a favorable balance of 1} billion Czechoslovak crowns, in 
recent months it has already become unfavorable. According to the 
opinion of the Legation and the enclosed memorandum of the Com- 
mercial Attaché, serious representations to the Czech Government 
are now presumably necessary. 

Department W is being informed in order that it may take further 
action. 


5. Alleged plans for a Putsch in the Sudeten German area. 

A member of the interim executive of the National Socialist party 
sent me word in Prague that in the party cells in the northern Bohemia 
area they were recently agitating for a Putsch. Many young hot-heads 
joyfully expressed their readiness to participate in such a venture. 
A complete organization had already arisen. It was commonly stated 
that the idea for the operation originated in Reichswehr Group Com- 
mand 4 in Dresden. There they expected a Putsch of Czech fascists in 
the nature of the assault on the barracks at Brno,® at the end of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March. The confusion that the venture will 


‘Not printed (9556/H672763-66). 
*On Jan. 23, 1933, a group of men said to be members of General Gajda’s Czech 


fascist movement had attempted to seize the barracks of a Czechoslovak infantry 
regiment in Brno. 
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create is to be exploited at the same time for a German Putsch in the 
Sudeten German area. 

The informant asked that we take the necessary steps as soon as pos- 
sible to call the thing off at Reichswehr Group Command, in case it 
really originates there. The informant stated that the whole move- 
ment was doomed to complete failure and that those who were support- 
ing it were “irresponsible muddle-heads.” 

The German Military Attaché in Prague, with whom I had dis- 
cussed the matter, will in the next few days personally investigate 
these rumors in Dresden. Nevertheless, it would probably be desirable 
if the Reichswehr Ministry were informed of the matter by the 
[Foreign] Minister from here, too. A note to this effect from the 
Foreign Minister for the Reichswehr Minister is enclosed.’ 

Departments I and VI are being informed of points 1 and 2. 

Division D is being informed of point 3. 

Department W is being informed of points 3 and 4. 

I shall likewise, at the direction of the State Secretary, inform Reich 
Minister Hess orally concerning my trip to Prague, particularly with 
respect to points 1-3. 

HUFrer 


[Enclosure] 


Bertin, January ... , 1934. 


With reference to my directive [concerning the control offices] ® 
Thereby order as follows: 


1. I forbid in principle negotiations or discussions by party author- 
ities or party members with Sudeten German persons without prior 
contact with the control offices in Dresden and Passau. 

2. I forbid all manifestations with respect to the borderlands, 
gatherings, or demonstrations, concerning Sudeten German questions, 
by units or organizations, without the express approval of the respon- 
sible authorities. roan 

8. I forbid the sending of National Socialist propaganda, press, 
and publicity material, etc., to Czechoslovakia. 

4. I forbid all political activity on the part of members and 
organizations of the party extending across the Czech border. 

5. I refer again to the ban on admission of Sudeten Germans to the 
SA, SS, St., and HJ, as well as to the Labor Service camps. ies 

SS 


® Colonel Falkenhorst. 


™Not printed (9556/E672762). ; 
Pathe passage in brackets was supplied from another copy of this document 


(9556/E672772). The reference is to a directive issued by Hess on Dec. 7, 
1933, stating that in view of the large influx of Sudeten German refugees 
“the establishment of control offices had turned out to be absolutely necessary 
to protect State and party from unpleasant surprises.” According to the 
directive, all party members escaping into Germany from Czechoslovakia were 
required to report to refugee control offices either at Dresden or Passau in 
order to obtain papers on the basis of which they could then apply for residence 
permits and assistance by the State or party. (9151/H643937) 
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No. 181 


6609/E497404—05 
The Ambassador in.the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Moscow, January 18, 1934—11: 00 p. m. 
No. 7 of January 13 Received January 14—4: 30 a. m. 


TV Ru. 198. 


At a social gathering Twardowski had a very friendly and frank 
conversation of 2 hours with the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Red Army, Yegorov. Yegorov stressed the very friendly feelings of 
the Red Army for the Reichswehr and the desire to restore the old rela- 
tionship. Unfortunately, the realization of this wish was being hin- 
dered at present by the German policy. He said that he did not 
understand anything about policy, but he, too, then cited the German 
actions—which are well known from Litvinov’s line of argument— 
that had aroused the distrust of the Soviet Union. Twardowski natu- 
rally made the appropriate refutation of this. 

When Twardowski went more closely into the circumstances that 
actually led to the estrangement between the Red Army and the 
Reichswehr, Yegorov replied that the dissolution of the stations? was 
only the result of the changed political situation and that they re- 
frained from detailing Russian officers to courses during the summer 
because they had had the impression in the Soviet Union that Soviet 
citizens in Germany at that time were molested, beaten, thrown into 
prison, etc., for no reason, and they feared that this could also happen 
to the officers, which would necessarily have led to serious conflict. 
They had wanted to avoid this. At any rate, there had not been any 
injurious intent in the refusal; he was also not aware that the 
Military Attaché had presented the refusal in any monstrous fashion. 
He gave assurance that no instructions had been issued for this. 

When Twardowski remarked that we had also received a report that 
the Red Army had supplied information about the Reichswehr to the 
French General Staff, Yegorov reacted with convincing indignation: 
Such a thing could not happen without his knowledge, and he would 
never offer his hand for such machinations which would be dis- 
honorable and contrary to military honor. 

Yegorov then still stayed for a long time and praised courses which 
he had taken with the Reichswehr, in which connection he did not 
conceal his sympathies for the Reichswehr, which in spite of insufficient 
equipment was the best army in the world. He repeated once more: 
Change your policy and everything will be all right again. 


+ See document No. 47 and footnote 3. 
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Although Yegorov is a non-political personage, nevertheless the 
statements of the Chief of the General Staff are characteristic of the 
feeling in the Red Army, in which for the time being the sympathies 
for Pormany are still very predominant, although here, too, other 
influences can gain the upper hand in time.? 

Napotny 


* See document No. 191. 


* 


No. 182 


9564/E673225—26 


Foreign Minister Neurath to Hungarian Foreign Minister Kénya 


Brruin, January 13, 1984. 
II Dag) 41. 


Excentency: In the discussions with the Reich Chancellor in June 
1933, the Royal Hungarian Minister President had suggested an ex- 
pansion of German-Hungarian economic relations. Since then, 
several preliminary discussions have been held on how this goal can 
be attained.? Now that the domestic economic conditions which will 
make it possible to realize the goal which both Governments are 
striving for have also been created in Germany in the case of several 
commodities, the Reich Government, as Herr v. Mackensen has in 
the meantime informed Your Excellency, has now signified its willing- 
ness to enter into official negotiations with the Royal Hungarian 
Government.® 

In the negotiations the Reich Government will be guided by the 
aim of granting Hungary a position in the German market which 
takes into account the special Hungarian needs. It expects that 
Hungary will also on its part eliminate the obstacles which at present 
stand in the way of German imports to Hungary. I hope that in this 
way it will be possible not only to stem the decline in mutual trade 
which unfortunately has set in recently, but to bring about a sub- 
stantial intensification of the mutual sales in accordance with the 
conditions of production in the two countries. 

By the selection of Ministerialdirigent Geheimrat Waldeck* as 
chairman of the German delegation the Reich Government wished to 
show that it intends to conduct the negotiations with the firm deter- 
mination to reach an early, positive conclusion. 


1 See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 324 and 329. 

2The most recent of these was a confidential conversation held in Berlin on 
Dec. 11, 1933, between Ritter and de Winchkler of the Hungarian Foreign 
Trade Office (9580/E674988-92) . 

*In telegram No. 1 of Jan. 4 Ritter had instructed Mackensen to inform Kanya 
that the Reich Government proposed the opening of official economic negotiations 
in Budapest on Jan. 16 (9580/E675011-12) . 

* Of the Reich Ministry of Hconomics. 
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I should be grateful to Your Excellency if you would accord a 
friendly reception to Geheimrat Waldeck (who will deliver this letter 
to you personally) and to the German delegation, and if you on your 
part would give these negotiations your special attention. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
the expression of my highest consideration. 

FREIHERR VY. NEURATH 


No. 183 
6692/H098739-49 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


SECRET Toxyo, January 15, 1934. 
No. 179 Received February 7. 
IV Ja. 152. 


PoxrricaL Reprorr 


Subject: The proclaiming of Manchukuo to be an empire. The ques- 
tion of the recognition of Manchukuo by the Powers. Effects upon 
German-Japanese relations. 


I. The creation of the Empire of Manchukuo. 
Il. The recognition of Manchuria. 
III. Germany’s attitude toward Manchuria. 
IV. Concluding remarks. 


With reference to my telegram of January 8.1 
I 


Tue CREATION OF THE Empire or MANcCHUKUO 


The thin veil, which until recently overlay the intentions of the 
Japanese Government with regard to Manchukuo, has now been lifted. 
The press speaks quite openly of the impending proclamation of 
Regent Pu-yi as Emperor of Manchukuo, to take place on March 1. 
Moreover, the Foreign Ministry has issued an official press release on 
this subject. The Foreign Ministry mentions four reasons which de- 
termine the support of the Japanese Government for the Manchukuo 
project: 


(1) The movement in Manchuria aiming at proclaiming Manchukuo 
as an empire accords with the divine will; (2) this movement furnishes 
additional proof of Manchukuo’s independence; (3) establishment of 
the empire would be proof that. Manchukuo has definitively become a 
member of the community of nations, and would prove that J apan 
would never annex Manchukuo, as happened with Korea; (4) with the 
definitive establishment of Manchukuo’s sovereignty and the heredi- 


* Telegram No. 3, not printed (8933/E626740). 
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tary continuity of Manchukuo’s rulers, the existence of Manchukuo 
would again be internationally recognized. 


This announcement so patently characterizes the dominant motives 
of Japan regarding Manchukuo that almost no comment is called for. 
The essential points at issue are: 


1, The statement that Japan does not want to annex Manchuria. 
This statement implies a victory of the moderate party in Japan, of 
Hirota in Le over the radical annexationists—that is, certain 
circles of the Army. The version related to me, that the Army was by 
no means happy over the establishment of the empire, therefore 
appears plausible. 

2. The endeavor of the Japanese Government to obtain international 
status for the new state by the proclamation of the monarchy, and thus 
to obtain its recognition by the Powers. Endeavors of this kind cer- 
tainly are especially prevalent among moderate circles, particularly 
Hirota, since recognition by the Powers would prove to the national- 
istic and annexationist elements that the policy followed was the right — 
one. 

3. There is a further motive, which was not announced in public— 
namely, that there are certain political considerations with respect to 
China and the Soviet Union. It is hoped that a Manchurian empire 
would exert a reinforced attraction upon North China and Mongolia 
and thus bring the more distant aims of Japanese policy closer to 
realization. Japanese thinking about relations with the Soviet Union 
has been briefly summarized in report No. 53 of January 9.2. The 


* Marginal note at this point: “That speaks precisely against our support of 
this policy. A[ltenburg].” 

Dirksen’s report No. 53 (M144/M005068-72) contained a translation of, and 
commentary on, Hirota’s New Year’s message to the press. The passage in 
Hirota’s message relating to the Soviet Union read as follows: 

“In its relations with the Soviet Union, Japan will-endeavor to remove the 
obstacles which stand in the way of an agreement concerning the North Man- 
churian railway, and will place its good offices at disposal [for this purpose]. 
Japan will endeavor to form a commission of three—Japan, Manchukuo, and 
the Soviet Union—for the settlement of frontier questions and will propose 
that Russian troop concentrations at the frontier be removed and that the Japa- 
nese fishing, oil, coal, and forest rights on Russian territory be confirmed. 

“If the Soviet Union does not consent to Japan’s proposals, and if it continues 
to concentrate troops on the Manchurian frontier, and finally goes over to the 
offensive,- Japan will without hesitation take all necessary steps for its own 
defense. Japan will do nothing, however, in any case, which could provoke 
the Soviet Union to attack.” 

Regarding this passage from Hirota’s message and that on China, Dirksen’s 
report commented as follows: 

“Of great interest is the treatment of the Soviet Union. The publication by 
Tass of the Japanese documents, the unfriendly speeches recently made by Soviet 
politicians, and the arrests in the railway zone are not mentioned; the good 
offices of Japan in the railway question are again offered, the reduction of the 
Soviet frontier defense is again hinted at, and mention is made of a renewed 
‘confirmation’, not of an ‘extension’ of Japanese rights on Soviet territory and in 
Soviet waters. The Foreign Minister obviously desires a settlement of Japanese- 
Russian relations, not least, to be sure, because their present state could encour- 
age all too easily the element among the generals that likes the idea of war. 

“In this connection it is of interest that an ‘Asahi’ report of Jan. 6 from 
Hsinking anticipates a readjustment of Manchukuo’s policy toward the Soviet 
Union on the oecasion of the planned proclamation of Pu-yi’s monarchy. The 
report suggests that Manchukuo will propose conclusion of a Manchurian- 
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establishment of the empire would be the smoke screen behind which 
the clarification of the relations with the Soviet Union, which Hirota 
desires, could be more easily accomplished. 


II 


Tuer RecoGnirion OF MANCHURIA 


No great gift of prophecy is needed to predict that Manchuria’s 
recognition by the Powers will be taken up by Hirota with great zeal. 
This is obvious from the tactical position in which Hirota finds himself. 
Having been called to office because he enjoyed the confidence of the 
military party, he aims at conducting a peaceful policy, eliminating 
international points of friction, and repressing the influence of the 
warmongers. So far, the positive results he has been able to show are 
slight. It is said that his influence with the military has already 
declined. The action now impending in Manchuria is the execution 
of his first political grand design; from this he wishes to proceed to 
the settlement of relations with China and Russia. It must therefore 
be Hirota’s aim to justify the soundness of his venture before his 
critics in Japan proper by attaining the recognition of Manchuria. 

If additional proof should be needed for the correctness of these 
conclusions, it lies in Hirota’s own words: Manchuria’s development 
is Japan’s most important political task or, as he put it in an article 
on which I am reporting separately, Japan will coordinate with her 
Manchurian policy her relations with the Great Powers in which she 
is most interested (United States, China, Soviet Union, England). 
The attitude toward Manchuria will therefore be the thermometer, 
as it were, with which Japan will register the temperature of her 


(Footnote 2—continued ) 


Russian nonaggression pact as compensation for a withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union’s reinforcements at the frontier. Japanese papers had already suggested 
a few days before that ‘fundamental steps toward the improvement of Japanese- 
Russian relations’ were imminent. Such a proposal from the Japanese-Man- 
churian side would represent a victory for Soviet diplomacy which heretofore 
would have been able to obtain a nonaggression pact from Japan only after 
settlement of all the pending questions under dispute. It would show that Japa- 
nese policy toward the Soviet Union had given in under pressure of the Russian 
concentration of troops. 

“The very negative attitude toward China stands in relation to the ‘great 
undertaking which Manchukuo plans for March 1.’ On March 1 the constitution 
will be proclaimed in Manchukuo, and this constitution will be monarchial. 
Nominally, the Manchu dynasty will again rule over a part of China and from 
there will presumably exert a strong attractive power on other parts of the 
Middle Empire, namely Mongolia and North China. On the Japanese side, they 
are counting on a breakdown of the Nanking Government, chiefly for reasons of 
financial policy, and with a severance of North China under Huang-fu. The 
latter would require dependence on the Manchu monarchy, and Japan could 
bring its China policy to fulfillment without force of arms. 

“On the other hand, the restoration of the Manchu dynasty under J apanese 
protection would eliminate the ‘loss of face’ involved in the withdrawal before 
the Soviet Union. And finally, they are counting on it that the proclamation 
of the monarchy in Manchukuo will create a new international situation, making 
the Be pein) a formal recognition of Manchukuo again acute.” 

ot found. 
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relations to third powers.. In view of the long-range nature of Japan’s 
task, the relations of Japan to other Powers will be permanently in- 
fluenced in their political and economic aspects by the respective 
attitudes of the Powers toward Manchuria. 


LEE}. 
GerMAny’s Arrirupe Towarp MANCHURIA 


That these general remarks apply also to Germany’s relations with 
Japan and that Germany’s attitude toward Manchuria will also per- 
manently and decisively influence German-Japanese relations has been 
proved by the developments in the few weeks since my accession to 
this post. Hirota’s invitation that I visit Manchuria, hinted at dur- 
ing the first interview,* and extended with full stress on the political 
implications during the second,’ is a clear indication that Japan in- 
tends to make the development of her relations with Germany, also, 
dependent upon Germany’s positive attitude toward Manchuria. 

A decision on the policy to be followed toward Manchuria is much 
more urgent for Germany than for the other Great Powers. The 
recognition of Manchuria is the only trump card Germany can play 
toward Japan to obtain political or economic advantages. The other 
Powers concerned—United States, Russia, China, England, even 
France—possess, as a result of the greater weight they derive from 
geopolitics or power, other possibilities, apart from their Manchurian 
policies, to turn Japan to account for their purposes by means of 
political gifts. Germany has only the recognition of Manchuria. 

It follows from this that Germany will receive compensations from 
Japan for the recognition of Manchuria only if this card is played 
early enough, that is, before the other Powers have recognized Man- 
churia. The German recognition is worth something to Japan only 
if it is the first one. Because Germany must give consideration to 
other Powers, it would perhaps be desirable not to announce the recog- 
nition of Manchuria unnecessarily early, but it should come, as I was 
told at the Foreign Ministry, “at least half an hour ahead of the 
others.” 

This moment has now arrived. Just when the exact moment of 
recognition should be fixed, whether prior to the creation of the empire 
in Manchukuo, or shortly thereafter, may be a matter of debate. 
What matters is that the basic decision to recognize must be taken 
by Germany now. It must be taken as a certainty that the other 
Powers, confronted with the creation of the empire and subjected to 


* See document No. 138. 


5 See document No. 154. % z 
° Marginal notes: “What are we offered in return?? B[tilow]. 
“TI told D[irksen] to ask what they would pay us for the recognition. 


N[eurath].” 
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Japanese pressure, will sooner or later take steps toward recognition. 
I have learned that the French Ambassador here is taking a lively 
interest in this question; the English Government has taken Man- 
churia—as I have reported elsewhere ’—out of the China Service and 
assigned it to the Embassy here. A few days ago the Belgian Am- 
bassador here, as he told a member of the Embassy, emphatically in 
a report to his Government recommended recognition. 

If I visualize the harmful repercussions that might accrue to Ger- 
many, in its relations with other countries, as a result of recognition of 
Manchuria in return for economic advantages, I arrive at the following 
result: on the part of France, England, or the United States no 
valid objections can be raised. The assertion that we are still bound 
by last year’s decisions of the Council of the League of Nations, 
since Germany’s withdrawal will not take effect until 2 years hence, 
might be met—if one does not wish to reject it altogether as too 
formalistic—by a suitable wording of the recognition. If certain 
countries, such as France, use this occasion to conjure up the specter 
of a later war against a German-Japanese opponent, one must take 
into account that in this case malice is a given quantity that has 
to be reckoned with. Such malice cannot in the least be overcome 
by a renunciation of the use of the few political and economic levers 
which we now have abroad. Quite the contrary. Besides, we could 
use the argument that recognition of Manchuria was made mainly in 
order to promote trade and exports. 

We have no reason now to be especially considerate of the Soviet 
Union at a moment when, according to today’s newspapers, the So- 
viet press is stressing the political anti-German nature of the French 
loans extended to Russia, and is citing Litvinov as saying that Ger- 
man-Soviet relations have changed so as to be practically unrecog- 
nizable. We want henceforth to continue good and normal relations 
with the Soviet Union. It is not our fault that it is more and more 
marching off into the camp of our political foes. It would be a 
mistake to run after her or to try regaining her favor by good be- 
havior. The Moscow mentality is most strongly impressed by the 
language of hard reality. The Soviet Union is most likely to come 
round if she sees that other economic, and perhaps even political, 
possibilities which are inconvenient to it are open to Germany. 

There remains China and the fear of the boycott. I do not be- 
lieve that concern over the political importance that China still has 
for us has a share in the counterargument against recognition of 
Manchuria. Now, when the force of circumstances has for a long 
period detached China’s most valuable and soundest part—Man- 
churia—from the body politic of China, when North China markedly 


™ See document No. 154. 
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begins to lean on Japan, when Chiang Kai-shek inwardly inclines 


toward Japan, and the south of China has become the prey of am- 
bitious and self-centered politicians, and generals, and of the Com- 
munists, such considerations no longer prevail. That this rump 
China does not even think it necessary to avoid snubbing Germany 
by the engagement of very dubious political émigrés of the German 
Social Democratic party should furnish us food for thought. 

Whether recognition of Manchuria by Germany would entail a 
boycott movement at all is very doubtful. That such a boycott order 
would attain general compliance, or endure, is even more doubtful. 
The so-called boycott imposed against Japan no longer exists in North 
China, and in South China only to a feeble degree. Moreover, it 
is being successfully circumvented. 

If one really wants to make the question of how important the 
further development of German-Japanese relations is dependent on 
purely commercial considerations, a review of the economic interests 
will actually bring out that, even now, trade relations with Japan are 
worth more to us than those with China. In the first 9 months of 
1933 trade with Japan yielded Germany a surplus of 45 million marks, 
and trade with China a deficit of 64 million marks; that is, almost 
10 percent of the surplus of our total balance of trade of 476 million 
marks came from the trade with Japan. I am aware that the matter 
is far more complex than these figures indicate; that the deficit in our 
trade with China is actually caused by our trade deficit with Man- 
churia, which here is still included with China. But the development 
of a stronger German economic stake in Manchuria, which I advocate 
by the placement of orders in Germany in return for the recognition 
of Manchuria, has the very purpose of eliminating that adverse trade 
balance. While I should like to reserve for later a discussion of this 
complex of questions in greater detail, I should here merely like to 
emphasize that from the purely commercial point of view, even in 
the case of a Chinese boycott, the relations which are for us more 
valuable are those with Japan and Manchuria. 

Therefore, while on the one hand no permanent harmful reper- 
cussions upon Germany’s international position need be anticipated 
from the recognition of Manchuria in return for trade concessions, 
on the other hand, large and far-reaching advantages with possibilities 
for development are to be anticipated from it. The short run, the 
tactical aim, as it were, of opening a way for a positive policy toward 
Japan and an increase in our export prospects, while doubly de- 
sirable to us in our present economic condition, is perhaps not even 
the decisive one. Of at least equal weight are the strategic possibili- 
ties which open up for us. In our international situation we must 


8 Marginal note: “But competition in almost all of our markets. A[ltenburg].” 
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join with those countries which like us are dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent pattern in which power is distributed. This idea was the basis of 
the Rapallo policy and of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s concept of 
the “German-Russian community of fate.” Since now the premises of 
the Rapallo policy have disappeared in consequence of the attitude 
of the Soviet Union, Germany will be able to attain a similar success 
through a rapprochement with Japan, without having to assume the 
political onus of the Communist machinations.° 

Present-day Japan, moreover, in her general mentality resembles 
the Germany of the national revolution; she also feels isolated, en- 
circled, threatened in her living space, like Germany. The with- 
drawal of both from the League of Nations, the demand of both for 
equal rights, create a common line of policy which could give a worth- 
while strengthening to our position with respect to the big interna- 
tional problems. In Japan there is such an abundance of sympathy 
and understanding for Germany and such an intense desire for a rap- 
prochement that neglect of this state of affairs, which is hardly likely 
ever to return, would be inexcusable. 

All these reasons have all the more weight, since Germany would not 
have to accept a political obligation or compromise. Only the early 
recognition of Manchuria is required, in return for which, if it is 
granted early enough, we can obtain substantial economic advantages. 
The further development of German-Japanese relations is flexible and 
left to our own free will. We can make them dependent on the further 
development of the international situation. 

The sole prerequisite for securing these possibilities is that we act 
now.*° 

IV 


ConcLupInc REMARKS 


I am conscious of the fact that the views on foreign policy elab- 
orated under III are shared by the Reich Government. In their sub- 
stance, they were given me by the Reich Chancellor to guide my activ- 
ity here. The Reich Chancellor has also repeatedly authorized me to 
enter into negotiations with the Japanese Government with respect to 
the recognition of Manchuria in return for economic concessions. This 
instruction is still in force, since it has not been revoked by your 
telegram No. 1 of January 1.4 


* Marginal note: “But that of the Japanese military and the Japanese com- 
mercial network against all the industrial countries. A[ltenburg].” 
Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “And immediately play out our only 
trump card.” 
™ Document No. 158. 
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I felt duty-bound, however, to state once more in broad outline the 
whole complex of questions, acansell in your telegrams No. 1 of Jan- 
uary 1 and No. 104 of December 21, 1933,12 I encountered a reserved at- 
titude which I am unable to reconcile with the general political direc- 
tives given me by the Reich Chancellor, and later discussed in the 
Foreign Ministry. 

For the fulfillment of the task assigned to me here there could 
hardly have been a more auspicious beginning than Hirota’s explicit 
and politically prepared invitation. In Hirota’s attitude, which is 
contrary to the usual reserve of the Japanese, my cordial personal rela- 
tions with the Foreign Minister were an additional, and very for- 
tunate, factor. Thus I was given the possibility, without committing 
us in the question of recognition, of obtaining a picture of the eco- 
nomic possibilities in Manchuria and of assessing our demands ac- 
cordingly. We would have shown our interest, made a gesture to- 
ward Japan, and, as it were, obtained an entry in the register of deeds 
without having had to show the color of our money. The interna- 
tional flurry which recognition might perhaps have aroused later 
would have been anticipated and would have quickly blown itself 
out over a journey which is to be described as a harmless economic 
survey. Now that the proclamation of the monarchy is impending 
and the general tendencies toward recognition have increased ac- 
cordingly, some of the Sibylline Books have been needlessly burned. 
And for those left over we shall have to pay the same price. 

The extent to which there exist the restraining factors as to foreign 
policy as mentioned in your instruction, I am unable to say. I cannot 
discern them in the general political situation. 

I would have preferred to write this report only after the written 
instruction announced in your telegram of the 1st ** had been re- 
ceived here. But because so far I have had no reply to my tele- 
graphic request to wire me the outgoing date of this written in- 
struction, #4 I must assume that the sending of the instruction has been 
thus far delayed. In this situation I could find no justification for 
waiting longer. Even if sent in the next few days, the instruction 
could not arrive here before the beginning of February at the earliest. 
My dispatch in reply to it would not have arrived there until the end 


of February. es 
v. DIRKSEN 


2 Telegram No. 104, not printed (8933/E626729-30). See document No. 138, 


footnote 1. 


*8 See document No. 198. 
4 Dirksen had made this request in telegram No. 1 of Jan. 3 (6692/H098728). 
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No. 184 
3086/617114-15 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 


BeEr.in, January 16, 1934. 
II Oe. 146. 


Ministerialrat Diels? telephoned me this afternoon to tell me that 
he had received an instruction from the Landesleitung Austria of the 
NSDAP by order of the Reich Chancellor according to which he had 
to submit to the Chancellor by January 20 a list of all Austrian na- 
tionals residing in Prussia, giving the date and place of their birth, 
their occupation, their property in Germany, and their party affilia- 
tion. Considering the shortness of the time and the great number of 
Austrians in Prussia, this could only be accomplished by way of 
posters or public announcements and proclamations.” 

Upon receiving this news I got in touch with Landesinspekteur 
Habicht in Munich. Habicht said it was a matter here of preparing 
possible reprisals because of the arrest of the Austrian National 
Socialist Gauleiter, Frauenfeld, who had just recently been exchanged 
for Austrians arrested in Germany, but had now again been arrested 
by the Austrian authorities and had evidently been put in a concentra- 
tion camp.* Landesinspekteur Habicht yesterday personally arranged 
with the Reich Chancellor that the list mentioned by Herr Diels should 
be completed throughout the entire German Reich by January 20 
in order to make a selection from it of Austrians who possibly are to 
be deported or arrested. Herr Himmler, who at the time carried out 
the Frauenfeld—Alvensleben exchange * and had already at that time 
pointed out to the Austrian Government that, in case Frauenfeld 
should be arrested again, 500 Austrians in Germany would be ar- 
rested,° telephoned last evening once more to the Austrian State Secre- 
tary for Security and pointed out to him the consequences of the 
renewed arrest of Frauenfeld. However, he did not find Herr 
Karwinsky at all accommodating and therefore received the same 
instruction as Herr Diels for all the non-Prussian Linder of Germany. 

There is now hope in the party that it will be possible, simply by 
threatening the measure against the Austrians, to induce Vienna to 
release Frauenfeld. 


*Head of the Prussian Gestapo. 

*In a memorandum of Jan. 17, Renthe-Fink recorded learning, after inquiry 
by the Ministry of Interior, that “discussions between the Reich Chancellor and 
the Landesleitung Austria had, to be sure, taken place, but that the Reich Chan- 
cellor presumably did not express himself in as definite a manner as it had 
appeared from the statements by the Landesleitung Austria.” (8663/H606483-84) 

® See document No. 179. 

“The exchange of Gauleiters Frauenfeld and Leopold and of Alvensleben for 
three Austrian citizens had been reported in Vienna telegram No. 85 of Dec. 12 
1938 (8848/H615310-11). i 

° See document No. 179 and footnote 5, 
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Starting this evening and lasting until January 20, the Austrians 
in the Reich will be summoned, by means of announcements three 
times daily on the radio as well as by bulletins in all German news- 
papers, to report at once to the appropriate police authorities. To the 
protest to be expected from the Austrian Minister, Herr Habicht sug- 
gested that it merely be stated in reply that this is a domestic measure 
regarding the policing of aliens that had proved to be necessary.® 

HUFFER 


*In the files with the memorandum printed is a “comment” by Counselor 
Renthe-Fink pointing out that the planned census of Austrians was visualized 
as a disguised threat aimed to produce the desired effect and that reprisals 
against Austrian citizens in Germany would actually not be necessary. The 
Deputy Director of Department II then added this observation: 

“The further development undoubtedly depends on the attitude of the Austrian 
Government and, if there should be reprisals, on their scale and the reasons 
given for them. Still, it must be realized that a course may be entered upon 
now that is apt to detach us from the line of policy pursued so far and to drag 
the official policy of the Reich into the domestic struggle in Austria.” Pointing 
to the effect abroad created by such reprisals and to the possibility of the 
Austrians in turn taking reprisals against German citizens, Renthe-Fink empha- 
sized that, “if the line of policy pursued so far is to be maintained, great caution 
seems to me to be indicated with respect to the measures planned” 
(3086/617116-17). 

On Jan. 17 it was publicly announced that all Austrian citizens were to report 
to the police and to supply information of the kind described in this document. 
See also document No. 188, footnote 3. 


No. 185 
7894/H572282-83 
The Consul at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT GENEVA, January 16, 1934—6: 30 p. m. 
No. 4 of January 16 Received January 16—7: 30 p. m. 


II SG 274. 


Aloisi received me today in the presence of Biancheri* for the 
purpose of informing me about the measures planned by the Council 
in the Saar question. Aloisi first was anxious to explain that his 
proposal at yesterday’s Council meeting that a telegram be sent to 
Germany had been made for the sole purpose of speeding clarifica- 
tion of the situation in order to preclude any delay in the work of 
the Council,? since he knew from statements of the German Ambassa- 
dor in Rome that Germany wanted to have the preparation of the 
measures for the plebiscite speeded up. After that, Aloisi informed 


1Chiapporo Augusto Biancheri, Head of the Department of International 
Affairs in the Italian Foreign Ministry. 

2Qn Jan. 15 Senior Counselor Voigt had recorded a report from Geneva 
that the League Council had decided to send a telegram to the German Govern- 
ment inviting it to attend the Council meetings dealing with the preparations for 
the Saar plebiscite. Voigt also recorded that he submitted the matter to Neurath 
and Biilow and that it was then decided to reject the invitation “in consideration 
of our general attitude with respect to the League.” (7894/H572268) 
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me that he would (group garbled) to the Council formation of a 
Committee of Three for the preparation of measures for the plebiscite, 
and that as the chairman he was also in a position to consult German 
experts, for instance on the measures intended. In order to facilitate 
German cooperation of this kind he would propose Rome instead of 
Geneva as the place where the committee would do its work. Aloisi 
asked me to let him know as soon as possible whether such a procedure 
would have Germany’s consent and cooperation.2 To Aloisi’s ques- 
tion as to the contents of the German answer to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s letter of yesterday regarding Germany’s participation in the 
Council deliberations on the Saar question,* I replied that it would 
probably be entirely negative and be delivered tomorrow morning at 
the latest.® 

Upon my question whether at this meeting the Council merely 
wished to establish the Committee of the Council or, for instance, to 
set even at this time the date of the Saar plebiscite, Aloisi replied that 
such a suggestion had not yet been discussed. Representatives of the 
German Saar Front now in Geneva told me later that on the occasion 
of their being received by Aloisi tomorrow they would demand that a 
date be set for the plebiscite ; this is considered necessary also by Knox. 

As for the further handling of the disarmament questions Aloisi 
stated that Henderson, provided the state of his health permitted the 
trip to Geneva at all, would merely call a meeting of the Small Dis- 
armament Committee (Bureau restreint), which would vote adjourn- 
ment of the Bureau and of course, particularly, of the General Com- 
mission. Nothing was as yet known regarding the date of postpone- 
ment. Private conversations on disarmament will probably be held 
as soon as Simon comes to Geneva. 

KRAvEL 

*In telegram No. 9 of Jan. 17, Biilow informed Krauel that there were no 
objections to Aloisi’s plans with respect to a Committee of Three. However, the 
practical objective ought to be the earliest possible start of concrete preparations 
for the plebiscite (7894/H572284). 

‘Not printed (7894/H572279-81). 

‘The reply was in the form of a letter of Jan. 16 from Neurath to Secretary- 
General Avenol declining participation in the deliberations of the League Coun- 


cil “for reasons of principle.” See League of Nations, Official Journal, February 
1934, (pt. 1), p. 166. 


No. 186 
6177/H463533-37 
Memorandum by Ministerialdirektor Gaus 
BERLIN, January 16, 1934. 
As directed, I discussed today with the Polish Minister his Gov- 
ernment’s counterdraft 1 of the contemplated German-Polish declara- 


+See document No. 168. 
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tion in order to determine as accurately as possible the motives under- 
lying the changes in the text made in Warsaw. At the beginning, M. 
Lipski and I agreed that the conversation was of a purely exploratory 
nature and had the sole purpose of clearing up for the German Gov- 
ernment the meaning of the Polish proposals for modification. 

1. Regarding the Polish insertion in paragraph 2 of the declaration, 
the statement that “none of the obligations arising for either party 
from agreements which it has concluded can be modified or restricted 
by this declaration”, M. Lipski merely said, as could be expected, that 
in the opinion of his Government the membership in the League of 
Nations, which even for Germany remained in force for another 2 
years, made such a reservation necessary, since otherwise the two 
states could get into conflict with the well-known obligations under 
article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. But at the first 
hint on my part concerning other special commitments of Poland in 
this respect, he promptly added that naturally in making this reserva- 
tion Poland’s treaties with France? and Rumania? had also been 
kept in mind. These treaties had been registered with the League of 
Nations and their texts were known. Poland had not concluded any 
other treaties of this type. I replied that this reservation certainly 
raised a serious question. According to my view, looking at it in the 
purely legal sense, it was not necessary to make a special reservation 
regarding other contractual obligations of the two states in the ver- 
sion proposed by us, which was after all designed with the very pur- 
pose of avoiding the usual treaty patterns. In the German view the 
declaration was aimed at the unqualified assurance of peace between 
Germany and Poland; surely other treaties could not be contrary to 
this aim. If Poland was now nevertheless demanding such a reserva- 
tion, this might well be interpreted politically as if it were desired to 
obtain from Germany an explicit recognition of the Polish treaties 
of alliance. Moreover, upon strict interpretation the insertion might 
even be construed in such a way that in the Polish view nothing in 
the existing treaties could ever be changed, which would really be 
tantamount to once again recognizing Versailles. On this last point 
M. Lipski, without hesitation and quite emphatically, stated that 
undoubtedly his Government by this insertion was not at all aiming at 
once again recognizing Versailles. He was convinced, however, that 
Warsaw would insist upon placing the Polish obligations to the 
League of Nations, France, and Rumania beyond any doubt and cov- 
ering them by an express reservation. When I continued to insist that 
this appeared to me to be placing a very awkward burden on the whole 
German-Polish declaration, he said that perhaps a more elegant word- 


* Treaty signed Feb. 19, 1921; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 


xvut, p. 11. 
Treaty signed Mar. 8, 1921; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. 


VII, p. 77. 
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ing could be found which at the same time would express—like the 
corresponding sentence in the preamble to the Polish-Russian Non- 
Aggression Pact ‘—that the other treaty obligations were of a pacific 
and not of an aggressive nature. 

2. In the discussion of the second Polish insertion, according to 
which the declaration should [not] cover such questions “as belong, 
according to international law, within the exclusive competence of the 
states,” M. Lipski merely replied to my query, as to the reason for this 
change, that such a provision was after all customary; it was to be 
found in most treaties of that kind and was in accordance with article 
15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant of the League of Nations. I was 
able, however, to cite to M. Lipski a number of treaties without this 
clause, in particular the Arbitration Treaty of Locarno,’ and I added 
that on my part I could not imagine any category of questions which, 
in the relations between Germany and Poland, made such a clause 
necessary. I intentionally refrained here from alluding to the minority 
questions, in order to force the Polish Government to come forth with 
a plausible reason of its own for this clause. M. Lipski did not provide 
any such reason and finally said he would inquire in Warsaw. With re- 
gard to this point I also pointed out how regrettable it would be if 
the agreement so generously conceived by the Reich Chancellor were 
by all sorts of obscure legalistic clauses and reservations to be im- 
paired in its political effect. 

8. In the discussion of the third Polish modification which would 
lead to the abrogation of the German-Polish Arbitration Treaty of 
Locarno, M. Lipski at first pretended that this was not the intention 
of the Polish Government. When I proved to him that, pursuant to 
the wording proposed by Poland, it could not be construed otherwise 
than in the sense of deliberate abandonment of the general commitment 
in the Arbitration Treaty, he said that it would actually be more in 
keeping with the basic idea of the declaration, especially with the con- 
cept of resolving all disputes bilaterally [von Staat 2u Staat], to 
stipulate the settlement of disputes by compromise or arbitration pro- 
cedure only case by case, but not in general. I replied as follows: In 
the first place, abrogation of the German-Polish Arbitration Treaty 
raised the much wider ranging problem of the validity of all the 
Locarno treaties. One ought not to forget that the concluding Protocol 
of Locarno stated that all the treaties worked out at the Conference 
were interrelated. Apart from this, it should also be considered that 
- the elimination of the general commitment to decide conflicts by 
arbitration, and to substitute for this the provision that. settlements 
should be concluded case by case, was more of a retreat than an ad- 
vance in securing peaceful relations. In view of the constant progress 


Bees July 25, 1982; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. CXXXVI, 
p. 41. 
* Signed Oct. 16, 1925; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. Liv, p. 327. 
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of arbitration this would certainly cause surprise. In any case it was 
necessary, even for technical reasons, that the intentions of both Gov- 
ernments on this point should be made quite clear. The difficulty 
resulting from the fact that the German-Polish Arbitration Treaty 
in several points referred to the League of Nations could, if the two 
Governments wanted to keep the Arbitration Treaty in effect, easily 
be settled after our withdrawal by a slight revision in the original 
wording of the Treaty. During the discussion of this question M. 
Lipski became very thoughtful and finally told me that, frankly, he 
did not know what Warsaw thought of this; he admitted that this 
matter had to be fully clarified and he wanted to make inquiries of 
his Government. 

4. When I mentioned to M. Lipski the other changes of a stylistic 
nature made in our text and asked him for the reasons, he replied 
only in very general terms that at any rate his Government had ac- 
cepted almost our whole text, and that it was really no wonder that 
in a few places it was suggesting a version of its own. 

Herewith submitted to the State Secretary and the Foreign 
Minister.® 

Gavs 


° See document No. 203. 


No. 187 


6604/E495887-90 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


A 141 Moscow, January 16, 1934. 
IV Rd. 341. 


Subject: Conversation with Litvinov concerning Russo-Polish policy 
toward the Baltic States. 

With reference to my report No. [A 91] of January 10, 1934.* 

During a conversation on January 15, I spoke to Litvinov about 
reports of a Russo-Polish declaration with regard to guaranteeing 
the independence of the Baltic States. Litvinov replied approxi- 
mately as follows: The foreign press, particularly the German press, 
had printed entirely false or exaggerated reports about his intentions. 
It had spoken in that connection of a French initiative for encircling 
Germany with the aid of the Soviet Union and finally even of a 
“failure of his policy”. All of this was pure nonsense. The true 
facts were approximately as follows: 

As was known, Russian policy in the Baltic States had always been 
directed toward frustrating Polish attempts at attaining a kind of 


1 Not printed (6603/H495171-74). 
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hegemony over these states and welding them into a bloc. Since 
Russo-Polish relations had fortunately improved so greatly of late, 
they had applied themselves to clearing up the relations between the 
two countries in this regard, too. As a consequence, he had sug- 
gested to the Polish Minister that the Soviet Government and the 
Polish Government should agree that they would respect the inde- 
pendence of the Baltic States. The Polish Government had agreed 
to this proposal, and they had informed the Governments of the 
Baltic States accordingly. Hereupon Lithuania had stated that it 
welcomed this measure very much; Latvia and Estonia had like- 
wise had no objection in principle; only Finland had stated that 
it did not consider such a measure necessary, since it did not feel 
that its independence was threatened. The French Government had 
not been informed either by the Soviet Government or, as he had 
learned, by the Polish Government; he had only informed the French 
Ambassador in the last few days. This was all that had actually 
happened. 


I replied to this decidedly naive attempt at an explanation by the 
Russian Foreign Commissar to the effect that I could gather from 
his statements, to my great satisfaction, that the Russo-Polish dec- 
laration was merely conceived as a clarification of Russo-Polish 
relations and was in no way directed against Germany, and I would 
report accordingly to my Government. Litvinov, who was visibly 
pleased with my answer, replied to this: Even though the Polish- 
Russian declaration had not been directed against Germany, he never- 
theless did not want to conceal from me that Germany’s unclear 
policy toward the Soviet Union and toward the Baltic States, in 
particular the expansionist efforts of German circles in these coun- 
tries which have recently become evident, had also been a deciding 
motive for the Soviet Government. He could not tell me whether 
this motive had also played a role with the Polish Government, but 
he assumed that this was the case. 

I thereupon stated that I would have found it more correct if the 
Soviet Government had made contact with Berlin or with me if it 
had felt its interests in the Baltic States to be threatened by our policy. 
The Berlin Treaty * expressly provided for such contact. He could 
not be surprised if in these circumstances the German press had taken 
a stand against the Polish-Russian project, and it was entirely his own 
fault if a false impression had arisen. 

Litvinov replied to this that there had been no occasion for a prior 
contact, and he then went over again to distrustful statements about 
German policy. I did not follow him in this theme, however, but cut 
off this part of the conversation with the remark that we had doubt- 
less discussed German-Soviet relations adequately a few days ago.® 


* See document No. 66, footnote 4. 
* See document No. 163. 
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Litvinov’s statements show clearly that he intends by means of a 
joint Russo-Polish statement guaranteeing the independence of the 
Baltic States with their agreement to create at least the moral impres- 
sion of an eastern bloc against Germany. The reserved attitude of 
the Baltic States toward the obviously badly prepared and hastily im- 
plemented action of Poland and the Soviet Union seems to have para- 
lyzed his intention for the time being, however. It seems that this 
failure is felt as such here, and a consequence of this also seems to be 
that matters relating to Germany are adjudged somewhat more 
calmly. (Cf. in this regard particularly, the statements of Voro- 
shilov, Yenukidse, and Yegorov.*) 

NapOoLny 


* See documents Nos. 176 and 181. 


No. 188 
3086/617118-23 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bern, January 17,1934. 
RM 65. 


The Austrian Minister called on me today and in the name of his 
Government brought up the complaint, the points of which are con- 
tained in the enclosed note. On this subject, I made the following 
statements to Herr Tauschitz. Before going into the individual points 
of his complaint I had to inform him that the conduct of Federal 
Chancellor Dollfuss in the matter of a personal talk with Herr 
Habicht,’ supported and approved by us at his suggestion, had very 
greatly shaken my belief in the reliability of Herr Dollfuss. The 
reasons given by Herr Dollfuss for his withdrawal at the last moment, 
namely, the increase in the so-called acts of terror, were so threadbare 
and unbelievable that for this reason I had instructed Prince Waldeck 
to get information about the real reasons on the spot. For this pur- 
pose Prince Waldeck had got in touch with Herr Frauenfeld and Herr 
Leopold. It was absurd to make of this a conspiracy against the 
Austrian state. The complaint that Prince Waldeck had had with 
him a photocopy of the safe conduct issued to Herr Habicht and him- 
self was downright ridiculous.” | 

As regards the assertion that the explosives and propaganda mate- 
rial used in Austria came from Germany and were used by the 


1 See documents Nos. 156, 160, and 166. 

2'This complaint had been brought up in the démarche of the Austrian Minister 
with Senior Counselor Renthe-Fink on Jan. 15 (6114/E451181-83). 'Tauschitz 
apparently had made this démarche on instructions from his Government issued 
to him by telephone on Jan. 13. See Beitrige zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte 


der Julirevolte, pp. 52-53. 
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Austrian National Socialists on the basis of precise instructions, I 
could only reply that this matter would first be investigated by the 
responsible authority. 

The assertion that the so-called Austrian Legion had been assigned 
a special role in the struggle against the Austrian Federal Government 
was without any foundation and supported by no proof of any sort. 
It was untrue that these people who had come over the border and 
whom we had to feed were well armed and militarily trained. 

As regards the threats that the Austrian Government intended to 
appeal to the League of Nations, I could only remark that such action 
was calculated to bar entirely any possibility of an understanding 
between the German Government and the Austrian Federal Govern- 
ment. Finally, I also had to express my regret that the Austrian 
Government had considered it necessary to inform the European Great 
Powers about the démarche the Minister had made with me. This 
circumstance, too, was not calculated to facilitate the future settlement 
of the German-Austrian quarrel. 

Referring to the recent experiences with Herr Dollfuss and his 
unreliability I refused the request of Minister Tauschitz to bring 
about a settlement of the quarrel by direct negotiations between the 


two Governments.? 
N[euratH] 


[Enclosure] 


BEruin, January 17, 1934. 
Norz 


Reliable reports which have been received by the Federal Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the month, and especially in the last few 
days, agree that the followers of the National Socialist movement in 
Austria, following instructions of their ideological comrades in 
Austria, intend to increase to the utmost in the near future their 
terrorist activity directed against the Dollfuss regime. The very 
considerable increase in their activity since January 1 of last year has, 
as is known, already impelled the Federal Government to take stricter 
measures of defense. If any doubt could still exist that the National 
Socialist terror in Austria is directed by slogans and detailed instruc- 
tions emanating from certain party circles in Germany, even the last 
doubts must have been dissipated by the extensive shipments of explo- 


*In another memorandum of the same day Neurath recorded that the Austrian 
Minister who in the course of the conversation had also made a protest against the 
registration of Austrian citizens in Germany (see document No. 184) was told 
that the measure had been canceled (3086/617141). 
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Sives and propaganda materials revealing incontestably the German 
origin (their route to and through Austria from the junction of the 
Antiesen river with the Inn through Wels to Vienna could be proved 
by the police evidence which I took the liberty of handing His Ex- 
cellency during my call on Thursday, January 11‘), as well as by the 
direct contact, uncovered by the authorities, of Counselor of Legation 
Prince von Waldeck und Pyrmont with Austrian leaders of the Na- 
tional Socialist movement on the night of January 11, 1934, in the 
apartment of Gauleiter Frauenfeld.® 

The Austrian Government has reason to assume that the presence 
near the Austrian border (e. g., in Freilassing)—contrary to all 
promises—of considerable contingents of the so-called “Austrian 
Legion,” which the German Government promised a long time ago to 
distribute over work camps in northern Germany, away from the 
Austrian border,® must also be considered as having a special role in 
the struggle against the Austrian Federal Government. The harm- 
less character of the “Austrian Legion” asserted officially by Germany 
is in contrast with Austrian investigations which revealed that parts 
of the “Austrian Legion” are well armed and militarily trained. I 
wish to reserve the privilege of submitting later the relevant official 
evidence, which is en route to Berlin. 

It is not unknown to Your Excellency that so far the Austrian 
Federal Government has made every possible attempt to settle the 
conflict directly between the two Governments. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, however, this attitude of the Federal Government not only met 
with no understanding in the National Socialist circles concerned, but 
it was even exploited by them for intensifying the struggle. Proceed- 
ing from this consideration and taking into account the situation 
created in recent days, the Federal Government, although it always 
was and always will be conscious of the fact that the conflict is a 
matter between the two German states, cannot continue in this way 
but must, in order to fulfill its duty toward the patriotic Austrian 
population, now seriously consider appealing to the League of 
Nations; that is, unless within a very short time the struggle against 
Austria is put to an end and unless the German Reich Government 
offers a sure guarantee of this. This struggle is being carried on by 
Reich German National Socialist elements mainly through Austrian 
followers of the National Socialist movement by means of Reich 
German explosives and propaganda means, including the campaign 
of incitement by radio, founding and promoting of the “Kampfring 
of Austrians” in Germany, and by the press, particularly by the 


‘The Austrian Minister had paid a call on Neurath that day in order to explain 
the canceling of the Dollfuss-Habicht meeting by referring to the recent terrorist 
activities of the Austrian National Socialists and submitting the evidence cited 
here (3086/617082-101). 


5 See document No. 179. 
® See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 427 and footnote 2. 
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“Austrian Press Service” in Munich organized expressly for the pur- 
pose, abounding in falsehoods and insults to the Federal Government. 

In taking the liberty of carrying out the instructions of my Govern- 
ment and bringing the foregoing to the knowledge of Your Excel- 
lency, while making available all the pertinent material,’ I wish to 
ask Your Excellency for an immediate explanation from the Reich 
Government.® 

In conclusion, I have instructions to tell Your Excellency that 
my Government will inform the European Great Powers of this 
démarche which I have been charged to carry out.° 


™Not printed (3086/617124-40). 

® See Editors’ Note, p. 442. 

°In a circular telegram of Jan. 19 (No. 18 to Rome, No. 38 to Paris, No. 18 to 
London, No. 6 to Prague, No. 7 to Budapest, and No. 4 to Belgrade) Biilow in- 
formed these Missions of the Austrian note and of Neurath’s reply to Tauschitz. 
In addition, the Embassies in Great Britain, France, and Italy were instructed 
to tell the responsible authorities “that, contrary to rumors spread, Germany, 
as in the past, had absolutely no intention of intervening by force or violating 
in any way treaty commitments.”  (8662/E606367-70) 


No. 189 
9606 /H677694-95 
Minute by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 


Bertin, January 17, 1934. 
zu Rk. 4212 


In the conference of heads of departments? there was a discussion 
about the extent of the concessions in the field of commercial policy 
that we are willing to grant Hungary for reasons of foreign policy. 
The facts in the case were as follows: 

1) In the exchange of letters last summer the Reich Chancellor 
made promises to the Hungarian Minister President about taking into 
consideration Hungarian wishes in the field of commercial policy.* 

2) The Italian Government is, as we know very well, trying to bring 
about an Italian-Austrian-Hungarian customs union. 

We have an interest in creating a strong political position for our- 
selves in Hungary in order to be able to obviate these efforts. 

This is not possible with the usual methods of negotiations on trade 
agreements followed thus far, since all the concessions we might make 
to Hungary would, on the basis of the most-favored-nation treatment, 


*Rk. 421: Not printed (9606/E677692-93). This was the invitation to the 
conference of heads of departments. 

a In the files is an unsigned Foreign Ministry memorandum dealing in greater 
detail with the financial questions discussed at this interdepartmental conference. 
The conference was attended by Neurath, the Reich Ministers of Finance and 
Economics, as well as by a number of high officials from the departments con- 
cerned with this matter (9580/EH674995-96). A 

* Actually in April; see vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 179 and 195. 
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be claimed by the other treaty states. Therefore only a unilateral 
tariff reduction in a veiled form can be considered for Hungary; that 
1s, means must be provided for refunding to a certain extent the 
customs proceeds accruing in the export trade of Hungary with Ger- 
many. This will not result in any loss of receipts from the budgetary 
point of view for the financial administration of the Reich, but in a 
new expenditure, which for the sake of secrecy must be distributed 
among different funds. ; 

It will not be possible to avoid prejudicing future negotiations on 
trade agreements by this preferential treatment of Hungary. Since 
we are willing, however, to change over to a completely new system 
of commercial policy, this prejudice must be taken into the bargain. 
Moreover, this veiled preferential treatment, applied for the first 
time, will not in the future be used generally but only in accordance 
with the situation in the individual case. 

As a result of the discussion it was decided that the German dele- 
gation, which is already in Budapest, shall in conducting the nego- 
tiations be given authority to dispose for the time being over an 
amount not to exceed 15 million reichsmarks for one year. This 
amount has been calculated from the list of Hungarian requests 
handed to our delegation and represents the maximum. 

Respectfully submitted to M*inisterialrat Dr. Willuhn for 


information. 
TH[OMSEN | 


No. 190 


6609/H497372-77 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy im the Soviet Union 


Brruin, January 17, 1934. 


URGENT 
zu LV Ru. 166.1 


With reference to your report of January 9.* 

The attitude of the German Government toward Russia has not 
changed in any way of late; it is ready for friendly relations in all 
areas, economic, political, and military. Thus it depends solely on the 
Russians whether and to what extent the former friendly relation- 
ship with Germany can be restored. Concrete offers and proposals in 
this respect on our part are out of the question at present. 

If one attempts to explain the new policy of the Soviet Union it 
is found to be determined mainly by two factors: 

1. the concern about maintaining peace at any price, 

2. the resentment over the destruction of communism in Germany 
and over all the resulting consequences. 


1TV Ru. 166: Document No. 171. 
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The Soviet Union sees a threat to peace in the East by Japan and 
in the West by Germany. The Japanese have extended their sphere 
of power up to the Trans-Baikal provinces across the whole of Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia, and Jehol. In these areas the Soviet Union 
has had to evacuate all political and military positions and the East 
Chinese railway will also fall without a fight to the Japanese with 
or without a sale. The last important Russian base is Vladivostok. 
The wish of the Japanese to seize that place, too, as well as the Rus- 
sian position east of Lake Baikal from the Soviet Union, is under- 
standable. They would thereby prevent any threat from the air or 
by submarine and secure their continental position in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. The decision of the question whether there will be a 
warlike entanglement with Japan in the spring of 1934 will be made 
dependent in Tokyo on military and political factors. Politically, the 
Japanese will hardly have to fear international entanglements with 
other countries in case of an attack on Vladivostok or Chita, even on 
the part of America. Consequently, there remains only the question 
of the military risk, particularly in the air. The strong increase in 
the air forces in Vladivostok involves danger for the cities of the Japa- 
nese island. Other Russian activity in the area east of Lake Baikal 
would also render the fight exceedingly difficult for the Japanese. 

All the same the situation in the East is threatening. This impels 
the Soviet Government to attempt to insure peace in the West by every 
means. Thus every possibility of a shake-up in Europe encounters its 
resistance. Every change in the power relationships such as would 
be inherent in a German rearmament meets with its opposition. The 
Soviet Union is trying to get closer to the Powers which want to 
maintain the status quo in all points, i. e., France, Poland, and the 
Little Entente. For in every revision of the Versailles Treaty, in 
every strengthening of Germany it sees a factor dangerous to peace 
which could indirectly work against the Soviet Union. For this 
purpose it is spreading assertions about Germany’s alleged intentions 
of pushing to the East and undertaking the revision of the treaties at 
the expense of the Soviet Union. The Russian attempts to create a 
front of the Baltic area together with Poland against Germany belong 
in the same context. 

Through the destruction of communism in Germany the Third 
International received a deadly blow. German communism was always 
the parade horse of Moscow. Germany served as a reliable connecting 
link between Moscow and the other countries. German communism 
is dead. The connections that went via Germany have been broken. 
The destruction of communism in Germany has shown all countries 
in which communism still exists that it can be overcome by resolute 
action, and thus has destroyed the idea that the danger of Bolshevism 
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is unconquerable. The destruction of communism in Germany by the 
National Socialist movement has encouraged similar movements in 
other countries, e. g., in the Baltic and Scandinavian states, and there, 
too, has narrowed largely the possibility of the unfolding of com- 
munist ideas and plans. 

To this general political orientation of the Soviet Union and the 
Third International toward the German Government there is added 
the personal hatred and resentment of persons like Litvinov and other 
important members of the Soviet Union. ; 

If one bases an evaluation of policy toward Russia on these con- 
siderations, the conclusion is that a cool, calm reserve is now the only 
possible attitude toward the Soviet Union. It is enough that the 
Reich Chancellor in his Reichstag speech ? and in his talks with the 
Russian Ambassador, and I in my speech before Geneva? and in 
numerous talks with Khinchuk and Litvinov, have brought out clearly 
that German policy toward the Soviet Union will not change, and that 
in the process we have stressed the untenable nature of the Russian 
insinuations. Accordingly, the degree of friendly relations depends 
solely on the statesmen of the Soviet Union. All the factors which 
Litvinov cites are nothing but pretexts; for Litvinov knows exactly 
the guiding lines of German policy and also knows that the German- 
Polish discussions have no spearhead directed against Russia. In 
these circumstances I also do not expect anything from further special 
statements regarding the Russians. No matter how they are phrased 
they will be represented as inadequate and equivocal. The attitude of 
the Russians would not be altered by them. I also cannot acknowledge 
that M. Litvinov was not sufficiently recognized. Anything which 
might look like running after them would only work to our disadvan- 
tage at the present time. 

I therefore request that for the time being no initiative be taken in 
conversations with important persons about the German-Russian re- 
lationship, but that one await further developments in cool, self- 
assured reserve. The great importance of Russia for Germany in the 
political, economic, and military areas is in no way underestimated by 
us, and there is not the remotest intention of taking a stand against 
Moscow on our initiative. But there is no purpose in making at- 
tempts which are hopeless from the very start to change the attitude 


of the dominant statesmen of the Soviet Union. 
For the signature of the Foreign Minister.* 


2Qn Mar. 23, 1933. See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 104 and footnote 5. 

3 Hvidently a reference to Neurath’s foreign policy statement to representatives 
of the foreign press on Sept. 15. For a published text, see Karl Schwendemann, 
Abriistung und Sicherheit, vol. 11, pp. 440-450. é : 

4The instruction was initialed by Meyer and Biilow and stamped ‘ Submitted 
to the Foreign Minister.” 

Cf. document No. 171, footnote 15. 
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No. 191 
9493 /H668266-71 


The Military Attaché in the Soviet Union to the Reichswehr 
Ministry and the Foreign Ministry * 


Naval report No. 3/34 Moscow, January 17, 1934. 
Received January 19. 
II M 96. 


In connection with the conversation of the Ambassador with Peo- 
ple’s Commissar Voroshilov on January 10, 1934, (telegram No. 5 of 
January 11, 1934, from the Embassy”) and that of the Counselor of 
Embassy with Chief of Staff of the Red Army Yegorov on January 
12, 1934, (telegram No. 7 of January 18, 1934, from the Embassy *), 
the following is to be reported regarding the attitude of high Russian 
officers toward the situation respecting German-Russian military 
policy. On January 13, 1934, a farewell dinner was given by the Red 
Army for the departing Italian Military Attaché, de Ferrari. On 
this evening, entirely apart. from the official program, we German 
officers were conspicuously singled out, which was all the more note- 
worthy since during the rest of the large social function a distinct 
reserve, In comparison with the past, was observed by the Red Army 
commanders toward us. 

Yegorov twice drew me into long conversations; in a soldierly frank 
manner and with decided seriousness, he expressed complete respect, 
appreciation, and friendship for Germany and the Reichswehr. He 
would not let anything shake the loyalty of his conviction. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation was somewhat clouded at present, which was not 
the fault of the Soviet Union. He hoped that this period would be 
surmounted. His confidence had been particularly strengthened by 
his personal impressions during his studies in Germany and by his 
conversations with important leaders of the Reich Army; he enlarged 
particularly on Generals von Hammerstein,‘ Adam,> von Leeb,? von 
Brauchitsch* and Halm.* He regretted that some of the people he 
knew had left; some were being used in other positions. Unfortu- 
nately, he was not personally acquainted with the generals who had re- 
placed the Chief of the Army Command ® and Chief of the Trup- 


* This document is burned around the edges and a few words are illegible. 

* Document No. 176. 

* Document No. 181. 

‘Curt Freiherr von Hammerstein-Equord, Chief of the Army Command. 
eee Adam, Commandant of Military District VII, Munich, since Oct. 1, 


eunelm Ritter von Leeb, Chief of Group Command 2, Kassel, since Oct. 1, 


* Walther von Brauchitsch, Commandant of Militar istri Oni 
site Web 1.1908. ary District I, Kénigsberg, 
* Hans Halm, Lieutenant General, retired. 
*It had been announced on Jan. 3, 1934, that Col. Gen. Werner Freiherr von 
Fritsch was to replace von Hammerstein as Chief of the Army Command. 
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penamt;*° he would like to get to know them sometime in order to 
have a frank conversation with them. 

A very understandable wish was expressed thereby in a concise way. 
In order to sound Yegorov out as to the extent to which his suggestion 
went beyond the conventional, I told him he only needed to express the 
desire to become acquainted with the leaders mentioned in Berlin. 
Yegorov, however, indicated that he was thinking of a visit of Germans 
in Moscow. : 

There is no doubt whatsoever of Yegoroy’s sincerity with regard to 
his friendliness toward Germany. The wish which he expressed and 
which he dwelt on for some time in his conversations was not a figure of 
speech, and it is also more than a feeler; it seems to me actually to be 
an unofficial invitation, whereby, however, he leaves the initiative of 
implementation to the German side. This last is based on the familiar 
official line of thinking of Government and party—binding for him, 
too—that Germany is supposedly the “strayed” party and therefore 
should make the first positive gesture of rapprochement. Much as I 
would have advocated a speedy implementation of the suggestion 
under the clear conditions of the past, I believe I cannot do this as 
yet at the moment. A trip here by the new Chief of the Truppenamt, 
which used to be actually traditional custom, is such a strong gesture 
of military policy that the corresponding background in the general 
political situation must not be lacking—on the contrary, it must be 
present in advance. That is not the case at the present time. Never- 
theless, I consider Yegorov’s suggestion to be very noteworthy and 
gratifying, particularly since it was certainly not made independently 
without the approval of the People’s Commissar ; perhaps one can come 
back to it later. Then, too, however, in my opinion one will have to 
sound out the Russians in advance as to how the top political and 
military authorities feel about a German visit so as to exclude the risk 
of an evasive Russian answer. 

The conversations held the same day with, among others, Kork,” 
the Commander in Chief of the Moscow Military District, with the 
Chief of the Red Fleet, Orlov,” with the Cavalry leader, Budenny,* 
who is not unimportant politically as a mouthpiece, were likewise 
very gratifying. Kork came out with all sorts of military particulars 
which are reported elsewhere (enclosure I of report 2/34 to the 
Ministeramt *). Orlov spoke with special appreciation and gratitude 


2” Tudwig Beck had succeeded General Adam as Chief of the Truppenamt on 
Oct 1, 1933. 

“ August Ivanovich Kork. 

22 Vladimir Mitrofanovich Orlov. 

48 Semen Mikhailovich Budenny. 

“ Bnclosure I, not printed (M152/M005214-20). The first part of report 2/34 
of Jan. 17 (M152/M005207-13) is identical with the first part of report 3/34 
printed here. 
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of his enlightening impressions while visiting the latest German 
warships in service and under construction. 

Yegorov also spoke with quite particular cordiality of the German 
officers, Paulus and Reinhard, and also Brennecke, whom he admires 
unreservedly.*®> “Should the German Army sometime have no more 
room for P. and R.,” said Yegorov, “we will accept them with open 
arms; they are irreplaceable teachers whom we can especially use.” 

All in all, on this evening there was once again before our eyes—as 
if seen momentarily from the distance—the intellectual and political 
credit which Germany s?é// possesses in the Red Army—in the Army, 
which even in the drumfire of anti-German political propaganda has 
not yet so easily forgotten that Germany was the first state to recognize 
the Soviet Union and was its main adviser regarding the internal 
development of the Red Army. One can draw conclusions from this 
attitude but cannot rely upon it that it will necessarily remain 
unchanged for all time if the foreign policy of the two countries takes 
divergent paths. (Same text to the Ministeramt.**) 

It was confirmed that the high command over the Russian naval 
forces in the Far East is in the hands of Viktorov, formerly for many 
years Chief of the Baltic Sea fleet. Subordinate to him are both the 
naval base of Vladivostok and the naval forces stationed there, such 
as the Amur flotilla. It is said in circles of the War Commissariat that 
Viktoroy is considered the most efficient naval commander; as such, he 
had now been entrusted with the most difficult task. His knowledge as 
submarine specialist is particularly stressed. 

From the reports from the Far East it is of especial maritime 
interest that the establishment of a harbor in Nagayeva Bay on the 
northern coast of the Sea of Okhotsk has been recently planned. The 
bay lies within Tausk Bay (longitude 150° E., latitude 59° N.) and 
is considered the best-protected place in this area that offers room for 
ships of every size. Construction is to start in 1934. For additional 
reports on Vladivostok and the Far East see enclosure I.1? 

From a conversation with Admiral Ludri, Deputy of the Chief of 
the Naval Command, it develops that the Soviet-Russian Navy is at 
the moment occupied with the question of torpedo equipment of the 
new submarines. It appears that the submarines are to receive . . .18 
torpedoes. Admiral Ludri mentioned Italian torpedoes and asked 


* The later Field Marshal Friedrich Paulus, Col. Gen. Hans Reinhardt, and 
General of Infantry Kurt Brennecke all served as military instructors and had 
assignments in the Reichswehr Ministry in the period 1930-1933. Reinhardt was 
Chief of the Army Training Department of the Truppenamt, October 1933 to 
October 1937, after serving as a military instructor from October 1927 to Febru- 
ary 1933. Paulus was assigned to the Army Training Department of the 
Truppenamt, 1931-1933. 

See footnote 14. 


“ Apparently a reference to enclosure I of report 2/34 of Jan. 17. See footnote 


14. 
8 Word illegible. 
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whether a torpedo speed of 50 knots at a range of 4000 meters is con: 
sidered possible. Since the firm of [White]head ™ as far as is known 
here, does actually deliver torpedoes with such qualities, the conclusion 
can be drawn that the employment of Italian torpedo equipment is 
being considered at the moment by the Soviet Russian Navy. 

As regards the most practical size for submarines, the opinion can 
be heard in circles of the War Commissariat that for operations in 
large sea areas, such as the Pacific Ocean, a displacement of 1,000 tons 
is the best. Doubt is held as to whether displacement of 600 tons is 
adequate there. We, for our part, pointed to the German war experi- 
ences with U-53 and other boats, which had shown that medium- 
sized boats were suited to the most successful warfare even in the 
largest ocean areas. 

It is intended for Lt. yon Baumbach to make an information trip 
of several days duration to Leningrad in the near future. 


HarTMANN 
* Cf. Series D, vol. Iv, document No. 414, footnote 3. 
No. 192 
2980/580498-99 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Beruin, January 18, 1934. 
e. o. RM 73. 


This morning the Hungarian Minister called on me. He brought a 
long sheet with questions of all kinds, and I am listing only the most 
important ones below. To begin with, he said that the circles in 
Hungary which were demanding a change in the pro-German policy 
of the Hungarian Government based these demands on the fact that 
Germany had renounced any policy of revision. In order to be able 
to counter these attacks the Hungarian Government would like to 
know whether we were still willing to support the Hungarian re- 
visionist aspirations in the future. I replied to M. de Masirevich that 
he had already asked State Secretary von Billow the same question 
some time ago? and I could only reply to him, as von Bilow had 
done, that we were prepared, now as before, to lend our moral support 
to the Hungarian revisionist aspirations. 

The Minister then asked whether we were negotiating with other 
states of the Little Entente, besides Poland, about the conclusion of 
nonaggression pacts. I answered in the negative and told M. de Masi- 
revich that except for the general statement by the Reich Chancellor, 
which he knew about, saying that Germany is willing to conclude 


1 See document No. 175, enclosure. 
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nonaggression pacts with all its neighbors,’ no positive progress had 
been made in this question. 

The Minister then asked whether we would be willing to regulate 
relations with Hungary by a special treaty. I told him that I was no 
friend of superfluous pacts. Germany’s relations with Hungary had 
always been friendly and were only troubled now and then by Hun- 
gary’s attitude toward the German minorities. I could not visualize 
how, by a written assurance of mutual good will, this good will would 
be more firmly established than by the proven friendship actually 
existing. M. de Masirevich then took up the question of the German 
minorities and mentioned a prospective letter from Minister Gombés 
to the Reich Chancellor on this question.? I told the Minister that 
our position on the question of the German minorities in Hungary 
had so often been defined by all the authorities concerned and ex- 
plained to the Hungarian Government that I did not need to repeat it. 
I regretted that the Hungarian Government had not yet found 
ways and means to satisfy the German minorities in Hungary by 
appropriate decrees. 

M. de Masirevich then asked about our relations with Russia, our 
view on the contemplated Balkan pact, our attitude toward Geneva, the 
status of relations with Austria, our negotiations with Poland, the 
pact with respect to the Baltic States,‘ the content of our memorandum 
on the disarmament question.® To all these questions I gave the 
familiar answers. 

v. N[ruratH] 

* Cf. document No. 1. 

* Document No. 252. 


“Cf. document No. 187. 
5 See document No. 194, footnote 1. 


No. 193 


2368/494037-38 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


BeEr.in, January 19, 1934. 
RM 80. 


The Reich Chancellor received the English Ambassador this after- 
noon upon his urgent request. The Ambassador, presenting a memo- 
randum,* stated that the English Government was most gravely 
concerned over the attitude of the German authorities in the transfer 
question, and particularly over the discrimination shown against the 
English creditors. The English Ambassador further stated that his 
Government feared that the relations between the two countries would 


1The annex to document No. 197. 
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be very adversely affected if the present practices of the Reichsbank 
were not changed. 

The Reich Chancellor replied to the Ambassador that he (the Am- 
bassador) could well imagine that we had moved to reduce the transfer 
quota only under pressure of a state of extreme distress. If the 
English Government were to insist that we denounce the agreements 
entered into with Switzerland and Holland, he could tell the Ambas- 
sador at once that within 2 months at the latest, with our resources 
completely exhausted, we would no longer be in a position to transfer 
even a single pfennig. Only enlargement of export opportunities 
could enable us to pay our debts and meet our interest obligations. 
If a general clearing system were to be established, it would mean, on 
every hand, the immediate end of Germany’s ability to pay. The 
English Ambassador finally requested that the creditors as a body at 
least be given an opportunity of jointly discussing the situation. The 
Chancellor replied that to his knowledge this was planned and had 
merely been postponed for a short time owing to the conversations 
meanwhile opened between the Governor of the Bank of England and 
President Schacht.® 

The Reich Chancellor is in agreement with me that the move of the 
English is not only an extortion maneuver in behalf of the English 
creditors, but also calculated to bring general pressure on us in the 
disarmament question by means of the difficulties we may incur.* 

v. N[ruratu ] 


2 See document No. 151. 

* See document No. 204. 

“According to the report of the British Ambassador, he had discussed the 
disarmament situation with Hitler on this occasion. Cf. British Documents, 
2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 190. 


No. 194 


3154/670565 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minster 


Berwin, January 19, 1934. 
RM 81. 


Today, around 5 o’clock, I handed the French Ambassador two 
copies of our memorandum.’ I called the Ambassador’s attention to 
the fact that our memorandum, as well as the French aide-mémoire, 
was composed in polite form and left the doors open for further dis- 
cussions. The Ambassador then referred to the speech made yesterday 


h 

14. e, the German memorandum (7467/H179848-58) in reply to the Frenc 
aide-mémoire of Jan. 1 (see document No. 159, footnote 2). . The German text is 
printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 8rd ed. (Berlin, 1938), vol. 1, pp. 
55-68. For an English translation, see Britich Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, docu- 


ment No. 193, enclosure. 
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by Minister President Chautemps in the Senate ? and remarked that 
the German press had misunderstood this speech; it was to be ex- 
plained by difficulties of domestic politics. I told M. Poncet that M. 
Chautemps’ speech showed us to be right in our view that no French 
Government was in the position to carry through disarmament meas- 
ures; I hoped that perhaps a better understanding for our view of 
the situation would also gradually develop in France. The Ambas- 
sador, who obviously did not find Chautemps’ speech very convenient 
at the present moment, finally requested that I undertake to see to it 
that the speech was correctly understood in authoritative quarters. 

v. N[zuratH] 


2 Of. Journal Officiel de la République Francaise: Débats parlementaires, Sénat, 
1934, No. 9, pp. 


No. 195 


3154/670566 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Beruin, January 19, 1934. 
RM 83. 


Today, around 6 o’clock, I gave the English Ambassador the reply ? 
to his note of December 20? along with a copy of the memorandum 
handed to the French Ambassador.? I explained the delay in the reply 
by the necessity of bringing it in harmony with the German statements 
which had become necessary as a result of the French aide-mémoire. 

v. N[xuratH | 

*Not printed here (7467/H179870-75). For the text, see British Documents, 

2nd ser., vol. vr, document No. 191. 


? Document No. 141. 
* See document No. 194, footnote 1. 


No. 196 


2368/494039-40 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bern, January 19, 1934. 
RM 84. 


With reference to today’s conversation between the English Ambas- 
sador and the Reich Chancellor and myself, I further told Sir 
Eric Phipps the following: The arrangement between the Governor 
of the Bank of England and the President of the Reichsbank, which 
has now been rejected by the English Government, provided that the 
English creditors would immediately be paid 90 percent of their claims 


* See document No. 193. 
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for interest.?- This would not only have eliminated any discrimination 
in favor of the Swiss and Dutch creditors, but on the contrary would 
have placed the English creditors in a more favorable position. Be- 
cause of the commitment of the Reichsbank to repay the advances of 
the Bank of England within 2 or 3 years, the latter, too, would have 
been protected from any loss. I could consequently view the action of 
the English Government as nothing but an attempt to create difficulties 
for us and to bring pressure on us in cohnection with other outstanding 
issues. At the same time I left Sir Eric Phipps in no doubt, however, 
that we would not let ourselves be intimidated by this move’ and 
told him besides that after 2 months at the most there would be no 
more transfer of even a pfennig if the English Government should 
persist in its demand that the agreements with the Swiss and the Dutch 
be canceled. 

v. N[rvratu] 


*See document No. 204, enclosure. 


No. 197 
7186/E527906-09 
Minute by Ministerialdirektor Ritter 


Beruin, January 19, 1934. 
W 445. 


Concerning today’s conversation of the English Ambassador with 
the Reich Chancellor, in which he took part, the Foreign Minister told 
me the following: . 

The English Ambassador orally conveyed the contents of the at- 
tached note, which he later left behind, not as an official document, but 
merely as a record of his oral statement. The Reich Chancellor 
answered the English Ambassador by saying that the English Gov- 
ernment could take it for granted that it was very annoying to the 
German Government that Germany, as a debtor country, could not 
make transfer in full. But if the English Government on the one 
hand were to resort to the threatened measures and on the other hand 
were to prevent Germany from obtaining, by suitable agreements 
with other countries, as much foreign exchange as possible, then very 
soon, even within a few months perhaps, the position would be that 
nothing at all could be transferred any more. 

In the subsequent conference between the Reich Chancellor and 
the Foreign Minister both gentlemen were in agreement that the 
German Government should not let itself be influenced by this new 
démarche of the English Government. Of course, one would now 
have to let the English creditors come and do everything to make 
Germany’s position as a debtor country clear to them. The Reich 
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Chancellor and the Foreign Minister were agreed that this new Eng- 
lish attempt to bring pressure to bear originated not only in the 
transfer question but in the whole political atmosphere. By applying 
pressure in this field, the English Government obviously wanted also 
to make us more tractable in other questions. 

I telephoned the contents of the English memorandum and of the 
foregoing to President of the Reichsbank Schacht. Herr Schacht 
said that he fully concurred in the view of the Reich Chancellor. 

With regard to the coming of the English creditors to the meeting 
on the 22nd, Herr Schacht said that the English were invited and 
so far had not refused to come, so that it could be assumed that they 
would arrive on the 22nd. In any case there was no reason for us 
to do now anything further in this matter. The Dutch creditors’ 
representatives had sent word today that they would not come. 

Concerning the reply to the English notes,’ the Foreign Minister 
and President of the Reichsbank Schacht were of the opinion that 
the intended reply should be transmitted soon. I told Herr Schacht 
that I had inserted in the Vocke draft merely the small revisions of 
Berger. I was also suggesting that the printed circular of the Reichs- 
bank should be attached.2 President of the Reichsbank Schacht 
agreed to this. 


To be submitted to the State Secretary, Department III, Herr 
Ulrich, Herr Baer. 


R[rrrer] 


[Annex] * 


W 445. 


The two features which have aroused public opinion in England 
are first that British creditors have been the victims of discrimination 
in favour of creditors in other countries, and secondly that the Reichs- 
bank has taken unilateral decisions which the British creditors do not 
regard as justified by the facts and which in any case ought only to 
be decided by agreement between the parties. The impression that 
the British creditors have been unfairly treated has aroused intense 
resentment in England. 

The question was discussed informally between Dr. Schacht and the 
British Central Bank authorities at Basel, and it is understood that 
some suggestion was made that the Bank of England should step in to 
tide over the difficulty. But a solution on these lines is not practical 
politics and cannot be entertained by His Majesty’s Government. 

+The reply is document No. 200. 


2 See document No. 200, footnote 7. 


* The annexed memorandum is in English in the original. 
“On these discussions see document No. 204. 
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Unless a satisfactory solution can be found His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be reluctantly obliged, despite the grave effects, to take 
appropriate measures, for example to consider the institution of a 
clearing arrangement, in defence of British interests. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore earnestly trust that the pro- 
posal made in Sir Eric Phipps’ note of December 30th ® will be ac- 
cepted. If, however, this proposal gives rise to difficulties the ques- 
tion should be settled by negotiation with the representatives of the 
British creditors, and they hope that instructions accordingly will be 
given to the German authorities concerned. 


* Not printed (7186/E527847-51). 


No. 198 
6692/H098731-35 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 
IMMEDIATE BEruin, January 18, 1984. 
SECRET Sent January 19. 
zuly Ja. 12961 Ang. IT; 
IV Ja. 4? 


With reference to the telegraphic instruction of January 1.3 

Further to the instruction sent by wire I should like once more to 
emphasize the following considerations: 

The question of recognition of Manchukuo is a question which 
not only concerns Japanese-German relations, but has to be considered 
within the framework of general policy as well as within that of 
our entire Far Eastern policy in particular. 

As for Japanese-German relations, the strongest asset which Ger- 
many has available for dealing with Japan is the possible readiness 
of the German Government to enter into negotiations regarding the 
recognition of Manchukuo. Politically, it is also the only really at- 
tractive asset, and it is therefore obvious that this asset cannot be too 
highly taken into account by us. It is obvious that the Japanese will 
try with all available means to get some Great Power to recognize 
Manchukuo, or at least to persuade it to take steps in this direction. 
Obtaining recognition of Manchukuo is one of the main objectives of 
Japanese policy. The brisk activity of the Japanese, which is strongly 
directed toward Germany at present, should not divert us, however, 
from regarding the matter as a question to be judged and dealt with 
entirely from the point of view of our interests—and this involves not 
only the choice of the timing of negotiations regarding a possible 


1ZV Ja. 1296: Documents Nos. 154 and 158. 
21V Ja. 4: Not printed (6692/H098728). See document No. 183, footnote 14. 


? Document No. 158. 
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recognition, but also the preparatory steps leading in this direction. 
The moment for any sort of step which could be considered in the di- 
rection of prospective recognition has not yet come, quite apart from 
the fact that no sort of equivalent Japanese quid pro quo of a political 
or economic nature for Germany is visible. The Anglo-Saxon Pow- 
ers, even the United States of America, studiously maintain the same 
reserve. The stories in the press mentioned from there, according 
to which tendencies in America in favor of recognizing Manchuria 
are supposed to exist, cannot be accorded any decisive importance. 
Nothing is known of a change of American policy in this respect. 
Just as little can the change in the competence of the English Consu- 
late in Manchukuo be regarded as evidence that England is already on 
the way to a practical recognition of Manchukuo. German steps in 
the direction of recognition of Manchukuo would have a very ad- 
verse effect on our relations with England and America, even without 
anyone needing to refer to our participation in the decisions of the 
League of Nations in the previous year.* 

Relations with China also require greatest reserve in the question of 
Manchuria. The assumption there that China was guilty of a slight 
to Germany is not correct. The principal cases of appointments of 
Social Democratic officials which were being prepared last summer 
by the former Minister of Finance * have been canceled by the Chinese 
Government as the result of German representations and completely 
satisfactory assurances have been given for the future. Finally, and 
this does not need to be spelled out in detail, our relationship with 
Russia requires the greatest reserve precisely at just this time and 
rules out any one-sided political espousal of Japan. 

In view of the considerations indicated above, your journey to 
Manchukuo does not appear to be advisable at this time; it could only 
be regarded as an ostentatious gesture toward Japan and as an action 
preparatory to recognition of Manchukuo in the near future. Both 
are undesirable. It isin no sense in contradiction to this that, as the 
Reich Chancellor told you, the question of recognition of Manchukuo 
ought to be a trump which we are ready to play at the right time in 
the political game. 


v. N[zurata] 
f «see vol. 1 of this series, document No. 28. 


Sav. Soong. Documents regarding negotiations for the employment of Ger- 
man experts i in China are filmed on serial 8794. 
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No. 199 


8580/H601953 
Lhe Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Toxyo, January 19, 1934— 6:15 p. m. 
No. 11 of January 19 Received January 19—12: 55 p. m. 


IV Chi. 187. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to dispatch No. 879 of December 30, Peiping 
Legation.t 

Another journey to China by General von Seeckt would rekindle 
here the resentment over the activities of a German adviser in China 
and would constitute a heavy mortgage on German-Japanese rela- 
tions. I therefore ask the Foreign Minister to intercede with Blom- 
berg to prevent Seeckt’s journey; in his talk with me in October the 
Foreign Minister was prepared to do so.? 

Dirksen 


7 Document No. 157. 

* Marginal notes: “The State Secretary requests opportunity to state his views 
in any further consideration of the matter. Ko[rdt].” 

“St[ate] S[ecretary :] I consider the apprehension exaggerated. v. N[eurath].” 


No. 200 


9119/H641236-37 ; 
9119/EH641240—-46 


The Foreign Minister to the British Ambassador in Germany 


URGENT Beriin, January 19, 1934. 
zu W 4013+ 
402.? 


Mr. Ampassavor: In reply to Your Excellency’s notes of Decem- 
ber 23 and 30—No. 421% and No. 427+*—I have the honor to state 
the following: 

The German Government regrets exceedingly that the transfer 
possibilities with regard to foreign obligations of the German econ- 
omy have lately shown a further adverse development. This aggra- 
vation of the difficulties is a result of the insufficient development of 


1wW 401: Not printed (9119/E641226-27), letter of Jan. 13, from the Di- 
rectorate of the Reichsbank to the Foreign Ministry. 

2Ww 402: Not printed (9119/E641234—-35), letter of Jan. 15, from the Reich 
Minister of Finance to the Foreign Ministry. 

* Document No. 146. 

‘Not printed (7186/H527847-51). 
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German exports, the underlying causes of which are not within the 
power of the German Government to change. 

The German Government shares with the Royal British Govern- 
ment the view that with respect to the difficulties arising in carrying 
out the debt service the best course for the debtors and creditors 
would be to sit down together to discuss the situation with one an- 
other. It ought to be pointed out, however, that the German Gov- 
ernment (apart from special cases such as the Dawes and Young loans, 
which lie outside the scope of these considerations) and also the 
Reichsbank are not debtors and that the private German debtors 
themselves have been punctual in discharging their obligations. In 
connection with the transfer problem it is not a case of default on 
the part of the debtors, but of a state of the national economy in 
which the Government and the Reichsbank must confine themselves 
to maintaining orderly conditions as best they can in the interest of 
creditors and debtors. In this endeavor the German authorities, 
not only now but ever since the crisis in the summer of 1931, have 
chosen the course of facilitating joint consultations with the creditors. 
The spirit of trustworthy cooperation to that end cannot be better 
demonstrated than by the declaration spontaneously tendered by the 
Standstill Creditors Committee in 1932 that “the German debtors 
intend to make repayment in good faith. This is demonstrated by the 
volume of repayments effected so far . . . With respect to gold pay- 
ments, Germany has already gone as far as her creditors could pos- 
sibly expect her to.” Moreover, immediately before the promulgation 
of the German law regarding “Financial obligations toward foreign 
countries,” of June 9, 1933,° the Reichsbank took the opportunity to 
discuss matters with the representatives of the foreign banks and 
financial groups. The result of the discussion was a general agree- 
ment that the gold and foreign currency reserves still available to 
the Reichsbank had reached so low a level that any further drop 
would inevitably impair the effective functioning of the Reichsbank 
as the central bank of issue. It would therefore be desirable that 
the reserves be gradually increased, by which the Reichsbank would 
be aided in its successful efforts to maintain the stability of the 
German currency. Nothing was changed in this conception at the 
conversations with the representatives of the foreign creditor inter- 
ests, which the Reichsbank held again.in December 1933. It is also 
well known that the particularly favorable opportunity which the 
London World Economic Conference might have afforded to the 
debtor countries for an international revision of the conditions of 
export and transfer was missed through no fault of Germany’s. The 
German Government further points out that the devaluation and the 


° Reichsgesetzblatt, 1983, 1, p. 349. 
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instability of a number of foreign currencies have been and will 
continue to be important factors in delaying any return of normal 
trading conditions and improvement in the German transfer situation. 

In this connection and bearing in mind the general representations 
in the introduction of the note of the Royal British Government, the 
German Government wishes to recall that Germany’s foreign indebt- 
edness constitutes a unique case not comparable with the foreign 
indebtedness of other countries. The-foreign indebtedness of other 
countries is the normal outcome of the development of international 
trade. Germany’s foreign indebtedness on the contrary is, in addi- 
tion to this, very largely the result of the political situation of the 
past. The so-called Layton Report of 1931 * demonstrated statistically 
that over half of Germany’s private foreign indebtedness derived 
from loans the foreign exchange counterpart of which was used for 
the payment of political debts. 

Unhappily, it must be anticipated that the abnormal conditions af- 
fecting the possibilities of transfer will persist for some time to come, 
in any event until national currencies have been stabilized and normal 
international credit relations are restored again. Decisive significance 
is not therefore to be given to the regulation which has now been put 
into effect for the short period of six months. If it should become 
evident in the course of those six months that the Reichsbank was too 
conservative in its estimates of the future flow of incoming foreign 
exchange, there is a possibility that the transfer quota may be increased 
at the end of those six months. In no circumstances can the German 
Government renounce its duty to protect Germany’s vital interests 
with respect to its currency. It cannot let itself be relieved of this 
responsibility by representatives of the foreign creditors, who would 
not be in position to assume responsibility for the advice they might 
give. ’ 

As to the alleged discrimination arising out of the special transfer 
agreements with Switzerland and Holland, the German Government 
acknowledges that the satisfaction received by the creditors varies 
according to whether their countries have or have not concluded spe- 
cial agreements. From the standpoint of the payments made by 
Germany, however, the principle of equality has not been infringed 
thereby since increases in the transfer to any particular country are 
granted only on condition and to the extent that such country agrees 
on its part to extend additional benefits to Germany. The discrimina- 
tion referred to accordingly cannot be made a reproach to Germany. 
The German Government is naturally prepared also to negotiate with 


j i i tatives of central 
e t of the Special Advisory Committee of represen 
arte acatios countries and Germany ips ie eb Meme i ecigse) 
rt is in Great Britain, Cmd. , Germ : ,) : 
ps i On Advisory Committee Convened Under the Agreement With 
Germany Concluded at The Hague on January 20, 1930. 
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other countries arrangements which are calculated to advance mutual 
trading and financial relations and help in getting past dead center 
[den toten Punkt tiberwinden]. 

Specifically, Germany felt that she had no right to reject proposals 
to enter such special transfer arrangements, for the reason that these 
special agreements preclude any further extension of the so-called 
clearing system, which hangs as the newest threat over the whole scene 
of international trade. Extension of the clearing system would rep- 
resent one of the most objectionable and ruthless forms of competition 
and inhibit rehabilitation of international trade for a long time. The 
principle of equal treatment of all creditors, so heavily stressed by the 
English Government, would in any case be the worst sufferer from 
any one-sided clearing system or other control measures of that sort. 
As a matter of fact, the countries with favorable trade balances with 
Germany would in that case either at once or within a short time be 
prevented from receiving anything through the transfer. 

In the endeavor, in all its actions to keep open as much as possible 
the course of international consultation and agreement, the German 
Government declared at the talks with the representatives of the 
creditors last December that it was prepared, before concluding any 
new special transfer agreements, to afford creditor representatives an 
opportunity to state their views thereon. The Reichsbank, with the 
consent of the German Government, has accordingly invited the rep- 
resentatives of the creditors to a conference in Berlin on January 22, 
1934, where the representatives of the Government will present perti- 
nent technical information on the contents of such new agreements 
proposed by foreign countries and afford the representatives of the 
creditors an opportunity to state their positions. The demand con- 
tained in the note of the English Government that the German 
Government should in any case give heed to any objections to such 
agreements that the representatives of the creditors may enter is unac- 
ceptable to the German Government. The German Government can- 
not let itself be relieved by foreign private individuals of the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the vital interests of the state, even if those 
individuals are men whose understanding and objectivity merit every 
recognition. I cannot imagine that in a similar situation the Royal 
British Government would shift the responsibility incumbent upon 
it as a government to foreign private individuals. 

In order to give the Royal British Government an opportunity to 
form its own judgment of the German foreign exchange situation in 
the recent past and the immediate future, I have the honor to enclose 
herewith the memorandum which the Reichshank has circulated to 
the interested governmental agencies.” 

Accept, Excellency, ete. ¥ru. von NEvRATH 


* An 8-page printed memorandum, not reprinted here (7186/H527922-29). 
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No. 201 


9119/B641258-59 
The Ambassador in the United States to the F oreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 21 of January 19 Wasutneron, J anuary 19, 1934—9: 59 p. m. 
Received January 20—7 : 30 a. m. 
W 462. 


With reference to my telegram No. 192 

Phillips requested that I come and see him today and read to me a 
text which he presented to me at the end as an aide-mémoire;? its 
contents, as he said, are substantially the same as the official démarche 
concerning the alleged discrimination against American bond cred- 
itors which Dodd is going to make in Berlin today, probably in the 
form of a note. Phillips explained the reasons why the communica- 
tion was also made to me, saying that the President, who had sum- 
moned him in the matter yesterday, wished to convey an idea of the 
special importance of the démarche and that if Phillips should be 
unsuccessful, he would even be prepared to tell me his views person- 
ally. I replied that I would appreciate being received by the Presi- 
dent in this matter. Whether the invitation will be issued remains 
to be seen since the whole thing is possibly intended primarily to em- 
phasize its importance. 

The interview has confirmed in my mind the fundamental im- 
portance which the American Government assigns to this matter and, 
especially, my impression of Roosevelt’s general attitude toward us. 
Phillips added for my private information that the paragraph of the 
aide-mémoire which envisages the possibility of reprisals was drafted 
by the President. 

I vigorously set forth our counterarguments in detail, stressing in 
particular that there was no discrimination whatsoever. 

I endorse the view that the American moves bearing on the transfer 
problem, apart from the technical and currency policy aspect and at 
least insofar as the United States appears as the principal creditor 
country, should also be viewed in the light of our general trade and 
foreign political relations with the United States. I request instruc- 
tions as to whether I am authorized, if the occasion arises, to make to 
the American Government in accordance with written instructions * 


1 Of Jan. 18, not printed (9119/H641257). 

2 Phillips’ memorandum of this interview and the text of the aide-mémoire are 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office 1951), vol. 11, pp. 338-340. 

® Regarding Dodd’s presentation of the note on Jan. 20, 1934, see document 


No. 202. 
4 Marginal note: “In accordance with which one? R[itter].” 
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a formal statement regarding our general readiness to negotiate 
with other states agreements similar to those with Holland and 
Switzerland, although on different terms. I would appreciate it if, 
in this respect or another, I were placed in a position where I would 
be able to indicate to the American Government, or perhaps to the 
President, the course which in our opinion would preclude serious 
economic conflict.® 

In this connection I call attention to the cooperative attitude of 
England, France, and other states, especially in the alcohol question,® 
and to Russia’s apparently intensive activity with respect to trade 


relations. 
LuTHER 


5 An instruction was sent Luther in telegram No. 19 of Jan. 22, in which he 
was told that the situation was still not clear pending the conclusion of the 
meeting with representatives of the creditors, now postponed to Jan. 25, and that 
it would accordingly not be appropriate for him to make any representations to 
the American Government concerning conclusion of a transfer agreement of the 
type of those concluded with the Netherlands and Switzerland (9119/H641262-65). 

*This is a reference to negotiations being carried on regarding imports of 
bh te and spirits from Germany under the American quota system for such 

ports. 


No. 202 


8597/H603625-26 
Memorandum by the State Secretary + 


BErxin, January 20, 1934. 
W 480. 


Today the American Ambassador came to see me instead of the 
Foreign Minister, who was unable to receive him. He delivered the 
attached note,? which had already been announced to us by telegram 
No. 21 from Washington.’ He dispensed with reading or explaining 
it and confined himself to stressing that his representations were of 
a different nature and had an object different from the statements he 
had recently made to Ministerialdirektor K6pke. 

He spoke of the necessity to hear the creditors and consult with them, 
and of the dangers of any measures restricting international trade, 
and closed with the hope that the conversations with the creditors 
early next week would lead to a satisfactory solution. The Ambassador 
further mentioned that he would try to talk to the President of the 


: Ree memorandum was directed to Neurath and Ritter and was initialed by 
oth. 

* Dodd’s account of the interview is printed in Foreign Relations of the United 
ae ee vol. a pp. nea a note aie he delivered was the same as 
the aide-mémoire hande uther (ibid., . 388-340). It is fil = 
4603619-24. ee gaebes i 

® Document No. 201. 
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Reichsbank on the same subject this afternoon. He would in any 
event send him a copy of the note today so that we, on our part, would 
not have to send the information to Herr Schacht.‘ 

I told the Ambassador that we had already been notified of his visit 
by Herr Luther ° and that we were aware of the contents of the note. 
We had already had similar discussions with the English Government 
and delivered a note to the English Ambassador yesterday evening.® 
I repeated some of the main ideas of that note and let him have a 
carbon copy together with the annex for his personal information. 

BtLow 


*Dodd’s interview with Schacht took place on Jan. 22. Dodd’s reports on it 
are printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. Il, pp. 342-344, 
345. See also Schacht’s letter to Dodd of Jan. 22, document No. 205. 

® See document No. 201. 

®* Document No. 200. 


No. 203 
8834/H614688-93 
Memorandum by Ministerialdirektor Gaus 


BeEruin, January 22, 1934. 


On Saturday the 20th the Polish Minister urgently asked to see me, 
to continue our conversation of the 16th.1_ He told me he had returned 
Saturday morning from Warsaw where he had discussed the questions 
I had raised in his Ministry primarily with Marshal Pilsudski. 
He was now in a position to answer the questions and hoped that an 
understanding between the two Governments would be quickly reached. 

Concerning the question of the earlier treaties, it was confirmed in 
his conversations in Warsaw that a clause was regarded as indispen- 
sable which would put Poland’s obligations toward the League of 
Nations, France, and Rumania beyond any doubt. It was not de- 
sired that this should be done in a manner amounting to an express 
recognition by Germany of the Polish alliance commitments ; and one 
was also prepared to state that Poland’s existing commitments had 
no aggressive aspect with respect to Germany. M. Lipski had 
already brought along a Polish formula for this. In its first part, this 
formula corresponded to the paragraph in the preamble of the Polish- 
Russian Non-Aggression Pact, which states that “none of the obliga- 
tions hitherto assumed by either of the Parties stands in the way of 
the peaceful development of their mutual relations or is incompatible 
with the present Pact.” Then came an addition, stating that earlier 
obligations shall not be affected by the new declaration. Since this 
formula referred to obligations assumed earlier quite generally and 


1 See document No. 186. 


455080—59——30 
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this would also have included the Treaty of Versailles, I attempted in 
the conversation, without accepting the new Polish proposal, simul- 
taneously to reshape it according to our views. After prolonged dis- 
cussion back and forth, we arrived at the following draft of the Polish 
proposal : 

“They declare that the international obligations hitherto undertaken 
by them towards a third party do not hinder the peaceful develop- 


ment of their mutual relations, do not conflict with the present 
declaration and are not affected by this declaration.” 


This formula no longer contains a renunciation of the revision of 
Versailles. On the other hand, it reserves the Polish alliance commit- 
ments but states at the same time that they are not of an aggressive 
nature with respect to Germany. 

In the discussion of the second Polish proposal to the effect that 
the declaration should not extend to questions within the exclusive 
competence of the states, M. Lipski replied to my earlier question by 
saying that they intended thereby only to exclude interference with 
the domestic affairs of a country. According to him, there had been 
tendencies here and there in Poland—for example, during the last 
year—to oppose the treatment of the Jews in Germany. The Govern- 
ment of course had rejected that. It would be a good thing to exclude 
explicitly in the declaration any such possibilities. I took M. Lipski 
at his word and told him that if the Polish Government had no other 
purpose in mind, it should draft its proposal accordingly, so that the 
public could see what was meant. He thereupon stated that Warsaw 
would content itself with the following version : 


“They state that the present declaration does not extend to questions 
which, in accordance with international law, are to be regarded ex- 
clusively as internal concerns of either of the two States.” 


Compared with the previous formula, this formula has the ad- 
vantage that it no longer excludes the minorities question from a pos- 
sible diplomatic discussion between Germany and Poland. For the 
minorities questions undoubtedly are not questions which under inter- 
national law could be regarded exclusively as domestic affairs of a 
country. 

On the third question, that is, the question of the German-Polish 
Arbitration Treaty of Locarno, M. Lipski stated that Marshal Pilsud- 
ski by no means had the intention of formally abrogating the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty on this occasion; what mattered to him was to bring out 
that any disputes should as far as possible be settled directly, without 
calling in international authorities. I replied that in its wording the 
Polish proposal on this point was going further. We had not only 
to know exactly how the proposal was meant, but it had also to be 
drafted accordingly. When I again explained the whole problem to 
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him, as had been done before in the conversation of the 16th, he became 
hesitant and asked me to continue the conversation on this matter on - 
Monday. He had brought Professor Makowski along from Warsaw 
for legal assistance and would be glad if he could participate in our 
conversation on Monday. 

Today, Monday, both gentlemen came in and again explained to me 
that Marshal Pilsudski was only interested in exhausting all possibil- 
ities of a peaceful accommodation before calling in international 
authorities, such as an arbitration court or The Hague Court. I replied 
that as far as I knew the German Government was unlikely to raise 
material objections to this view, but that it was necessary to word the 
Polish proposal differently. The two gentlemen at first considered 
the possibility of declaring in a separate note or memorandum that the 
Arbitration Treaty of Locarno was not to be affected by the declara- 
tion. When I objected that explaining the declaration by a separate 
instrument did not seem very desirable, they began, together with me, 
revising their original wording, whereby we arrived at the following 
text: 

“Both Governments announce their intention to reach direct under- 
standing on questions of any nature whatsover concerning their 
mutual relations. Should any disputes arise between them and 
agreement thereon not be reached by direct negotiations, they will in 
each particular case, on the basis of mutual agreement, seek a solution 
by other peaceful means, without prejudice to the possibility of 
applying, if necessary, such modes of procedure as are provided for 
such cases by other agreements in force between them. In no cir- 
cumstances, however, will they proceed to use force in order to settle 
such disputes.” 


We then went again through the remaining parts of the declaration, 
in order to smooth out some stylistic irregularities, which had arisen 
in the Polish revision. No particular difficulties arose in this. 

On the basis of the conversations the whole declaration would be 
worded as it appears in the enclosure.? At the conclusion of the 
conversation, however, I again stated explicitly that the new version 
represented a Polish proposal and that it still had to be considered 
an entirely open question as to what the position of the German Gov- 
ernment in this matter would be. M. Lipski concurred and merely 
indicated that he would welcome an early decision on the part of the 
German Government. 

Gaus 


2 Filmed on 8834/H614685-87. The draft as amended in Gaus’ handwriting, 
agrees with the final text (see document No. 219), and is accompanied by a note 
in Neurath’s handwriting ‘reading: “The Reich Chancellor approves the new 
draft of the declaration. v. N[eurath], Jan. 22.” (8834/H614684) 
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No. 204 


9119 /641282-89 
The President of the Reichsbank to the Foreign Minister 


Beruin, January 22, 1934. 
W 549. 


Dear Herr Minister: I have the honor to present to you a brief 
report on the course of the talks with the Bank of England. It is 
my opinion that any public discussion should be avoided out of regard 
for the Bank of England, unless it is provoked by England itself. On 
the other hand it seems to me, however, that with a view to the 
diplomatic talks with England, the course of events could be exploited 


in a manner very favorable to us. 
Respectfully yours, Dr. HsAtMar SCHACHT 


[Enclosure] 


Berxin, January 20, 1934. 


On Monday afternoon, January 8, 1934, Governor Norman came 
to see me in my room at the Bank for International Settlements in 
Basel. In discussing our transfer problems I asked him whether he 
could think of any way out of them. Norman replied in the affirma- 
tive and proposed to me that the Bank of England would on its own 
initiative make an offer to all holders of German loans issued in ster- 
ling and officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange to the effect 
that it was ready for a period of 2 years, viz., from February 1, 1934, 
to February 1, 1936, to buy up the coupons of these loans at 90 per- 
cent. I answered him that this was a very generous and reasonable 
proposal, but I could not accept it, say, as a credit and that I could 
only discuss his suggestion further if it at the same time opened the 
way to negotiations with the creditors of the German long-term ex- 
ternal loans with a view to conversion of our external debt to a lower 
interest rate. Norman declared that he was also ready to use his ef- 
forts in that direction and only asked a moral undertaking from me 
to reimburse the Bank of England in time for the monies expended, 
possibly over a long period and with no interest charged. I then said 
that I could not say anything definite until I had ascertained from 
the competent authority at home that it was agreeable in principle 
to further negotiations on the basis outlined. We arranged that I 
should send Norman a telegram as soon as this concurrence was ob- 
tained and that he together with another man would then come to 
Berlin for further negotiations. 

On Wednesday, January 10, 1934, I presented the matter to the 
Reich Chancellor, who gave me his agreement to further negotiations. 
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After that Mr. Siepmann, the right-hand man of Governor Norman, 
visited me on Sunday, the 14th, and Monday, the 15th. 

Mr. Siepmann showed me the original of the minutes of a meeting 
of the Finance Committee of the Board of Governors of the Bank of 
England, which had taken place on Thursday, January 11. From 
the contents of these minutes it appeared that Governor Norman had 
submitted the plan to the Finance Committee. He gave three objec- 
tives as the purposes to be achieved by this plan: 


1. Averting the dangers threatened by a clearing between Germany 


and England. — 
2. Gaining time for a calming of minds and a dispassionate dis- 


cussion of the situation. 
3. Establishing delegations vested with full powers by the holders 
of the loans for the purpose of negotiations with Germany. 


Execution of the plan was furthermore made contingent on the 
condition that loans of debtors who were in default to the Honver- 
sionskasse would be excluded from the purchase program and, fur- 
ther, that the agreement should be operative only for so long as trans- 
fer continued on the preferred loans (Dawes, Young, etc.). A further 
reservation was made with respect to the concurrence by the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Governor Norman had also explained 
that only £500,000 would be available for such a program by the 
Bank of England, or £700,000 if in addition the 30 percent transfer 
rule were canceled. The Finance Committee of the Bank of England 
approved the proposed transaction. 

My conversations with Mr. Siepmann, which were held in the pres- 
ence of Vice President Dreyse of the Reichsbank, were concerned, 
first, with the desired moral undertaking which I was supposed to 
sign and, second, with the technical details of implementation. We 
agreed that I should send a letter on the technical details in draft 
form so that it would arrive at the Bank of England Thursday 
morning, January 18, because the Finance Committee would meet 
again on that date. The text of the moral undertaking was drafted 
by us together in the English language (see annex 1). I added that 
if the competent German authority should empower me to sign the 
moral undertaking, I would telephone him during the day of Tues- 
day, January 16. 

As early as Monday morning, January 15, I informed the Reich 
Minister of Economics and the Reich Minister of Finance, who ex- 
pressed their agreement to the transaction. I then accordingly tele- 
phoned Mr. Siepmann on Tuesday morning and also brought the 
whole matter to the knowledge of the Foreign Minister, who likewise 
approved the whole plan. 

On Friday afternoon, January 19, Mr. Siepmann telephoned from 
London and advised me that the result of the subsequent conferences 
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in London had been so bad that he could not give me details over the 
telephone. He would arrive in Berlin by plane on Saturday after- 
noon, January 20, to talk over the matter, planning to return home 
the same evening. 

This second visit took place this afternoon, and Mr. Siepmann re- 
lated to me in detail the circumstances of the rejection. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself was favorably inclined, but the 
other Departments put up a vigorous opposition. He delivered to 
me the reply of Governor Norman, a copy of which forms annex 2 
hereto, which shows that the emphasis is on the words “political 
difficulties.” 2 The two reasons for this, I gathered from what Siep- 
mann said, are 1) that opposition in Parliament was feared in view 
of the current hostile attitude of Parliament toward Germany, and 
2) the fact that the British Government in the meantime had had 
repeated consultations in the matter with the other Governments 
involved. Siepmann stated to me that the Swedes were in London 
and that Herr Stucki? was also expected in London today. 

I told Mr. Siepmann that the British Ambassador had informed 
the Reich Chancellor by a note* of the Basel conversations, which 
greatly surprised Mr. Siepmann because Norman had been given 
express assurance of strictest discretion * in the whole matter. Siep- 
mann also said that the Bank of England deeply regretted this 
outcome. I replied to Mr. Seipmann that I was also very sorry that 
the plan had miscarried, that I appreciated what the Bank of Eng- 
land had done, and that this incident would change nothing in my 
relations with Governor Norman. But the most deplorable result 
of the whole affair, I had to say, was the impression that was caused 
by rejection for political reasons of a plan that made economic sense 
and might have cleared the whole atmosphere. 

I assured Mr. Siepmann that I would do everything on my part to 
avert public discussion of the entire episode on our side; Mr. Siep- 
mann replied that this was of course also what the Bank of England 
desired, but since the matter was known in the Treasury in London, 
he could not guarantee that hints might not find their way into the 
London press before long. 

Dr. HsatmMar ScHAcHT 


*The quoted words are in English in the original. 

?Dr. W. Stucki, director of the commercial division of the Swiss Federal 
Department of Economics. 

* The annex to document No. 197. 

“Marginal notes: 

“Herr Baer: This must accordingly be borne in mind in case Switzerland 
and Holland are advised of any British notes. R[itter], Jan. 23.” 

“Yes, in the memorandum which the British Ambassador left for the Reich 


Chancellor the negative attitude of the British Government was even expressed 
in writing. B[aer], Jan. 24.” 
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[Annex 1] 
Draft 


Berwin, January 15, 1934. 


Dear Mr. Governor: I appreciate and welcome the arrangement by 
which the Bank of England propose, for a maximum period of 2 years, 
to buy the maturing coupons of German long-term sterling loans is- 
sued and officially quoted in London. “The objectives of this arrange- 
ment have my complete approval and I should gladly co-operate in 
attaining them. Their importance justifies me, after consultation, 
where consultation is due, in giving you this my assurance that the 
Reichsbank will use its best endeavours to see to it that the sterling 
amounts expended for the purchase of the coupons are, in due course, 
made good to the Bank of England. For my part, I should look for- 
ward to being able to fulfil this engagement all the sooner if it were 
possible to arrive at a definitive arrangement with our creditors for re- 
lieving the transfer position of Germany. 

Your proposal should, I believe, overcome immediate difficulties and 
give time for their further consideration. But it should also serve to 
avoid the association of financial questions with commercial restric- 
tions that can have no other effect than to hamper international trade. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Governor, 

Yours sincerely, 


[Annex 2] 


Bank of England 18th January 1934. 
PERSONAL 


Dear Mr. Present: The proposals recently discussed between 
us have been submitted to my Authorities who see grave political 
difficulties. 

In view of the discussions at present taking place between our two 
Governments it is not possible for me to pursue the proposed arrange- 
ment further at this stage. When our two Governments’ discussions 
are ended I will consider whether, having regard to the conclusions 
then reached, any alternative arrangement with similar objects might 
be desirable and possible. 

Iam, 

Yours sincerely, M. Norman 
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No. 205 

7188/1528326-27 

The President of the Reichsbank to the United States Ambassador in 
Germany * 


Berwin, January 22, 1934. 
Rk. 858. 


Dzar Mr. Ampassapor: In the course of today’s conversation on the 
occasion of your kind call,? we came to talk about the two expedients 
which could reduce the transfer difficulties. One device would be 
facilitating Germany’s exports; the other is easing the German debt 
obligations. In regard to the latter it is in no sense necessary to think 
of a reduction of the principal sum, but rather of an adjustment of 
the excessively high interests to the prevailing level of interest rates. 
It is untenable in my opinion that most of the loans should still pay 
between 6 and 7 percent while the interest rate has sharply declined 
since these debts were contracted. When these debts were originally 
contracted at these high interest rates, the expectation was warranted 
that economic developments would lead to a stimulation of world 
trade and so provide the natural possibility of converting them in the 
course of a few years. 

Germany is ready today, as ever, to recognize and discharge its 
obligations and will never unilaterally change the agreements which 
created these debts. The fact that Germany does not take in sufficient 
foreign exchange and is consequently unable to carry out the transfer 
in full does not give anyone the right to contend that Germany is 
proposing to act unilaterally. Germany’s willingness to negotiate 
with her creditors, however, is unfortunately always frustrated by the 
fact that there is a lack of persons on the other side legally capable of 
negotiating. There is no committee at the present time which could 
represent the creditors legally and bindingly at negotiations. It 
would be possible greatly to facilitate the smooth settlement of the 
present transfer difficulties if a creditor committee could be apppointed 
which could come to agreements with us by means of which all cred- 
itors would be bound. 

Accept, Mr. Ambassador, etc. Dr. Hsatmar Scuacur 


*This copy of the letter is from the files of the Reich Chancellery and was 
sent in a covering letter of Jan. 22 from Schacht to Lammers for the latter’s 
information. The covering letter bears a stamp indicating that it had been seen 
by the Reich Chancellor (7188/E528325). 

* Dodd’s reports on this conversation are printed in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1934, vol. 11, pp. 342-344, 345. Ritter’s memorandum of Schacht’s 
account of the conversation is filmed on 9509/E670151-52. 
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No. 206 
9119/E641269-70 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 28 of January 22. Wasurneron, January 22, 1984—11: 14 p. m: 
Received January 23—8: 40 a. m. 
W 536. 

With reference to my telegram No. 27.1 

in Conversations with the President in the presence of Phillips. 
The President also had nothing of substance to bring forward against 
our known arguments or against my point as to what reasons Ger- 
many could possibly have to discriminate against the Americans and 
other great nations in favor of the Swiss and the Dutch. I pointed 
out that no matter how objectively one looked at devaluation of the two 
great currencies, Germany’s exports were gravely injured by it, and 
now there were also efforts on foot to squeeze Germany out of the 
Russian market, in which connection I voiced the hope that the United 
States of America was no party tothem. I thought that particularly 
from the standpoint of Roosevelt’s general policy every one of Ger- 
many’s steps conducive to maintaining and expanding exports would 
be welcome. Upon Roosevelt’s objection that a transfer of property 
could take the place of a transfer of money, and his remark that he 
had previously said so to Schacht, I outlined in detail the usefulness of 
blocked and related types of marks, and explained the meaning of the 
bond and scrip system. 

My statement that the special agreements with Switzerland and 
Holland gave us new export business brought from Roosevelt the 
reply that the transfer question must not be linked with this matter. 
America was ready to stimulate German exports to America and also 
(speaking to Phillips) to negotiate about the matter. Roosevelt was 
aware of the state of the trade balance, citing toys as an example, and 
affirmed his general theory about balancing of imports and exports as 
applied to Germany. When I turned to the alcohol question,’ he 
began to talk about agricultural products, adding that it must be the 
aim of negotiations also to increase to some extent American exports, 
meanwhile increasing German exports substantially more; he made 
a sketch in which German exports showed an increase several times 
larger than that of America. His ideal goal would be a world economy 
with a balanced exchange of goods requiring no balancing by gold. 
The conversation ended on the note of these ideas. Prior to that, 
Roosevelt had persisted in the demand for equality of treatment in 
the transfer, replying to me only that my counterarguments could not 


1Not printed (9119/H641268). 
* See document No. 201, footnote 6. 
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be made understandable to the American public. He also attached 
great importance to formal consent by the creditor committee. 

TI. A subsequent interview with Phillips about a press communiqué 
on the conversation released without my knowledge led in the end to 
the following amplification: “In addition, the President told the 
Ambassador of his desire that commercial relations be stimulated as 
between the United States and Germany.” * What the President had 
said in addition was intended only for official use and in connection 
with negotiations. I called Phillips’ attention to the unusual charac- 
ter of the first release, which he tried to explain away as a matter 
of routine. 

III. I request instructions as to whether and in what way the course 
indicated by Roosevelt could be pursued.* That the American Gov- 
ernment will prove obstinate with respect to the alleged discrimination 
cannot be doubted. 

LUTHER 


>The quoted portion of the sentence is in English in the original. The text of 
the communiqué as issued is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1984, vol. 11, p. 342. 

“ Cf. document No. 284. 


No. 207 
7892/E571864-67 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 13 of January 22 Lonpon, January 23, 1934—1: 38 a. m. 
Received January 23—6: 15 a.m. 


IT SG 416. 


I availed myself of the opportunity of my visit to Sir John Simon 
today and, referring to certain errors of English public opinion, set 
forth to him the truth about the Saar question. 

I began with the opposition of Wilson and Lloyd George to French 
desires for annexation in 1919, recalled England’s conviction which 
heretofore never wavered that the Saar Territory was German and 
must revert to Germany again, and expressed my astonishment that 
as a result of domestic developments in Germany some segments of 
English public opinion were now showing a tendency to muddle the 
problem of the future of the Saar, which was so important from the 
point of view of foreign policy, by introducing likes and dislikes from 
the sphere of domestic policy. I further outlined to him the evolution 
of the French position on the Saar problem, from a cold-blooded desire 
for annexation, via the idea of getting firmly established in the Saar 
Territory by circumventing the treaties, to the eventual fading of the 
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idea of annexation under the influence of Briand and the Left majority. 
I finally explained how the formation of the German Front had come 
about and tried to make him see that a population fighting for its future 
naturally had to do something about the activities of traitorous 
émigrés and separatists who were working against Germany in the 
Saar Territory and outside of it; a graphic illustration of their 
acquaintance with the facts was the performance of Max Braun? at 
Geneva. 

Sir John commenced by telling me that he had been approached by 
Braun at Geneva with the request for a conversation, but that he had 
not granted him one. He next pointed out that he had purposely 
refrained from discussing the Saar question in detail with Knox 
because he wishes to respect in every way Knox’s position as an inter- 
national civil servant. He added to this some remarks about Knox, 
which were intended to convey that the only objective which the 
Chairman of the Reparations ? Commission had in mind was to assure 
a free plebiscite and that he was not partial in any way. I replied that 
Knox was evidently ignoring the development within Germany which, 
of natural necessity, was bound to spread to the Saar, and that he was 
indulging in a dangerous illusion if he thought that he ought to 
preserve next door to the great National Socialist German Reich a 
sort of democratic appendage. 

The Minister showed a certain measure of understanding. He said 
that British public opinion had always taken alarm at the thought that 
a new Alsace-Lorraine might be created in the relationship between 
Germany and France. But he continued to express regret over the 
launching of such intense National Socialist agitation in the Saar, 
considering that the territory was in fact German and surely would 
vote for Germany even in the absence of such agitation. I vigorously 
met his complaint by referring to the unrestricted activity of traitors 
in the Saar Territory. The subsequent remarks of the Minister indi- 
cated the concern felt by him over the prospect of a struggle of many 
months’ duration over the Saar problem. For this reason he came 
forward, after some hesitation, with a proposal, described by him as 
strictly personal, as to whether another attempt should not be made 
of rendering the plebiscite superfluous by a German-French under- 
standing on the return of the Saar Territory to Germany and pay- 
ment of a price for the repurchase of the mines. I set forth the well- 
known attempt to that effect made by the Reich Chancellor and its 
rejection by France, which we had been compelled to accept.? I 


1Qeader of the Social Democratic party and Freedom Front in the Saar 


Territory. f cane 
2 Apparently this word was garbled in transmission and ought to read: 


“Governing”. 
3 See document No. 101. 
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pointed out moreover that in the light of the entire situation in France, 
the weakness of the present French Government, and the dangerous 
quality of the domestic opposition in France, it appeared quite doubt- 
ful to me whether the French Government would be able, even if it 
were of such a mind, to carry through the return of the Saar without 
a plebiscite, even if a basis were found at the same time for an under- 
standing on the repurchase of the mines. 

Sir John, however, would not desist but said that it was precisely 
the weakness of the French Government which provided an oppor- 
tunity for England and possibly Italy to bring considerable influence 
to bear on it. He could therefore readily conceive of the German Gov- 
ernment conveying to the English Government a conciliatory plan for 
an understanding concerning settling the question of the repurchase 
of the mines, on the basis of which England, possibly in cooperation 
with Italy, might be able to approach France with a view to a gen- 
eral settlement, without a plebiscite. Simon’s persistence prompted 
me to ask in return whether perhaps the French side had given him 
reason to believe that such a method had prospects of success. This 
the Minister flatly denied, stressing that this was a personal inspira- 
tion of the moment which had not yet been approved by the Cabinet. 
I did not fail to explain, of course, that it was certainly out of the 
question for Germany to beg for cancellation of the plebiscite and in 
this way to create the impression that we were afraid of a plebiscite, 
when on the contrary its outcome in favor of Germany was beyond 
any doubt. 

I do not think that a reply to this, so far merely private, suggestion 
of Sir John’s is absolutely necessary if this should be inconvenient 
for us at this time. What makes me especially wary, apart from 
all other considerations, is the suggestion that we submit proposals 
for the repurchase of the mines at this time, since in the event of the 
probable failure of any move of the kind proposed by Simon, such 
proposals might have a prejudicial effect for the future and in any 
case afford the French an opening for making larger demands.‘ 

HorscH 


“Marginal notes: 

“Quite right.” 

“In my opinion, agreeing to Simon’s suggestions is out of the question, since, 
a ay, event, the proposal is being rejected by the English side. v. Nfeurath], 

an. 23.” 
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No. 208 


3147/665678-80 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, January 23, 1934. 
[Vbd. 210.] * 


The Italian Ambassador visited me today and read verbatim the 
confidential aide-mémoire on reorganization of the League of Nations, 
a copy of which is enclosed.2_ By way of explanation, he merely re- 
marked that the Italian statements were tentative considerations, 
concerning which an exchange of ideas with us was desired, and did 
not represent a finished program. The Ambassador did not indicate 
whether other governments also had been approached in the same 
sense. 

I reminded the Ambassador of what the Reich Minister and I had 
told him on the occasion of Suvich’s visit * about our attitude toward 
the League of Nations. The situation was unchanged, as far as we 
were concerned, for we had had no occasion in the meantime to con- 
cern ourselves with a League of Nations reform, although we naturally 
followed everything that was published on the subject. The Italian 
statements would now induce us to give closer attention to the problem. 
Since we no longer regarded ourselves as a member of the League 
of Nations, however, and did not have the intention of soon re- 
entering the League of Nations, our approach was a different one 
from that of the Italian Government, whose reasoning proceeded from 
her membership in the League. We felt a certain solidarity with the 
other countries which were not members of the League of Nations— 
America, Russia, and Japan—without having drawn from this the 
conclusion that we should get in touch with these countries; nor do we 
intend to do so in the immediate future. Undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant League of Nations reform was the establishment of its uni- 
versality. I did not think this could be brought about through the 
measures that the Italians were bringing up for discussion. It was 
correct, for example, that article 16,‘ as the Italians explained, was 
not applicable to some states, and therefore weakened the capacity 
for action and the prestige of the League of Nations. The same was 


1The file number has been obtained from another copy of the document 
(M148/M005175-77). 

2Bnclosed were the text in the French language (3147/665681-89) and a 
German translation (3147/665696—705) . 


? See documents Nos. 120 and 126. ‘ } 
4 This article of the League Covenant dealt with sanctions. 
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true, however, also of articles 13° and 15. The only common basis 
for cooperation of the Great Powers in regard to the preservation of 
peace so far had been the Kellogg Pact.’ America, Russia, and per- 
haps Japan as well were apparently prepared to go beyond the Kellogg 
Pact on certain points, but hardly as far as the present League of 
Nations Charter required of the members. The fruitless negotiations 
for an adjustment of the League of Nations Charter to the Kellogg 
Pact illustrated sufficiently the existing difficulties and differences. 
Our approach had thus far been to find a basis or a system making 
possible the cooperation among all the Great Powers in the preserva- 
tion of peace, etc. We would try to combine this line of policy with 
the course proposed by the Italian Government and would at the 
proper time inform the Ambassador of our position with respect to 
the Italian ideas. To be sure, we would probably be compelled to 
clarify individual points further in negotiations with him before we 
could take a definitive position. 

The Ambassador declared himself in agreement with this and, for 
his part, simply pointed out that Russia had apparently been showing 
a strong inclination recently to enter the League of Nations. 

I, for my part, told the Ambassador that certain provisions of the 
present League of Nations Charter would presumably be unacceptable 
to Russia and also to America, although there, too, a certain, though 
very much slighter, inclination seemed to exist to enter into closer 
relations with the League of Nations or to find a form of collaboration 
with the League. We were primarily interested in making possible 
cooperation of all the Great Powers; whether they became for this 
purpose members of a reorganized League of Nations or merely coop- 
erated with it was, to be sure, of secondary importance. 

This was contradicted by the Ambassador, who asserted that it was 
in the highest degree desirable that all the Great Powers should co- 
operate in the same manner in the League of Nations. 

In conclusion, we also spoke briefly about the League of Nations 
Secretariat and previous proposals for its reorganization, and par- 
ticularly for the elimination of Anglo-French predominance. In this 
connection I mentioned the proposal previously discussed with Pao- 
lucci * to send permanent representatives of the principal Powers to 
Geneva to supervise the League of Nations Secretariat. 

BUtLow 


5 * This article dealt with arbitration of disputes between member states of the 
eague. 
° This article dealt with disputes between members of the League which were 
not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with article 13. 
por the text, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1928, vol. 1. Dald5e: 
Possibly a reference to Marchese Paulucci di Calboli, a former Under Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations. 
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No. 209 


5552/H393431-38 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


BERuIN, January 28, 1934. 


In the last few days Herr von Moltke told Count Szembek, as in- 
structed, that the German representatives of the I. G. want to speak 
with the competent Polish authorities about the situation of their com- 
panies in Upper Silesia. He pointed out in that connection that the 
Poles had let the I. G. representatives know that they did not want to 
speak with a German before the conclusion of the criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against two German directors.2 Count Szembek 
showed considerable understanding for the position of Herr von 
Moltke and promised that he would immediately get in touch with the 
competent authorities. As Herr von Moltke stated, so far no answer 
of any sort has been given in spite of reminders. It can be gathered 
from hints from M. Lipski, however, that the answer will be negative. 

I should like to suggest that on the occasion of the forthcoming 
conversation and in connection with the discussion at that time with 
M. Lipski concerning conditions in Upper Silesia, the expectation be 
expressed in very general terms to the Polish Minister that the Upper 
Silesian matter will soon be settled in a satisfactory way.* Perhaps 
it would be well not to mention at that time the démarche undertaken 
in Warsaw and not as yet to go into particulars such as the indication 
of a possibility of sale.* 

Mryer 


+The instructions referred to were contained in a letter of Meyer to Moltke, 
dated Jan. 14 (5552/H393436-39). Moltke had been asked to report the results 
of his conversation with Szembek by telephone. 

2 See document No. 41, footnote 5. 

® Marginal note: 

“Has been done. The Minister replied that he had already spoken in this 
sense in Warsaw, but that they did not want to “negotiate” with individual 
interested groups there until the court proceedings had been completed. 

“T have the impression that the Poles are planning to starve the I. G. out in 
order then to play the enterprise into Polish hands as cheaply as possible. 

“Hor the rest, Lipski promised to support my wish once more in Warsaw. 
von N[eurath], Jan. 23.” 

“In a meeting on Nov. 21, 1933, the Minister of Economics had been quoted as 
saying that there had been a change of policy on the question “of selling the 
Eastern Upper Silesian position,” and it had been decided to go ahead with the 
sale. The Foreign Ministry representative had challenged this. The matter 
was brought to Neurath’s attention, and he had commented that there had been 
no change in policy. “It had simply been said that possibly the Upper Silesian 
mines might be turned to account as a bargaining counter in the course of the 
German-Polish negotiations.” (memorandum by Meyer of Nov. 21: 


5552/H393482-83 ) 
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No. 210 
6609/1497465-70 
Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Bilow 


Moscow, January 23, 1934.* 
IV Ru. 799. 


Dear Bixow: In response to my report of January 9? regarding 
the shaping of our relationship with Soviet Russia, I now have the 
reply of the Ministry, IV Ru. 166 of January 17.2 In view of the 
great importance of this instruction, not only for our future relations 
with the Soviet Union but probably also for our foreign policy situa- 
tion in general, it may perhaps be my duty to state my views of- 
ficially on it. But understandably, in the interest of the matter in 
hand, I do not want the correspondence to develop into a controversy, 
and so I take the liberty of writing you personally with reference 
to our recent conversation and asking you to have the matter con- 
sidered thoroughly once more. 

The conclusions drawn in the instruction, as you will concede, 
mean nothing else than resignation. For “cool reserve” as a positive 
tactic can only be observed toward someone with whom one does not 
care about having a good relationship, or of whom one believes that 
he will in any case not undertake anything against one or that he 
will have to come back to one again in any case. But we surely 
agree that all of this is not true in the case of Soviet Russia. This 
also emerges from the instruction itself, which in general agrees 
entirely with the statements in my report in its evaluation of the 
causes, the significance and the consequences of the German-Russian 
alienation. If the instruction nevertheless comes to the conclusion 
that no sort of initiative is to be undertaken in order to counteract 
Russia’s marching off into the other camp, a development which is 
visibly under way, this means simply that one is giving up. And 
actually the instruction does say rather clearly that the opinion is 
held in Berlin that any initiative is useless, and the impression would 
only arise that we are running after the Soviet people. 

Now it is precisely in this, however—namely, in our respective views 
of the present situation here—that there is evidently a basic differ- 
ence: The Ministry is apparently of the opinion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has already more or less chosen France, and that the die is 
already cast; therefore any further step on the German side would 
be useless in any case and would even be damaging to us as giving 
the appearance of pursuing them. TI, on the other hand, on the basis 


* There is no date of receipt, but the document was initialed by Biilow on Jan. 26. 
? Document No. 171. 


®% Document No. 190. 
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of my impressions here have the following view: Litvinov, on his own 
part, is, it is true, as good as resolved to steer the French course, even 
if this should lead to an alienation from Germany ; but Litvinov is not 
the only one to decide. The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is 
determined in its essentials by Stalin and the Politburo, to which 
Litvinov does not belong, and there is still validity for it in the guid- 
ing line: “no commitment to any European grouping that could draw 
the Soviet Union into European conflicts against its will.” The 
Politburo will decide to abandon this policy of a free hand toward 
Europe only if it is convinced that danger really threatens from 
Germany and that there is no other possibility of dealing with it than 
to join up with our opponents. Consequently Litvinov’s work is now 
directed toward proving to the Politburo that Germany’s obscure 
attitude is indeed dangerous and that in order to deal with it they 
must come to an understanding or even ally themselves with such 
European Powers as intend to hold Germany in check—that is, the 
group of France. And if we do not bestir ourselves he will also 
succeed in getting the Politburo to do this, especially since Stalin 
and the other members of the Politburo are little acquainted with 
foreign countries from their own experience and under present con- 
ditions in Germany the resentment against us naturally carries a good 
deal of weight. 

On the other hand, it is precisely the recent conversations here 
which have convinced me more and more that we do not by any 
means need to strike our sails as yet. Our friends—I am thinking 
particularly of the Red Army and its chief, the powerful Voroshilov, 
but also of many others—are entirely willing in spite of every dis- 
satisfaction with the German regime to work for good German- 
Russian relations if we provide them with convincing material to 
weaken Litvinov’s arguments. These people are waiting for us to 
react to Litvinov’s speech in a way that gives clear expression to our 
good will to cooperate. The Reich Chancellor’s speech of March 23, 
1933, is no longer effective in this direction, for it is a question of put- 
ting a damper on a mood that has just flared up at this time, and that 
cannot be done with a reference. Precisely at this time, when the first 
unsuccessful attempt in the matter of the Baltic pact has evidently 
harmed Litvinov here and people are saying that he also went too far 
in his speech about Germany‘ (cf. Kaganovich’s recent moderate 
speech at the Moscow party meeting’), a demonstrative German state- 
ment would probably have the effect of a dash of cold water on 


Litvinov’s agitation. 


4 See document No. 161 and footnote 2. 
5 Hxtracts from Kaganovich’s speech on Jan. 17 before the Party Congress of 


the Moscow district were contained in Twardowski’s report No. A 171 of Jan. 24 
(6025/H046676-78) . 


455080—59——31 
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I cannot see in such a statement any great risk for us, nor particu- 
larly that it involves running after them. It can come as a reply to 
Litvinov’s speech, which has after all richly deserved a refutation. 
In it, one could once and for all dispose of all of Litvinov’s threadbare 
arguments and clarify anew the relationship between the two countries 
by pointing out that we, like the Russians, are entirely willing to 
restore the Rapallo relationship and that we desire nothing other than 
mutual respect for the form of government [System]. We did not 
want to mix into the Soviet form of government, or even venture an 
opinion as to whether it is beneficial to Russia or not, but we demanded 
the same of the Russian side in regard to our domestic conditions.® 
From the response and the reception of such a reply in the Soviet 
Union we will at least become entirely clear about where the Soviet 
Union actually stands today politically. If the reception is favor- 
able, then also the feeling toward us here will quiet down again, and 
we will at least achieve the result that Russia remains neutral. If 
the reception is unfavorable, then we can establish publicly that the 
fault is not ours, which seems not unimportant to me in respect to 
Italy, England, and the U. S. A., and we can then adjust our policy 
accordingly. 

I certainly do not evaluate the positive value of a good German- 
Russian relationship for our present political interests higher than 
you do. However, if the Soviet Union should join with the opposing 
front this would doubtless be a large debit item for our foreign policy 
balance sheet. Furthermore, we have here great economic and cul- 
tural positions to defend that are important for our future. We 
know the East too well, however, not to know that here, especially 
under a dictatorship, a great deal depends on political relations. If 
these are bad, then reverses in economic and cultural matters, par- 
ticularly also regarding the German element here, are unavoidable. 
Tremendous energies of a young nation are now on the move here. 
Economically and culturally we are still incontestably in the lead. 
If we now resignedly let things take their course, then considering the 
quick development we can very soon be pushed aside by others, and 
then it will be very laborious and expensive for us to reconquer the 
lost position. We cannot, I believe, take the responsibility for such a 
development. 

So I request you once more to review again the suggestions in my 
report of January 9 and to strive for an attitude of doing everything 
in order not to abandon our interests here. 


Yours, etc. Napotny 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “But we have often said that.” 
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No. 211 
6177/E463554 
Lhe State Secretary to the Embassies in Italy and the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


1. To Rome No. 22 JANUARY 24, 1934—9: 20 a. m. 
2. To Moscow No. 18 j IV Po. 545 Angabe I. 


With reference to the instruction IV Po. 8594 of December 5.1 

Negotiations with the Polish Government regarding a declaration 
renouncing the use of force are on the point of being concluded. It 
will probably be signed on Friday.? The text of the statement will be 
published at once. 

The statement has not been materially altered in any noteworthy 
way as compared to our draft except to the extent that at the Polish 
desire a clause relating to the treaties already concluded earlier with 
third countries was adopted. 

Please inform the Government there confidentially (in 1: (Rome) ) 
at once (in 2: (Moscow)) on Thursday afternoon. It should be 
stressed in that connection that the negotiations have been carried on 
and concluded along the lines that were already established in the 
communiqué of November 15 regarding the Polish Minister’s visit 
with the Reich Chancellor. As regards its contents, the declaration 
was nothing other than an express confirmation of the principles of the 


Kellogg Pact for the relations between Germany and Poland.* 
B[tLow} 


1This instruction, which was dispatched to the Missions in London, Paris, 
Rome, Moscow, and Kaunas, described the negotiations with Poland concerning 
the proposed declaration (6177/E463504-06). 


?4.e., Jan. 26. 
® See document No. 69, footnote 2. 
4On Jan. 26 Nadolny reported that he had given the information, as instructed, 


to Krestinsky. Krestinsky “received the information with thanks and added 
that they had already been informed by Poland.” (telegram No. 19: 6177/- 


4463571) ; 

From Rome Hassell reported that Suvich had characterized the declaration 
as a “gratifying fact” and remarked that it was “especially noteworthy following 
the Polish-Russian attempt to bring a Baltic pact into existence.” (telegram 


No. 25 of Jan. 25: 6177/EH463570) 


No. 212 


2368/494043-44 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, January 24, 1934. 
RM 104. 


The English Ambassador, who had urgently requested an interview 
with me this evening, stated that he was instructed by his Government 
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to stress once more the great importance which the English Govern- 
ment attached to concessions in the transfer question and what adverse 
effect continuance of discrimination was bound to have on German- 
English relations. The English Government was ready, after there 
had been a discussion between the creditors and us, to give considera- 
tion to a German-English agreement on the transfer question and 
would welcome it if an expert were dispatched to that end. 

I replied to Sir Eric Phipps that the Chancellor and I had given 
him a detailed picture of our situation. I could not understand how 
the English Government could fail to see that we could not at the same 
time give up our export surplus and on top of that pay our debts. The 
size of our gold reserve was accurately known to the English Govern- 
ment. With exports stopped, they could figure out on their fingers 
how long the gold would last if we were to continue payments. But 
we had no intention of stripping ourselves to the last pfennig. Since 
the English Government was now saying that it was ready to conclude 
an Anglo-German agreement on the transfer question, I could not see 
why it should have rejected the agreement that had been reached 
between the Governor of the Bank of England and Dr. Schacht.2 I 
wanted the English Government to tell me what proposals of its own 
it had to make to facilitate the discharge of our obligations without 
exports. I frankly confessed that I was at a total loss to comprehend 
the actions of the English Government in this matter. 

v. N[euratH | 


1 See document No. 204. 


No. 213 
3086/617149-51 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 


SECRET Brruin, January 24, 1934. 
. IT Oe. 236. 


The visit of Suvich in Vienna? did not, according to the reports 
available here, strengthen the position of Federal Chancellor Dollfuss 
to any appreciable extent. On the contrary, there are reports, to be 
regarded seriously, to the effect that the idea is being aired on the 
part of the Italians in agreement with the Heimwehr whether Fey 
would not be preferable as Federal Chancellor. Evidently the play 
of intrigue with regard to these ideas has already taken on lively 
character. In any case, on the last day of Suvich’s sojourn in Vienna 


*Suvich visited Vienna Jan. 18-20. Rieth reported on the visit in telegram 
No. 5 of Jan. 22 (38086/617148-45). 
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the connections with the Landesleitung Austria interrupted for the 
time being by Dollfuss were resumed by the most diverse quarters. 

In the first place, Prince Starhemberg took up negotiations with 
the Landesleitung Austria through the representative of the arrested 
member of the Federal Council, Schattenfroh, and this at the very 
moment in which he had his most important lieutenant, Count Alberti, 
put into a concentration camp because of negotiations with the Na- 
tional Socialists.2 Starhemberg indicated in this connection that he 
himself claimed the Federal Presidency, whereas Habicht could take 
over the office of Federal Chancellor. He (Starhemberg) would be 
pleased, however, if Dollfuss should also receive a cabinet post! 

Likewise the Chairman of the Agrarian League, former Vice 
Chancellor Winkler, had Landesinspekteur Habicht informed yester- 
day through two emissaries that he was willing to promote ener- 
getically in the present Cabinet the idea of a settlement between 
Dollfuss and the National Socialists and, if Habicht so desired, to 
withdraw the present representatives of the Agrarian League (Min- 
ister Kerber and State Secretary Glass) for this purpose and in agree- 
ment with him replace them by more active individuals. As a condi- 
tion Winkler only made the request, already accepted by Habicht, 
that the Agrarian League be allowed to exist also under the National 
Socialist regime (with a function similar to that of the German 
Agrarian League [Reichslandbund]). 

Finally, today, Federal Chancellor Dollfuss himself had Landes- 
inspekteur Habicht informed through the Christian-Social peasant 
leader of Vorarlberg, Tirol, and Salzburg, Deputy Gebhardt, that he 
was willing to enter into negotiations about the formation of a gov- 
ernment on the basis of the conditions proposed by Habicht at the 
time. Gebhardt will arrive in Munich on Friday for more detailed 
discussions. According to information given to Habicht by Geb- 
hardt, the latter told the Federal Chancellor openly that the situa- 
tion of the peasants in the western provinces of Austria was so des- 
perate that, if the fight with the German Reich were not immediately 
halted, they would see themselves impelled to consider in earnest the 
idea of making the three Lander of Vorarlberg, Tirol, and Salzburg 


independent. 
HUFFer 


2 See document No. 179. 
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No. 214 


8921/H623519-21 
Unsigned Memorandum * 


Bertin, January 24, 1934. 
zu IV Rd. 425.? 

1. All of the Memel conflicts are caused by the fact that the Lithu- 
anian Government believes it has the right to interpret the Memel 
Statute in a manner agreeable to it and to act accordingly. The 
Lithuanian Government has always been told that independent of 
whether Germany is a signatory of the Convention $ or not, it could 
not be recognized that Lithuania was arbiter in re sua and could pro- 
ceed as she liked. German-Lithuanian relations would always be 
chiefly determined by the attitude of the Lithuanian Government in 
the Memel Territory. For this reason it was suggested by Germany 
that an amicable agreement should be reached in case of differences 
of opinion, and that a fait accompli should not be created. This 
principle had also been laid down in the Berlin Treaty,* and in par- 
ticular in the Meyer—Zaunius exchange of letters of August 11, 1933.5 

2. Germany demands only the observance of autonomy; it rejects, 
however, the arbitrary application of the provisions by Lithuania. 

3. The Lithuanian Government has now proceeded to a sweeping 
de-Germanization policy in the Memel Territory in spite of the ob- 
jections of the German Government; in particular, in the German view, 
numerous provisions of the law on judicial organization, the law on 
the sojourn of foreigners in the Memel Territory, the law on the 
employment of Reich Germans in the Memel Territory, the handling 
of the language question, etc., are contradictory to the Memel Statute. 

4, The Lithuanian Government has carried out certain provisions 
of the law on judicial organization in spite of the objections.® One 
hundred and three German officials in the Memel Territory were dis- 
missed despite the fact that they had a right to their positions under 
the Statute. The counterarguments of the Lithuanians to the effect ' 
that officials of alien nationality could not work in the Memel Terri- 
tory are refuted by the facts that 


a. there are precise provisions in the Statute, 
6. most of the officials had applied for citizenship which was not 
granted by Lithuania (Oberstaatsanwalt Schwienteh). 


* According to Biilow’s memorandum of Jan. 24, document No. 215, this memo- 
randum was submitted to him by Department IV. According to the register it 
was drafted by Meyer. 

2IV Rad. 425 : Note from the Lithuanian Minister to the Reich Foreign Minister 
presented to Biilow on Jan. 24 (8921/E623513-18) ; see document No. 215. 

*See document No. 142, footnote 2; signatories of the Memel Convention were 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and Lithuania, but not Germany. 

“See document No. 125, footnote 2. 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 405 and enclosures 1 and 2. 

° Cf. document No. 142 and footnote 4, 
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If the Lithuanian Government took the opposite point of view it 
could, after all, come to an understanding with Germany; Germany 
would never approve a disloyal attitude toward the Lithuanian state, 
but unilateral dismissal was intolerable. 

5. The same is true of the arbitrary refusal of residence permits and 
work permits (176 refusals). This conflicts with the provisions of 
the Statute and Commercial Treaty. 

6. The powers usurped by the Governor, namely, dismissal of offi- 
cials and refusal of residence and work permits, do not belong to him 
at all, in the German view, but lie within the jurisdiction of the 
Directorate. ; 

7. Severe restriction of freedom of the press (punishment of the 
editor of the Memeler Dampfboot for dissemination of Hess’ Christ- 
mas message), prohibition of the freedom of assembly, rigorous en- 
forcement of martial law only with respect to the Germans and not 
the Lithuanians, who are permitted unrestricted propaganda against 
the Directorate. 

8. Germany has tried again and again to arrive at a settlement, 
particularly, by means of greater economic cooperation. Following 
coercive measures the butter quota was reduced to 600 tons, which we 
are in a position to do by reason of the butter monopoly; purchase of 
hogs was refused. 

I should like to suggest that very serious representations be made to 
the Lithuanian Minister and, referring to the expulsion of the German 
officials which has been begun, that the threat be made to reduce first 
of all the present butter quota of 600 tons to 300 tons, and that the 
German Government should reserve the right to take further measures. 
By instruction of the Minister both Herr Zechlin and I have used the 
formulation that the German Government would choose its course 
in accordance with the Lithuanian attitude.’ 


™Cf. document No. 142; the formulation is also contained in the Foreign 
Ministry instruction sent to Zechlin on Dec. 21 (document No. 142, footnote 7). 


No. 215 
3015/596292-93 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, January 24, 1934. 

The Lithuanian Minister, whom the Foreign Minister was unable to 

receive, called on me today and transmitted a note * in which objections 

are made in long legalistic statements to the economic measures of 
Germany against Lithuania.’ 


1 Not printed (8921/H623513-18). 
2 See document No. 142. 
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I told the Minister that of course I could not reply immediately to 
the note, which I scanned briefly. At the proper time we would 
see that he got a written answer. But I could tell him now that the 
Lithuanian Government was quite right in assuming in its note that 
our coercive measures were to be explained by our disapproval of the 
Lithuanian policy in the Memel Territory. Making use of the mem- 
orandum about our complaints submitted to me by Department IV,° 
I explained to him that we could never put up with such defiance and 
that instead of complying with the Lithuanian requests we would 
probably intensify our coercive measures. 

The Lithuanian Minister tried to represent the Lithuanian measures 
as legally justified and to refer us more or less to legal action. I 
rejected this reasoning and put the emphasis on the general political 
considerations. In doing so I professed myself a warm advocate of 
German-Lithuanian friendship, which however was only conceivable 
on a basis such as had been outlined last summer at the Meyer- 
Zaunius negotiations.* The Lithuanian Minister alleged that he was 
not sufficiently and at any rate not officially informed about our sepa- 
rate points of complaint, and he offered purely personally and without 
committing himself, without instructions from his Government, to 
discuss the various points with Ministerialdirektor Meyer. In this 
personal and confidential part of the conversation the Minister also 
stated that the concern caused by the book Mein Kampf, the activity 
of Herr Rosenberg, and the speech of Reich Minister Roéhm,> as well 
as by press and other manifestations, contributed a great deal to in- 
creasing the severity of Lithuanian policy in the Memel Territory— 
among other things, for the reason that the German population in the 
Memel Territory was aroused by such manifestations. I made the 
usual reply and disputed in particular that Germany had any designs 
whatever against the existence or sovereignty of Lithuania or other 
Baltic States. 

The Minister also asked me in conclusion about the status of the 
disarmament question and to my surprise also about our colonial aims 
and intentions. I informed him about the purpose and content of 
our disarmament memorandum ® and told him that at the present 
time we were not pursuing any colonial aims, in the first place because 
the financial and currency situations were too unfavorable and also, in 
particular, because we intended to carry out an internal German 
settlement project lasting at least 10 years, which could only be in- 


®> Document No. 214. 
i See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 405. 

Apparently a reference to an address by Réhm to the diplomatic corps and the 
foreign press on Dec. 7, 1933, in which he spoke of the aims of National Socialism. 
The substance of the statement appears in Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Bulletin of International News, vol. x (July 1933-June 1934), p. 408. 

° See document No. 194 and footnote 1. 
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fluenced unfavorably by setting up objectives for settlement outside 
of Europe.’ 


BiLow 


* The reply to the Lithuanian Minister’s note was made on Feb. 14 
F . 14 and amounted 
to a rejection of the Lithuanian protests (8921/E623535—-40). 


No. 216 


2980/580500-02 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Berxtin, January 24, 1934. 


The Hungarian Minister visited me today at my suggestion. I an- 
swered the questions which he had asked me on January 11: and 
explained my position on his proposal for a German-Hungarian agree- 
ment on mutual economic relations and mutual consultation on the 
policy toward the Little Entente. In the first part of the conversa- 
tion we touched only briefly on the economic questions; at the end of 
the conversation, however, he read to me the memorandum that he 
handed to Geheimrat Ulrich today,? which expresses the disappoint- 
ment of the Hungarians over the German offers. 

I told the Minister that I had thoroughly studied his recent pro- 
posal, made a report on it to the Foreign Minister, and also discussed 
it with other persons in the Ministry. I was unable to see how we 
could by agreements of the kind proposed improve the present situa- 
tion where there is discussion based on trust and exchange of informa- 
tion. A treaty commitment was practically out of the question. An 
open treaty would expose both countries to suspicions and a secret 
treaty would eventually become known. Moreover, the conclusion of a 
treaty was quite alien to our political practices. We concluded bi- 
lateral agreements only with our enemies in order to eliminate certain 
points of conflict temporarily or permanently. We had no agreements 
of any kind with the friendly states. For example, we did not have 
any arbitration treaty either with Hungary or with Austria. At the 
time when we were still friendly with Austria we had not had any 
kind of agreements and had not concluded any with Italy either 
ever since our relations had become closer. Hence, there remained only 
the possibility of a gentlemen’s agreement on the nature and extent 
of the mutual exchange of views. I could not foresee any improve- 
ment thereby in the existing situation but was prepared to study pro- 
posals from the other side. Finally, as for the Little Entente, our 
attitude toward it was very different from that of Hungary. We were 


1 See document No. 175. 
* Not printed (9580/E674978-79). 
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not politically interested in the Little Entente as such, except as an 
appendage of France or taken individually in the framework of the 
military agreements with Poland, etc. We also refused to consider 
the Little Entente as a unit. We appraised the three states quite 
differently. Czechoslovakia was wedged in between us, Hungary, and 
Austria and was of special importance to us, whereas we considered 
the other two states as Balkan States. Since, however, we refrained 
on principle from interfering in political conditions in the Balkan 
countries, our political interest in Rumania and Yugoslavia was 
limited. Economically, it was different ; we watched with interest and 
often with distrust the economic plans which the Little Entente or its 
individual members pursued. 

The Minister was satisfied with this answer and said he would report 
my statements to Budapest. They supplemented and elucidated what 
the Foreign Minister had already told him a few days ago® and 
what he had already reported to his Government. 

I, for my part, then brought up the report of January 17 from 
Budapest on Kanya’s anxieties about the repercussions of the Austrian 
question * and explained to the Minister that Kanya was quite need- 
lessly worried and obviously had received false information, perhaps 
even from Berlin, but not from official sources. There could be no 
question of any German-Italian conflict in the Austrian question which 
allegedly had been intensified on the occasion of Suvich’s visit.5 Now 
as before, the relations between the two Governments were trustful and 
close. Nor had we been able to find any evidence relating to a Franco- 
Italian rapprochement that gave us cause for any concern whatever. 
Finally, as for the notions that we were seeking a rapprochement with 
Poland and France in order to get a free hand in Austria, such an: 
assertion was quite absurd. We were not seeking any rapprochement 
with France but only an understanding on the disarmament problem. 
With Poland it was different; there we were trying to conclude some 
sort of political truce. Both efforts, however, served the same purpose 
of restoring Germany’s military freedom, which in any event formed 
the center and main goal of our foreign policy. 

The Minister promised to make a report to Budapest in accordance 
with what I had said and mentioned that he had heard the assertion 
made also in the diplomatic corps here that we were negotiating with 
Poland and France in order to obtain a freer hand with respect to 
Austria. 


I also informed the Minister briefly about the present status of 
*See document No. 192. 


* Not printed (8737/610128-32). 
° See document No. 126. 
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Austrian affairs, the canceled visit of Habicht to Vienna ® and the 
Austrian note threatening a démarche with the League of Nations," 
of which he had already been informed. 

BtLow 


* See document No. 166. 
™ See document No. 188. 


No. 217 
5552/H393426-27 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Bern, January 25, 1934. 


M. Lipski called on me today after his visit with the Reich Chan- 
cellor.t He reported in the first place on the conversation, with 
which he was very much satisfied, and stated among other things that 
the Reich Chancellor had also expressed the wish that the two nations 
would not confront one another as hereditary foes, but would come 
to work together trustingly in all matters, including the minori- 
ties questions. 

I followed up this communication and, referring to M. Lipski’s 
conversation with Herr von Neurath concerning the I. G.,? asked 
what he had really meant by his statement that the Polish Govern- 
ment did not want to negotiate with “individual interested groups” 
during the pending proceedings against the two directors. I stated 
that so far as I knew only an arrest warrant was pending against 
Herr Tomalla and Herr Rohde; this arrest warrant had been appealed 
and this appeal had not even been decided as yet; no criminal pro- 
ceedings of any sort had been instituted at all, and no one knew what 
was really involved.? Even if some directors had been guilty of 
something, that was no reason for the Polish Government to reject 
entirely conversations with the owners of a large industrial concern. 
M. Lipski said very little in reply and mentioned only that the fac- 
tories had very large debts and had been badly managed. I replied 
that the general economic situation was also to blame for that, and 
stressed that it was intolerable for some directors to be installed over 
the heads of the owners, who dismissed people at their discretion 
and managed things as they liked. As far as I knew the spirztus 
rector was a M. Rajchman, and I wanted to suggest that the Polish 
Foreign Office should intervene in this matter and that negotiations 


be started at once in Warsaw with the I. G. people in authority. 
Meryrr 


1No account has been found of this interview between Lipski and Hitler. 


? See document No. 209, footnote 3. 
® See document No. 41, and footnote 5. 
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No. 218 


6177/B463556-57 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in Great Britain and France 


Telegram 
IMMEDIATE Beruin, January 25, 1934. 
1. To London No. 26 Sent January 26—11:25 a. m. 
2. To Paris No. 51 IV Po. 603 Angabe 1b 


With reference to the instruction of December 5.* 

Negotiations with Poland regarding signature of a joint declara- 
tion have been concluded. The signature will take place on Friday,’ 
publication of the text on Saturday morning. 

In your conversations there please stress the far-reaching political 
importance of the agreement for insuring European peace. For years 
at the most diverse opportunities the English and French Govern- 
ments have made the effort to bring about a pacification of German- 
Polish relations by special agreements and thereby to eliminate 
from European politics the most dangerous possibility of conflict. 
I particularly recall plans over a period of several years for a truce of 
God [Gottesfrieden] or political armistice.2 The Reich Government 
has now solved the problem on its own initiative in a generous and 
unreserved manner. A binding renunciation of the use of any kind of 
force is the strongest guarantee by treaty that is even conceivable. 
France, too, must now consider her demands for security to be entirely 
fulfilled as far as Germany is concerned. A particularly valuable 
German concession is to be seen in the fact that in the declaration there 
is a reservation regarding the treaties already concluded by each of the 
two parties with third states. Since Poland has concluded the well- 
known treaties of alliance with France and Rumania, whereas there 
are no similar German treaties, Germany’s renunciation of force goes 
further than that of Poland. We are justified in the expectation that 
the agreement will be evaluated abroad as conclusive proof of the 
German will to peace, and that in view of the 10-year period of validity 
the assertion will now at last be silenced that the German Government 
is only interested in using its assurances of peace for gaining a breath- 
ing space for the years just ahead.‘ 

NrvrATH 


* See document No. 211, footnote 1. 

* i.e, Jan. 26. 

® See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 115 and footnote 6. 

“Hoesch reported from London that Sir Robert Vansittart, upon being informed 
of the German-Polish declaration, had shown “full understanding”, and recog- 
nized its influence on the general security question “and particularly on the 
French demands for security.” (telegram No. 18 of Jan, 27: 6177/H463576) 
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No. 219 


6177/H463567 


Declaration of Non-Aggression and Understanding Between 
Germany and Poland * 


_ The Governments of Germany and Poland consider that the time 
has arrived to introduce a new phase in the political relations between 
Germany and Poland by a direct understanding between State and | 
State. They have therefore decided to lay the foundation for the 
future development of these relations in the present declaration. 

Both Governments base their action on the fact that the maintenance 
and guarantee of a permanent peace between their countries is an 
essential condition for the general peace of Europe. They are there- 
fore determined to base their mutual relations on the principles con- 
tained in the Pact of Paris of the 27th August, 1928, and desire to 
define more precisely the application of these principles in so far as 
the relations between Germany and Poland are concerned. 

In so doing each of the two Governments declares that the interna- 
tional obligations hitherto undertaken by it towards a third party 
do not hinder the peaceful development of their mutual relations, do 
not conflict with the present declaration and are not affected by this 
declaration. In addition both Governments state that the present 
declaration does not extend to questions which, in accordance with 
international law, are to be regarded exclusively as internal concerns 
of either of the two States. 

Both Governments announce their intention to reach direct under- 
standing on questions of any nature whatsoever concerning their 
mutual relations. Should any disputes arise between them and agree- 
ment thereon not be reached by direct negotiations, they will in each 
particular case, on the basis of mutual agreement, seek a solution by 
other peaceful means, without prejudice to the possibility of apply- 
ing, if necessary, such modes of procedure as are provided for such 
cases by other agreements in force between them. In no circum- 
stances, however, will they proceed to use force in order to settle 
such disputes. ; ie 

The guarantee of peace created by these principles will facilitate 
for both Governments the great task of finding for political, economic 
and cultural problems solutions based upon just and equitable adjust- 
ment of the interests of both parties. 

Both Governments are convinced that the relations between their 
countries will in this manner fruitfully develop and will lead to the 
establishment of good neighbourly relations, contributing to the well- 


= slation used here is that printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
oR 1939), vol. CxxxtI, pp. 495-496; German and Polish texts are 


printed in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1934, 0, pp. 118-119. 
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being not only of their two countries but also of the other nations 
of Europe. 

The present declaration shall be ratified and the instruments of rati- 
fication shall be exchanged at Warsaw as soon as possible. The decla- 
ration is valid for a period of 10 years, reckoned from the date of the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification. If it is not denounced by 
either of the two Governments 6 months before the expiration of this 
period, it will continue in force, but can then be denounced by either 
Government at any time on giving 6 months’ notice. 

Done in duplicate in the German and Polish languages. 


Bertin, January 26, 1934. 


For the German Government: For the Polish Government: 
C. FREIHERR VON NEURATH J6zer Lipski 
No. 220 
8592/E603496 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


BeERt1n, January 26, 1934. 


Minister Rohm told me last night that the Argentine Minister had 
invited him to a dinner which Francois-Poncet would also attend. I 
urged Herr Rohm very strongly to accept the invitation, for it would 
be pleasanter for him and Frangois-Poncet to meet the first time on 
neutral soil. 

BitLtow 


*Cf. documents Nos. 100 and 805. See also vol. m1 of this series, documents 
Nos. 64, 97, 110, and 129. 


No. 221 


3015/598310 : 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


BERLIN, January 26, 1984. 

RM 116. 

This morning Herr Rauschning called on me. In the course of the 
lengthy conversation regarding conditions in Danzig and his policy 
toward Poland he informed me that financial conditions in Danzig 
had become disastrous. The deficit to be covered, for which he must 
apply for the support of the Reich, amounted to 70 million marks, 
or 105 million marks if the various wishes of the party organizations 
were taken into account. He requested the support of the Foreign 


Ministry with the Reichsbank (in the transfer question) and with 
the Finance Ministry. 
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I promised Herr Rauschning to comply with his wish, but only for 
the amount absolutely necessary. The construction of expensive build- 
mgs such as theaters, etc., could in no case be justified considering the 
tight financial situation of the Reich. 

v. N[svuratu] 


No. 222 


7894/B572319-21 
The Director of Department II to the Consulate at Geneva 


Telegram 


URGENT Beruin, January 26, 1934—8:25 p. m. 
No. 14 zull SG 444 Ang. It 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Dr. Voigt. 


With reference to your report No. 64 of January 22.2 

The Council decision of January 21? is particularly unfortunate 
from our standpoint because it provides a pretext for letting the eval- 
uation of the actual situation become entirely or largely the respon- 
sibility of the Governing Commission or even of Knox alone. Putting 
everything else aside, since Knox relies for his information mainly on 
French officials and recently probably also on various émigrés ap- 
pointed to posts in the political police, while showing the greatest mis- 
trust for German officials, this will ultimately result in anti-German 
elements, to say nothing of Frenchmen, indirectly exercising a major 
influence on the reporting on the situation and consequently on even- 
tual Council decisions. The best way of averting that danger would 
be for the Committee to form its own judgment through observation 
on the spot. Preparatory studies in the Saar itself would be all to 
the good also in respect to other matters, e. g., technical and organiza- 
tional questions, and would facilitate and speed their work. 

Investigating on the spot would be no innovation. French insis- 
tence that the Saar be detached from the bishoprics of Trier and 


1TI SG 444 Ang I: Not printed (7894/E572316-18). This was a report by 
Krauel evaluating the attitude of the members of the newly appointed Committee 
of Three. 

2On Jan. 21 the League Council, after discussing the Saar problem, appointed 
a Committee of Three consisting of Aloisi, Cantilo, and Madariaga, the repre- 
sentatives of Italy, Argentina, and Spain, and instructed the Committee to submit 
to the session of the Council in May a report on the preparations for the plebiscite. 
Aloisi was Chairman of the Committee. A Foreign Ministry circular sent to the 
principal Missions in Europe on Jan. 29 commented on this decision and also 
stated that considerable differences of opinion had been expressed in a closed ses- 
sion of the Council. According to the circular, Paul-Boncour, supported by the 
Czechoslovak, Portuguese, and Spanish members of the Council, but opposed by 
Aloisi and Simon, had tried to press for a public airing of the situation in the 
Saar after the Chairman of the Saar Basin Governing Commission’had asserted 
that no free plebiscite was possible under present conditions in the Territory. 


(7894/E572303-12) 
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Speyer, has given the Vatican an occasion, as we know, for sending 
Prelate Testa to the Saar in order to form his own judgment of the 
situation.2 Testa has acquired a good understanding of the situation 
during a stay of some length and his evaluation, as far as we have 
learned, differs considerably from that of President Knox. The 
Italians might have opportunity to ask Testa himself about it in Rome. 
Please present these viewpoints and stress that it would be useful if 
the Committee’s journey to the Saar Territory were to take place at 
the earliest possible date. 
The Embassies at Paris, London, and Rome are being notified.* 
K6rxKE 


3 See document No. 96. 
‘They were notified by instruction II SG 444 Ang. II of Jan. 27 (7894/H572322). 


No. 223 
7894/E572323-29 
Circular of the Foreign Ministry * 


URGENT Berwin, January 26, 1934. 
e. 0. II SG 480. 

Enclosed herewith I am respectfully transmitting for your confi- 
dential information a copy of a memorandum by Kommerzienrat Dr. 
Réchling about his discussions in Geneva on the question of the Saar. 
By order: 

VoicrT 


[Enclosure] 
Notre on My Sray 1n Genrva, January 16 To 19, Inctusive 


Of the conversations with the gentlemen of the Secretariat, the most 
important one which I had was with Mr. Walters,? with Herr Freuden- 
berger present. We presented to him our wishes for having the date 
of the plebiscite set already at this session of the Council, giving as 
reasons that this would cut the ground from under a highly unneces- 
sary separatist agitation; for the Council of the League of Nations 
could in no circumstance act counter to the Treaty of Versailles which 
was perfectly clear on this subject, to the effect that the referendum 
would have to take place on January 10 or 11, 1935. He replied that 
the provisions of the Treaty would certainly be complied with but that 


t This circular was sent to the Embassies in France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Spain; the Legations in Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Portugal, and to the Consulate at Geneva. : 


*Francis Paul Walters, Under Secretary General of the L i 
and head of its Political section. . parebeg aS Rapies es 
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he did not know whether it would be feasible to have the date set 
in the January session of the Council. We then pointed out to him in 
particular that the attempts of Mr. Knox to call in foreign police 
forces stemmed from a completely false estimate on his part of the 
situation in the Saar Territory. He ought to ask M. Rosting ® 
whether Mr. Knox had not inquired about a year ago if he could 
not call for French troops to be sent to the Saar Territory in 
view of an imminent general strike of miners. I had told M. Rosting 
at the time that Knox had permitted himself to be misinformed, for 
neither would the French Government approve the request of the 
General Administration of Mines for a wage cut nor, in case of ap- 
proval by M. Daladier under whose jurisdiction the mines were at the 
time, would there be a general strike. The miners were not that 
foolish; they would rather have resorted to passive resistance (ca’ 
canny system *) so that if there was to be any act of violence it would 
have to come from the French Mines Administration in the form of a 
lock-out. M. Daladier himself eventually rejected the wage cut. Mr. 
Knox misinterprets the situation today just as badly as he did then. 
All was calm in the Saar Territory, all except the Governing Commis- 
sion. For example, the Governing Commission now has forbidden 
high schoo] students at Neunkirchen to give the German salute. Noth- 
ing could give the boys greater pleasure than such a ban, for they 
would certainly have enormous fun in circumventing it by merely 
turning their hands around the other way. Ifthe Governing Commis- 
sion should then ban also this form of hand motion, the fun would 
go on. Walters said that it would be altogether gratifying if there 
were an element of humor in such matters; as long as this was the 
case, there would be no danger. 

The previous day we had had a talk with Baron Aloisi. First I was 
with him alone, the other three, Herr Staatsrat Spaniol, M. Levacher,® 
and Herr Freudenberger joining us later. I thanked him very much 
for his kindness in receiving us and only regretted that I had not been 
able to reach Herr Spaniol, since I was particularly anxious to intro- 
duce him, feeling it was important that he should realize himself that 
this was a nice young man, who had absolutely the ability and neces- 
sary energy to maintain order within the NSDAP. Aloisi was most 
amiable, listened to my request that the date for the plebiscite should 
be fixed at the present Council meeting, and said that he would 
see if this was feasible. However, he did not have exclusive author- 
ity in the matter. In the meantime, the other two : gentlemen 
arrived and he talked with Herr Spaniol, while I acted as interpreter. 
He asked him what the strength of the NSDAP was, and Herr Spaniol 


8 Helmer R. G. Rosting, head of the Minorities’ Protection section of the League 


of Nations. a 
“In English in the original. _ ; 
5 A leader of the Center party in the Saar Territory. 
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mentioned 40,000 members, since it was the Fiihrer’s wish that the 
number should not exceed 6 percent of the population, so that it may 
represent an elite. Aloisi also asked from what sections of the popula- 
tion the party was recruited, and Spaniol answered that it was drawn 
from all sections of the people. Next, Aloisi asked how things stood 
with the Catholic party, what its size was, etc. M. Levacher gave him 
detailed information about this and about the voluntary disbanding 
in favor of the German Front. We then pointed out that the German 
Front already today included 90 percent of the people, that the 
Socialist party was no longer of any_importance, that many Com- 
munists had gone over to the German Front, and that we were firmly 
convinced that the year which was still ahead of us before the plebiscite 
would bring the percentage in favor of a vote to 99 percent, since a 
movement like the German Front, which included all the people and 
which simply advocated return to the Reich, had an enormous attrac- 
tion. This was all the more the case, since a large part of the Com- 
munists had become Communists only because of despair that the 
existing parties could ever solve the economic and political problems. 
Developments in the Reich however proved better than anything else 
that the course taken by Adolf Hitler was successful, and the impact 
of this was not lost upon our people who were anything but ingrained 
Communists. Aloisi then said that if we succeeded in having an honest 
plebiscite, everything would be simple, otherwise not. 

We talked some more about this, and Signor Aloisi thought we 
could safely begin work even now, since the plebiscite is going to 
take place. We pointed out to him that a great deal of work was 
still to be done because much time was needed for preparing the 
plebiscite, for drawing up the plebiscite lists, and in particular for 
locating the qualified voters, of whom some 50,000 (according to 
French figures) were living in Germany, 10,000 in France, and 
several thousand in the United States. However, we were unable 
to get access to the plebiscite lists as long as these documents were 
sealed up and kept under the protection of the League of Nations. 
He was very much interested in this and said he hoped that he could 
be of assistance in this respect. In the course of the conversation 
he also said that, on the basis of their own experiences, he under- 
stood very well our situation, that the émigrés, the Jews, and the 
[Masonic] lodges were our greatest enemies who did everything they 
could to cause difficulties. Finally, he told me also that he had had 
a telegram from home to the effect that he should receive us. 

We then conferred also with the Portuguese representative in the 
Council,’ whose name is unpronounceable. We presented to him the 


*In October 1933, following conferences with § i 
. ! paniol, the leaders of the 
Center party of the Saar Territory had decided i ing i 
Gia ieee y ided to dissolve the party and bring it 
7 Augusto de Vasconcellos. 
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two most important points, the date of the plebiscite and non-use 
of foreign police forces. What he said was only noncommittal. 

Regarding the conversation with Aloisi, it is to be added that he 
referred to the matter of foreign police forces as being terribly 
difficult, because the League of Nations after all had employees in 
the Saar Territory and had also to listen to what they said. France, 
however, had abandoned the idea of using French contingents; Britain 
and Italy would decline. Consequently, only some distant country 
such as Spain could be considered, whereupon we pointed out that for- 
eign police forces who could not speak any German would be of no use; 
after all, there would be no sense in it if, for example, police forces 
were employed in Milan, or better still in Turin, who might speak 
perfect German but not a word of Italian. Aloisi then remarked that: 
this matter was extremely difficult. 

We then also had a conference with the Council President, Colonel 
Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, which was also attended by a Polish 
secretary who had spent many years with the Polish delegation 
which had its permanent headquarters at Geneva, and who main- 
tained constant and very intimate relations with all sorts of ladies 
in the Secretariat. We had approached Colonel Beck through the 
Danzig people, since we ourselves had not intended to go there; it 
had been intimated to us, however, that we should go anyway. Colonel 
Beck was quite uncommunicative. We explained to him that we had 
tried by means of our memoranda addressed to the Council of the 
League to describe our situation, but that we were afraid that they 
shared the familiar fate of such memoranda, especially those of such 
length, of not being read; this elicited a very pleased grin from the 
little Pole. 

We then presented to Colonel Beck first the question of the date of 
the plebiscite, to which he replied that the Council would under all 
circumstances comply with the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, and 
while it was not feasible to prevent propaganda, this was of no conse- 
quence. We then submitted to him our grievances about the foreign 
police forces and about the Governing Commission which, being four- 
fifths foreign was incapable of understanding our people and was 
therefore urging unwise measures. After all, we ourselves had had the 
experience of not succeeding in according proper treatment to the 
Poles and therefore could understand the situation of the Governing 
Commission, but we ourselves could do very little about it. He did not 
say anything of significance on this question. My general impression 
is that we got no closer in these talks, which were carried on in German 
and at which Herr Freudenberger was present. 

The Spanish member on the Council, Madariaga, stood us up. We 
had an appointment and his secretariat claimed that they had phoned 
us at the Hotel Beau Séjour and that someone there took the message 
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canceling the appointment. It was a case of Latin confusion, inad- 
vertent or intended. A meeting was then proposed to us for the next 
day, but this never came about. 

The Englishman, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Bruce of Australia could not 
be reached. 

On the afternoon of our departure we had invited the representa- 
tives of the international press for 3 o’clock. At half-past two Herr 
Max Braun * and Herr Petri ® were in the hotel and we assumed that 
they were brazen enough to be present at our meeting, but apparently 
they were visiting M. Rosting who was staying at our hotel with 
his wife. Some 80 representatives of all countries, except France, 
were present. We had our statements available in German, French, 
and English. I read the German text, adding that afterwards I would 
translate it into French and, if so desired, also into English. However, 
as soon as I had finished my reading in German and passed out the 
German copies and also the French and English ones, everybody de- 
parted in a hurry, taking along all our very last copies. Even the one 
copy which we had retained for ourselves we had to give away, on the 
promise—dubious when coming from a journalist—that we would get 
it back. Max Braun, so we heard, had sent a correspondent who takes 
care of his news service from Geneva. We were asked a number of 
questions, notably how we had arrived at the figure of 500,000 qualified 
voters. Braun, for instance, is known to talk always about only 
220,000 to 250,000. The figures are computed as follows: population 
of the Saar Territory approximately 800,000, less 70,000 to 80,000 
immigrants, perhaps even more, which leaves 720,000. According to 
our experience, 63 percent of these are over 20 years of age, plus 50,000 
eligible voters in the Reich and 10,000 in France. In any case, it is 
a matter of approximately 500,000. 

The question was then asked by an old acquaintance, the representa- 
tive of the Niewwe Rotterdamsche Courant, what assurance could be 
given that after the Territory was returned no campaign of persecu- 
tion would be unleashed against people who had not been constantly 
on our side. I answered him that we, the veterans of the struggle, 
would guarantee that only 20 to 30 of the leaders would have to vanish 
from the Saar Territory, but that nothing would happen to those who 
had been misled unless they indulged in new culpable acts after the 
return of the Territory. This, of course, is the most important po- 
litical question connected with the Territory’s return. M. Morize ” 
was there from the beginning and was forever on his way to the French 

* Leader of the Social Democratic party and Freedom Front in the SH 


*Hermann Petry, Social Democratic member of the Saar Landesrat. 
* French member of the Saar Basin Governing Commission. 
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delegation at the Hotel des Bergues. Mr. Knox, M. Zorivié, and 
Herr Kossmann ® arrived later. 
H. Récurmne 


* Yugoslav member of the Saar Basin Governing Commission. 
German member of the Saar Basin Governing Commission. 
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7467/H179907-10 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


I 97 Rome, January 26, 1934. 
Received January 29. 
II Abr. 277, 


PoxrricaL Report 


Subject : Italy and the disarmament question. 


With reference to telegram No. 27 of January 25. 

I should like to supplement several points in my telegraphic report 
of yesterday about Suvich’s statements on the question of disarma- 
ment, on the basis of other information derived from a good source 
which in part is also official : ; 

Statements made at the Foreign Ministry all agree that an English 
position on the Italian? and German * memoranda has not yet been 
communicated, nor is this expected in the near future. It also ap- 
peared doubtful whether the statements to be made, as announced, 
by Sir John Simon in the House of Commons next week would deal 
with the substance of the disarmament problem. Simon would, ap- 
parently, merely set forth the British point of view that the con- 
clusion of the German-French exchange of views must first be awaited. 
In any case, it is definitely expected here, in accordance with the un- 
derstanding arrived at with Sir John Simon when he visited Rome,* 
that first Italy will be informed of the English proposals for reconcil- 
ing German-French differences and perhaps also will have an oppor- 
tunity to give its views. 

At present, to be sure, no possibility is seen here of reconciling the 
French and German views which, for the moment, are still diamet- 
rically opposed. Nevertheless, it is looked upon as progress that the 
German memorandum is formally conciliatory, leaving open possi- 
bilities for negotiation. One would like first of all to gain time, so 
that deterioration of the situation may be averted. As before, an 
Anglo-Italian mediation project is being considered, but, in con- 


1 Not printed ( 7467/H179891). 

7 See document No. 178 and footnote 2. 
*See document No. 195. 

“See document No. 164. 
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formance with English views, it is not to be set in motion until all 
prospects for a direct understanding between Berlin and Paris will 
have vanished. As yet, the time for this is not believed to have arrived. 
The Government’s plans for making public Mussolini’s proposals on 
the disarmament question and reform of the League of Nations, trans- 
mitted to Sir John Simon at the time, have reportedly been postponed 
at the request of the English Government.® 

It appears worthy of note that at nearly every discussion of the 
disarmament question the Italians keep pointing out that the key to 
the solution of this problem lies in Moscow. If France should succeed 
in inducing Russia to conclude a political agreement, irrespective of 
whether it be in the form of an alliance, of a military convention, of a 
“mutual assistance pact”,® or something of that kind, it was certainly 
to be expected that France’s position would become progressively 
more unyielding and, in certain circumstances, even threatening.’ If, 
on the other hand, it should be possible to bring Russia round at 
the last moment and to keep it from throwing itself completely 
into the arms of France, such a turn of events would—and this is 
believed with certainty here—very soon have its effect in Paris, 
especially as regards the disarmament question. In this connection it 
is stressed that today would not be an inopportune time for attempting 
again to improve relations between Germany and Russia, inasmuch as 
Moscow had become noticeably more realistic since the failure of the 
attempt in the Baltic.2 If Germany were now to succeed in allaying 
the persistently great nervousness of the Moscow Government over the 
alleged German expansionist aspirations with respect to the northwest 
and the south of Russia, it would still be possible even today to mend 
the broken wire between Berlin and Moscow. If nothing were done 
in this regard in the near future, France indeed would soon have 
won the game, as was feared here. In this connection officials added, 
in conversations, that according to impressions here Berlin appeared 
to view the further development of German-Russian relations by no 
means pessimistically and considered a permanent estrangement of 
Russia from Germany impossible in view of the Reich’s importance as 
a major market for Russia and the continuing relations of trust 
between the Reichswehr and the Red Army. There was doubt here 
whether this optimism was justified. Among other things, the further 
course of the disarmament negotiations would furnish a good test as 
to how correctly German policy had evaluated Russia’s position. 


*Cf. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, documents Nos. 161 and 164. 
° In French in the original. 


"The foregoing passage is marked in red pencil by Bitilow and a notation to 


Neurath by Biilow on the first page of the document draws attention to this 
passage. 


® See documents Nos. 169 and 187. 
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I am repeating this opinion, coming from an informed and par- 
ticularly friendly source, purely for information purposes, since it 
once more illustrates the decisive importance which persons in au- 
thority here assign to the elimination of German-Russian tension 
with respect to all questions of grand policy which are at pres- 
ent pending. 

The attitude of the press on the question of disarmament conforms 
on the whole and with few exceptions to the German position. There 
was general approval of the form and content of the German reply 
to the French memorandum,’ but sharp criticism of the attitude of 
France, which obviously wanted to cling to its position as announced 
on October 14 of last year. In the Giornale d’/talia of January 21, 
Gayda summarized his views in a very noteworthy article to the ef- 
fect that without a satisfactory solution of the question of equality 
of rights there could be no European cooperation. Similarly, Popolo 
@Italia stressed in an article of January 25 under the heading 
“L’Antitesi del Reno” that it was the mission and the duty of Italy 
and England, by virtue of the Locarno Pact, to work for a settlement 
between Germany and France. As long as the most directly con- 
cerned Great Powers had not come to an understanding, Geneva 
would have to remain in the background. 


A few clippings are enclosed.” 
HAsSsELL. 


®* See document No. 194, footnote 1. 
” Not reprinted (7467/H179910/2-10/6). 
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The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
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Received January 29. 
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PoxrricaL REerort 


With reference to my telegram No. 26 of January 25+ regarding 
Suvich’s visit in Vienna. 

As reported in the telegram cited above, Signor Suvich gave me 
a detailed account of his impressions in Vienna. His information, 
which in large part coincides with the observations of our Minister 
in Vienna,’ contains the most important things to be said about the 
course and significance of the visit. The supplementary reporting 


1Not printed (3086/617153-54). 
2 See document No. 218, footnote 1. 
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can therefore be limited to a few points that are also of interest in 
the evaluation of the visit. 

As to the struggle between the Government and Nationa! Socialism, 
Signor Suvich said to one of his associates that he had obtained the 
impression from his conversations with leading men in Austria that 
the Government, confronted with the onslaught of National Socialism, 
was indeed in a hard-pressed situation, but it was firmly resolved to 
defend itself with every possible means. According to his impressions, 
neither the Government nor National Socialism was backed by an 
absolute majority; rather, there was between the two the large mass 
of the population, politically little interested, that was today still 
undecided as to which side it should join. It was to win them that the 
fight was being carried on, pursued on the National Socialist side with 
threats of a coup and other attempts at intimidation, and on the part 
of the Government under the banner of the independence idea and the 
assistance of the Great Powers, which was to be expected with cer- 
tainty. The fight had of late taken on forms which made an amicable 
settlement appear impossible within the foreseeable future. In Gov- 
ernment circles excitement and nervousness prevailed, which was 
understandable in view of the critica] situation, and was being ex- 
pressed especially by Herr Dollfuss. Herr Dollfuss had spoken with 
great bitterness about the extensive support which Austrian National 
Socialism constantly received from the Reich, without which, in the 
Austrian view, the ground would long ago have been cut from under 
the movement, and he had pointed in this connection to the voluminous 
evidence at the disposal of the Government that left no doubt as to 
the participation of German National Socialist organizations in the 
terrorist activities. Signor Suvich showed me a whole pack of photo- 
graphs, etc., which were meant to prove the German origin. These 
encroachments were felt in Vienna all the more painfully since both 
Dollfuss as well as his closest co-workers, not least of all Prince 
Starhemberg, had time and again stressed to him their feelings as 
Germans, from which they would not let themselves be deterred even 
by the militant position into which they had been forced with respect 
to the Reich. 

As he also told me, Suvich sees the only possibility of arriving at a 
relaxation of tension in having a pause in the struggle on both sides 
during which tempers could perhaps calm down and be prepared for 
a settlement. In this connection, they are evidently counting on a 
gradual reorganization of Austrian National Socialism which, ac- 
cording to the Vienna description, was of a less radical orientation in 
fundamental, questions than the German movement, and would be 
easier to direct once the constant moral and actual support of the 
movement from the Reich had come to an end. Even Signor Suvich, 
however, does not seem to have as yet any clear picture as to what means 
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are to be employed to reach this goal. He told me, to be sure, that 
he hoped the Austrian Government would not take any steps with the 
League of Nations since this would have little prospect of success and 
would not be very appropriate; I am not sure, however, whether this 
hope is quite sincere. They certainly wish here that such momentous 
steps as an appeal to the League of Nations will, if possible, be avoided, 
but in the endeavor to secure Austrian independence with every pos- 
sible means they would probably not disapprove of it as an ultima 
ratio. It is likewise uncertain whether it was entirely on its own 
initiative and without asking friendly governments that the Vienna 
Government undertook to inform the Great Powers of its intention to 
appeal to the League of Nations if worst came to worst. This had 
been announced to us and has happened in the meantime.’ At any 
rate, we must realize that Italy would not remain in the background 
if Austria should carry out the plan of bringing her complaints be- 
fore an international forum, whether by instituting a démarche by the 
Ambassadors in Berlin or by steps in Geneva. However, the cool 
reception which the Austrian announcement of a démarche with the 
League of Nations is obviously meeting in London has doubtless also 
had an effect on Italy’s attitude. 

Nothing of importance is to be added with respect to the outcome 
of the discussions in the economic area. According to information 
from other sources, too, the Vienna meeting merely involved a “tour 
@ horizon” on the economic questions primarily under consideration 
and of preponderant interest to both countries, without any decisions 
whatever having been taken. This applies in particular also to the 
question of an Austrian free zone in Trieste which, as I have been as- 
sured, is still far from ready for decision. The subject of the discus- 
sions in the economic area, moreover, seems to be exhaustively dealt 
with in the official Vienna communiqué on. the course of the visit. 

The press has limited itself essentially to a detailed account of the 
outward course of the visit and reports from their Vienna correspond- 
ents. On the other hand, the Turin Stampa of January 23 published 
a very polemical article entitled “For the political and economic de- 
fense of Austria, integral defense” directing a sharp attack against 
the new Germany, to the effect that the latter was injuring its own 
interests by its excesses against weak Austria. The Vienna meeting 
was a conscious demonstration of Austrian independence. The paper 
does not even shrink from calling on France to take to the field for 
Austrian independence, indicating at the same time that the Italian 


® News of the Austrian démarche of Jan. 17 in Berlin had not been published 
at the time. However, around Jan. 22, reports appeared in the international 
press to the effect that the Austrian Government had informed representatives of 
the Great Powers of its démarche in Berlin and that it was considering an 
appeal to the League. Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 1, 
pp. 8-9; British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 201. 
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project for international cooperation in the Danube Basin represented 
the best basis for joining forces in the interest of Austria. 
A number of newspaper clippings are enclosed.* 
HassEtx 5 


“Not printed here (8048/E578521-28). 
5 Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor is informed. L{ammers], Feb. 1. 
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6177/B463577-78 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 7 of January 27 Warsaw, January 27, 1934—10: 45 p. m. 
Received January 28—2: 45 a.m. 
IV Po. 683. 

Foreign Minister Beck, who asked me to call on him today, ex- 
pressed himself gratefully and with lively satisfaction on the realiza- 
tion of the German-Polish agreement. The significance of this event, 
that one could really term historic, had been enhanced still further for 
him and particularly for Marshal Pilsudski by the words which the 
Reich Chancellor had addressed to the Polish Minister.1. The impres- 
sion on Polish public opinion was extraordinary, and stronger than 
he had expected. Thus for example the announcement in Warsaw’s 
largest concert hall had called forth lively applause on the part of the 
public and even in the provinces the newspaper edition had had to 
be tripled. It was evident that, after the failure of international con- 
ferences and pacts, a courageous policy manifesting a will to lead 
exerted a strong effect, particularly when it took account of the general 
desire for peace. Here lay the incentive for a further pursuit of this 
line. 

The opposition parties had not yet expressed themselves. He did 
not fear them, either, and in the coming week would take the oppor- 
tunity of supporting his policy before the Sejm. 

The reception by world public opinion was altogether favorable, to 
judge from the reports so far. In particular he welcomed the Havas 
communiqué on the subject, which had given him an opportunity to 


instruct the Polish Ambassador in Paris to express thanks to the 
French Government. 


Mo.urKe 
+See document No. 217. 
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6025/H046685-86 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 21 of January 28 Moscow, January 29, 1934—3:00 a. m. 
Received January 29—5: 40 a.m. 


IV Ru. 439. 


In his big report on past activities before the Party Congress, Stalin 
dealt in detail with the relations of the Soviet Union with other states. 
The contents, I have heard, have been extensively disseminated by 
Tass; I assume that the Tass report will be available there tomorrow 
and for the time being I should like, owing to the length of the state- 
ments, to refer to that.? 

On the question of Russia’s relations with Germany and her turning 
to the French front, in my opinion the following should be taken into 
account : 


1. Relations with the League of Nations are not mentioned at all 
(I remark in this connection that Litvinov told the Italian Ambas- 
sador yesterday that so far the Soviet Union was not a candidate for 
admission). 

2. Germany is not, as in Litvinov’s speech,’ treated in conjunction 
with Japan. 

3. The rapprochement with Poland and France is represented as a 
change from bad to better relations in the interest of maintaining the 
peace; it has been made by the power of the Soviet Union, which is 
increasing and is therefore more valuable to other countries (only 
the strong are reckoned with), and by certain changes in the policy in 
Germany which is exhibiting an increasingly vengeful and imperial- 
istic mood. It is thus clearly indicated, however, that it is merely a 
matter of a rapprochement—in which it is not excluded that vicis- 
situdes will have to be overcome—and it does not, on the contrary, 
represent a commitment already in force. 

4. It is once more stated expressly that the form of the German 
regime constitutes no reason for a different attitude on the part of 
Russia. This statement delivered by the party leader before the Con- 
gress can probably now be interpreted as an authoritative directive. 


In comparison with Litvinov’s speech, what impresses one in Stalin’s 
statements is the calm tone and strict matter-of-factness which is 
limited to stating the position and the political tendencies existing in 
Germany without, like Litvinov, speaking directly of already existing 
aggressive German plans. The statement that relations with Germany 
are based merely on its changed policy means, in my view, a confirma- 


1 Stalin’s report was given on Jan. 26; extracts from text in Degras, Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 111, pp. 65-72. 
2Nadolny reported in more detail in his dispatch A 241 of Jan. 30 (6025/- 


H046734—49). 
2 Of Dec. 29, 1933. See document No. 161 and footnote 2. 
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tion from the mouth of Stalin of the expectation, which has been ex- 
pressed to me on various occasions, that Germany by means of a state- 
ment from an authoritative source is going to state its position respect- 
ing Russian fears. After the four most important men of the Soviet 
Union (Molotov,! Litvinov, Kaganovich,’ and Stalin) have publicly 
expressed themselves in this way about relations with us, the matter 
cannot in my judgment be any longer ignored without our silence being 
interpreted as a confirmation of the Russian point of view and without 
the Francophile tendencies being given decisive impetus. Further- 
more, Stalin’s statements, moderate in tone, would also deserve a re- 
sponse more than do Litvinov’s attacks. 

NapoLtny 


‘Pxtracts from Molotov’s speech to the Central Executive Committee on 
Dec. 28, 1933, are printed in Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 
TI, pp. 46-48. 

*See document No. 210 and footnote 5. 


No. 228 


3154/670675-76 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, January 30, 1934. 
RM 128. 


The Reich Chancellor yesterday received the English Ambassador 
who first of all, on instructions of his Government, expressed con- 
gratulations on the conclusion of the German-Polish accord.* 

Sir Eric Phipps then presented a memorandum? in which the 
English Government set forth its views on the question of disarmament 
as well as its proposals for a convention. The English Ambassador 
stated in this connection that his Government had refrained from 
taking up once more the German-English controversy over an alleged 
change in position from the original MacDonald plan expressed in 
Sir John Simon’s speech of October 14 of last year. His Government 
did not consider any further discussion of this matter important or 
appropriate. The Ambassador further asked that the contents of the 
memorandum be kept secret until it was published by the English 
Government itself.‘ 

In his reply, the Chancellor merely stated that he would study the 
memorandum closely and take it up at a later time. I myself told the 
Ambassador that at present I did not want to pursue further the con- 


1 Document No. 219. 

* For the text, see British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 206. 

*See document No. 19 and footnote 6. 

‘The British memorandum was published on Jan. 31 as Great Britain, Cmd. 
4498, Mise. No. 2 (1934) : Memorandum on Disarmament. 
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troversy over a change in position of the English Government, which 
in our opinion was expressed in Sir John Simon’s speech of October 
14 of last year, but that I would have to reserve the right to take this 
up again if the occasion should arise. 

v. N[euratTH | 


° 


[Eprrors’ Nore. On January 30, 1934, Hitler delivered a major 
speech to the Reichstag. The German text was printed in the Vélki- 
scher Beobachter, January 31. For an English translation of substan- 
tial portions of the speech, see Baynes, Zhe Speeches of Adolf Hitler, 
volume II, pages 1151-1171.] 


No. 229 


6115/B454802 
The Chargé @ Affaires in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 8 of January 31 Vienna, January 31, 1934—2: 20 p. m. 
Received January 31—5: 00 p.m. 


ITI Oe. 290. 
The Military Attaché? reports: 


In the course of a conversation yesterday with a person well- 
informed owing to his position in the National Socialist party or- 
ganization,” I have gained the certain, well-founded conviction that 
the Austrian SA leaders have received from their Obergruppen- 
fiihrer,? Reschny, the definite order from Munich to make all prep- 
arations for action on March 15. In addition the Austrian Legion 
is to invade Austria. This order, and in general the intention of 
bringing about a decision by force, is to be kept strictly secret from 
the political leadership of the party both in Munich and in Austria, 
so that it cannot be prevented from these quarters. Otherwise there 
is danger that the Austrian Legion will be detained in the Reich. 
My informant claims to know that a serious quarrel has broken out 
between Reschny and Habicht and the former therefore made his 
decision behind the back of the latter and has issued orders so as to 
confront him with an accomplished fact. 


I gained the definite impression from the anxious and grave man- 
ner in which these communications were made to me that this is not 
a case of empty talk, but of facts which require speedy intervention 


“1 Lt, Gen. Wolfgang Muff. 
. 2In report No. Geh./364 of Nov. 7, 1984, referring back to these matters, Muff 


identified his informant as Major Selinger of the Austrian Army (5705/- 
H414428-30). 

2This word had been omitted in transmission and was added in pencil on the 
Foreign Ministry copy of the document printed. 
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on the part of the top leadership in Germany in order to prevent 
an irreparable disaster, in the interest of the foreign policy of the 
Reich as well as of the situation here.* 
Please inform Minister Rieth. 
Erpach 


“A telegram sent by Képke on Feb. 1 briefly informed the Missions in Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia of the contents 
of this telegram from Vienna, and instructed them to deny such rumors of an 
impending Putsch, since they were completely without foundation. The working 
copy of this instruction also has a short minute by Képke, stating that he had 
taken up the matter with Habicht. The latter would also inform the Reich 
Chancellor, ‘‘who of his own accord has already told the Foreign Minister that 
the rumor was a fabrication.” (6113/H454804-05) 


No. 230 


5752/H037616 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 10 of January 31 Warsaw, January 31, 1934—4:10 p. m. 
Received January 31—6:00 p. m. 


IV Po. 784. 


Foreign Minister Beck told me today that yesterday’s speech of 
the Reich Chancellor? made a strong impression here and met with 
an extraordinarily favorable reception in all circles. He intended to 
speak next Monday? in the Sejm on foreign policy and was glad to 
have an opportunity of replying to the Chancellor, in order to show 
that the Polish Government was guided by the same determination for 
amicable understanding. 

MorrKe 


* See Editor’s Note, p. 437. 
7i.e., Feb. 5. Cf. document No. 244 and footnote 2. 


No. 231 


9119/E641395-97 
Ministerialdirektor Ritter to the Embassy in Great Britain 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, January 31, 1934—11: 00 p. m. 
No. 35 zu W 771. 

Agreement has been reached today with the representatives of the 
English and American creditors.?- The English creditors have already 


mas 771: Not found. 
he Reichsbank issued a statement in German and Eneli 

glish dated Jan. 31 
1934, concerning the agreement reached. A copy of the statement was forwarded 
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given to the press there this evening the communiqué agreed upon 
with us.* I therefore assume that it will appear in the morning papers 
there. 


to the Foreign Ministry under a covering letter of Feb. 1 (9119/1641411-17). 
The text of the Reichsbank’s statement in English was as follows: 


“Exchanges of views have taken place between representatives of the German 
Government and representatives of American and British creditors with primary 
reference to the proposed special Transfer agreements between the German Goy- 
ernment and the Governments of Switzerland and The Netherlands. In the 
course of these discussions it was found desirable to consider the German ex- 
ternal debt problem in some of its broader aspects and in these discussions rep- 
resentatives of the Reichsbank also participated. 

“It was recognized by all parties that the ultimate solution of the problem of 
Germany’s external indebtedness must depend upon an increase in the volume 
of international trade and services and an appropriate adjustment of its distribu- 
tion and that only in the spirit of loyal cooperation between Germany and her 
creditors was there any prospect of overcoming immediate transfer difficulties 
and of devising a system of handling the service of the indebtedness which would 
take into account the realities of the situation and at the same time have due 
regard to the legal and moral rights of the creditors. It was also recognized 
that it was undesirable that the problem of the service of the debt be handled 
on a basis which leads to rediscussion at frequent intervals. 

“It is therefore proposed to convene a meeting of representatives of all long- 
term and medium-term creditors early in April in an endeavor to arrive at a 
basis of dealing with the debt which would eradicate the weaknesses of the 
present system and at the same time lay the foundation of a permanent settle- 
ment. It was recognized that the creditors might from a practical standpoint 
be justified in making certain sacrifices if this appeared necessary and calculated 
to end the hazards inherent in the present situation. 

“With regard to the Swiss and Dutch Agreements the German Government 
took note of the views of the creditors but advanced certain practical reasons for 
not bringing these arrangements to an end forthwith. The German Government 
therefore asked acquiescence in the continuance of these arrangements until 
June 30, 1934 on the undertaking that the proposed April negotiations will be on 
the basis of no discrimination in favour of the creditors of any country and the 
cessation of separate agreements. The Reichswirtschaftsministerium has com- 
municated the foregoing to the Reichsbank as embodying the views of the German 
Government. It has done so on the assumption that no Government of any 
country in the interest of whose creditors the present arrangements are made 
will, during the period of such arrangements, take any measures against Germany 
because of her transfer difficulties.” 

“In order to facilitate such acquiescence and in order to minimize the disparity 
which during the current six months would otherwise exist between the Swiss 
and Dutch holders of German bonds and those of other nationalities, the Gold- 
diskontbank has agreed to give a firm undertaking to purchase at 67% of par 
(instead of 50%) Konversionskasse scrip issued in part payment of interest 
maturing during the current six months’ period and not embraced by the Swiss 
and Dutch arrangements. The Reichsbank in agreeing thereto desires to make 
clear that acceptance to this increased strain on its devisen is not due to any 
change in its estimates of last December but rather to its willingness to accept 
a limited risk of encroachment on its gold reserves as a contribution to rendering 
possible an early constructive development of the entire debt problem.” 

>The communiqué contained the following passage: : 

“The German Government advanced certain practical reasons for not bringing 
the Swiss and Dutch arrangements to an end forthwith and asked the creditors 
to tolerate the continuance of these arrangements until June 30, 1934 at the 
latest, undertaking that before this date effective steps would be taken to bring 
about their termination. The German Government also undertook that no such 
Agreements would be entered into with other countries. The German Government 
gives this undertaking on the expectation that on the April meeting an agreement 
with the creditors will be reached to the end outlined above.” (Ritter minute 
of Feb. 1, 1934, on the origins of this passage: 9119/E641403-04) 
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The redemption of the scrip at 67 percent, promised the English 
creditors therein, means that they will get practically the same as in 
the previous 6-month period. 

We have gathered from statements of the English creditors’ repre- 
sentatives here that they have been in constant touch with the English 
Government and particularly that, in the last stage before they finally 
assented to the communiqué, they made sure of the approval of the 
English Government. We assume, therefore, that no further difficul- 
ties will now be made by the English Government in view of this agree- 
ment concerning a provisional interim solution. It would be very de- 
sirable if you would soon make sure of this through conversations. At 
the same time it should probably be pointed out that the English Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly stressed verbally and in writing that the best 
method was direct agreement with the private creditors’ representa- 
tives and that it therefore gave us the advice to get together with them. 
We had followed this advice, and the private creditors’ representa- 
tives had made no protest against the renewal of the Swiss and Dutch 
special agreements for the present 6-month period. In accordance 
with the advice mentioned, the English Government, too, must now 
recognize this provisional interim settlement. 

You may, moreover, stress the fact that the conferences here have 
been conducted by both sides in a very friendly spirit and with com- 
plete understanding of the difficulties and needs of the opposite side. 
We might therefore hope that the general and much more extensive 
negotiations contemplated for April will be conducted in the same 
spirit and will lead to a settlement that is satisfactory all around.* 

Rirrer 

“The Embassy in Washington was given similar notification of the settlement by 
telegram No. 31 of Jan. 31, 1934 (9119/E641399-400). The United States Ambas- 
sador’s report to the Department of State on the settlement and Secretary of 


State Hull’s memorandum of his interview with Luther on the subject are 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 1, pp. 346-347. 


No. 232 


8125/581789-92 
The Foreign Minister to the Ambassador to the Holy See 


Bertin, January 31, 1934. 
IT Vat. 92. 


With reference to your reports No. 251 and No. 27? of January 22 
and 23, 1934. 


1In report No. 25, Jan. 22 (8115/E580258-59), Bergen had proposed the 
ae of a note somewhat along the lines of that contained in this 
ocument. 


* Report No. 27, Jan. 23 (8115/E580260-61) contained further s i 
a note to be presented to the Holy See. bas aah Vic 
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In agreement with the Reich Ministry of Interior I request you to 
transmit to the Cardinal Secretary of State a note of the following 
content relating to the ambiguous political attitude of a portion of 
the Catholic clergy in Germany: 


As early as October 1933 the Reich Government, in the discussions 
carried on by the Plenipotentiary, Ministerialdirektor Dr. Buttmann, 
with Your Eminence concerning the implementation of the Reich 
Concordat,? referred to the serious abuses which had developed out 
of the attitude of a number of Catholic clergymen in Germany toward 
the National Socialist state, which attitude was in part one of open re- 
pon and in part ambiguous. On the basis of extensive evidence the 

oly See was informed of numerous incidents—mainly in Bavaria— 
which were not only to be regarded as violations of German legal regu- 
lations, but were also in open contradiction to the goal, which article 
32 of the Reich Concordat sought to achieve, of removing the clergy 
from politics in Germany. 

The number of such incidents all over Germany has not diminished 
since then, but has rather increased. Only a few particularly serious 
cases, which the Wiirttemberg State Ministry has reported, are 
brought as evidence to the attention of the Holy See at this time in the 
annex. Ministerialdirektor Buttmann will make further material 
available during his conferences in Rome which are to take place in 
the near future. 

The conduct of these clergymen and the resulting police and judicial 
measures, which are necessary, not only bring unrest and confusion 
to the population but are also, to an alarmingly increasing degree, 
fundamentally damaging, and are undermining respect for the clergy 
itself in the eyes of the believers. When the National Socialist move- 
ment is called from the pulpit a work of the devil, when a priest in 
Wiirttemberg announces and reads a mass for six Communists exe- 
cuted in Cologne with whom there is not the slightest connection either 
personally or geographically, when this execution is made the subject 
of political remarks before school children in classes in religion, when, 
furthermore, National Socialist usages, such as, for example, the Ger- 
man greeting, are forbidden to school children or made contemptible 
before them by clerical teachers of religion, as it can be shown has 
occurred at various times, this is nothing else than a rebellion against 
the State and an invitation to disregard legal regulations of the tem- 
poral authorities. i ; 

The necessity of maintaining public peace and order and of pre- 
serving the authority of the State demands in such cases energetic 
intervention by the organs of the State. The arrest of clergymen has 
often proved necessary if only in order to protect them from the indig- 
nation of the population. The insubordination or even only ambigu- 
ous attitude of clergymen toward the temporal authorities and their 
regulations must be opposed all the more emphatically since it is 
precisely the educational functions connected with the exercise of the 
clerical office that require a particularly high feeling of responsibility 
toward the governmental authorities as well. It is therefore all the 
more regrettable that the measures that had to be taken by the State 


5 See document No. 17, footnote 3. 
*Not printed (8125/E581793_-95) . 
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against Catholic clergymen for the above-mentioned reasons are often 
represented in the Catholic press abroad, even in the organs close to 
the Holy See, in at the very least an ambiguous way as general sup- 
pression and oppression of the Catholic Church, its clergy and the 
Catholic population in present-day Germany. Particularly astonish- 
ing is the fact that just recently the Osservatore Feomano * reproduced 
without reservation a false report in the Saarbriicker Landeszeitung, 
which is close to Center party circles, regarding the alleged pro- 
nouncement of an interdict over the city of Traunstein because of the 
arrest of the priest, Stelzle, and thereby contributed for its part, too, 
to misleading public opinion in the Catholic world about conditions 
in Germany. ae 

There is no doubt that a large number of the disagreeable incidents 
and the occasional resulting tensions which have developed between 
the clergy and the secular authorities could have been avoided if 
directly after the well-known order of the Reich Chancellor of July 8, 
1983,° the Church had issued appropriate uniform rules of conduct to 
the clergy, who would have also made it their duty to accord the 
National Socialist state due respect. The silence of higher church 
authorities had often produced the impression of agreement with the 
refractory conduct of the clergy subordinate to them and therefore 
necessarily strengthened the latter in their attitude of rejecting the 
National Socialist state. 

Therefore the Reich Government would like to state its expectation 
that the Holy See will cause the German Episcopate to issue suitable 
and uniform instructions to the German clergy. 


Please notify me by telegram about the carrying out of the instruc- 


7 7 
tion. NEURATH 


* Of Jan. 25, 1934; filmed on M130/M004887. 


*For the text, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. u, pp- 
298-299. 


7In telegram No. 10 of Feb. 3, Bergen reported that he had presented the note 
to the Papal Secretary of State that evening (8115/E580276). 


[Eprrors’ Norr. On the evening of February 1, Neurath received 
the Austrian Minister and handed him the German reply (8663/- 
£606491-508) to the Austrian note of January 17. (See document 
No. 188.) The German reply, which bore the date January 31, was 
published in the German press, except for two enclosures taking issue 
with certain allegations of German support of Austrian National 
Socialism. An English translation of the official German news agency 
text was sent by Sir Eric Phipps to the British Foreign Office on 
February 7, and is printed in British Documents, Second Series, vol- 
ume VI, document No. 259, enclosure. 

The draft text was submitted to Hitler, at his request, and was 
returned at noon on February 1 with marginal corrections in Hitler’s 
hand and with his initial (3086/617160-68). A comparison of this 
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draft with the final text indicates that not all of Hitler’s suggestions 
for changes were complied with. é 

At the bottom of the draft text Hitler had written: “It might be 
useful to ask what the Austrian Government has done about the 
Schumacher case.” (Cf. document No. 95, footnote 4.) Such a 
statement was introduced as the last paragraph of the Foreign 
Ministry draft, but was deleted from the final version. No 
memorandum by Neurath recording the conversation when the note 
was handed to the Austrian Minister has been found.] 


No. 233 
7188/H528338-39 
The President of the Reichsbank to the Reich Chancellor 


Berttn, February 1, 1934. 
Rk. 1113. 


Dear Herr Retcu Cuancertor: With regard to the agreement 
published this morning concerning the transfer settlement,’ I take 
the liberty of mentioning that I have consciously worked for an im- 
provement in the Anglo-Saxon frame of mind, which, I believe, is 
properly adjusting itself to our general policy. If the London press 
has been generally favorable to the agreement, it does not mean that 
the agreement is unfavorable for us. The only real, so-called sacri- 
fice that the Reichsbank has made is that during this half-year we 
are purchasing the scrip, issued for the amounts of interest which were 
not transferred, at 67 percent instead of 50 percent of its nominal 
value. I told the English, to be sure, that this was a big sacrifice 
on the part of the Reichsbank, but actually it will not be so, since 
the foreign exchange for this repurchase will all be raised through 
supplementary exports. We have been handicapped recently in our 
promotion of exports by the fact that we were not offered enough 
scrip. Now that the Anglo-Saxon creditors, however, have recognized 
the scrip system, which they had so far opposed in principle, and by 
raising the rate to 67 percent are to a certain extent indirectly recom- 
mending the sale to us, our exports will be able to get a new boost from 
this. : 

On all other points I have seen to it that Germany retains a free 
hand if a definitive arrangement is not reached in April. The special 
agreements with Switzerland and Holland will, for one thing, con- 
tinue until June 30, so that there will be no trouble with those two 
countries on that score. Germany has not, as was to be the case 
originally, pledged itself definitively to conclude no new special 


1See document No. 231. 
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agreements after July 1, but has obligated itself only to make the 
nonextension of such agreements the basis of the April negotiations. 
If the April negotiations do not lead to any satisfactory conclusion, 
the German Government regains a free hand. I also had a condition 
accepted whereby Germany will receive a free hand at once if in the 
meantime any country should take retaliatory transfer measures 
against us. It is further stated even now as a basis for the April 
conference, that the creditors have to be prepared to make sacrifices. 
Since the substance of the present agreement is therefore entirely 
satisfactory to us, it was right, I believe, to renounce cheap newspaper 
glory and leave the satisfaction of publicity to the Anglo-Saxons. 
Yours, etc. Dr. Hsatmar ScHAcutT 


No. 234 
2945 /575929 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brruin, February 2, 1934. 
RM 136. 
I proposed today to the Polish Minister the adoption of a radi- 
cal clearance procedure concerning the prohibited Polish and 
German newspapers—namely, that we would lift the prohibition on all 
the currently prohibited newspapers on condition that the same is done 
on the Polish side with respect to the German newspapers prohibited 
in Poland. I explicitly emphasized that, of course, each Government 
was free to impose new prohibitions if it should find reason to do so. 
The Polish Minister wanted to get in touch with his Government 
about this and communicate its views to me.? 


v. N[zurats | 


*The resulting negotiations were recorded in a memorandum of Feb. 26 by 
Aschmann as follows: “On Feb. 23 and 24 negotiations were carried on by 
Senior Counselor Aschmann of the Foreign Ministry and Ministerialrat Dr. 
Jahnceke of the Reich Ministry of Propaganda with the press chief of the Polish 
Foreign Ministry, Przesmycki, and his Deputy, Ruecker, with the purpose of 
harmonizing the controlling factors in influencing public opinion in both coun- 
tries with the spirit and principles of the German-Polish agreement of Jan. 
26, 1934.” (9165/EH644575) 

These negotiations resulted in the conclusion of a confidential agreement re- 
garding treatment of newspapers, according to which the existing prohibitions 
were to be lifted, effective Mar. 15. The agreement is filmed on 6177/E463791-94. 
A joint communiqué outlining this arrangement was released on Mar. 14 (War- 
saw telegram No. 24 of Mar. 12: 9165/H644595). 
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No. 235 


6680/H095960-61 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 


Bertin, February 2, 1934. 
e.0. IV Chi. 215 Ang. I. 


Counselor of Legation Tann called on me yesterday to inform me 
on behalf of the Chinese Minister of a telegram from the Foreign 
Ministry in Nanking, dated January 29, the background of which, 
he said, was formed by certain projects, known to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and presumably also to the German Government, of a Herr 
Klein.» He read me the telegram in translation as follows: 


“With reference to your telegraphic report of .... With the 
peprayel of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, the Legation is requested to 
inform the German Government that appointment of German mili- 
tary advisers as well as the establishment of defense plants in Kwang- 
tung province require the prior approval of the Central Government 
in Nanking.” 

Mr. Tann explained this telegram to mean that the German Govern- 
ment should block the above-mentioned projects of Herr Klein, with 
whom he himself became acquainted around October of last year 
through Professor de Grahl and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas of the 
Ordnance Office, because such armament projects of the southwestern 
provinces were most unwelcome to the Chinese Central Government. 
He drew a parallel in saying that it would be equally disagreeable 
to the German Government if against its express wishes the émigrés, 
Grzesinski and Weiss,? were taken into the service of the Chinese 
Government. 

In this connection Mr. Tann also explained his visit, already known 
to us, to General von Reichenau (memorandum IV Chi. 188 of Jan- 
uary 29%), and stressed his regret that the General did not seem to 
have a correct understanding of the delicate domestic situation in 
China. Only on one point did General von Reichenau show himself 
more compliant, that is after the interview he had sent a telephone 
message that he had given up his intention to send German officers as 
advisers to Canton. Mr. Tann assumed that Herr von Seeckt, who is 
to depart for Nanking about March 1, induced General von Reich- 
enau todo so. Still the question remained whether Herr von Seeckt, 
who with his companion Major Preu assumed last year a sort of 
sponsorship of Herr Klein’s negotiations in Canton,* would not con- 


1See document No. 89. 2 : ‘ ; 
2 Albert Grzesinski, the Social Democratic Police President of Berlin, and his 


Deputy, Bernhard Weiss, were removed from office by the Papen Government 
in July 1932 and went into exile after the National Socialist seizure of power. 

8 This memorandum, by Altenburg, is not printed (8580/H601963-65). 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 436. 
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tinue to throw his influence in support of the Canton armament 
scheme. ; 

Mr. Tann asked that the Foreign Ministry intercede with the 
Reichswehr Ministry along the lines desired by the Central 
Government.® 

ALTENBURG 


5 See document No. 262. 


No. 236 
6692/H098785-91 
The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry * 


No. 112 Perrine, February 2, 1934. 
Received February 26. 
IV Chi. 376. 

PoxiTicaAL REPORT 


Subject: German policy in East Asia. 


The Consul in Harbin reports that Secretary of Legation Knoll 
was received by the Regent in Hsinking. Heretofore the fact of this 
reception was not reported by the Chinese press. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the inquiry of Hsii Mo, the Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, concerning which I reported in telegram No. 23 of January 29,7 
that the Chinese are watching Herr Knoll’s mission* attentively. 
Obviously, a certain mistrust of our policy in Manchuria is a factor of 
some importance with them. This mistrust was fed by false press 
reports to the effect that the German Ambassador in Japan had had 
the intention also to visit Manchuria on his way to Japan. I gather 
from a press report of the Embassy in Moscow,‘ that the sending of 
the industrialist Heye to East Asia® is being watched with equal 
mistrust in Russia. 

This prompts me, at the risk of “pushing on an open door” and 
partly encroaching on the official domain of my colleague in Tokyo, 
to make some remarks on the question of our policy in East Asia. 
During the time of the great tensions in Europe, which finally led to 
the evacuation of the Rhineland and to the Locarno Pact, we tried in 
issues of importance to us, each time with negative results, to win 
Japanese policy over to a position auxiliary to ours on European 
problems. The Japanese, on the contrary, took a stand of complete 

* Marginal note: “To Herr Keppler with the request that it be submitted to 
the Reich Chancellor. v. N[eurath], Feb. 26.” 

See document No. 285. 

* Not printed (8933/H626785). 


® See document No. 158 and footnote 4. 


“Report A 4 of Jan. 3, not printed (M145/M005074- 81). 
° See document No. 97. 
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disinterestedness in European questions. In the question of disarma- 
ment their interests lay more on the side of France than on the side 
of Germany. There was never collaboration or even so much as a 
friendly attitude toward us on the part of Japanese diplomacy in the 
issues of importance to us.* (In contrast to the J apanese press, which 
very often expressed its sympathy for Germany.) This attitude on 
the part of the Japanese is the result of their having to concentrate 
all their energies on East Asia, and consequently having to keep aloof 
from European involvements and to make political deals only with 
those countries that occupy positions of power in East Asia; that is, 
that could be useful or harmful to the Japanese. The Japanese do 
not include us among these Powers. To them political activity on the 
part of Germany in East Asia is rather unwelcome, as was shown in 
the attitude of Japan on the occasion of the sending of a German 
member for the Lytton Commission. 

From this experience it is evident, on the one hand, that in our 
policy for Europe, that is, in the matters of immediate concern to us, 
we can expect no help from Japan; second, however, that as long as 
we donot represent a power factor in the world, Japan will be reluctant 
to make political deals with us. Furthermore, sympathy for the in- 
ternal political development in Germany will not, in my opinion, 
affect the traditional course of foreign policy. 

Even if the opportunity should arise at some momentary juncture 
to do Japan a political favor, we would probably not be able to make 
any political capital out of it; at any rate, in a short time, Japan’s 
political attitude toward us would again remain the old uninterested 
one. 

This leads me to the question whether by recognition of Manchukuo 
we could make a deal with Japan. Judging from the foregoing, a 
political deal would probably be out of the question. We would not 
be able to obtain from Japan a real equivalent for our services, but 
would only place ourselves in the position of the Moor of Venice, who 
is advised to go when he has discharged his obligation. 

Would it perhaps be worth while now, in view of our present eco- 
nomic straits, to conclude a big business deal with Japan if, say, we 
should be the first Great Power to recognize Manchukuo? 

In my opinion, such a procedure would be extremely dangerous. 
If we took an initiative in this matter, we would be making the reverse 
mistake of that which the German Government made with respect to 
Japan through its démarche before the Peace of Shimonoseki.’ The 
Chinese would never forgive us for such a step, and our political and 
economic position in China would suffer extremely as a result. With 
respect to Powers like ourselves, who have no chance of retaliation, 


° Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “That is correct.” 
7 See document No. 162, footnote 4. 
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the Chinese would quickly respond with the boycotting of our mer- — 
chandise and possibly, in view of our weak treaty position, also with 
economic discrimination, and we would lose in China economically 
what we might possibly gain in Japan or Manchuria. I refer to my 
telegram No. 12 of January 22 of this year,* in which I have reported 
the statements of the French Chargé d’Affaires here on the question 
of the recognition of Manchukuo, which are just as applicable to us as 
to France. 

As far as the economic advantages for us are concerned, there are 
perhaps exaggerated expectations in Germany regarding the pos- 
sibility of expanding the market and sphere of activity of our industry 
by means of a recognition of Manchukuo. We are the principal cus- 
tomers for Manchurian soybeans and since it is more or less in our 
power to curtail these imports in favor of other oil-seeds, we are in a 
position anyway to request special consideration from the Manchurian 
Government for our industry. The possibility of paying for our soy- 
bean imports by industrial deliveries to Manchuria is, however, rather 
strictly limited because of the small amount of funds that the Man- 
churian Government is able to raise for economic development, and 
it is hardly to be expected that the funds with which Japan supports the 
Manchurian Government financially can be drawn on to an appreciable 
extent for orders to be placed with German industry. It seems to me, 
therefore, that not even the prerequisites exist for really exploiting 
the pressure that we could exert on Manchuria through a curtailment 
of our soybean imports. Manchuria does not have the means for pur- 
chasing goods from us to an extent approximating the value of our 
imports from Manchuria, and will not have them even with Japanese 
help. For a further concession from our direction, a possible quid 
pro quo is wanting. 

I am of the opinion, moreover, that even a beginning of negotiations 
with Japan on the basis of a political quid pro quo in Manchuria for 
economic advantages would be a step in the wrong direction. The 
Japanese would see to it, if only to play one Power off against the 
other, that the commencement of such negotiations became known to 
other Powers and thus to the public. 

I believe that, so far as it is possible, we should refrain from an 
active policy in East Asian questions, that we should never take the 
initiative in Sino-Japanese disputes, and should adopt the formula 
that Bismarck in his Thoughts and Reminiscences [Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen] gave his successors for Near Eastern questions, namely, 
that they should always give precedence to the Powers that have an 
immediate interest in the Orient. This applies particularly to the 
present grouping of Powers, for by taking the initiative in political 
questions in East Asia, we would not only annoy China, but also 


* Not printed (8933/H626769). 
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Russia, while our policy really aims at the restoration of sensible 
relations with Russia. 
I shall send a copy of this report to the Embassy in Tokyo by the 
safest route. 
TRAUTMANN 


No. 237 


6692/H098779-83 
Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Biilow 


Toxyo, February 4, 1934. 


Dear BtLow: Many thanks for your letter of January 10.1 I 
welcomed it very much as the first interpretation of telegram No. 1 
of January 1,’ the political basis of which was not comprehensible 
to me here. From your letter I perceive, though with a certain horror, 
that I am not only proceeding from quite different presuppositions 
on the substantive side with respect to the principal political ques- 
tions, but that also, from the formal side, there are two quite different 
readings of the directives which have been given to me regarding 
my mission here. 

As for the general political questions, I would like to discuss them 
in context as soon as the instruction of January 18,° which is in 
prospect, has arrived; a part of what I have to say is also contained 
in my letter to you of January 4* and in my report No. 179 of 
January 15.5 

Already today, however, I would like to set forth briefly the in- 
structions which have been given to me for my mission here, in order 
to establish clarity on the most important question.® 

When you write: “You have also evidently misunderstood the 
Reich Chancellor. He gave you no concrete instructions or general 
authorization, but only indicated the direction and the limits,[”] * 
this does not coincide with the language of my Berlin conversations. 
The substance of the latter was as follows: 

1. In the conversation on October 18, the Reich Chancellor gave 


me the following general instruction: I was being sent to Japan in 
order to effect a consolidation and development of German-Japanese 


relations. 
2. The Reich Chancellor then told me Uterally and not once, but 


twice: “If you are approached with regard to the recognition of 


1Document No. 174. 

2 Document No. 158. 

® Document No. 198. 

*Document No. 162. 

5 Document No. 183. ; 

*'The letter, from this point on was sent in code. 
™ See document No. 174. 
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ria, say you are authorized to negotiate concerning recogn1- 
Gan copter ee economic advantages and that you would report 
to Berlin.” : 

3. Herr von Blomberg told me on the day before my conversation 
with the Reich Chancellor that I would receive from him instructions 
in the sense of points 1 and 2—which is proof that my instructions 
were of a definite, previously discussed character. 

4. L reported at once to you and Herr von Neurath the substance of 
my conversation with the Reich Chancellor. I have received no 
countermanding instructions. You said that caution was necessary 
and that we should preferably give recognition only half an hour 
before the others.® 

D1rkKsEN 


® Marginal note: “Herr Ministerialdirektor Meyer: The Foreign Minister has 
confirmed to me again that Dirksen must have misunderstood the Reich Chancel- 
lor. B[iilow], Feb. 26.” 


No. 238 
6693/H098980-81 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, February 5, 1934—11: 50 a. m. 
No. 8 e. o. IV Chi. 282. 

For the Ambassador. 

With reference to our telegram No. 4 of January 25.1 

Heye has been presenting plans here for a big barter deal. The 
matter has been discussed by Director Ritter with all offices con- 
cerned, particularly with the Reich Chancellor’s Commissioner for 
Economic Affairs, Keppler, who for his part established direct con- 
tact with the Reich Chancellor. The decision has been to the effect 
that Herr Heye has no sort of official commission; and acknowledg- 
ment of any kind of official authorization is not to be considered. This 
decision has been communicated to Herr Daitz and to Herr Heye by 
Director Ritter. Consequently Heye has set forth upon his journey 
in a merely private capacity. His activity is of a purely private eco- 
nomic character. The Missions in the Far East have been informed 
to that effect and they have been requested to support him in word 
and deed as they would any other interested German party (instruc- 
tion IV Chi. 2616 of December 2,? IV Chi. 2631 of January 4,° tele- 
gram No. 4 of January 25+). Furthermore, on January 26—I add this 
for strictly confidential and personal information—telegrams were 


*Not printed (7072/H526601). This instruction, signed by Ritter, reiterated 


the statement that Heye was in Asia only in a private capacity. Cf. document 
No. 97. 


? Document No. 97. 
® Not printed (6693/ H098946-52) . 
* See footnote 1. 
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sent to Peking, Harbin, Mukden, and Shanghai ® saying that there 
was no change in the instructions; Heye was to be supported like any 
other private businessman, but any attempt to acquire official char- 
acter was to be opposed. 

Recently Herr Daitz and Herr Rosenberg called on me. I author- 
ized Herr Daitz to send the following telegram to Heye: 


_ “At yesterday’s conversation of Rosenberg and Daitz with Neurath 
it was settled that Heye’s mission is private. Ambassadors and Con- 
suls are, however, directed to support in every way Heye’s activities 
as representative of the German-Manchurian Company.” 


I request immediately a detailed report by wire regarding what 
Heye has been doing, how his plans have been received, what steps 
the Embassy has taken, and how you judge the matter.® 

v. NEURATH 


5 Not printed (7072/ 526599). 
* See document No. 241. 


No. 239 
8115/E580298-99 
The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 
No. 48 Rome, February 5, 1934. 
Received February 8. 
II Vat. 125. 


As a reply to our memorandum of January 15, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State sent to me yesterday evening the note dated January 
31, 1934, a copy of which is enclosed.?, The pro memoria attached to 
the note is skillfully drafted. In spite of the protests and veiled 
threats, there is evident a certain relaxation of tension and the desire 
“to close the gaps in understanding which still exist by means of a 
confidential exchange of view” and to tread the road to positive and 
speedy results by way of negotiations. 

On page 40 of the pro memoria there is the following passage: 


“In this connection a brief word may be inserted regarding the 
remark in the memorandum about the alleged meddling of clerical 
parliamentarians in state matters and about alleged inadmissible inter- 
ference in the business of various offices and in the handling of ques- 
tions regarding personnel. This reproach—as may be concluded from 
a personal statement by an informed source from the side of the 
state—is applicable to no clerical parliamentarian who was responsible 
for the leadership of an entire party at any time.” * 


41Document No. 177. The date, January 15, is that on which Bergen delivered 
the memorandum to the Holy See. 


? Not printed (8115/H580300-345) . 
® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “Asserted by Kaas?” 
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To this I may note the following: Prelate Kaas, who, as is well 
known, has been staying in Rome since the beginning of the negotia- 
tions regarding the Reich Concordat, enjoys now as before the full 
confidence of the Cardinal Secretary of State and is consulted by him 
on all German matters. On the other hand, Prelate Kaas, in a way 
worthy of acknowledgment, has continuously sought to exert a 
tranquilizing, conciliatory, and mediating influence in the Vatican, as 
I could confirm abundantly on the occasion of the French proposal 
regarding the dispatch of an Apostolic Administrator to the Saar 
Territory and on the occasion when sharp statements against our 
Government in the Christmas allocution of the Pope were feared.* 
In order to avoid any unnecessary discord or misunderstanding, I told 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, upon handing him our memorandum, 
and emphasizing the private character of my statement, that the details 
concerning the objectionable interference by politically-active clergy 
did not refer to Prelate Kaas. This statement was received by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State with visible satisfaction. 

I will give Ministerialdirektor Buttmann, who is expected to arrive 
here tomorrow morning, a copy of the note and its annex. 


BERGEN 
“See document No. 138. 
No. 240 
6609/H497420-24 
Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Biilow 
PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, February 6, 1934. 


Dear Bitow: In the first place I believe that I can thank you for 
the Chancellor’s mention of Stalin’s speech. Even though everything 
could not take a turn for the best all at once, in view of the deep resent- 
‘ ment existing here regarding our actions against communism, never- 
theless the desired impression was not lacking. Khinchuk, who has 
arrived there in the meantime, will doubtless be able to confirm this 
to you. 

I hope it is all right with you if I now again come to you with my 
troubles. At the moment they consist of two: 

In the first place I am concerned about Litvinov’s machinations in 
regard to the Baltic States. I am afraid that in spite of the defeat 
he suffered Litvinov has not given up his plans entirely, but is perhaps 
using the circumstance that Lithuania has welcomed the idea of a 
Polish-Russian agreement about its independence? for the purpose 


*In Hitler’s speech of Jan. 30, 1934. See Editors’ Note 437. Bii 

_ in e . 80, A é < tlow h 
highlighted certain aspects of the speech in telegram No. i of Feb. 1 te tie 
Embassy in the Sovet Union (6025/H046687). 

? See document No. 187. 
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of pursuing them further at least as far as that country is concerned. 
It is indeed possible that Poland, having now come to an understanding’ 
with us, is showing him a cold shoulder. But it can just as well be 
that Warsaw believes that by this means it will make progress after all 
in its inclination to bring the Baltic States together and is going along 
with it. But I do not need to explain further that we would be badly 
served with such a Russo-Polish agreement particularly in regard to 
Lithuania. The question now is whether it would not be possible to 
frustrate Litvinov’s plan by coming to an agreement ourselves with 
Poland regarding Lithuania. In what manner this could be done 
would have to be thought over very carefully, however. For on the 
one hand a possible agreement should not be interpreted as an at- 
tack on Lithuania’s independence, and on the other hand it must also 
not be taken as a recognition of the situation of the Versailles Treaty ® 
or block any possibilities of a future relaxation of tension. I am 
thinking of a very general agreement to maintain contact in regard to 
policy affecting Lithuania; but you will be able to give more con- 
sideration to that there than I can here. In any case the purpose of 
the maneuver would be to place an obstacle in the way of Russo-Polish 
collaboration in the Baltic area, and especially in Lithuania, directed 
against us. Should you be interested in the idea, we should probably 
take the matter in hand soon in view of the Litvinov action which is 
evidently now under way. 
My second concern relates to the numerous arrests made here lately 
of persons who have some kind of a connection with Germany— 
whether by reason of their German ethnic origin or through business 
connections. This involves a considerable number of Protestant and 
Catholic pastors of German ethnic origin as well as representatives of 
German firms and employees of German enterprises. Most of them are 
of Russian nationality, some are nationals of other countries, and 
there are also a few Reich Germans. The arrests evidently proceed 
very systematically, and it is said that “a very bad matter” is involved. 
Of course we do not get any information of any sort, however, and even 
as regards the Reich Germans usually the arrest has been confirmed’ 
only after inquiry on our part, in response to which they cited as the 
reason for the arrest the elastic section 58.6 of the penal code (espio- 
nage). In the past our suppositions as to the true reason went in 
several directions, but of late the impression is growing more and more 
that what is involved is preparation for a trial against alleged National 
Socialist machinations of all kinds, and particularly National Socialist. 
support of Ukrainian separatism—thus evidently the display of a 
counterpart to the Leipzig fire trial. Hand in hand with the arrests 
there is also more and more use of provocative acts involving Germans, 
and even of members of the Embassy, with respect to espionage activity 


8 Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: ‘“Vilna.” 
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between Germany and Russia, which is probably also meant to serve the 
staging of the large-scale demonstration being planned. 

I now wonder what to do about this, and I have come to the view 
that just as we try on the one hand to tone down the accusations 
of a political nature leveled against us, and on the other hand to 
counter the Russian political chess moves by chess moves of our 
own, so also in this case we must proceed with both sweet cake and 
whip in order to quiet the maddened Soviet beast. Thus I should 
like on the one hand to revert to the suggestion I made recently, to 
make the Russians a big gesture by giving them Herr Thalmann * and 
possibly other Communists.’ On the other hand, however, I should 
like to suggest taking countermeasures very soon against the action,® 
which can after all become exceedingly unpleasant. At the same time 
I am today sending an official report about this and should be very 
grateful to you if you would look at it and approve it.’ So as to pro- 
duce the two-sided psychological effect, I believe that we must show 
the Russians that we do not begrudge them their communism but that 
on the other hand we cannot put up with their clumsy maneuvers. 

Yours, etc. NapoLny 


‘Ernst Thilmann, Chairman of the German Communist party, was put into a 
concentration camp after the party was banned. 

*Nadolny had made such a suggestion in his letter to Biilow of Jan. 30 
(6609/H497417-19). A note in Meyer’s handwriting (9460/E667435) attached to 
that letter reads: ‘Nadolny’s proposal about a deal for Thilmann seems to me 
quite fantastic.” To this Btilow added: “The Foreign Minister has also taken 
a stand against it.” 

°i. e., the action against persons having some connection with Germany. 

™Nadolny’s report C 29 of Feb. 6 (9549/H672588-601), regarding the back- 
ground of the arrests in the Ukraine, is not printed. 


No. 241 


6693/H098982-84 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Toxyo, February 7, 1934—7:10 p. m. 
No. 19 of February 6 Received February 7—4: 20 p. m. 


IV Chi. 262. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

With reference to your telegram No. 8 of February 5.1 

1. During his trip last year Heye, almost entirely circumventing 
this Embassy, carried on discussions of a highly political nature as well 
as economic discussions with Minister of War Araki and other political 
personages in Manchuria, where he was traveling under the name of 
Fischer, also with the Chief of the Japanese General Staff, Koiso, and 


* Document No. 238. 
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economic authorities in Manchuria. He stated everywhere that he 
was traveling in special political—(group missing) by order of the 
Reich Chancellor. According to his statement, General Koiso rec- 
ommended to him in writing, for transmission to the Reich Chancel- 
lor, that Germany should recognize Manchuria, in return for which 
it would receive a preferential economic position there. Heye would 
also be welcome as the first German Minister to Manchuria. Accord- 
ing to Heye, this letter is in the hands of the Reich Chancellor? 

Heye’s trip last year doubtless was disquieting to the public here 
(cf. report 168 of January 16°) and gave rise to the rumors about 
imminent recognition and alliance. 

2. During his present trip Heye at first maintained in every way 
to me and to third persons the version that he had come here now, too, 
on official orders and to carry on official economic negotiations. He 
referred to oral instructions of the Reich Chancellor and the full 
powers of Reich Minister Hess. Furthermore, he stated that the 
Japanese Military Attaché there had wired the General Staff here of 
the official and political character of his trip. 

When after receipt of your instructions I confronted Heye with 
the exclusively private business character of his trip, he gradually 
became smaller and limited his assertions to saying that Reich author- 
ities approved and encouraged his negotiations. 

Without a convincing reason Heye time and again has postponed 
his departure for Manchuria, probably mainly because he still hoped 
to be given official functions upon his telegraphic inquiry in Berlin. 
Moreover, he was afraid that now as a private man he would lose face 
toward the Japanese after his highly political appearance of last year. 

3. In view of the unclarified situation, I have done nothing so 
far with respect to the Japanese offices, but as soon as the date of 
Heye’s departure is fixed I shall, as instructed, promote his trip with 
the Foreign Ministry. 

4, Economic offices in Manchuria and Japan are awaiting Heye’s 
arrival and are ready for negotiations. The basic idea of the project 
is doubtless sound. The economic possibilities for Germany in Man- 
churia are considerable, also according to the inquiries of Secretary 
of Legation Knoll. It is questionable whether Heye does not un- 
derestimate the difficulties which stand in the way of a realization 
of the objective of his negotiations (speculative character of the soy- 
bean business, foreign exchange difficulties). At any rate I consider 
it necessary for Heye to begin negotiations now that he has again 
been sent out by important German business circles. A lengthy em- 
ployment in Manchuria beyond these negotiations does not seem 


2 This letter has not been found. 
® Not printed (6692/H098990-92) . 
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advisable if only in consideration of Heye’s past (cf. telegram Con- 


sulate Harbin of March 9, 1933 *). 
Dirksen 


“Not printed (6693/H098870). 


No. 242 
6118/H453912 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Rome (Quirinal), February 7, 1934—8:15 p. m. 
No. 39 of February 7 Received February 7—10: 50 p. m. 
II Oe. 390. 

From today’s conversation with Suvich: 

1. Italy did not intend to do anything for the time being in the 
disarmament question, Although there was every good intention 
of bringing about an agreement, there was lacking at the moment a 
device for intervening successfully, especially in view of the situa- 
tion in France since the fall of Daladier.t As in the past, English 
policy had no clear line, nor could one hope much of Eden’s trip 
in view of the situation at present. 

2. The Austrian question had developed in such a way of late that 
he saw no way out and feared as a result of it a further grave im- 
pediment to policy as a whole. When I asked what position Italy 
now took toward the Austrian step,’ he said that if at all possible 
they wanted to prevent Austria from going to Geneva. I remarked 
that the step in Geneva held forth few prospects for Austria in any 
case, since the material was exceedingly meager. Suvich replied that 
the material might be meager in individual cases, but taken alto- 
gether it did give any objective third party the impression that the 
greatest pressure and influence were constantly being exerted on 
Austria from the Reich; in his opinion National Socialism in Austria 
would collapse if it were not fed and supported by the Reich. I 
replied that this was precisely the fundamental error which Italian 
policy should finally free itself from if it wanted to judge correctly 
the situation between the Reich and Austria.’ 

HAssELL 


* Following riots in the streets of Paris on Feb. 6, the Daladier Government 
resigned on Feb. 7 and was replaced by a Government of National Union headed 
by Gaston Doumergue. Louis Barthou became Foreign Minister and Marshal 
Henri Philippe Pétain, Minister of War. 

? See documents Nos. 188 and 225. 

* Marginal note: “Very true! This error must be 
wee oe in pale Whether this can be 
seems doubtful to me. ot much can be achieved through pro i 
immediately the not unskillful Austrian counterpreperel ae res pein 
matters stand in world opinion . . . . Képke, Feb. 8.” 

The original of this document was burned around the edges 
some parts of this marginal note are no longer legible. 
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No. 243 


8088/624762-63 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berutin, February 8, 1934. 
RM 158. 


This morning I received Colonel General von Seeckt in order to 
speak with him about his trip to China. Herr von Seeckt informed 
me that he wished to start with his wife on the voyage to Nanking 
on March 9. I suggested to Herr von Seeckt that he might want to 
make the trip via America—Japan and offered to reimburse him for 
the additional expense arising therefrom. Herr von Seeckt declined 
the proposal, however, on the grounds that this detour would take 
too much time and would, moreover, from the start undermine his 
standing with the Chinese. I then asked Herr von Seeckt to answer 
evasively if questioned concerning the length of his stay in China, 
just as he did last year. Herr von Seeckt stated that he had already 
done so and had always said that he would probably be going to 
China for only a short time and could by no means foresee how long 
he would actually be busy there. In view of the summer heat, he 
would at all events have to interrupt his stay and go to some place 
in the mountains or at the seashore. 

Finally Herr von Seeckt also asked that a letter be addressed to 
him by the Foreign Ministry, for submission to the Office of Finance, 
confirming the fact that the Foreign Ministry had no objections to 
his taking along foreign exchange in an amount up to 10,000 reichs- 
marks. I promised Herr von Seeckt that such a letter would be sent 
him. 

v. N[zvrats | 


No. 244 
6177/H463731-34 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


A 26 Warsaw, February 9, 1934. 

IV Po. 1122. 

Subject: Conversation with Foreign Minister Beck concerning his 
trip to Moscow. 


In pursuance of the telegraphic instruction to me, I stated today to 
Foreign Minister Beck that the Reich Chancellor had taken cogni- 
zance with lively satisfaction of the Foreign Minister’s statements 
concerning German-Polish relations and had noted with gratification 


455080—59——_34 
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the concurrence of the efforts directed toward understanding. I also 
pointed to the gratifying unanimity with which the Senate committee 
including the opposition parties had approved the Foreign Minister’s 
exposé? and therewith increased the significance of the statement. 

M. Beck was visibly gratified and asked me to transmit his thanks 
to the Reich Chancellor. 

In the further course of the conversation the talk turned to the 
Foreign Minister’s pending trip to Moscow. Referring to the in- 
formation already transmitted to Berlin via M. Lipski,’ the Minister 
stated that the trip was to be considered a response to Chicherin’s 
visit in the year 1925.4 Asa result of the tension between Poland and 
the Soviet Union which had set in soon after this visit, a return visit 
had been impossible for several years. Now, about 2 months ago, the 
Soviet Government had come back to the question and had suggested 
that, in view of the improved relations, the visit now at last take 
place. The Polish Government had given its agreement. Asa result 
of the meeting of the League of Nations Council, however, in which 
Poland had to take the chairmanship, the trip which had originally 
been contemplated for January had had to be postponed. Of course 
now all sorts of rumors had arisen which sought to ascribe special 
anti-German significance to the trip. That was erroneous. The 
Polish Government had, to be sure, a great interest in stabilizing and 
improving relations with the eastern neighbors. But he could give 
assurance that in pursuing this aim nothing would be done that was 
contradictory to the German-Polish statement or that could otherwise 
injure German interests. 

When I asked whether the trip had a definite concrete purpose, 
M. Beck responded with lengthy explanations which implied to be 
sure a negative reply to my question, but which created nevertheless 
more the impression of an evasive answer. The same thing was re- 
peated when I alluded to the rumors which would connect the trip 
with the further pursuit of the plans for a Baltic guarantee. At this 
opportunity M. Beck repeated the same ideas that were presented in 
Berlin at the time by the Polish Minister,’ and which are approxi- 
mately to the effect that it was not a matter of a new action—to say 
nothing of a pact—but of an idea already pursued by Poland for 


+Moltke had been instructed in telegram No. 20 of Feb. 6 from Berlin 
(9184/E645831) to express Hitler’s satisfaction regarding Beck’s statements on 
Feb. 5. Cf. document No. 230. 

* Beck’s statements had been made to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Polish Senate. 

*In a memorandum of Feb. 8 (2945/575933), Neurath recorded that on the 
previous evening the Polish Minister, acting on instructions, had informed him 
of Beck’s intention to visit Moscow in the immediate future. 

“George Vasilyevich Chicherin, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 1918- 
1930. 

° Cf. document No. 169. 
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more than 10 years, which was at that time directed against the Soviet 
Union but which now runs in the same direction with the objectives 
followed by the Soviet Union. 

It may be that the trip formally represents a reply to Chicherin’s 
visit. But there could hardly be any doubt that the Moscow wish to 
have the visit occur now was, if not occasioned, then at least consid- 
erably strengthened by the German-Polish statement. This is indi- 
cated by, among other things, the nervous activity of the Soviet 
Minister here, who is constantly trying to find out more about the 
alleged secret agreement whereby the joint German-Polish war of 
conquest against the Soviet Ukraine is supposed to be in preparation. 
It remains to be seen whether the trip of the Polish Foreign Minister 
as such is adequate as a counterbalance against the German-Polish 
rapprochement, or whether in addition still further demonstrative 
actions are intended. 

Moreover it can probably be assumed with certainty that on the 
occasion of the visit the Baltic question will also be further pursued, 
whereby in particular the relations between Poland and Lithuania 
will probably be touched on. At any rate the Soviet Minister here has 
made intimations to that effect to one of my colleagues here. 

Further topics of conversation that are mentioned in the local press 
are: the situation of the Polish parish priests in the Soviet Union; 
improvement of trade relations, the further settlement of the Soviet 
Russian-Rumanian conflict; as well as the conversion of the lega- 
tions of both countries into embassies. 


v. MoirKE 
No. 245 
7467 /H179983-90 
Circular of the Foreign Minister * 
Telegram 
IMMEDIATE Bertin, February 10, 1984—5: 10 p. m. 


e.o. LI Abr. 341 I. 


For your information and guidance in your current conversations: 
1. With its memorandum on the disarmament question ? the Eng- 
lish Government has assumed a serious responsibility. So far agree- 
ment has been sought by means of confidential bilateral negotiations. 
Without waiting for the French reply to our memorandum of J anuary 
19* and the questions asked therein, the English Government dis- 


1 Sent to the Embassies in London (No. 47), Paris (No. 73), Rome (No. 39), 
Moscow (No. 26), Washington (No. 41), Tokyo (No. 18). 

2 Gee document No. 228 and footnote 2. 

®9ee document No. 194 and footnote 1. 
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carded the method in use so far, submitted a general proposal and, 
through publication, had the matter presented in all its details to the 
public. At the same time the English proposal also claims to com- 
prise the previous bilateral negotiations and to represent the only 
possible basis for a total solution. This way to proceed is all the more 
striking since in the middle of January England had prevented the 
contemplated publication, intended at the time, of the Italian memo- 
randum * with which it was acquainted, by pointing out that it might. 
interfere with German-French negotiations. If the English Govern- 
ment justifies the step on the grounds that it had wished to prevent a 
complete deadlock in German-French negotiations, it is nevertheless 
questionable whether, by bringing things to a head publicly, it is really 
improving the prospects for a speedy and satisfactory solution. 

2. In substance the English proposal appropriates the basic idea of 
the Italian memorandum and represents to some extent a concrete 
version of Mussolini’s ideas linked with the MacDonald plan. To 
be sure, there are deviations on the following points: in the English 
proposal, a convention period of 10 years; according to Mussolini’s 
memorandum the convention is to end in 1940. According to the Eng- 
lish proposal, guns of over 15 cm. are to be gradually destroyed over a 
period of 7 years, and tanks over 16 tons gradually destroyed in 5 
years; Mussolini’s memorandum only lays down the obligation not to 
increase the land material of the heavily-armed states. Finally the 
English memorandum first demands consideration of the feasibility 
of completely abolishing military aviation and would permit Germany 
to have planes only if complete abolition should not be decided on 
within 2 years. On the other hand, Mussolini evidently does not con- 
sider attainable the abolition of military aviation, at least with respect 
to fighter and reconnaissance planes, and therefore at the outset wishes 
to concede to Germany these types of planes, which are indispensable 
to defense. If, accordingly, the English proposals seem at first glance, 
more than the Italian proposals, to serve the realization of the idea 
of disarmament, this is, on the other hand, offset by the fact that the 
English arrangement would for 10 long years bar altogether really 
drastic disarmament. It is possible, however, that Mussolini regards 
the entire structure of the new English plan as conforming to his 
ideas. 

3. Even if the English memorandum discusses only the broad out- 
lines of a convention, it is undoubtedly a considerable improvement 
over the Anglo-French proposal of October 14, which compelled us to 
leave the Conference and to which the French Government still 
adhered almost without change in its aide-mémoire of January 1.° 


*See document No. 164 and footnote 2, and document No. 178 and footnote 2. 
®° See document No. 159 and footnote 2. 
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In the field of land armaments, the English Government now not only 
drops the idea of a trial period, but also gives much consideration to 
our proposals for an adjustment of the German armament status, 
frankly stressing the need for permitting a certain measure of German 
rearmament. The English now declare acceptable the increase in the 
effectives figure from 200,000 to 300,000 for the future German Army 
of short term service provided for in the MacDonald plan; in so doing, 
to be sure, they pass over the need for including the French overseas 
troops in comparing the German and French Armies. They also wish 
to concede equipping the German Army with the tanks weighing up to 
6 tons and the field guns up to 15.5 cm. caliber requested by us, without 
limitations as to periods or stages. On the other hand, the English 
proposal provides for a regulation of air armaments, which means 
practically a 2-year extension of our defenselessness and of discrimina- 
tion in the field of aviation, although the memorandum itself calls 
planes the most dangerous weapon of humanity. It is completely 
unjustified, and also incompatible with real standardization of the 
armies if, in contrast to the completely unlimited air rearmament of 
the others, the German Army is denied even the observation and fighter 
planes which are indispensable to defense. Moreover, the extension of 
the period of the convention to 10 years gives grounds for serious 
objections. The first disarmament convention, both according to the 
English and our proposal, is to be in substance only a transitional 
settlement. Ten years is too long for this. There is no reason for so 
long postponing really drastic disarmament and thus real equality for 
Germany. It should not be forgotten that the German proposal was 
already a compromise that showed a considerable degree of accom- 
modation. It included, quite apart from the transformation of the 
Reichswehr demanded particularly by France, renunciation of a 
drastic disarmament of the others and of the procurement of offensive 
weapons for the German Army—especially, in the field of aviation, the 
renunciation of bombers. Since the French have thus far adhered to 
their earlier position, a compromise that requires further yielding on 
our part would in an unjustifiable manner deviate from a middle course 
in favor of France. 

4, The statements in the English proposal about paramilitary 
organizations, the way they are worded, do not conflict with our state- 
ments. We must reckon with the possibility, however, that the English 
visualize the settlement of this matter and its practical application 
differently from our position. Here the French, too, will surely work 
for provisions as stiff as possible. Nevertheless, it would be advisable 
if we would refrain from putting especial emphasis now on the possible 
difficulties in this field and from going further into the discussion of 


this point altogether. 
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5. It is wrong and unjustified that England, and likewise Italy, 
should wish to make our re-entry into the League of Nations a pre- 
liminary condition for a settlement of the disarmament question. This 
again reflects the view that, to prove its good will, Germany must 
also assume general commitments of a political kind in the settlement 
of the disarmament question. Why indeed is membership in the 
League of Nations not demanded of the Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States? We are of the opinion that the question of the re-entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations is indissolubly linked with a 
radical reform of this institution or with the general future organiza- 
tion of international cooperation. There is involved here a special 
problem that should be treated independently of the disarmament 
question. 

6. It cannot at the moment be definitely determined what tactics 
we should adopt with respect to the English proposal. We shall nat- 
urally have to prevent the formation of a united English-Italian- 
French front against us. It is questionable whether instead of this, 
as complete as possible a united front against France can successfully 
be formed with England and Italy, and thus the psychological con- 
ditions created for final acquiescence on the part of France. Our aim 
remains the achievement of a satisfactory settlement by treaty, which 
we can in good faith sign and observe. For the immediate future, it 
is important to keep open for discussion the points in the English 
proposal which are unsatisfactory to us (air armament and duration 
of the convention), and to keep separate the League of Nations ques- 
tion as not being a subject for current negotiations. The immediate 
return of Germany to the Disarmament Conference is also out of the 
question, since a general convention cannot be brought about without 
the prior agreement of the Great Powers on all essential points, to 
judge from the experiences at Geneva to date. Conditions do not 
appear to us to be ripe even for a Four Power conference, at any 
rate, until it is clear whether the English will concede that there is 
room for negotiation with respect to the period of the convention and 
air armament and whether France wants to negotiate at all on the 
basis of the English proposal.® 


NEURATH 


* Marginal note: “Approved by the Reich Chancellor. v. N{[eurath], Feb. 10.” 
The document is initialed by Hitler. 
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No. 246 


9604/H677118-20 
Circular of the Director of Department II * 


Telegram 


Beruin, February 10, 1934—9: 00 p. m. 
, e. 0. IT Balk. 329. 


For guidance in your conversations on the Balkan Pact.2 
We are not directly interested in the purely political developments 
in the Balkans and to that extent we are neutral toward the Pact. The 
Pact is of interest to us chiefly from the general and fundamental 
viewpoint of the organization of peace. In that regard the Pact gives 
rise to the following considerations. The Pact is exclusively and in 
the strongest form designed for a single political purpose, namely, 
the guarantee of the existing Balkan boundaries. Also, it is not re- 
stricted to guaranteeing the common boundaries of the contracting 
parties but extends to the Balkan boundaries in general, hence also 
to Bulgaria and Albania. Since Bulgaria’s dissatisfaction with the 
present boundaries is notorious, the Pact is aimed directly at Bulgaria, 
_ although the signatories call it purely defensive. It is therefore to 
be feared that the Pact will contribute to the worsening of the po- 
litical tension in the Balkans, especially since it does not open any 
path toward the adjustment of these tensions. At the same time it is 
worth noting that the accession of Bulgaria, which, to be sure, would 
be out of the question substantively, has not even been conceded for- 
mally without qualification but depends on the sympathetic consid- 
eration of the contracting parties. In these circumstances this Pact 
must be considered as a relapse into the old political methods of alli- 
ances and power groupings—hence a step which shows again how 
little in reality the celebrated League of Nations methods and League 
of Nations spirit have prevailed in practice. 

When the Balkan states concerned give as the reason for the Pact 
the idea that the destiny of the Balkan countries is to be taken out of 
the hands of the Great Powers and placed into those of the Balkan 
countries themselves, the text of the Pact gives no indication to what 
extent the latter might contribute toward the achievement of this aim. 


1 This circular was sent to the Embassies in France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Turkey, the Legations in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland, and Switzerland, and to the Consulate 
at Geneva. 

2 Under the terms of the Balkan Pact, signed at Athens on Feb. 9, 1934, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia guaranteed mutually the security of their 
Balkan frontiers and undertook to consult each other in situations affecting 
their interests. They also pledged themselves to refrain from taking any political 
action with respect to any other Balkan state which was not a signatory to the 
Pact without previous mutual discussion, and not to assume any political com- 
mitments toward any other Balkan state without the consent of the other signa- 
tories of the Pact. (League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. CLIN, p. 153) 
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We can therefore only hope that the intent of the Pact is not what 
it might appear to be from its terse wording but rather that the im- 
portance of an understanding with Bulgaria is not lost sight of by the 
Balkan countries concerned.® 

Kopxn 


* On Apr. 18 the Foreign Ministry sent to a number of missions for their informa- 
tion a detailed memorandum on the origin and significance of the Balkan Pact. 
Enclosed was also the text of a supplementary protocol not published at the time 
that had been sent on Apr. 3 by the Legation in Bucharest which had received it 
“confidentially” (9604/H677266-84). A copy of this protocol was also handed 
to the Embassy in Moscow and sent to Berlin in a German translation on Apr. 13 
(9604/E677305-08) . 


No. 247 


6114/454206-11 
Memorandum by the Minister to Austria 


TOP SECRET Berwin, February 10, 1934. 


MEMORANDUM OF YESTERDAY’S CONVERSATION WITH THE ReicH CHAN- 
CELLOR, THE SENSE OF WuicH Is SUMMARIZED IN THE FOLLOWING AS 
Far as THE Most Essent1au Pornts ArE CONCERNED 


The Reich Chancellor began the conversation by asking me to tell 
him my view of the present situation in Austria and any existing pos- 
sibilities of a solution. 

I did so in an exposition of considerable length, in which I explained 
in detail the domestic political conditions and also those in foreign 
policy which appear important in judging the situation as a whole. 

Among other things I pointed out that Italy is continuing unabat- 
edly the fight against National Socialism in Austria with the familiar 
means, and that without this support Dollfuss would hardly be able to 
continue his fight very long. Italy was trying in this way to make 
Austria more and more dependent upon her. At the given moment she 
would probably try to intervene in a solution. 

Presumably, Dollfuss hardly believed in the possibility of winning 
in the long run the fight he was carrying on. Nevertheless this was 
not sufficient, however, since he also had to induce at least part of 
his followers to work toward an understanding with National Social- 
ism. The main obstacle to this, besides the Italian pressure, was the 
fact that both Dollfuss and those of his associates who came into con- 
sideration for cooperation with the National Socialists still doubted, 
or did not want to believe, that such an understanding would be lasting; 
therefore their thoughts were always directed toward the question 
as to what guarantees they could obtain not only for a continuation 


* This memorandum is not signed. The words “Minister Rieth” are typed at the 
top of the document. 4 
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of their political activity after conclusion of an agreement, 
but even for their personal safety. In my opinion their decision 
whether they could risk entering into a coalition with the National 
Socialists depended in considerable part on a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Otherwise, they would probably continue for a still 
indefinite period the struggle which they feel they have to wage for 
their existence. 

The Reich Chancellor asked me how I visualized such a guarantee. 
I replied that I had so far not been able to find any other than an 
assurance which he himself would give in a form still to be found. 
The confidence in his person was already so great in Austria, even 
among numerous opponents of National Socialism, that it would prob- 
ably be possible to build up a coalition on this basis. Even Herr Doll- 
fuss harbored similar thoughts, and in my opinion it was mainly at- 
tributable to this fact that he wished to negotiate only with the Reich 
Chancellor personally or with a representative of his; as a conse- 
quence he also showed an increasing inclination toward rejecting 
mediators who were unable to refer to the consent of the Reich Chan- 
cellor. 

The prerequisite for carrying out such an idea was, however, that 
we be willing to accord a certain permanence to a system to be set up 
now, also with regard to the persons from the opposing camp who 
were to participate init. While, on the one hand, we were of the opin- 
ion that a synthesis (such as we were considering at present) between 
National Socialists and members, or groups, from the present govern- 
ment camp was desirable, also for reasons of foreign policy (since 
much of the opposition from Italy, from France and its satellites 
which is to be anticipated in case of other solutions could thereby be 
avoided or diminished), on the other hand, a promise regarding the 
permanency of the system to be newly established would at the same 
time make it substantially easier for us to overcome the considerable 
resistance which exists in Austria to any understanding with Na- 
tional Socialism. In my opinion, we would always be the stronger 
party in such a coalition, and would be in a position to make the im- 
portant aims of our policy prevail; it would then also be practically 
impossible for us to be dislodged from the position we had taken. In 
discussing the repercussions with respect to foreign policy, I remarked 
that the solution to be found surely ought to be of such a nature that 
it would represent a relief rather than an additional or even perma- 
nent difficulty for our foreign policy. 

Furthermore, I said that considering the growing strength of the 
movement and its dynamic character we could probably also gain our 
objective in another way, but that the length of the struggle and the 
convulsions in the field of domestic and foreign policy which it could 
still cause could not be imagined. 
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The Reich Chancellor then explained to me the concept of totality 
and said in this connection, among other things, that a government 
established according to the National Socialist principles could only be 
based upon a strong leader personality and that confidence in his au- 
thority and in a long duration of this system was indispensable; that 
furthermore the conflicting opinions had to be brought into line. 

The Reich Chancellor also remarked that a regime in Austria could 
only have stability and authority at home and abroad if it rested on 
the clearly expressed will of the people. I said that Herr Dollfuss and 
his associates were against an election in the usual sense because this 
would prove numerically the weakness of their following and the 
strength of the National Socialists. For similar reasons he also wanted 
to introduce a corporative constitutional system. Furthermore, Herr 
Dollfuss asserted that it would be still more difficult to eliminate 
Marxism if, just before, the number of its adherents (42 percent in the 
last elections) had been determined in an election. The demand for 
such an election would therefore at the moment constitute an obstacle 
difficult to overcome. On the other hand, if after an agreement had 
been reached the people were polled at that time on the question of 
the new regime the latter would doubtless obtain a strong majority; 
essentially only the Social Democrats, the Vienna Jews, etc., would 
probably stand aside, and perhaps in some such way, which was still 
to be studied, there could be created the legal basis for the new system 
which the Reich Chancellor designated as indispensable. 

In connection with the reports from Austria according to which the 
local leaders of the movement would perhaps not succeed in the long 
run in avoiding, on the part of their adherents, violence which would 
spread all over Austria,? the Reich Chancellor also discussed this 
eventuality. I explained in detail the reasons why it appeared 
to me impossible to anticipate whether and in what manner such an 
operation would attain the objective of seizure of power by the 
National Socialists. I also pointed to the possible international con- 
sequences of the situation that might result from this. After having 
talked to Reschny, whom he had summoned to Berlin, the Reich 
Chancellor showed himself to be somewhat concerned as to whether it 
would be possible in the long run to prevent such a development. He 
said that if such violence should occur an understanding such as was 
now being considered could be brought about only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

The conversation ended without the Reich Chancellor drawing 
definite conclusions from it or giving me concrete instructions for my 


* See document No. 229. 
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: future conduct. In carrying on this conversation he evidently had the 
intention, as was also indicated by his introductory remarks, of having 
me inform him about the actual situation and the various existing 
possibilities, on account of the decisions which he might have to make 
in the course of events. 


No. 248- 


K1052/K269404 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


WasHINGTON, February 11, 1934—5 : 25 p. m. 
No. 62 of February 11 Received February 12—4: 25 a. m. 
IIT A 454. 


The Consulate General in New York submitted to me its telegram 
No. 67 as well as the reports mentioned there, which, with my ap- 
proval, were sent to you directly for the sake of speed. I agree with 
the statements. I for my part can only support the request that the 
October directives regarding the Association of the Friends of the 
New Germany be not changed and must urgently warn against any 
plan to reestablish local party groups in the United States of America. 
It would not only nullify the quiet that has set in here in this regard 
since the October directives were carried out, but would bring back the 
former trouble in a way that would be even more damaging to the 
political relations between Germany and the United States of America. 
Tn this connection I should like to call to mind the Italian experience. 
Under the pressure of the anti-fascist attitude here at the time, which 
never attained the strength or the proportions of the hostility which 
exists toward us, the Yasci al Estero in the United States of America 
were dissolved and remained so in spite of the fact that for a long time 
no anti-fascist feeling of any consequence has been observed here. 

LUTHER 


1This telegram of Feb. 9 (K1052/K269395) expressed serious objections to 
reported intentions to change the ruling of October regarding the position of the 
Association of the Friends of the New Germany; cf. document No. 5. 
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No. 249 
7894/1572358-61 
The Director of Department II to the Embassy in Italy + 
Telegram 
URGENT Bertin, February 12, 1934—5: 15 p. m. 
No. 44 e. o. II SG 808 I. 


Drafting Officer : Senior Counselor Voigt. 


On the question of the Saar, the Geneva Secretariat has now worked 
out for the forthcoming opening meeting of the Committee of Three ’ 
a questionnaire, and the report of Saar President Knox has been 
received. No details are known of its text so far.* While leaving 
matters open for any subsequent additions, our position is as follows: 


(1) In the first place we still believe—as instruction II SG 444 
of January 27 * shows—that it is necessary and practical to have the 
Committee of the Council investigate conditions on the spot. 

(2) The Council decision of January 21, while it fixed the year 
for the plebiscite (1935), did not as yet set a date for it. Since it now 
will be May before the date can be set, by that time preparations 
should be worked out in such detail that the plebiscite machinery 
can go into action at once and be functioning in the shortest possible 
time. Otherwise there is the risk that the date, which according 
to the Treaty must be set as close to January 10, 1935, as possible, 
would have to be postponed not for political but for technical reasons. 

(3) It is said that in the above-mentioned report Knox advocated 
occupation of the Saar territory by foreign troops or police, possibly 
Spanish guardia civil units.® If this is true, we would have strong 
objections to it. As regards the legal aspects, the introduction of 
foreign troops or police is at least open to question under section 


*On the Foreign Ministry copy of this telegram is the following minute: 
“Counselor of Embassy Smend requested by telephone on the 9th that there be 
transmitted to the Embassy in Rome, on the subject of the Saar, (a) further 
printed materials; (6) any further arguments which the Embassy might pos- 
sibly bring up in talks with the Italians with respect to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Three of the League of Nations on the 15th or 16th of this month. 
With reference to (a), a letter with enclosed material is being sent to Herr 
Smend by courier on the 12th of this month.” Actually, two letters were sent to 
Smend on Feb. 12: 7892/EH571888-93 and M157/M005335-36. 

* See document No. 222, footnote 2. 

* Typewritten marginal note: “Consul Krauel hopes to be able to find out some 
details in the next few days.” 

“See document No. 222, footnote 4. 


*Typewritten marginal note: “According to reliable information from 
Saarbrticken.” 
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30 of the Saar Statute, to say the least. We cannot recognize any 
need for such a move, and fear on the contrary that the situation 
would become more tense. Incidents in the Saar Territory were 
never more numerous than during the years of French occupation. 
At present, to be sure, excitement in the Saar Territory is running 
high because of opposing views on internal politics, but the crest 
of this may be said to have passed., The real reason why tensions 
still exist, as we are forced to stress in contrast to Knox, lies in the 
unrestrained Marxist and separatist agitation directed against the 
new Germany; the leaders in this are for the most part not even 
eligible to vote and in recent times are receiving ever more rein- 
forcements from émigré circles. The Governing Commission, de- 
spite all German statements to the effect that the people of the Saar 
themselves feel hurt and aroused when Germany is insulted, has not 
only failed to curb these excesses, but has aggravated the tension 
further by appointing émigrés to political posts or to the police force. 
In this way, the Saar Territory has become a principal base of opera- 
tions against Germany in violation not only of the general rules of 
law but also of the trusteeship obligations of the Governing Commis- 
sion and in particular the character of the Saar Territory as a pleb- 
iscite area. The natural road and the most effective means to ensure 
a peaceful and free plebiscite would be the elimination of these con- 
ditions, which incidentally will be the subject of a protest on our 
part soon, and not a more or less disguised military occupation which 
would only aggravate the present tension. We know that this view 
of ours is shared by an overwhelming majority of the people of the 
Saar and by the German member of the Governing Commission, who 
has consistently disputed Knox’s presentation of the matter and his 
conclusions. 

Please make use of the foregoing arguments. 

The Consulate in Geneva is receiving identical instructions. The 
Embassies in Paris and London and the Legation in Bern are being 


informed. F 
Koprxke 


‘his refers to the annex to article 50 of the Versailles Treaty dealing with 
the-Saar Territory. Section 30 of this annex reads as follows: : 
“There will be no military service, whether compulsory or voluntary, in 
the territory of the Saar Basin, and the construction of fortifications therein 
is forbidden. f 
a “Only a local gendarmerie for the maintenance of order may be established. 
“Tt will be the duty of the Governing Commission to provide in all cases 
he protection of persons and property in the Saar Basin.” 7 
ase pipet Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, The 


Paris Peace Conference, 1919, vol. x11, p. 177. 
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No. 250 
8691/E607580-87 
Memorandum for the Italian Ambassador * 


CONFIDENTIAL Beruin, February 12, 1934. 
[zu] Vbd. 210.? 


(Reply to the memorandum of the Royal Italian Government of 
January 23, 1934.?) 

1. The German Government welcomes the decision of the Royal 
Italian Government to take up concretely the problem of League of 
Nations reform. It is also prepared to participate in the efforts for 
such a reform, and hopes to be able to work hand in hand with the 
Royal Italian Government in this matter. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the point of departure in discussing this question is not 
the same for the German Government as for the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as Germany, since its withdrawal from the League of 
Nations, considers its tie with the Geneva institution for practical 
purposes dissolved and therefore views the question of its reform no. 
longer from the standpoint of a member but from that of an outside 
power. It is also obvious that the activity of the League of Nations 
has heretofore affected the political interests of Germany more deeply 
than those of Italy. Therefore Germany’s future relationship to the 
Geneva institution will depend to an even greater degree on its reor- 
ganization than is perhaps the case with Italy. The possibility for 
cooperation between the two Governments in this field, however, will 
not thereby be prejudiced because, as the German Government is con- 
vinced, the entire interests of the two countries lie in the same direction. 

2. As to the fact that the League of Nations in its present form can- 
not be regarded as an effective organ of international cooperation, the 
German Government is in full accord with the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment. The League of Nations has in no way fulfilled its political mis- 
sion. Insofar as major political problems have found a solution since 
the World War, this has always happened outside of the League of 
Nations. Through its own activity, the League of Nations has hindered 
more than helped true progress in the development of international 
relations. This is not the result of a merely accidental developmént. 
Rather, the League of Nations from the time it was founded has been 
saddled with the disastrous contradiction of representing a combina- 
tion of extreme moral promises and unjust designs of power policy. 
Since its inception, the League of Nations has really functioned only 


* According to a memorandum by Biilow this reply to the Italian memorandum 
on the League of Nations was handed to the Italian Ambassador on Feb. 12 
(3147/665725). A notation on the document printed indicates that this was the 
definitive text of the German reply. 

* Vbd. 210: Document No. 208. 
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where it could be active directly or indirectly as the executive organ 
of the treaties of 1919, that is to say, as an instrument for the promotion 
of special interests of a particular group of powers. On the other 
hand, it failed completely from the outset in all other questions that 
ought to have constituted its proper sphere of activity. 

3. The Royal Italian Government was therefore entirely right in 
designating, as the most immediate problem of a reform of the League 
of Nations, its dissociation from the peace treaties. It is likewise 
correct in pointing out that nothing is accomplished by merely dis- 
sociating the League of Nations Covenant formally and externally 
from the text of the treaties of 1919 and that the question is, rather, 
whether the League of Nations should not be relieved of all those 
functions which were assigned to it by those treaties. In the state- 
ments of the Italian memorandum the difficulties are indicated that 
would be involved in divesting the League of Nations of those 
functions. The important thing in this connection is, however, not 
really the designation of the individual international authorities to 
which this or that function is to be assigned. The problem, rather, goes 
deeper. If one really goes to the root of it, it is apparent that the 
real connection between the League of Nations and the peace treaties 
is not confined to the special tasks assigned to the Geneva authorities 
in these treaties, but rather that the League of Nations has as its 
real basis the political system created by those treaties. Insofar does 
the problem of the reform of the League of Nations extend far be- 
yond itself and points to the great substantive political problems with 
which Europe is burdened. In fact, this gives rise to the serious 
question whether the political conditions, created by the peace treaties 
of 1919 in Europe, make at all possible an extensive organization of 
the states such as the League of Nations is supposed to represent, 
according to its Covenant. 

4, An effective organization of states is conceivable only insofar 
as it serves to pursue aims which all these countries have mutual in- 
terest in achieving. If the aims of the organization go beyond the 
mutual interest of all its members, it will impede rather than help the 
achievement of these aims. Under present political conditions, how- 
ever, particularly the political conditions in Europe, is it not an im- 
possible goal, to aim at so uniting all states into a community that 
they assume joint responsibility, as in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, for the existing political state of affairs and for the amicable 
settlement of every conceivable conflict arising between two or more 
of them? No state today will exert its influence, at substantial sacri- 
fice of its own interests, in order to see that a dispute between two 
other countries in which it is not concerned is settled in a certain way. 
No state will in such case be prepared to sacrifice its all for the inter- 
ests of another state. Sober and honest consideration of existing 
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international conditions forces one to the conclusion that such spec- 
ulations do not fall within the realm of practical and realistic policy. 
One may regret this fact, but must not shrink from drawing from 
it the necessary conclusions, if in studying the possibilities of a reform 
of the League of Nations, one wishes to achieve lasting and promising 
results. 

5. In connection with the foregoing points of view there is also the 
fact that the League of Nations has not succeeded in actually joining 
the states of the world in a universal organization, although its re- 
sponsibilities according to its charter are of a universal character. 
Thus the absence of the United States of America is undoubtedly at- 
tributable to the close connection between the League of Nations and 
the peace treaties of 1919 and, on the other hand, Japan’s withdrawal 
is due to the fact that the basic provisions and procedures of the 
League of Nations are over-emphasized on the formal side and do not 
sufficiently take realities into account. Nor does the German Govern- 
ment therefore believe that it would be possible, on the basis of a 
merely superficial or partial reform of the League of Nations, to 
achieve its real universality. The memorandum of the Royal Italian 
Government proposes that, in certain cases, the countries which do not 
belong to the League of Nations be invited to its deliberations. It re- 
mains very doubtful, however, whether such a loose cooperation would 
suffice to give the activities of the League of Nations the politically 
necessary character of universality and unity, particularly when one 
considers the importance of the Powers that are outside the League. 

6. If one considers all the experience of the postwar years, if one 
takes into account the existing realities of the international situation, 
and if one renounces all ideological speculation it will not be hard to 
find the point from which the problem of the organization of the 
states for the purpose of a really fruitful political cooperation would 
have to be approached. This is proven by the statements in the 
second part of the Italian memorandum which seek to give reality to 
the principle of strengthening the influence of the Great Powers 
which are primarily responsible for international policy. Indeed, 
the thought underlying these statements indicates the direction 
which, in the opinion of the German Government, too, the develop- 
ment of international relations would have to take if progress is to be 
achieved. For it is, in truth, the Great Powers concerned at any given 
time, on whose decision depends the settlement also of those problems 
that affect a larger group of countries. It is therefore using a mere 
slogan to assail this fact with the accusation of a rape of the smaller 
states. For this reason the German Government at the time wel- 
nee the plan of the Four Power Pact in the form originally given 
it by the Chief of the Italian Government. It was in accordance 
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with the actual situation in Europe to assign to the four Powers, 
Germany, Italy, England, and France, the task of jointly dealing with 
the acute political questions of this Continent and thus providing 
for a procedure elastic enough for dealing with all eventualities. 

7. The decisive question is, however, whether it will be possible to 
organize within the framework of the League of Nations an elastic, 
but at the same time, workable concert of the Great Powers. The 
individual suggestions in this respect contained in the Italian memo- 
randum are very interesting. They will hardly suffice, however, con- 
sidering the clumsy machinery of the League, to put the Great Powers 
participating at any given time in a position to handle and expedite 
serious political questions in a really practical manner. Even if a 
formula for this could be found that was sufficiently simple, clear, and 
effective, it would nevertheless have to be seriously doubted whether 
such a formula could be applied in the manner provided for in the 
League of Nations Covenant itself with reference to amendments to 
the Covenant. The German Government need only refer in this re- 
spect to the statements in the memorandum of the Royal Netherlands 
Government,* with the basic attitude of which certainly many other 
members of the League of Nations are in agreement. It should 
therefore be considered whether, instead of an attempt at reform 
which would probably not achieve its purpose anyway, precedence 
ought not be given to performing the task of international cooperation 
and the safeguarding of peace in another way. Perhaps it would be 
possible, in doing so, to take as a point of departure the truly com- 
prehensive treaty community, which was created by the Kellogg 
Pact. Its basic ideas might be supplemented in one form or another 
through arranging for consultation between the governments. A 
general and elastic obligation of the participating Powers, particu- 
larly the Great Powers, for speedy consultation on joint steps that 
might be taken in cases of crisis would offer the prospect of being 
accepted, the more so since its basic idea has already been approved 
by everybody in the deliberations of the Disarmament Conference. 

8. The German Government would prefer for the time being to 
confine itself to these preliminary and general remarks. Adoption 
of a more precise position will depend not only on a thorough study 
of all aspects of this very ramified problem, but also on the next de- 
velopments in the general international situation. The German 
Government would like, however, to repeat its wish that the Royal 
Italian Government maintain consultation with it and continue to 
exchange ideas regarding the handling of the problem. 


+A memorandum dated Jan. 13, 1934, giving the Netherlands position on 
various proposals for the reorganization of the League of Nations, was forwarded 
with report A 250 by the Minister at The Hague on Jan. 17 (M148/M005168-74). 
5 For the text, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1928, vol. 1, p. 1538. 
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No. 251 
6609/B497471-77 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Nadolny 


Beruin, February 12, 1934. 
zu IV Ru. 799.1 


Dear Napotny: Many thanks for your letters of January 23,’ Jan- 
uary 30,2 and February 6, 1934.2 I believe that the main purpose 
of your first letter was fulfilled in the statements of the Reich Chan- 
cellor about Russia in the Reichstag on January 30.4 At any rate, 
Stalin’s and Hitler’s speeches have clarified and improved the 
situation. 

Your letter of January 21 [23] concerns itself with your report 
of January 9° and our instruction of January 17.° I understand 
very well that in taking over a new post you wanted to gain clarity 
by writing about the situation you found, as was the case in your 
January report and particularly also in its attachment. Iam doubt- 
ful about whether it was necessary to submit the results, since after 
all it contained little that was new for those familiar with the facts. 
However, you do give us the possibility in this way to compare our 
views. This was done in the instruction of January 17. We agree 
on all the essentials as far as the assumptions are concerned. In the 
conclusions drawn there are certain divergences. These are basically 
small, and are explained by the fact that our field of vision (and the 
scope of our worries!) is larger, and consequently Moscow is less in 
the foreground for us. Furthermore we are convinced that the trees 
of the Franco-Russian afforestation [Anforstung] will not reach 
the sky and we therefore do not wish to rush into expense in order 
to drain off their water. I have already drawn attention to the 
Chancellor’s speech of January 30. Statements of our peaceful in- 
tentions going beyond this would be risky since the precedent would 
force us to give new assurances again and again at every similar un- 
founded imputation—and not only to Russia. Of course one should 
not irritate the Russians. We are therefore avoiding the Japanese 
attempts at familiarity. I consider the alleged National Socialist 
intrigues in the Ukraine which you mention in your letter of Febru- 
ary 6 to be mere figments of the Russians’ imagination. Cui bono? 
Nobody here would have the least interest in such things. We 
formerly observed attentively the Ukrainian movement in Poland; 


*IV Ru. 799: Document No. 210. 

2 See document No. 240, footnote 5. 
> Document No. 240. 

4 See Editors’ Note, p. 437. 

®* Document No. 210. 

* Document No. 190. 
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what interests us in the Russian Ukraine is really only whether it: 
arouses separatist tendencies in southeastern Poland or not. You 
yourself praise the attitude of our press. The excesses indulged in 
by the “Brothers in Need” propaganda‘ have long been halted. Since 
then the Russians have no longer opposed the carrying on of this purely 
charitable undertaking, the beneficial effects of which are confirmed 
from various quarters, so that it would not appear desirable for us 
to stop supporting the hungry. The “White” Russian-Nazi movement 
in Germany was already prohibited many months ago and the Russian 
emigrants in general are shown a cold shoulder here, also by the party. 
Insofar as German Balts are active in the party, they do not carry 
on a Russian émigré policy. 

And now to revert once more to your letter of January 23: Con- 
sidering the great concern of the Russians about their Far Eastern 
front, it does not seem impossible that Litvinov will go further in the 
rapprochement with the French group than the present international 
situation as such would lead one to expect. Distrust and fear of 
Germany are bringing him close even to the French Rightists. The 
statements of Stalin and of other Soviet representatives at the Party 
Congress regarding cooperation with the Powers that definitely advo- 
cate peace permit the assumption that if necessary the Soviet Govern- 
ment would go along with a certain restriction of its policy of a free 
hand. 

But since it is not conceivable that France could be willing to 
obligate itself to lend Russia assistance against Japan if the occasion 
should arise, a real Russo-French alliance is entirely out of the 
question. On the French side there are doubtless elements that seek 
the elaboration of Russo-French relations in the form of a treaty 
(Herriot, Cot). If Herriot instead of Daladier had recently become 
Premier and Foreign Minister and if he, unlike Daladier, had been 
able to master the difficult domestic situation, then we would have 
had to count on serious French attempts in that direction. The com- 
position of the Doumergue Cabinet makes this possibility recede into 
the background, since the influence of the Rightists in the Cabinet 
(Marin, Tardieu) who are in principle opposed to Soviet Russia will 
hardly permit experiments with Soviet Russia. If we ask ourselves 
how one can conceive at all of Franco-Russian relations taking the 
form of a treaty the lack of clarity of the formulations in use today 
becomes conspicuous. Russia swinging or swerving into the French 
camp, decision to go over to the French group, alignment of the 
Soviet Union with the front of our opponents, resolution to steer the 
French course, etc., are slogans with no actual reality behind them. 


7 See document No. 171, footnote 14. 
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What is decisive is the question whether at the present time Russia, 
owing to the existing community of interests (maintenance of the 
present power relationship in Europe), is merely aiming at a tactical 
arrangement with France or whether she intends to bind herself by 
treaty to France, abandoning the policy of a free hand. If one 
considers what an agreement in the form of a treaty between France 
and Soviet Russia might consist of today, there seems to be the pos- 
sibility not so much of an “obligation of Russia in regard to the peace 
treaty” or even of an alliance in general or limited only to Europe, as, 
at most, French consent to keep Russia free from behind in case of 
East Asiatic involvements. Such consent is exceedingly difficult to 
formulate in a treaty ; the same applies to the Russian service in return 
which would have to consist in particular of an unconditional support 
of France in the armament question. The efforts to approach a closer 
mutual relationship through the concept of mutual assistance have 
evidently led to nothing, and have resulted in the consideration of 
Russian accession to the League of Nations. Even in the improbable 
case that the latter should happen, it could not be interpreted as any 
real Russo-French treaty relationship. ‘Thus there is probably no 
reason for really grave concern. In any case I do not see any pos- 
sibility or necessity for influencing the Russian attitude in our favor 
by means of any sort of special concessions that might be made on 
the German side. What could be said to pacify Russia is in large 
measure contained in the Chancellor’s last Reichstag speech. 

In any case the Russo-French rapprochement must not intimidate 
us; it cannot lead very far or become really dangerous for us. Cer- 
tain ups and downs in the German-Russian relationship are unavoid- 
able and must be taken in stride. To keep it always constant would 
occasion great sacrifices which could in no way be justified. Let us 
calmly allow the pendulum its full swing. From the standpoint of 
our policy as a whole, in any case, the time has not yet come for an 
active policy toward Russia either in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Therefore “cool reserve” is advisable, which you interpret as 
“resignation”—in my opinion unjustly. 

Cool reserve also forbids conversations about the revision of 
Versailles. verywhere—in the Polish agreement,® within the frame- 
work of the disarmament discussions, i. e., the security question, 
Locarno, etc., as well as in the exchange of ideas about the reform 
of the League of Nations—the spectre of treaty revision emerges and 
threatens to sabotage our efforts directed to general relaxation of 
tension. This theme is therefore tabu. We refuse all discussion of 
the subject, on all fronts. Our little ship already has a heavy enough 
load as it is. 


® Document No. 219. 
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These considerations also exclude German-Polish conversations 
about Lithuania. With these we would enter a plane which we have 
scrupulously avoided in the discussions here and in Warsaw. The 
Baltic Pact does not alarm us. Litvinov burned his fingers there. 
A Polish-Russian guarantee means the dependence of the Baltic States 
on Warsaw and Moscow. Not even in Kaunas do they desire that. 
My motto for Litvinov’s Baltic policy is: You can’t frighten us! 
[Bange machen gilt nicht!] Let the Poles and the Russians guaran- 
tee the independence of the Baltic States. They will get in each 
other’s hair soon in any case, and they don’t bother us because we 
don’t have any intentions there. 

We, too, are very much concerned about the arrests of Germans in 
Russia, and we must hope that the Government in Moscow does not 
have the intention of provoking us. I shall speak along these lines 
with Khinchuk at a convenient opportunity. As far as Thilmann 
is concerned, I don’t begrudge him to the Russians any more than you 
do. But would we really please the Russians by that? At best we 
would be making Herr Thalmann a present thereby, but not the Rus- 
sians. I do not think your suggestion to deliver him and possibly 
other German Communists up and to exchange them for ethnic Ger- 
man pastors under arrest in Russia is feasible. Such a proposal 
would be an incentive for the Russians to go over to the hostage 
system and undertake arrests for that purpose. The increasing per- 
secution of the ethnic Germans in the Ukraine and elsewhere, as 
well as the arrests of the Controll Co. employees,® evidently for a 
political trial, among other things, show how risky it would be if we 
should consent to an exchange procedure. The Lithuanian example 
cannot be authoritative for us, since conditions in Lithuania are 
different.1° Furthermore there are legal proceedings pending against 
Thalmann that have not yet been concluded. In addition, the ex- 
change procedure could not be carried out in view of the close ad- 
herence to the idea that German communism is our domestic affair 
and therefore should not be brought into any connection with our 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

Enough for today. 


Yours, etc. Bitow 
®Nadolny had referred to these subjects in his report C 29 of Feb. 6, 1934 
(9549/E672588-601 ) . 


In his letter to Btilow of Jan. 30 (6609/H497417-19), Nadolny had pointed 
out that the Lithuanian Government had recently worked out an exchange of 
prisoners with the USSR, which had made a good impression at home and 


abroad. 
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No. 252 


9614/1678546—-53 
Minister President Gémbés to Reich Chancellor Hitler 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Buparest, February 14, 1934. 
1027/T. 1934 Rk. 2079. 


Your Excertency: More than a month ago I promised His Ex- 
cellency Herr Mackensen to write Your Excellency a letter on the 
question of the German minority in rump Hungary.’ For various 
reasons my letter has been somewhat delayed, for which I ask Your 
Excellency’s indulgence. 

Now to the subject: 

From the conversations which I had the honor to engage in with 
Your Excellency and then with Vice Chancellor von Papen during 
my recent visit in Germany,” I was able to discover to my heartfelt 
joy that, as regards the political importance of the Hungarian state 
and its relations with Germany, Your Excellency as well as Herr 
von Papen fully believe in the old Bismarckian concept. 

Indeed, a strong Hungary, firmly anchored upon its historic ter- 
ritory in the Carpathian Basin is, from the point of view of the 
Reich German interests as well, an absolute necessity, for only a strong 
Hungarian state can successfully keep down the unjust aspirations 
of the peoples hostile to us. 

Based on its national virtues and favored by the geographic loca- 
tion of its area of settlement, the Hungarian nation can accomplish 
this historic mission only within the historic boundaries of the 
Hungarian state and perform it completely only if the Hungarian 
element has uncontested hegemony within this realm and the sover- 
eignty of the state prevails to the full extent. 

On a mutilated territory that has been stripped of its economic 
resources, with a governmental machinery not yet sufliciently tight- 
ened, or disrupted by political antagonisms, the Hungarian nation is 
neither able to achieve its own aims in the Danube Basin, nor to extend 
to Germany the sort of realistic friendship that it demands in the 
Danube valley. 

If the minority question is regarded from this point of view, I 
am first of all compelled to state that present relations between Hun- 
garian and German minorities in the so-called successor states require 
closer examination. In my opinion it will be found in all three suc- 
cessor states that these relations are by no means in accordance with 
the interests of both sides, at any rate not with the Hungarian ones. 
The German minority in that area does not cooperate with the Hun- 


* See document No. 129. 
? See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 324 and 329. 
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garian community. On the basis of reports, I far too often had to 
draw the opposite conclusion. 

It is obvious that the political and economic struggle of the German 
and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia must be coordinated, since both minorities must battle against 
a common enemy, the so-called predominant national group [Staats- 
volk], which now rules. It is not only in the Hungarian, but also in 
the German interest that the German minorities in the three successor 
states should, for the purpose of systematic cooperation, act loyally 
toward the Hungarian community and always make allowances for 
the historic aspirations of the Hungarian people, the realization of 
which is also in the German interest. 

From the principles mentioned in the beginning it follows, on the 
other hand, that rump Hungary must settle its domestic problems 
as such, while in full possession of its sovereignty as a state. This 
applies to the question of the Germans in rump Hungary as well. 
The Hungarian Government wishes to promote the realization of the 
just demands of the German minority to the fullest extent. Mindful, 
however, of its responsibility for the maintenance of internal peace, it 
must demand of the members of this minority that they unreservedly 
place themselves within the framework of the Hungarian state, main- 
tain complete loyalty toward the state, and that they must not in any 
circumstances pursue aspirations of a centrifugal tendency. I have 
to remark that before the war we knew nothing of a German minority 
question—they all were satisfied, and only incitement and the political 
ambitions of little men have raised the question. These little men 
later found a hearing in Germany. 

The Hungarian interests, and at the same time the German interests 
which are linked with a compact Hungarian state in the Danube Basin 
which is strong internally and externally, of necessity impose on the 
Hungarian Government the duty of most emphatically taking ex- 
ception to any interference from abroad in the affairs of the Germans 
in Hungary, even if directed by unofficial quarters, and to prohibit 
any ties abroad which, in their outward make-up, often perhaps also 
through their original aims, appear as mere cultural ties, but in reality 
conceal political tendencies. I mean aspirations which turn the Ger- 
man minority away from the concept of the Hungarian state in a 
centrifugal direction and thereby might easily undermine the stability 
of the state structure, aspirations supported and directed not by the 
official German Government, but assuredly by various associations. 

The severe trials which the Hungarian nation experienced have 
greatly intensified its national feeling. A natural consequence of this 
is that the Hungarian nation regards with great apprehension any 
event or movement from which it fears that it may be weakened. 
Deeply and firmly rooted as it is in the soul of the Hungarian people, 
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the Hungarian Government cannot with indifference pass over this 
instinctive reaction of the Hungarian people, which has its explana- 
tion in an anxious concern over its vital interests. 

The Hungarian Government has decided to define in the most liberal 
manner the limits within which the German minority in Hungary 
may cultivate its national characteristics and its mother tongue. 

The Hungarian Government is also inclined to see to it that within 
the limits mentioned the just cultural desires of the German minority 
are fully satisfied, but only under the conditions emphasized in the 
beginning. 

Your Excellency may wish to be informed about the practical 
measures which in this case the Hungarian Government intends to 
take in the interest of the German minority: 


1. Bilingual activity in child nurseries (kindergartens) of com- 
munities with a German character. 

2. In the view of the Hungarian Government, elementary schools 
play a particularly important part in the cultural life of the German 
minority in Hungary. In this respect it escapes the superficial ob- 
server of conditions in Hungary that today the German language is 
applied in teaching at 451 elementary schools, while prior to the 
World War it was used in elementary teaching intensively only in the 
western border area of present-day Hungary. Thus great progress 
is to be noted here. 

The Hungarian Government wishes to continue the three types of 
minority schools * which have been introduced and to create absolute 
assurance in every direction that the intentions of persons interested 
in the school question should enjoy full freedom of expression. With 
the greatest possible good will the Government will see to it that Ger- 
man minority schools of the so-called C type shall be transformed, in 
accordance with the wishes and interests of the population, into those 
of the B type in communities of preponderantly German character. 

3. Concerning teacher training, the Hungarian Government intends 
to intensify still more the further training in the German language of 
now employed teaching personnel, and also to assure that in the ex- 
isting courses for probationary teachers the pedagogic and didactic 
requirements are fully met, so that the teacher trainees are fully con- 
versant with the German language and are available in sufficient 
numbers. 

4. In view of the fact that the majority of the Germans in Hungary 
are engaged in agriculture, the Hungarian Government also wishes to 
arrange that agricultural courses and lectures, aimed at the further 
vocational training of the village population, will also be held in the 
German language in villages of mixed language. 

5. Concerning the secondary schools, it has so far not been ap- 
preciated in Germany that German language and literature in all 
secondary schools are required subjects for all students regardless of 
their mother tongue, and with a number of class hours which enables 
the educated class of Hungary almost without exception to have 
mastery of the German language. There is hardly another non- 
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German state in Europe where the cultivation of the German language 
in the secondary schools is so extended and general as in this country. 

6. The Hungarian Government wishes also to provide redress with 
respect to those complaints which were raised in some places on ac- 
count of the fact that German young men who are members of the 
Levente organization had been led to Hungarian religious services. 
Similarly, the Hungarian Government is also going to examine closely 
complaints voiced to the effect that the German language is not 
sufficiently used in ecclesiastical life. The Hungarian Government will 
not neglect to draw the attention of the supreme ecclesiastical au- 
thorities with great emphasis to all the complaints which appear 
justified. 


Your Excellency will surely not take it amiss that in the introductory 
part of this letter I have put down certain requirements with the great- 
est frankness, before I informed you about the domestic measures 
which the Hungarian Government intended to take with regard to the 
German minority question. But it is my innermost conviction that only 
a completely sincere description of the question and of the point of 
view represented here would lead to the goal of deepening and 
strengthening the amicable relations of the two states. I request 
therefore that Your Excellency will permit me to make the following 
requests : 

1. I request that those organizations or agencies which maintain con- 
nections with the German communities in the territories occupied by 
the Czechoslovaks, Rumanians, and Yugoslavs be directed to insist 
that the German communities in those territories act in concert with 
the Hungarian communities in those territories and in no circumstances 
take a position against the revisionist idea. 

2. I request that the VDA and other similar societies be instructed 
to cease any propaganda and material support among our Germans. 

3. I request that all questions be dealt with through the accredited 
Minister or directly with me. 


Thanking Your Excellency sincerely for the accommodating atti- 
tude shown by the German delegation at the recent trade negotiations, 
I remain Your Excellency’s always faithful friend and comrade.* 

Gompos 


“This letter, sealed by the private Secretary of Gémbis was handed to Macken- 
sen on Feb. 15 and sent to Berlin the same day with a cover note from 
Mackensen (9572/H674644-45). On Feb. 20 Neurath sent the letter to Lammers 
with the request that it be submitted to Hitler and afterwards returned to the 
Foreign Ministry in order that a reply might be drafted (9614/E678548). For 
further discussion of the Gémbés letter see document No. 371. 
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6114/H454223 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 14 of February 14 Vienna, February 15, 1934—1: 00 a. m. 
Received February 15—2: 45 a. m. 


IT Oe. 485. 


With reference to the discussion which the Reichswehr Minister 
and General Muff had yesterday in Berlin with the Reich Chancellor, 
and also to today’s canceling by telephone of the instruction given 
to General Muff yesterday.” 

I learn that apparently in place of the method for proceeding 
decided upon yesterday, Count Kirchbach, Chief of Staff of the 
Austrian SA in Munich, today instructed the local liaison officer of 
the SA, Rittmeister In der Maur,? to establish contact with the 
Government as soon as possible and to inquire whether the latter 
agrees to the well-known conditions insisted upon lately by the Aus- 
trian Landesleitung in Munich in the negotiations with Dollfuss. 
The formation of a government under consideration in these negoti- 
ations, and in connection with which Habicht was supposed to become 
Vice Chancellor, would in this case have to take place at once. As 
early as possible a reply was expected, and it ought to be a yes or no. 
The concluding remark added by Count Kirchbach, to the effect that 
otherwise a different kind of action might be taken, apparently was 
interpreted by In der Maur not as a part of the instruction which 
was to be carried out. 

Since In der Maur, presumably as a result of this telephone con- 
versation, is under police surveillance, I have not yet been able to 
find out whether he carried out the instruction and what the result 
was.* 

I was informed of the contents of the telegram cited in the fore- 
going in strict confidence not by In der Maur but through other 
channels, 


Rieru 


*Nothing has been found in the files on either this discussion in Berlin or 
the instruction given to Muff. 

On Feb. 12 an armed struggle had broken out in Austria between Government 
pores oe the ue Democratic Schutzbund. Several telephone conversations 
on that day with the Legation in Vienna had been recorded by Renthe-Fi 
(8645/1605374-75). 4 see 

Gilbert In der Maur, an Austrian journalist who had engaged for many 
years in pan-German and later National Socialist activities in Austria. Cf. 
Series he Ms 2 ana Nos. 231 and 232, and also, Der Hochverratsprozess 
gegen Dr. Guido Schmidt vor dem Wiener Volksgericht (Vienna, 194 : 

* See documents Nos. 263 and 264. : ; ea ans 
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8645/H605376-78 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 15 of February 14 _ Vienna, February 15, 1934. 
Received February 15—3 :15 a. m. 
IT Oc. 461. 


I refer to the reporting by telephone on the situation. This noon 
fighting between the Government and the Social Democratic Schutz- 
bund. Almost all strongholds of the Schutzbund, fortified for a long 
time, in Vienna, Linz, Graz, and industrial towns were taken, some 
yesterday, some today; this required, particularly in Vienna, re- 
peated artillery bombardment. Nevertheless the fighting continues, 
mainly in Vienna. The members of the Schutzbund are now trying to 
scatter along the periphery of the suburbs of Vienna where sporadic 
fighting is flaring up time and again at different places, and where 
street-fighting is taking place. In Linz (group missing) had cleaned 
up the inner city but there is still street-fighting on the periphery. 
In most places in Styria and in industrial towns in general the 
cleaning-up operation seems to be essentially completed although in 
particular places, for example along the southern railway line, fight- 
ing is taking place again. At today’s main battlefield, the district of 
Floridsdorf on the outskirts of Vienna, there is to take place to- 
morrow a large-scale operation with artillery bombardment. In 
[Sim]mering also a factory still being held by the Schutz (group 
missing) will be bombarded again with artillery tomorrow. 

Aside from built-in machine guns, arms are still for the most part 
in the hands of the Red population. 

In general, the Government forces seem to have given a good ac- 
count of themselves; as a result of exceedingly great strain in many 
places a certain fatigue has already set in. 

Losses are considerable, far higher with the members of the 
Schutzbund than with the Government forces. Court-martial in 
Vienna today sentenced to death two members of the Schutzbund. 

There is a mood of victory in Government circles, and particularly 
the Heimwehr is triumphant at the success, as expected, of the 
operation which it had tried to bring about for a long time. 

I view the antecedents of this action approximately as follows: ? 
The Heimwehr has been demanding for months, obviously as a re- 


1 See document No. 258, footnote 1. ; 

4 Marginal note: “This is of little interest in these days. In any case, it would 
be more important and more interesting today to have a statement regarding 
the development—if possible—within the Government. Kdopke, Feb. 15.” 
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sult of Italian urging, complete elimination of Marxism. Because 
of considerations of domestic and foreign policy which are known, 
Dollfuss hesitated. Recently the pressure of the Heimwehr became 
so strong that Dollfuss yielded. A contributing factor may have 
been the fall of the Government of the Left in Paris® as a result of 
which the respect which had been shown and the promises which may 
have been given are disposed of. Dollfuss, however, put the condi- 
tion that the Marxists supply him with a pretext for action. Con- 
sequently, increasingly drastic measures were taken against the Social 
Democrats, finally resulting in armed resistance by the Schutzbund in 
Linz, whereupon the whole operation by the Government ensued. 

On the Social Democrats’ side the political leadership heretofore had 
always given in, whereas the militant formations—the Schutzbund— 
were determined to strike back if the Government should proceed fur- 
ther. Asa result the beginning of the fighting in Linz became decisive. 

The resistance of the Schutzbund was (group garbled) stronger 
than the Government had expected. The former had at its disposal 
a large quantity of weapons, particularly machine guns, rifles, am- 
munition, and hand grenades, which partly went back to the time of 
the revolution [of 1918], partly had been brought in secretly from 
Czechoslovakia in later years and even very recently.‘ 

Reto 


® See document No. 242, footnote 1. 
“Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “Can this be proved?” 


No. 255 


6113/H453941-42. 


The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


Rome (Quirinal), February 15, 1934—11: 15 p. m. 
No. 45 of February 15 Received February 16—12:45 a. m. 


II Oc. 474. 


Suvich told me today that the reply to the Austrian démarche? 
had been somewhat further delayed because no understanding had 
been reached between Rome and London and Paris. Italy had from 
the beginning taken a position in Vienna, as well as in London and 
Paris, against placing the matter before the League of Nations. 
France had from the start been of a different opinion, while England 


* After the Austrian Cabinet had decided on Feb. 5 to bring the conflict with 
Germany before the League, this decision was communicated to the Govern- 


ments of France, Great Britain, and Italy (Paris telegram No. 2 : 
6113/E453923). y gram No. 233 of Feb. 8: 
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had originally been in favor but had latterly, under the pressure of 
public opinion, changed her course because she feared the League 
of Nations would suffer a loss of prestige. The Italian proposal had 
been to the effect that separate but concordant statements be issued 
recognizing Austrian independence and Austria’s unqualified right to 
defend this against all attacks from abroad, as substantiated by 
Austrian material, and at the same time expressing the hope that 
the differences could be settled. Since France and England were now 
opposed to this formula, France had proposed a declaration contain- 
ing only the first half, namely, recognition of independence and the 
unqualified right to defend it, without [an expression of] hope for 
another settlement. Italy agreed with this, and had already stated 
in Vienna that perhaps such a declaration would be made, and that 
the Italian Government hoped Austria would achieve a settlement 
without involving the League of Nations, particularly since the posi- 
tion of the Austrian Government was now greatly strengthened ? 
and the basis for an understanding with National Socialism improved 
in view of the fight against Marxism. Unhappily, the shockingly 
violent language of Habicht and the National Socialist press seem 
to have frustrated the latter hope. To the Italians this attitude of 
the Reich German National Socialists toward the successful struggle 
of the Austrian Government against the Social Democratic uprising 
was incomprehensible. The English attitude toward the French 
proposal was still unknown’ Suvich added that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had repeatedly replied to the hint from the Italians to seek 
a direct understanding with German National Socialism, that every 
sign of such willingness would be interpreted as weakness by the . 
other side. I replied that now surely the Austrian Government must 
feel itself to be above such suspicion. Moreover, German criticism 
of events in Austria was very understandable, since the much more 
dangerous and stronger Marxism and communism had been smashed 
by National Socialism in the Reich without any bloodshed, while the 


internal situation in Austria had finally led to bloody suppression. 
HAssELL 


2The rest of this sentence as well as the next two sentences were omitted 
from the text of this telegram when it was sent to the Embassy in Great Britain. 
See document No. 261. ‘ 

2The remainder of this telegram following this sentence was omitted from 
the text that was sent to the Embassy in Great Britain. See document No. 261. 
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No. 256 


6692/H098771-74 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Dirksen 


Beruin, February 9, 1984. 
Sent February 15. 


Dear Dirxsen: Your kind letter of January 41 crossed mine of 
the 4th ultimo.? Many thanks also for the nice photos. 

Since you meanwhile will also have received the secret instruction 
of Herr von Neurath, of January 18—IV Ja. 4,3 may I today confine 
myself to a few remarks. 

In line with your activity,‘ there is no doubt that you will acquaint 
yourself thoroughly concerning the possibilities of economic activity 
for us in Manchuria and also speak with the Japanese about it. 
Only then, however, will it be clear what the Japanese can actually 
offer us in Manchuria, and whether they seriously want to do so. 
Thus far we have had only nebulous indications, and with respect. 
to the economic possibilities we have grown very skeptical. You are 
familiar with Ritter’s instruction of January 4—IV Chi. 2631,> which 
gives information concerning the matter. Our view has meanwhile 
been repeatedly corroborated here by German businessmen and in- 
dustrial representatives from Manchuria. If the survey trip sug- 
gested by you for Secretary of Legation Knoll brings something 
really new, we shall have you to thank especially for this suggestion. 

We are therefore first of all engaged in investigating the real value 
of a possible serious offer from the Japanese. At this stage, however, 
we cannot already commit ourselves by negotiations concerning a later 
recognition of Manchukuo. At present, at any rate, we are not think- 
ing of recognizing Manchukuo. You have meanwhile learned the 
reasons for this: As you see, they are entirely of a political nature, 
and none of them are “juridical” objections, 

You say that recognition would probably also be the only way to 
overcome the illfeeling of the Japanese on the racial question. I 
think you overestimate this resentment. There may be some Jap- 
anese who, like the former Counselor of Embassy, Togo, are mar- 
ried to German women, and may personally feel uneasy. I should 
not assume that the Japanese public, contrary to the judicious be- 
havior and reporting of Ambassador Nagai here, would of itself again 
bring up the racial question against us.* The Japanese will attach 


; Document No. 162. 
This is apparently an error in the date and the letter of J i ; 
document No. 174. prea eo 
* Document No. 198. 
Beginning with this paragraph the remainder of the lette i 
®Not printed (6693/H098946-52). Bee heater 
* See document No. 123. 
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importance to friendly relations with Germany even if we do not 
oblige them at once on the question of recognition. 

We are really not biased in favor of the “Chinese”. In weighing 
the purely economic stakes that China or Japan can offer us, to be 
sure, opinion clashes with opinion. China has the advantage of a 
larger expanse of territory and a larger population, also in the settle- 
ments overseas. The Japanese are in keenest competition with us 
in many markets. It is not possible at present to opt for Japan 
when one is not sure that she will be the better customer in the long 
run, and when, on the contrary one definitely knows that with such 
an option one would seriously alienate the other good customer, China, 
and possibly lose her. 

So, for the time being, let us be satisfied with unobtrusive rap- 
prochement and moderate demonstrations of friendship with respect 
to Japan, and let us avoid being compromised. 

With best regards and wishes, B[ tow ] 


No. 257 


5642/B411293-98 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


PLT Rome, February 15, 1934. 
Received February 19. 
IT It. 233. 


PouttricAL RErort 


Subject: Italian Customs Union Plans. 


The plan undoubtedly exists and is being further pursued. 
Dollfuss and Suvich in Budapest. Reasons for and against 
promoting the plan more vigorously at the present moment. 
For the present further development of the tripartite agree- 
ments. Reopening of the Central European problem in the 
sense of the Italian memorandum ? 

With reference to instruction IT It. 150 of January 31.* 

The ever-recurring rumors of plans in the direction of an Austro- 
Hungarian customs union or an Italian-Austrian-Hungarian customs 
union have always been followed here with very special attention and 
taken seriously. In contrast to the flat denial of the existence of such 
plans which has been steadily repeated in official Italian quarters and 
is now again being made, the position has always been taken in my 
reports that here, to all appearances, the plan was being seriously con- 
sidered of establishing increasingly close economic relations with 


1This circular instruction stated that on the basis of reliable information an 
Italian initiative in the matter of a customs union with Hungary and Austria 
could be expected in the near future (5642/H411299-302). 
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Austria and Hungary and gradually moving in the direction of a com- 
munity of economic interests which, in the final analysis, approximates 
the idea of the customs union (see report II 232 of June 29 of last 
year’). In telegraphic instruction No. 429 of December 2, 1982,° 
the view was taken that plans going beyond the development of 
the Brocchi Agreements,‘ such as the creation of a customs union, 
could not at present be considered. In reply to this the statement 
was made in my telegram No. 254 of December 6, 1982,° that aims 
exceeding the above-mentioned scope, such as the creation of a customs 
union, perhaps existed on the Italian side, but that their realization 
was still a long way off. In the course of the year 1933 and especially 
during the time when the Austrian problem was becoming more and 
more acute, the danger of an Italian economic policy in the Danube 
area that would block us became increasingly apparent. Especially 
in my telegram No. 195 of August 7 of last year® and in report I 
1288 of August 8 of last year,’ I referred to these dangers and to 
the possibility that a customs union of the three countries was 
actually being considered. 

In connection with the visit of Suvich to Vienna * and of Federal 
Chancellor Dollfuss to Budapest, ® the rumors about Italy’s customs 
union plans assume a more and more concrete form. On the basis of 
observations made here, the following is to be said concerning the 
present position : 

Here, too, the impression is confirmed, in accord with the report 
of the Legation in Budapest (see telegram No. 40 of February 
10*°), that on the occasion of the visit of Chancellor Dollfuss to 
Budapest the question of the customs union was brought up, but was 
set aside as not being realizable at present. The Italians refer in this 
connection to the various statements made by Dollfuss and Gémbis 
(toasts, radio statements in Budapest, etc.) to the effect that, in view 
of the close economic ties already existing between the two countries 
anyway, the conclusion of special conventions and pacts was un- 
necessary. It is pointed out in the Foreign Ministry here that in 
particular no very far-reaching conclusions in the sense of a customs 
union were to be drawn from the statement of Gémbés that he 
thought that in the economic field a “solution of great import” would 
be found. It could only be a matter of consolidating and developing 
present economic relations. The question was also discussed, pursuant 

? Not printed (8076/E579472-75). 


®Not printed (8038/H578128). 

“See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 14 and footnote 6. 

° Not printed (8038/H578124). 

°Not printed (3086/616741-42). 

™ Vol. 1 of this series, document No. 397. 

* Jan. 18-20. See documents Nos. 213 and 225. 
Ps me Austrian Chancellor went to Budapest Feb. 7-8 for economic conversa- 
ions. 

* Not printed (8644/EH605310-12) . 
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to the conversations at Riccione* when Suvich visited Vienna, but 
was not further gone into. As I have learned in confidence, it will 
also be discussed at the forthcoming visit of Suvich to Budapest. 
In this connection reference will be made to the conference between 
Mussolini and Gémbis of the end of June [July] of last year,}® at 
which the problem was discussed in detail and, according to recent in- 
formation, a memorandum was even drafted. The question is there- 
fore entirely in a state of flux, and even if one cannot think at the 
moment of translating the plan into reality, one should nevertheless 
remember that the plan as such exists, even if only in bold outline 
for the present, and may one day take shape. 

There are various reasons why Italy at present shows very special 
interest in the project. First of all, German-Austrian tension and 
the fear that National Socialism might still triumph in Austria in 
the not very distant future suggests to Italy the idea of giving to 
Austria new strength and making her more capable of resisting Ger- 
man Anschluss efforts through a close economic community of interests 
between these two countries, with Italy’s participation later on. 
Involved, therefore, is the danger which has been pointed out here, 
that the fear of a Germany united with Austria and pressing with 
superior weight on the Southeast may induce Italy to try for her part 
to parry this anticipated thrust at the outset—a danger which, I am 
convinced, should have been countered by an early agreement between 
Germany and Italy on the broad outlines of economic policy in the 
Danube area. The intensification of the German-Austrian conflict 
has made Italy particularly vigilant in the matter and has created 
the feeling that she must take advantage of the moment to safeguard 
herself once and for all. 

Also the Balkan Pact,* which has just been concluded and which 
confronts Italy’s Balkan policy with a new situation, might easily 
bring it about that Central Europe in the narrower sense—that is, 
Austria and Hungary—will become the chief object of Italy’s attention 
and that she will try to erect a bulwark by reviving the former as- 
sociation of states, backed by Italy. This factor must not be left out 
of account, particularly in judging Hungary’s attitude toward the 
plan of a customs union. 

On the other hand, also, the Italians undoubtedly do not conceal 
from themselves the great difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
plan. It is always emphasized, in this connection that leading business 
circles in the very countries concerned are not much in favor of the 
plan. In Hungary, where it is desired in principle to adhere as long 
as possible to the preservation of economic and political independence, 


4 See yol. 1 of this series, document No. 408. 


2 See document No. 279. 
18 See vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 377, 378, and 382. 


4 See document No. 246. 
455080—59——_36 
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they could not see how the distressed condition of Hungarian agricul- 
ture could be helped by an Austro-Hungarian customs union. In 
Austria the farmers, on whose support the Dollfuss Government had 
to count more than ever today, bluntly rejected the idea of a customs 
union, since they feared from it grave injury to their interests. In 
Italian economic circles also the plan had only few friends. Even 
though it was realized that its execution might bring Italy political ad- 
vantages, the opinion was widespread that economically speaking it 
was actually injurious and entirely unsuited for converting the 
strongly passive Italian trade balance with Austria and Hungary 
into an active one. 

But the political side of the problem, too, is by no means free from 
misgivings for the Italians themselves. They think naturally first of 
all of the effects on Germany, whose vigorous opposition to the customs 
union plan is expected, and with whom they do not, if at all possible, 
wish to come in conflict. They naturally realize, moreover, that the 
Little Entente and France would not simply put up with an Austro- 
Hungarian customs union under the aegis of Italy. 

Thus, the general impression is that although the plan of a customs 
union between Austria and Hungary, with Italy joining later, exists 
and is not lost sight of, no immediate practical significance is to be 
attached to it. For the present, the attempt will be made, through a 
further development of the tripartite agreements, to further the aim 
of Italian policy of preserving the economic independence of Austria 
and Hungary, while fully safeguarding Italian influence, and to 
guard gainst their slipping too much into the German sphere of in- 
fluence. Although to judge by the unfavorable experience which they 
have thus far had, no marked success is expected for the economic 
rapprochement of the three countries from this course, it is never- 
theless hoped, through a systematic regulation of economic relations, 
to lay the foundation for a more strongly developed trade among 
the three. In this connection agricultural marketing possibilities 
and extensive concessions with respect to transport are of prime 
importance. In view of the marked reticence that one usually en- 
counters on the part of the Italians and of the Austrians and Hun- 
garians as well, when this subject is discussed, it has so far not been 
possible to learn details. Moreover, in the above presentation of the 
position, reliable information from Little Entente circles was also used. 

Another factor finally must not be disregarded in an appraisal of 
the whole problem. 

The Italians not infrequently reply to inquiries with regard to plans 
of a customs union which are continually cropping up by pointing 
out that Italy would not lapse into the errors of the Little Ententel 
particularly those of M. Bene8, who had wanted to solve the Cision 
European problem by excluding Austria and Hungary. It would be 
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just as short-sighted and hopeless as this attempt if Italy wanted 
to rehabilitate Central Europe unilaterally, that is, without consider- 
ing the Little Entente, through an Italian-Austrian-Hungarian 
customs union. The only possibility, therefore, of arriving at an 
economic tranquilization of the Danube area was seen in the guiding 
principles of the Italian memorandum,” which deliberately precluded 
customs unions. They did not abandon the hope here that, in ac- 
cordance with Italy’s proposals, with which France and also the 
Little Entente had already declared themselves in agreement in prin- 
ciple, a satisfactory solution of the Central European problem would 
finally be reached. Accordingly, the supposition is not to be dismissed 
that, realizing the impossibility of carrying out her customs plans 
in the foreseeable future, Italy will try to advance her economic and 
political aims by the means stated in her memorandum on the 
Danubian problem and that soon greater Italian activity in this field 
must be expected. From the German point of view, it can only be 
hoped that developments in the Austrian question will soon reopen 
for us the opportunity of entering into an exchange of ideas with 
Italy which will preclude the dangers that may arise for us both 
from a customs union policy and from certain objectives in the 
Danube memorandum. 

HASssELL 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 


No. 258 


3086 /540309 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, February 16, 1934. 
RM 190. 


The Italian Ambassador this morning expressed his great concern 
over developments in German-Italian relations. He said that on his 
recent visit to Rome Mussolini had spoken in a very grave manner 
about the Austrian question. In this connection he had stated that 
he would never permit the Anschluss of Austria with Germany. 
For him the Gleichschaltung of the Austrian Government with the 
National Socialist regime in Germany was synonymous with formal 
Anschluss. . 

Cerruti hardly made a secret of the fact, moreover, that the actions 
of the Heimwehr in Austria were inspired and directed by Rome. 
The dependent condition of Starhemberg was clearly expressed in 


this context. 
v. N[euratH | 
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No. 259 

K1052/K269424 

The Director of Department III to the Embassy in the United States 
Telegram 

No. 46 Beruin, February 16, 1984—3:40 p. m. 


zu III A 497.4 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Fuehr. 


With reference to your telegram No. 62 of February 11.? 

The Auslandsabteilung of the NSDAP has definitively forbidden 
those belonging to the party to hold membership in the Association 
of the Friends of the New Germany, which “is not an organization 
of the NSDAP officially recognized by the party but a purely Ameri- 
can organization, in order to avoid misunderstandings with the Amer- 
ican Government.” A circular concerning this, signed by Bohle, is 
being sent through the mail to every party member in the United 
States, personally, with the request that notice of withdrawal from 
the Association be given to the Auslandsabteilung immediately. 
The circular emphasizes that in the United States no local groups 
of the NSDAP exist and that party members are strictly prohibited 
from carrying on propaganda among those who are not citizens of 
the Reich. 

Please inform the Consulates briefly. 

Schellenberg * gave two copies to the American Ambassador here, 
who welcomed the ruling.* 

Dieck HOFF 

1III A 497: Not printed (K1052/K269421-22). This was a letter of Feb. 13 
from the Auslandsabteilung of the National Socialist party to the Foreign Min- 
istry enclosing the text of the circular sent to the party members in the United 
States which is referred to in the document printed. 

* Document No. 248. 

* See document No. 5 and footnote 1. 


“Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 1, pp. 509 and 582. See 
also document No. 410. 
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6114/B454220—22 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berwin, February 16, 1934—8:00 p.m. 
No. 48 IT Oe. 475. 


With reference to your telegram No. 42 of February 132 


* Not printed (6114/H454218-19). In this telegram Hassell had reported that 
an unnamed person (but obviously the Austrian Minister, Rintelen) still con- 
sidered that an understanding between Dollfuss and the National Socialists was 
necessary and possible. Cf. document No. 308. 
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I. We would be glad, now as ever, if an understanding were reached 
between the Government and the National Socialists in Austria. 
We are of the opinion, however, that this understanding has to come 
about not through negotiations between the Governments, but through 
direct negotiations between the Austrian Government and the Aus- 
trian National Socialists. Not the attitude of the National Socialists, 
but Dollfuss and his internal political weakness, as well as his con- 
stantly vacillating yielding to foreign influences, are responsible for 
the fact that an understanding has not yet been reached. So long as 
the attitude of Dollfuss toward the National Socialists remains un- 
changed, the National Socialists, too, will have to remain in opposition 
to Dollfuss. This fact, too, explains their attitude, criticized by 
Suvich,? during the recent events. The National Socialists are of the 
opinion, moreover, that the fight between the Austrian Government 
and the Social Democrats could have been avoided in this brutal form 
and that it would not even have taken place at all if the National 
Socialists had already been in the Government. 

II. For your personal information: 

The attempts previously made to reach a direct understanding be- 
tween the National Socialists and Dollfuss are being continued at 
present. It is impossible to judge from here whether and to what 
extent conversations between Buresch and Rintelen that supposedly 
will take place there link up with the negotiations now going on.’ 

III. It is apparent from our fundamental attitude, as set forth 
above, that it would not be advisable now of our own accord to pursue 
the Austrian question further in conversations with the Government 
there. Should, however, conversations on this topic take place without 
any special initiative on your part, it goes without saying that there 
would be no objections to informing the Italian Government about our 
attitude. 

IV. Please have Herr von Bergen inform you about our contro- 
versies with the Holy See and their effect on Saar questions.* He 
has meanwhile been informed about the Saar question particularly by 


instruction II SG 809 of February 12.° 
NEvuRATH 


2 See document No. 255. 
2 Hassell had reported in telegram No. 42 (see footnote 1) that Austrian 


Finance Minister Buresch was expected to come soon to Rome for talks with 
Rintelen regarding “the possibility of settling the conflict.” 

*In telegram No. 42 (see footnote 1) Hassell had mentioned that Germany’s 
attitude toward the Catholic Church, also with respect to the Saar question, 
was beginning to have an unfavorable effect on Italy’s attitude toward Ger- 


many. 
5 Not printed (8988/H221030-32). 
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No. 261 


6113/B453943-44 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Great Britain 
Telegram 


No. 55 of the 16th Beruin, February 16, 1934—9:10 p. m. 
II Oc. 474. 


With reference to our telegram No. 18 of January 19.* 

I. The Embassy at Rome wires: 

[Here follows document No. 255 less the passages cited in “foctiintes 
2 and 3.] 

II. The declaration suggested would by no means be justified by 
the political situation. We have repeatedly stated that we have no 
intention at all of intervening by force in Austrian affairs or of violat- 
ing in any way treaty obligations; and we fully refuted in our note 
the assertions to the contrary made by the Austrian Government. 
Actually, Germany also in no way took advantage of the difficult situ- 
ation of the Austrian Government during the disorders and has 
avoided all interference in the internal affairs of Austria. The Aus- 
trian National Socialists have likewise behaved in an entirely peaceful 
manner, although they are still under attack by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and disapprove the brutal methods of its struggle against the 
Social Democrats. If England, Italy, and France nevertheless should 
take the Austrian complaint as the occasion for a step, the political 
effect of this cannot be a tranquilizing, but only an injurious one. At 
any rate, such a step would cause great astonishment in Germany. 

There is the additional fact that the three Powers are not entitled 
to claim for themselves the role of Austria’s protector. The effect 
of such a protector’s role would probably not be to assure Austria’s 
independence, but to place her under the tutelage of certain Powers. 

It would be best if the independence of Austria were assured 
through internal political pacification. In view of the irresistible 
spread of the National Socialist movement in Austria, this can be 
accomplished only by way of an understanding between the Austrian 
Government and the National Socialists. According to our informa- 
tion, the Austrian National Socialists are prepared for such an under- 
standing, which could not but be welcome to us. That it has not yet 


come about is the fault not of the National Socialists, but of the 
Austrian Government alone. 


* See document No. 188, footnote 9. 
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Please give appropriate expression to these points of view to the 
authorities concerned.? 
BtLow 


* The text of the declaration on Austria issued by France, Great Britain, and 
Italy was made public on Feb. 17 and read as follows: 

“The Austrian Government has inquired of the Governments of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy as to their attitude with regard to the dossier which it has 
prepared with a view to establishing German ‘interference in the internal affairs 
‘of Austria and communicated to them. The conversations which have taken place 
between the three Governments on this subject have shown that they take a 
common view of the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and in- 
tegrity in accordance with the relevant treaties.” (Survey of International 
Affairs, 1934, p. 455) 


No. 262 


6680/H095972-77 
Minutes of an Interdepartmental Conference 


Berurn, February 16, 1934. 
Present : 


(1) from the Reichswehr Ministry: 
Major General von Reichenau 
Major Roessing 
(2) from the Reich Ministry of Finance: 
Ministerialrat Nasse 
Oberregierungsrat von Hertig 
(3) from the Reich Ministry of Economics: 
Oberregierungsrat Koehler 
(4) from the Reichsbank: 
Reichsbankdirektor Hechler 
(5) from the Foreign Ministry: 
Counselor Altenburg 
Consul Stoller 
Counselor of Legation Kiihlborn 
Attaché Betz 
Counselor Altenburg first gave a brief outline of the origin and 
development of the Klein project + which was the subject of the con- 
ference. He pointed out that the Chinese Legation in Berlin had 
informed the Foreign Ministry on instructions of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that the employment of military advisers and the construc- 
tion of military installations in the province of Kwangtung required 
the prior approval of the National Government in Nanking.’ Since 
the Chinese Legation had at the same time made it plain that it had 
learned of the negotiations on the Klein project, the adverse stand 
of the Chinese Government on this project was evident. 


+See document No. 89. 
? See document No. 235. 
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Counselor of Legation Kihlborn explained the economic aspects 
of the project. There was no denying, to be sure, that from the. 
economic point of view the project in itself made a relatively good 
impression. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that the state- 
ments made by Herr Klein concerning the guarantees for the pay- 
ments to be credited, which consist in the main of the wealth of the 
province of Kwangtung, did not in all respects correspond to the 
present state of affairs. 

Consul Stoller described in detail the economic and financial sit- 
uation in the province of Kwangtung and said that because of the 
slump in agriculture and silk growing and the almost total absence 
of remittances from emigrants, and also in view of a temporary flight 
of capital, it could not be appraised in a very favorable light. 

Counselor Altenburg spoke about German-Chinese relations and 
the internal political relations between the Central Government and 
the Kwangtung Provincial Government. He pointed out that the 
friendly relations between Germany and China were based on the 
confidence that the Chinese people and their political leaders placed 
in Germany. It was clear that the execution of a project like the 
one being considered, which was obviously not desired by the Chinese 
Government, would undermine this confidence and thus jeopardize 
the good relations with the Chinese Government. To be sure, the 
present domestic political relations between the Central Government 
and Chiang Kai-shek, on the one hand, and the Provincial Govern- 
ment, specifically the military rulers in Canton, on the other, were 
relatively good—no doubt because of the subsidies paid to Canton— 
but in this connection the possibility should always be kept in mind 
that this situation could change overnight. 

The execution of the Klein project would in a final analysis not be 
justifiable either by reference to the example set by other nations, 
for instance, France or England, because Germany’s position in China, 
unlike those other nations, was not founded on power politics but 
exclusively on an honorable relationship of confidence and friendship. 
We had no interest at all in maintaining China’s national disunity by 
fostering a buildup of provincial power centers directed against the 
sovereignty of the Central Government recognized under international 
law, or in maintaining this disunion as a permanent state and at the 
expense of that government, as the Japanese might well desire. 

General von Reichenau emphasized that for the Reichswehr Min- 
istry military reasons for the implementation of the Klein proj- 
ect were paramount: It was a matter of strengthening, by means of 
orders from abroad, the productive capacity of the armaments in- 
dustry of central Germany so that it will be available when needed ; 
it was not kept sufficiently employed by domestic orders. The project 
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was defensible, however, from the purely economic standpoint also. 
The contemplated guarantees were greater than those, for instance, 
which the Chinese Central Government had offered so far. This, 
however, was no guarantee for the success of the project ; but as against 
this risk, there was the prospect, once the project had been successfully 
carried out, of considerably increasing the sales of German industry in 
one of China’s richest provinces. To be sure, the Chinese National 
Government in Nanking had a number of German military advisers in 
its service; from this fact, however gratifying in itself, not a single 
similar order had accrued to German industry. Hence, the Nan- 
king request that the Klein project be abandoned should not be acceded 
to without a corresponding quid proquo. Besides, it was also doubtful 
whether the Nanking Government would as a result of the execution of 
the project take any serious retaliatory steps against German trade. 
In fact, the Chinese Legation had already discussed with Herr Klein 
certain plans which call for a similar project for Nanking. In prin- 
ciple, therefore, one should stand firm on the continued pursuance of 
the Klein project. At the same time, he was ready to handle it for 
the present in dilatory fashion. The definitive decision about its 
execution should appropriately be made dependent on the securing 
by Colonel General von Seeckt, who is about to go to China, of the 
consent of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and his Government to the 
project in some form. 

Counselor Altenburg welcomed General von Reichenau’s state- 
ment to the effect that the matter would be handled in dilatory fashion, 
and that everything would be made dependent on the outcome of the 
negotiations to be conducted by General von Seeckt, this being for the 
present the best solution which would take into due account the 
political considerations. 

General von Reichenau further mentioned that the financial part 
of the project had been settled through an agreement between the 
Reichswehr Ministry and the Reichsbank. In all other respects it was 
not the intention to expand the project beyond its present scope, since 
to begin with it was merely a question of an experiment which, con- 
sidering the political problem which it doubtless presents, must be 
kept within the bounds of what is absolutely necessary. 

Counselor Altenburg in conclusion once again made the point that 
the further course of the matter depended on Herr von Seeckt’s nego- 
tiations, and that, in view of the Chinese mentality, eventually Mar- 
shal Chiang Kai-shek’s consent would naturally have to be forthcom- 


ing in unambiguous language. 
KUHLBORN 
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No. 263 
6079/E450897-903 
Memorandum by Gilbert In der Maur * 


Vienna, February 16, 1934. 


REPORT 


On February 12 Herr Tiirk,? Count Kirchbach,’ and Prince Schén- 
burg‘ met in my apartment. The purpose of the meeting was the 
clarification of a number of questions which had to do with the po- © 
sition of Colonel General Prince Schénburg. 

While this meeting was going on, the uprising of the Red Front 
broke out. From a military point of view, there was a consensus of 
opinion that the Austrian Government forces would be able to sub- 
due the uprising. From a political point of view, the discussion re- 


sulted in three theoretical speculations about the position of the 
NSDAP: 


a. Can a cooperation of the NSDAP with the Government come 
under consideration, and under what conditions? 

6. Can the NSDAP begin an operation independent of both par- 
ties to the conflict? 


c. Is a simple wait-and-see attitude to be recommended ? 


In clarification of the first question, one should find out whether 
the Government, for its part, desires cooperation with the NSDAP 
or is in need of it. The opinion was expressed that this was likely 
with respect to the Government only if its position should become 
difficult. In this case, cooperation naturally would be considered 
only under the old conditions known to all participants in the 
conversation. 

As regards the second question, only an operation in the Austrian 
Linder would be advisable in certain circumstances; this was the 
opinion. With regard to the Linder Tirol and Carinthia, certain 
objections on grounds of foreign policy relating to the attitude of 
Italy or Yugoslavia had to be pointed out first. Direct cooperation 
with the Red Front was naturally out of the question. 

As regards the discussion of the third point, it was agreed that a 
simple role of spectator could involve certain momentary, purely tacti- 
cal disadvantages, but the advantages far outweighed them if one 
considered the future. For, owing to this wait-and-see attitude, the 
hands of the NSDAP would remain free of the blood of citizens, and 

*On the background of this document, see documents Nos. 253 and 264. 


*7See document No. 264. 
® See document No. 253. 


*Marginal note: “Son of the State Secretary for National Defense.” 
Cf. document No. 148. 
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the NSDAP therefore formed the natural reservoir into which the 
insurgent masses of German workers would be channeled. 

On the occasion of a second conversation on February 13 with 
Count Kirchbach in the presence of the aide of Herr Tiirk, the 
author of this report received the instruction that by February 14 
at the latest he would receive an instruction as to whether the posi- 
tion of the Government regarding contact with the NSDAP was to 
be explored. The telephone call was to be considered an instruction 
of Herr Habicht. In case there should be no telephone call, no such 
inquiry was to be made. 

At 12 noon on February 14, the author of this report received the 
following instruction—repeated word for word on the telephone: 
“You are permitted to approach the Chef of Austria on your own 
private initiative through personal channels in order to determine 
whether the previous offer of the NSDAP, which is known to you, 
would now be accepted. Only acceptance or rejection come into 
question. Other possibilities of the NSDAP ought to be intimated 
in the course of the conversation.” 

Half an hour after the telephone instruction had arrived, there 
was a conference between the author of this report and Hofrat von 
Glaise,> and at 2:30 another conversation with Glaise and Prince 
Schénburg (son). The result was: Prince Schénburg would ap- 
proach his father, and Hofrat Glaise would approach Minister 
Schuschnigg in order to arrange the conversation. 

Colonel General Prince Schénburg refused every attempt at medi- 
ation. On the other hand, Schuschnigg said he was willing to in- 
form the Chancellor if a letter from the author of this report to 
Hofrat Glaise testified that the contact was initiated by the former 
and not by the Government. Thereupon the author of this report 
addressed to Hofrat Glaise the letter appearing as enclosure 1. A 
moderate wording for the opening part was intentionally chosen 
in order to eliminate any pretext that an ultimatum could not be dis- 
cussed. Moreover, this wording was based on the idea that in 
case of a conversation with the Chancellor something could be found 
out about the views of the Government, e. g., the conditions under 
which Chancellor Dollfuss was willing to come to a settlement. If 
the conversation had taken place, the author of the report would of 
course have brought up the points as instructed with all clarity. 

This letter to Hofrat Glaise was in Schuschnigg’s hands at 6:00 
p- m., and in the hands of the Chancellor at 11:00 p. m. 

At noon on February 16 the author of this report was informed 
by Hofrat Glaise: “After the experience he has had, the Federal 
Chancellor takes the position that only clear official channels without 


®Wdmund Glaise von Horstenau, Director of the Austrian Military Archives. 
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any middlemen are feasible; these official channels, too, could be used 
with discretion being fully guaranteed.” 

This communication was transmitted to the Legation, which passed 
it on by telegram.® 

The analysis of the situation: 

1. The Government feels victorious, even though there is fear of 
a subsequent guerrilla war. 

9. Friction exists between the Army and the Heimwehr; likewise 
between the Heimwehr and adherents to the Christian Social party. 
One should not overlook the friction between the federal concept of 
the Linder and the centralist concept of the Government. Star- 
hemberg’s speech in Linz’ (published in the morning papers on 
February 16), the settling of the so-called new arrangement in Tirol,* 
as well as the decision of Governor Kernmaier in Carinthia not to 
resign in spite of Dollfuss’ instruction provide proof of this. 

8. Dollfuss would probably like to renew contacts with the 
NSDAP; however, he is afraid of his entourage. Besides, Fey does 
not permit it. For this reason Dollfuss believes he should again 
divert the attempt at establishing contact toward the channel “from 
state to state,” so that, by acting in a dilatory fashion, he may make 
it plain to his “friends” that he—Dollfuss—has still other possibili- 
ties. For Dollfuss, therefore, contact with the NSDAP is simply 
means to an end, not the end in itself. It has always been this way 
in the many months that have passed. 

4, The beginning of a guerrilla war is under way. Last night at 
a number of places in Vienna attacks were staged out of the sewer 
system. 

5. Today it is a fact, and it is also indisputable before European 
public opinion, that at least 80 percent of the population not only 
reject this Government but hate it. 

6. The situation of the Government is therefore entirely clear both 
with respect to its own position and its attitude toward the NSDAP. 
One will not arrive at any compromise with this Government; it 
will fall automatically. 

7. The NSDAP has the extraordinary advantage of not having 
spilled any blood of German fellow-citizens; the influx from the camp 


* The following typewritten marginal note is only partly legible as the original 


of this document is burnt around the edges: “. . . subsequently changed by ar- 
Receement with ... Maur to the effect that transmission ...be made in 
writing.” 


ba this speech on Feb. 15, the leader of the Heimwehr had charged “democratic 
corruptionist politicians of all shades” with the responsibility for the disturb- 
ances of Feb. 12-15 on account of their “compromises with Austro-Marxism.” 
; At the end of January, the Heimwehr had begun to demand first in 
Tirol and Subsequently in the other Austrian provinces a reorganization of 
the provincial governments on an authoritarian basis. On Feb. 4 an ap- 


pointed cominittee representing paramilitary organizations and peasant groups 
was incorporated into the Government of Tirol. : 
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of the Social Democratic party, which has collapsed like a house of 
cards, will therefore benefit us, particularly from those circles which 
have behaved in a really improbably brave manner. No appeals of 
the reactionary bigwigs will alter anything with respect to this influx. 
For we, as a spiritual and social movement, are on one side, and the 
reactionary government circle is on the other side, whereas the pre- 
viously existing third side, Austro-Marxism, has been smashed be- 
yond recall. 

Whereas this Austro-Marxism comprised 43 percent of all the 
voters at the elections of 1927, in 1930 almost 42 percent of all the 
voters, and at the turn of the year 1933-34 still an estimated 30-33 
percent of the voters, within the foreseeable future at least half of 
these will join us and be amalgamated with us.° A small portion 
under the leadership of the so-called parlor Socialists will join with 
the Fatherland Front for opportunistic reasons, but the larger part 
of the second half will engage in anarchistic activities. 

8. From the point of view of foreign policy, the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment has quarreled with Czechoslovakia and France,? which are now 
lacking a base in Austria which they had grown extremely fond of. 
The two émigrés, Dr. Bauer and Dr. Deutsch,” will do their part 
to “enlighten” these countries, having slipped across the border with 
French passports and Czechoslovak visas. The English and American 
journalists in Vienna absolutely condemn the brutality of the action 
and stress that all of this could have been avoided if the Government 
had held elections. Only Dr. Moreali [Morreale] “ considers himself 
as the victor, and he points out that his advice regarding the Heimwehr 
proved to be correct and led to the goal. Furthermore, a telephone con- 
versation with Dr. Moreali showed that he is having thoughts— if he 
is not embarrassed—about the passage in the Habicht speech of 
February 15 referring to the theater of war on German soil created 
by the rivalry of the power groups. Now exposed before the foreign 
countries, and at home hated and despised by overwhelming masses, 
the Dollfuss Government will continue to reign in a dictatorial and 
brutal manner until the bitter end, which will come quite automatically. 

A personal remark: A further probing on the part of the author 
of this report in connection with Hofrat Glaise will be undertaken 
purely for purposes of reconnaissance. 


° Marginal note: ‘?” P 
a Landing members of the executive committee of the Social Democratic party. 


“Typewritten marginal note: “Dr. Moreali is to a certain extent to be con- 
sidered the local unofficial representative of Italian policy and Suvich’s confidant.” 
Cf. document No. 106, enclosure. 
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[Enclosure] 
Vienna, February 14, 1934. 


Dear Frienp: The appeal of His Highness, Colonel General Prince 
Schénburg,? to put aside differences, which have frequently separated 
the best among the old soldiers, has found a lively response in me. 
Therefore, I believe that everybody within his own sphere of activity 
ought to make his contribution in helping to bring about lasting peace 
for our people and our homeland. 

Following my own, purely personal inspiration, I therefore take 
this opportunity to ask you to approach the Chief of the Government 
[with the inquiry] as to whether and in what way the baleful struggle 
among members of our people may be settled, so that the Soviet revolu- 
tion may be opposed by all the positive forces of our people. 

Should the Chancellor be interested in a discussion of this matter, 
please arrange a meeting for me with the Chancellor. 

Yours, etc. In per Maur 


2 On Feb. 14, the Austrian State Secretary for National Defense had made a 
public appeal to all veterans of the Imperial Army to lend their support to the 
Government regardless of political differences. 


No. 264 
6079/B450891-94 
Minister Rieth to State Secretary Biilow 


Vienna, February 16, 1934. 
IT Oe. 555. 


Drar Herr von Bitow: Since Herr Képke had told me in Berlin 
that the Foreign Ministry attached special importance to being in- 
formed concerning any possibility of actions by force in Austria, I 
sent a telegram to the Foreign Minister day before yesterday, ' a copy 
of which I enclose as a matter of precaution. As the hostilities against 
the Reds were still in progress here when the telegram was sent, I 
was unable to judge whether the Austrian SA or parts thereof would 
enter into action here in one way or another during these hostilities. 

Information about the carrying out of the assignment entrusted to 
Herr In der Maur and its negative outcome is to be found in a report 
which the latter sent by the same courier both to Herr Habicht and 
Count Kirchbach. I enclose a copy of this report? for your in- 
formation. 


* Document No. 253. 
* Document No. 263. 
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The Count Kirchbach mentioned in the report is Chief of Staff 
of the Austrian SA in Munich. Herr Tiirk is the highest-ranking 
representative of the Munich command of the Austrian SA operating 
in Austria. 

With respect to the attached report of Herr In der Maur, I wish 
to mention that the purpose of the conversation was primarily to 
consider the attitude that the NSDAP or SA here ought to take in 
the struggle between the Government and the Marxists. The pos- 
sibilities for active intervention were also discussed in this connection. 
It is not uninteresting that Herr Tiirk has again, as I learn in con- 
fidence, taken the position which he took before that such active inter- 
vention is at present without prospect of success and he is supposed 
to have convinced Count Kirchbach of this—although I cannot state 
this with certainty. It may, indeed, be inferred from the report that, 
in the opinion of its author, individual acts by isolated Schutz- 
biindler * even if some of these should perhaps go over to the SA, do 
not appear to be out of the question. 

With regard to “the analysis of the situation” by the author of the 
report, I would mention that, in my opinion, he sees some things here 
correctly; others, however, he does not judge quite correctly or rep- 
resents erroneously. Thus, for example, the role of Herr Dollfuss 
seems to me to be only in part correctly described.* 

It would take me too far afield if I entered into a critical analysis 
of the various points of the report, particularly, since I have only 
recently reported orally and in detail on the situation here.® 

From my conversation with Herr Dollfuss today, I gained the im- 
pression that now, as in the past, he would like to arrive sooner or later 
at an understanding with the National Socialists. At the moment, 
however, he is still under the impact of the severe struggle that the 
Government has won only with difficulty, and he is apparently not 
yet sure himself of the policy that should now be adopted. I, too, 
am not yet entirely in a position to judge in what direction the situa- 
tion that has newly arisen will develop. I shall have to watch it a 
few days longer. What seems to me to be correctly stated in the 
report of Herr In der Maur is the fact that the position of the 
Heimwehr and particularly that of Herr Fey in the Government has 
at the moment become very much stronger, and that Herr Dollfuss, 
at least for the moment, does not seem to be free in his decisions, 
also with regard to the possible reopening of negotiations with the 
National Socialists. This, too, may change, to be sure, as may the 
entire situation here, in the immediate future. 


3 Members of the paramilitary organization of the Austrian Social Democratic 


Barty st4 66999 
4 Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: ? 
® See document No. 247. 
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I should appreciate it if you would treat in confidence the foregoing 


statements, as well as the contents of the enclosed report. 
Yours, etc. K, Ritu 


No. 265 
8115/E580360-61 
The Ambassador to the Holy See to the Foreign Ministry 


Cipher Letter 


No. 78 Rome, February 16, 1934. 
Received February 19. 
II Vat. 175. 


In the Secretariat of State, as I have heard, they are again con- 
sidering issuing a White Book.1 The possible publication, however, 
is no longer conceived of as a means of pressure, and even less as an 
invitation to battle, but rather simply as a justification of the attitude 
of the Holy See. The Vatican is constantly being reproached from 
the most diverse quarters for too great weakness in the defense of 
the Catholic credo and ecclesiastical interests. Thus, on the side of the 
French the submissiveness of the Holy See toward National Social- 
ism is compared with the vigorous action taken against the Action 
Frangaise. Particularly in the American Episcopate and the Catholic 
lay world there is supposedly no understanding for the waiting 
attitude of the Curia. Especially in America it is pointed out again 
and again that German Protestantism stands up bravely for the Chris- 
tian faith, whereas the Catholic Church submits to everything. 

In these circumstances, as previously proposed, I should like to sug- 
gest again the compilation of further complaints against the German 
clergy and the composition of detailed replies for transmittal to the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, to the Vatican pro memoria of January 
31,? and to the note of February 14 forwarded today.? A White 
Book including our latest documents will make quite a different im- 
pression on public opinion than one containing only the Vatican com- 
plaints. I shall try to delay the publication at least until the new ma- 
terial has been transmitted to the Curia.* 

BrErcen 

* See document No. 152. 

* See document No. 239. 

* Concerning freedom of the Roman Catholic press. Forwarded by Bergen in 


his report No. 77 of Feb. 16 (8115/E580359/1-59/4). The origi i 
ape ( / / /4) he original is filmed on 

“Material for a reply to the pro memoria and the note of Feb. 14 was 
assembled by the Reich Ministry of Interior and sent to the Foreign Ministry 
on Feb. 24 (8115/H580365-84). A second draft was then drawn up on the basis 
of suggestions by Papen (8115/E580386-411). Finally the definitive text of 
the note (8115/E580412-41) was submitted to Hitler on Mar. 12 (8115/H580385 ) 
and dispatched to Bergen that same day (8115/H580444). 
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No. 266 


7467/H180125-28 
Circular of the Foreign Minister * 
Telegram 


Berutn, February 17, 1934—5:30 p. m. 
- e. o. IT Abr. 411. 


For information and guidance in your conversations. 

The French aide-mémoire of February 14? on the disarmament 
question is no more suitable than the aide-mémoire of January 1? 
for promoting a settlement of the disarmament question. In content 
and form it reveals more clearly than previous French statements 
the intransigence of France, which does not want to permit either 
disarmament or serious measures for bringing about German equality 
of rights. Nor is this fact altered in any way by the assurance at 
the end, obviously to be considered as tactics, that France desires an 
understanding. It is amazing that the aide-mémoire neither re- 
plies to our questions‘ on the reductions in armament contemplated 
by France nor has anything whatever to say about the Italian * and 
English * memoranda on disarmament, although these two documents 
are now in the forefront of the discussion. 

The fact that we have not agreed to a probationary period for the 
equipment of the German Army with modern defensive weapons and 
to the inclusion of political formations in the German Army strength 
while at the same time French overseas troops are not taken into 
account, could not, if there were any real willingness to reach an 
understanding, be a sufficient reason for France to refuse the detailed 
information about contemplated French armament reductions that 
we have requested. Moreover, the French Government mistakenly 
held that in our memorandum we disregarded the armament reduc- 
tions envisaged by France in the aide-mémoire of January 1. On the 
contrary, we termed them desirable but took the undoubtedly correct 
position that they were far from being extensive enough to make us 
change the starting point of our proposal for the adaptation of the 
German armament strength to that of the other countries. In the 
question of supervision, too, it seems not impossible that there may be 
a misunderstanding. At least it is not clear what further explana- 


1 Sent to the Embassies in London (No. 56), Paris (No. 92), Rome (No. 50), 
Moscow (No. 28), and to the Legation in Bern (No. 18). 

2 Wor the text of the French aide-mémoire of Feb. 14, 1934, see British Docu- 
ments, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 278. For an English translation see 
Great Britain, Cmd. 4559, Mise. No. 5 (1934) : Further Memoranda on Disarma- 
ment, February 14 to April 17, 1934, pp. 3-6. 

® See document No. 159, footnote 2. 

* See document No, 194, footnote 1. 

5 See document No. 164 and footnote 2. 

® See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
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tions we are to furnish on this subject after we have already stated 
that we consent to a permanent and automatic supervision on the 
condition that it is the same for all and that we agree to having it 
begin with the entry into force of the convention. The technical 
details of carrying it out cannot be worked out until agreement has 
been reached on the provisions to be supervised, i. e., on the future 
armament strength of the individual countries as established by 
treaty. The question in the aide-mémoire about the relationship 
between the nonageression pacts offered by us and the Locarno Treaty 
is also difficult to understand, since we have not questioned the valid- 
ity of the Locarno Treaty. 

With respect to the question of political formations, it is hard to 
conceive of a solution more in good faith than that proposed by us, 
according to which the nonmilitary character of the formations is 
to be internationally supervised after the entry into force of the con- 
vention. If the French Government takes the position that in the 
event of the convention being signed on this basis difficulties in carry- 
ing it out would immediately arise, it should be stated in reply that 
Germany, too, has every interest in avoiding this and will not sign 
any convention that it cannot loyally carry out. Naturally, the 
concept of military character will have to be properly clarified before 
signing. We need not go any further into the allusions in the aide- 
mémoire to alleged secret arming of Germany. Such assertions are 
frequently made and they do not increase in value by being repeated. 

The main differences of opinion between the Germans and the 
French are still the question of calculating the strength of effectives— 
which the explanations in the aide-mémoire, desirable in themselves, 
about the limitation of the French overseas troops unfortunately do 
not advance—and the time for equipping the German Army with 
modern weapons. Nor can the aide-mémoire of February 14 give any 
reason for this demand. 

If an early solution of the disarmament problem is really desired, 
the Italian and English disarmament memoranda cannot, in our 
opinion, be passed over, as is being done by the French Government. 
For these documents seem to us to be eminently suitable for promot- 
ing a solution of the disarmament problem, although detailed dis- 
cussions on particular points, as with regard to the English proposals 
for the settlement of the aviation question and the duration of the 
convention, will still prove to be necessary. 


NEvuRATH 
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No. 267 


6692/H098795-97 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign M inistry 


Cipher Letter 


SECRET - Toxyo, February 17, 1934. 
No. 583 Received March 7. 
IV Ja. 270. 


Poxirican Rerorr 


Subject: The shaping of German-Japanese relations. 

With reference to your instruction IV Ja. 4 of January 18, 1934.1 

1. The instructions given me by the Reich Chancellor at the time 
of my departure for my mission to Japan were as follows: I was 
instructed to develop and broaden German-Japanese relations. We 
would be prepared to recognize Manchuria in return for economic 
advantages.’ If approached by the Japanese concerning recognition 
of Manchuria, I was to state my readiness for negotiations on this 
question and to add that I would make a report of this to my Govern- 
ment. The Reich Chancellor coupled this instruction with fun- 
damental considerations to the effect that Japan was an important 
counterweight for us now that relations with the Soviet Union 
had radically changed. Although the contents of your telegram of 
January 1, 1934, made me wonder whether it meant a change in 
the basic policy line laid down to me by the Reich Chancellor and 
subsquently discussed by me in the Foreign Ministry, I now note 
from your dispatch of January 18 that the objective of a further 
rapprochement with Japan remains intact, at least in principle. Dif- 
ferences of opinion do exist, however, about the pace of this rap- 
prochement and the steps leading to its achievement. 

2. Since in the meantime my report No. 179 of January 15,° con- 
taining in substance my thought on this problem, is on hand in the 
Foreign Ministry, I should like for the moment to refrain from add- 
ing any further comment to the points made in your dispatch. The 
decision of the Foreign Ministry has been made in favor of a tempo 
slower than that which seems to me to be consonant with our basic 
policy line. This renders it superfluous to go deeper into the points 
that would have supported an interpretation to the contrary. 

3. Besides, there is a question in my mind whether we have not 
already let the right moment slip by for playing our trump card, 


7 Document No. 198. 
2 Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: ‘What are we offered ?” 
> Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “So far I hear nothing about 


Jap[anese] offers.” 
“Document No. 158. 
* Document, No. 183. 
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recognition of Manchuria. Indications are that the Japanese Govern- 
ment—at least as constituted at present—is no longer so much in- 
terested in recognition of Manchuria as it was 6 weeks ago.* It is 
quite possible that currents are beginning to prevail which make it 
appear undesirable to have in Changchun official diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, with their resulting opportunities for political side excur- 
sions to the Manchurian Government; in other words, that recognition 
by us is not only not desired but they are even holding us off from 
granting it. 

If therefore it is altogether possible that we do not have the choice 
between recognition or nonrecognition, it is quite clear to me that even 
without recognition we can derive economic advantages from Man- 
churia, because we are the principal buyers of Manchurian products, 
and as such sit on the longer arm of the lever.” It is likewise clear 
that the opportunities opening up for us in Manchuria are of limited 
scope ® and cannot be compared with those of the Soviet Union during 
its first 5-year plan. I would like to reserve a more detailed discussion 
of this until the time when Secretary of Legation Knoll’s report of 
his trip is at hand.® 

Nevertheless, the activation of the German-Japanese relationship 
precisely on the basis of Manchuria would have appeared desirable 
to me because it would have been possible to do it in a way which 
could have been explained factually and which would have been 
least vulnerable to attack by third powers. 

DirksEN 


*Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Well then, neither does it cost 
her anything.” 

™Marginal note in Btilow’s handwriting: “At last correctly recognized.” 

® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Well then.” 

°In report No. 662 of Feb. 21, Dirksen sent a copy of Knoll’s report and dis- 
cussed it in some detail (6692/H098800-24). 


No. 268 


7467 /H180144-46 
The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Paris, February 19, 1934—1: 45 a. m. 
No. 263 of February 18 Received February 19—1: 45 a.m. 


IT Abr. 438. 

For the State Secretary personally. 
Eden visited me late this afternoon.1 I could gather from his 
*On Feb. 6, Sir John Simon had announce 
Anthony Hden, Lord Privy Seal, would go t 


as possible in order to expl 
learn the attitude of the o 


ed in the House of Commons that 
: ] o Paris, Rome, and ‘Berlin as soon 
ain the British point of view on disarmament and to 
ther Governments. Eden arrived in Paris Feb. 16. 
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remarks that his impressions in Paris had not been optimistic. The 
French were not satisfied with the English memorandum, particu- 
larly with regard to unrestricted recognition of equality in its legal 
and security aspects and the conciliatory attitude toward our wishes 
for increasing our effectives to 300,000 men. The biggest cause of 
irritation, however, was the English attitude on the question of the 
SA and SS, with the English raising no objection to the continued 
existence of these organizations on condition that there would be 
supervision. The French continued to adhere to their position that 
these organizations constituted immediately available reserve forces 
of the Reichswehr and cited their military setup and training ma- 
neuvers as evidence. These organizations affected the French like a 
nightmare. If there should be no success in finding a formula for 
agreement on this point, he would view the further course of dis- 
armament negotiations with pessimism and fear a failure of the 
conference. 

For that matter, I did not gain the impression from the talk that 
Eden is taking home with him any clear ideas of the policy pursued 
by France in the matter of disarmament. I pointed out that, on the 
basis of my observations and the remarks made to me by leading 
political figures, France has no intention at the present moment of 
carrying out any serious disarmament and that the present Govern- 
ment, above all, was unable for reasons of party politics alone to 
decide on the destruction of even a single gun. On this point Eden 
was less skeptical and thought that the French had already committed 
themselves too much to real disarmament. With regard to this 
I stated that it was not in conformity with the very nature of French- 
men, known for their pettiness in money matters, to destroy any 
object which they had paid with funds out of their own pockets to 
produce. Quite apart from this, men like Doumergue, Barthou, and 
Pétain,? who owed their careers to the war and the postwar mentality, 
were no longer capable of adopting a new outlook and of realizing that 
the period of the vanquished and the victors was over and that issues 
between our [sic] states, such as France and Germany, would have 
to be settled by a compromise necessarily calling for sacrifices on both 
sides. It would be a pity if the French could not bring themselves 
to understand that the present German Government and particularly 
the Reich Chancellor have adopted as the chief maxims of German 
policy the respect for promises given and the honoring of obligations 
assumed under a treaty. Eden vigorously agreed with me on this 
and declared that the English Government was absolutely convinced 
that these were the maxims of the Reich Chancellor. The attempt must 
be made to convince the French of this likewise. Such a task, however, 


2 See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
See document No. 242, footnote 1. 
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was rendered more difficult by the fact, as he was able to see for himself, 
that France put only little faith in the sincere efforts of the English 
Government to find a solution satisfactory to all parties and feared 
an English policy based on the familiar principle of “divide and 
rule.” Thus, French distrust was in two directions. He realized 
that MacDonald, the most ardent champion of a disarmament con- 
vention based on amicable agreement, was not liked here. Baldwin, 
who had especially promoted his trip, had been very unhappy over 
its delay, caused by the events here. 

For the rest, Eden said that an effort ought to be made to give the 
French time to reflect and rethink things. That is why, during his 
brief sojourn here, he refrained from urging a better understanding for 
the motives behind the English memorandum and limited himself 
to informing himself in general about French thinking. As far as 
his stay in Berlin was concerned, he would like to extend this to 2 or 3 
days, and possibly stay even longer or perhaps return there, if this 
should be desired by the English Ambassador there. 

Koster 


No. 269 


6693/H098998-99 : 
Memorandum by the Deputy Director of the Economic Department 


TOP SECRET Beruin, February 19, 1934 


The Foreign Minister summoned me on the morning of February 
16 and told me that on the basis of the representations made by 
Herren Thyssen, Daitz, and Rosenberg the Reich Chancellor had 
decided that Herr Ferdinand Heye is to be empowered to conduct 
the negotiations for the purpose of restoring trade relations with 
Manchukuo. The gentlemen mentioned had already prepared an ap- 
propriate draft telegram for Tokyo; he (the Foreign Minister) had 
then made a number of changes in this draft. Since, however, such 
negotiations strongly affected the interests of the Reich Minister for 
Food and Agriculture (soybeans), it was probably necessary to in- 
form this office, too, before sending the telegram, so that the Reich 
Food Minister would have the opportunity of registering any 
objections. 

On the instructions of the Foreign Minister, I thereupon informed 
Ministerialdirektors Moritz and Koehler of the Reich Ministry for 
Food and Agriculture accordingly. Ministerialdirektor Moritz, as 
was to be expected, raised very strong objections, from the point of 
view of the regulations applying to oils and fats, to any agreements 


*Not printed (6693/H098994-95). 
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which would strongly affect the plans of the Reich Ministry for Food © 
and Agriculture particularly concerning soybeans. As he informed 
me by telephone on the morning of February 17, he submitted these 
objections to his Minister in a written memorandum. The Reich 
Food Minister for his part took the view, which he also communicated 
to Foreign Minister von Neurath, that no obligations of any sort 
regarding the importation of large amounts of soybeans from Man- 
chukuo could be justified from the standpoint of the domestic economy 
but that otherwise the further treatment of the matter was the affair 
of the Foreign Ministry. By instruction of the Foreign Minister, 
the telegram was then sent with the addendum that the authorization 
which it contained for Herr Heye did not free him of the obligation 
to submit any and all agreements to the Reich Government for 
approval before they were formally concluded.? 

Uricu 


? This telegram, sent as No. 16 of Feb. 17 (6693/H098997), reads as follows: 


“At the wish of the Reich Chancellor: 

“Heye is empowered, as provisional German commissioner, to usher in a trade 
relationship between Germany and Manchukuo in accordance with the economic 
plan drawn up here. 

“Heye is to be accorded every support. Contradictory measures are to be 
stopped. Consuls are to receive appropriate instructions. 

“The Japanese Government and Koiso are to be informed. 

“Tt goes without saying that any agreements based on the above authorization 
will have to be submitted to the Reich Government for acceptance before being 
formally concluded. Please inform Heye expressly of this. Neurath.” 


No. 270 


3154/670732-33 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


BEruin, February 20, 1934. 


This morning the Foreign Minister together with the Reichswehr 
Minister received Mr. Eden? who was accompanied by the British 
Ambassador and by Mr. Strang, his personal adviser. The Foreign 
Minister began by declaring that we greatly desired a disarmament 
convention, a convention which would meet our demands and which 
we could live up to and therefore sign in good conscience; next, 
that we welcomed the English and Italian steps? and considered 
the existence of both plans to be an essential step forward. The 
Foreign Minister then asked Mr. Eden about his impressions in 
Paris. 

Mr. Eden reported that he had found M. Doumergue and M. Bar- 
thou to be generally reasonable and conciliatory. The French Gov- 


1 See document No. 268, footnote 1. Eden had arrived in Berlin on Feb. 19. 
2 See document No. 228, footnote 2, and document No. 164, footnote 2. 
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ernment, too, desires a disarmament convention, but it is not at all 
enthusiastic over the English plan and during the conversations ref- 
erence was repeatedly made to the Italian plan, especially on the part 
of Barthou. What displeases the French most about the English 
plan is that Germany is to rearm at the same time that France is 
to disarm in a substantial way. The Italian plan at least calls for 
German rearmament only, without simultaneous French disarmament. 
The chief concern of the French statesmen, however, is over German 
paramilitary organizations (SA and SS). A disarmament conven- 
tion with France would be feasible only if French worries in this 
regard were removed. Mr. Eden asked if we could be accommodat- 
ing on this point. The Foreign Minister pointed to our liberal offer 
with regard to supervising the military character of these organiza- 
tions and explained that it would of course be necessary to establish 
the definition of military character before concluding the convention. 
As to other matters in connection with this point, he referred to the 
conversation with the Reich Chancellor scheduled for this afternoon.? 

The Foreign Minister then developed the 3 points with which we 
find fault in the English plan—a 10-year period for the convention, 
postponement of aerial disarmament for 2 years, and German re- 
entry into the League of Nations. Other points in the English con- 
vention were also touched on. Mr. Eden showed understanding for 
German ideas emphasizing, however, that he was not authorized to 
negotiate about any possibilities for altering the English plan. We 
asked him if he could explain to us why the French Government 
insisted in its memorandum of January 1,‘ as well as in its last aide- 
mémoire,> on letting German rearmament take place only after the 
reorganization of the Reichswehr. Mr. Eden was unable to furnish 
precise information, but thought that this demand grew out of the 
French desire to gain as much time as possible and was therefore 
related to the old idea of a probationary period which had been 
rejected in England. 

Mr. Eden emphasized how desirable it was to obtain complete 
clarity on Germany’s appraisal of the English proposal and on achiev- 
ing, if at all possible, agreement on the English proposal in order to 
lay a foundation for auspicious negotiations with France. 

The discussion revealed that for France the question of the SA 
outranks all other considerations, whereas for England it is the ques- 
tion of air armaments.® 


Btitow 


® See document No. 271. 
“See document No. 159, footnote 2. 
* See document No. 266, footnote 2. 


°For the British record of this conversation, see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 304, enclosure 1. : 
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3650/813338-51 
Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 


Rk. 1867. 


Recorp or THE Conversation Berwepn roe Reicu CHANCELLOR AND 
THE British Casrner Memper, Mr. A. Even, Lorp Privy SEat, on 
Fepruary 20, 1934, From 4:30 p. mM. ro 6:15 P. M., IN THE ReIcH 
CHANCELLERY 


Present: 


The Reich Chancellor 

The Foreign Minister, Freiherr von Neurath 

Reichswehr Minister von Blomberg 

Herr von Ribbentrop 

The Lord Privy Seal, Mr. A. Eden 

The English Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps 

The Head of the League of Nations Section in the English 
Foreign Office, Mr. Strang 

Interpreter: Ministerialrat Dr. Thomsen 


The Reich Chancellor welcomed the representative of the British 
Government and expressed his satisfaction at discussing with him 
the questions at issue. 

Mr. Eden expressed thanks for the amiable reception prepared for 
him in Berlin. The English Government had asked the French, 
German, and Italian Governments that he be received because it was 
concerned about the failure so far to bring about a disarmament 
agreement. The English Government was filled with a true desire 
for peace. Whoever had participated in the war in the trenches 
would be particularly conscious of this wish. 

The aim of the English Government, which it had pursued with © 
the memorandum on the disarmament question,’ was to bring the 
nations closer to one another. He had to concede that individual 
points of the English memorandum could not satisfy all interested 
parties equally. The French Government had plainly expressed this 
feeling. It was necessary, however, for all sides to make sacrifices 
and be cooperative. Therefore, the English Government attached 
importance to having an agreement brought about since this would 
assure health and recovery of all the European nations. To be sure, 
English trade had made progress, but the English Government did 
not close its eyes to the fact that total world trade was still declining. 

The English Government hoped that after a thorough study of 


1 See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
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the memorandum the German Government would decide to accept 
the memorandum on condition that the other nations also agreed to it. 

The Reich Chancellor made reference to the points of view which 
had come to the fore so clearly after the breakthrough of the national 
movement in Germany and which he was bound to advocate. We 
were entitled to the same basic claims for ourselves that were ac- 
corded all the other nations. Among these he understood, above all 
else, the guarantee of complete sovereignty. 

He was very glad that Mr. Eden had personally participated in 
the war, for he could consequently assume right away that he had 
more understanding for Germany’s situation. The frame of mind 
of the men who now governed Germany was not the same as that 
of the men who were to blame for the revolution of 1918. In contrast 
to them, the new German Government defended fanatically the prin- 
ciple of national honor, a principle which was not in contradiction 
to the will to maintain peace. If other governments referred to 
the mandate which they had received from their people, he had an 
even greater right to call himself the mouthpiece of the entire Ger- 
man people. He was bound by the will of 40 million Germans 
who supported him and had given him the assignment to work for 
the preservation of peace. 

The peace treaties resulted in a great number of differences between 
us and other nations. In his opinion, however, these differences were 
not of the sort that could justify the danger of a war. There had 
always been differences between nations. History taught, however, 
that such differences had led to war only in the rarest cases. It was 
therefore very frivolous for the other side always to speak of the 
danger of war in discussing the differences existing between Germany 
and other nations. The problems which confronted us could also 
be solved without the use of military force. A general pacification 
of Europe was not possible, however, if the condition of inferiority 
in which Germany was being kept was maintained. Therefore a 
disarmament convention was of value only if it were concluded be- 
tween states with equal rights. International guarantees had no 
significance if the state affected by a breach of the convention could 
not defend itself; therefore, the possibility of defense was the abso- 
lute prerequisite for the entry into force of international guarantees. 

The English air forces are at present considered qualitatively 
the best in the world. However, they are quantitatively inferior to 
the French air force. This was a situation which Germany had no 
interest in seeing perpetuated. 

It had to be stressed time and again that our demands in the field 
of military aviation did not have an aggressive character. We were 
willing to renounce possession of airplanes for military purposes if 
all other Powers did the same, for it would seem to us far more useful 
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_ if the tremendous sums for armament purposes were put to a better 


use. But we could not seriously believe that the other armed nations 
were willing to disarm. The French Government appeared to con- 
sider its task to be that of putting the blame on others in this matter. 
It evidently still failed to realize that we had no reasons of any sort 
for an aggressive attitude toward France. The question of Alsace- 
Lorraine was settled. No German soldier would be sent to the battle- 
field for Alsace-Lorraine. After settlement of the Saar question, 
there would be no conflicts of a territorial kind*between Germany 
and France. It had also been shown that the conflict between Ger- 
many and Poland was based on disputes which could be solved by 
other than military means. But not all the other nations approach 
the solution of differences in the same spirit as the German nation, 
presumably because the risk which they would assume by a solution 
by force does not matter to them. The will to peace would doubt- 
less gain in importance if the conviction prevailed everywhere that 
an attack involved most severe casualties. When the German na- 
tionalists assumed power, propaganda everywhere claimed that the 
danger of war was imminent. Actually, however, these German na- 
tionalists had offered all the other nations their hand in peace. On 
the other hand, the nationalists in other countries could evidently 
strike only a warlike note, thereby achieving a cheap success. 

The equality of rights demanded by Germany did not mean a 
disturbance but, on the contrary, the restoration of the European equi- 
librium, which England should be particularly interested in since she 
was the only Power which could take a stand against any disturber 
of the peace equally and without taking sides. England’s involvement 
in the world economy and her interest in its undisturbed progress 
were well known. From this there followed with inescapable logic 
England’s interest in the creation of a military equilibrium in Europe. 

Mr. Eden indicated that the English Government fully recognized 
the German standpoint and also tried to do it justice. He understood 
how difficult it was for Germany to accept the English proposal in 
the matter of the air forces. Nevertheless, this proposal provided for 
Germany’s right to establish an air force in the event that, after the 
passage of 2 years, the agreement of the other Powers to total abolition 
of the military air forces had not been obtained. 

As far as Germany’s security was concerned, he would point out that 
the English Government had also assumed the obligation in the Lo- 
carno Treaty to guarantee this security. He hoped that the German 
Government recognized this. The demand of the German nation for 
equality of rights grew out of the natural instinct of a great and 
proud people. In the case of the French demand for security, how- 
ever, fear and memory played a decisive role. The French Ministers 
with whom he had negotiated in Paris desired the conclusion of a 
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disarmament agreement. However, they had characterized the ques- 
tion of handling the SA and SS as one of the difficulties caused by the 
English memorandum which were still blocking the conclusion of a 
convention. It would greatly increase the willingness of the French 
Government to come to an agreement if the German Government were 
able to give definite assurances in this matter. 

The Reich Chancellor took issue with the fact that at least 4 years 
would pass before the organization of the German air defense could 
be effectively takeit in hand, according to the proposal of the English 
memorandum. That was not the equality of rights which we claimed. 
The German Government did not believe that other nations would 
abolish their air forces. This was something which no government 
could be expected to do. The reduction of a particular type of 
weapon, in any event, could be the subject of negotiations only if a 
number of nations possessed a relatively equal number of these special 
weapons. 

The German Government fully recognized the desire of the English 
Government to accommodate us. However, the condition of German 
defenselessness in the air could not be maintained any longer owing to 
the acute danger involved. 

Mr. Eden said he was not authorized to alter the English memo- 
randum. However, he was interested in our making concrete proposals 
to him. His task of making the English Government understand our 
position in the matter of air defense would be greatly facilitated if 
the German Government gave binding assurances with respect to 
its interpretation of the Locarno Treaty and the character of the SA 
and SS. 

The Reich Chancellor stated very emphatically that every treaty 
under which Germany had placed her signature would be scrupulously 
observed. A treaty which did justice to our demand for granting of 
defensive weapons would also be meticulously observed by us. He 
was ready to declare now and for all time to come that in case a 
disarmament convention was agreed upon, the SA and SS would 
be put under a supervision based on reciprocity in accordance with 
the following 5 points: 

. No possession of arms, 

. no training with arms, 

. no field maneuvers, 

. no concentration in camps, 

. no use of training personnel of the Reichswehr. 


He could not concede the correctness of the French assertion that 
such supervision was not feasible. What went on in the SA and SS 
could not escape supervision. 

The method tried in Geneva of including the so-called paramilitary 
formations in the armed forces had been basically wrong. Either the 
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other side had to accept the assurances about the nonmilitary character 
of the formations or else we would be placed under the necessity of 
now actually giving military training to these formations included 
in our armed forces. He had demanded the increase of the Reichs- 
wehr to 300,000 men because he did not desire to have two armies 
exist in Germany alongside one another. 

Mr. Eden then went into the problem of the League of Nations. 
The English Government was convinced of the usefulness of an inter- 
national institution for the adjustment of differences, such as the 
League of Nations, and desired Germany’s cooperation. To be sure, 
other nations, too, had turned their back on the League of Nations 
or did not belong to it; but he could not visualize the League of 
Nations doing fruitful work without Germany’s cooperation. The 
English Government therefore considered the question of Germany’s 
re-entry into the League of Nations to be particularly important. 

The Reich Chancellor remarked in this connection that he had 
already in his speech of May 17? hinted at the possibility that Ger- 
many would leave the League of Nations if she were kept indefinitely 
in a situation of inferiority and discrimination. Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations had therefore not occurred with- 
out preparation. It had been the logical consequence of the policy 
of national honor which he had pursued. He could not imagine that 
any other nation concerned with its honor would have acted differently 
from Germany in such a situation. He assumed that this was par- 
ticularly the case with the English people. There could not be any 
thought of cooperation by Germany in the League of Nations unless 
Germany were guaranteed full equality of rights after conclusion 
of the disarmament convention, and unless the League of Nations were 
subjected to certain reforms which the German Government con- 
sidered unavoidable. The German Government was willing to enter 
into direct negotiations with the English Government on this matter. 

Mr. Eden countered this by saying that it would probably be more 
expedient if the reform of the League of Nations were undertaken 
only after Germany’s re-entry. This of course did not prevent the 
main member nations of the League from coming to an understand- 
ing, prior to this, about the type and extent of the reform. 

Returning to the disarmament convention, the Reich Chancellor 
stressed that a postponement of the whole question, if possible until 
autumn, was to be preferred if a speedy agreement was not possible. 
Perhaps by that time the unstable conditions of government in certain 
countries would have given way to a gradual pacification. Thus, the 
French Government apparently was making an effort to find as 
many difficulties as possible, in what was essentially a simple problem, 


2 See yol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 451. 
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out of fear of the opposition and in order to avoid a responsible 
decision. 

In conclusion, the Reich Chancellor stated that the German Govern- 
ment continued, as in the past, to accept the English memorandum as 
a basis, and it was willing to show every kind of consideration in the 
question of the SA and SS insofar as it involved establishing their 
nonmilitary character. Naturally, a dissolution of these formations 
was out of the question. 

(Interjection by Mr. Eden: That was never requested by the Eng- 
lish Government.) 

The German Government is furthermore willing to agree that the 
destruction of the French weapons of aggression should start only 
after a period of 5 years. In return, the German Government re- 
quires that it be granted means of defense against air attacks. The 
size of these means of defense would have to be a subject for negotia- 
tion. Since the German Government does not have any aggressive 
designs, it is willing to recognize any European bloc which can be 
considered a guarantee factor for the preservation of the peace. If 
the English Government should participate in building up such a 
position of guarantee, England’s attitude in this respect would never 
be considered as unfriendly by the German Government. 

The German Government states that it recognizes all the obliga- 
tions it has assumed. The re-entry of Germany into the League of 
Nations is contingent, in the opinion of the German Government, 
upon the solution of the question of a convention. 

The German Government was exclusively motivated by the aspira- 
tion to obtain the recognition of Germany as a nation with equal 
rights. 

The Reich Chancellor stated that for 14 years he had advocated 
the idea of an understanding between Germany and England, al- 
though he had met with vigorous resistance on this matter within 
Germany. He had therefore been particularly hurt that his taking 
over the government had met with such an unfriendly reaction in 
England. He was of the opinion that owing to their spiritual and 
racial kinship the two nations were predestined for harmonious 
cooperation in sincere friendship. 

Mr. Eden associated himself with this opinion of the Reich Chan- 
cellor with sincere words of thanks.’ 


Recorded: 
THOMSEN 


* For the British record of this conversation, see British Documents, 2nd ser. 
yol. v1, document No. 304, enclosure 2. ; 
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No. 272 
8115/E580363-64 
The German Youth Leader to the Vice Chancellor 


Bertin, February 20, 1934. 
IT Vat. 185. 


Dear Vice CHANCELLOR: In confirmation of our conversation of 
today, I am herewith stating the following as an indication of my will- 


_ Ingness to reach an agreement and as a basis for the necessary inclu- 


sion of the Catholic youth organization in the Hitler Youth: 


1. The Hitler Youth as such, like the entire National Socialist party, 
stands on the ground of positive Christianity. Religious education 
by both faiths is expressly recognized by the Hitler Youth. 

2. The leadership of the Hitler Youth is willing to guarantee the 
Catholic Youth every opportunity for spiritual care by the Church. 
At the same time, it will keep religious instruction from being given 
within the framework of political discussions. Nor will it therefore 
tolerate attacks on the Catholic creed or the Church being made by 
elements from the Hitler Youth. Moreover, it will refrain from all 
attacks against the representatives of the Church insofar as these 
ee have not, for their part, directly challenged the Hitler 

outh. 

3. As long as no fundamental regulation concerning the division of 
Sunday has been made, the Hitler Youth will make it possible for its 
Catholic members to fulfill their religious duties (Sunday worship). 
To facilitate a division between divine service and marching, it intends 
to make special local arrangements with the parochial authorities. 

4. On the condition that the members of the Catholic youth organ- 
izations are included in the Hitler Youth, the leadership of the Hitler 
Youth is willing to give its Catholic members, as well, the opportunity 
for religious activity on the same afternoon on which the Protestant 
members of the Hitler Youth are released for religious education. On 
the further condition that this educational work is of a purely religious 
character, it assures such educational work particular support. 
The Hitler Youth leader, no matter what denomination he belongs to, 
must in principle possess the right to attend these lectures. 

5. With an inclusion of the members of the Catholic youth organiza- 
tions in the Hitler Youth and the consequent restriction of the de- 
nominational organization to the purely religious area, the leadership 
of the Hitler Youth is willing to urge its members to promote such 
a purely religious organizational activity. 


I wish to request you to refrain for the time being from publishing 
these “basic prerequisites.” The time should be set after another 
discussion. I hope, Herr Vice Chancellor, that I have been of service 
to you with these data. 


Yours, etc. Ba.pur von ScuiracH 
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No. 273 
8650/818352-58 
Memorandum by an Official of the Reich Chancellery 


Rk. 1868. 


Recorp or THE SECOND CoNnvERSATION BETWEEN THE ReIcH CHAN- 
CELLOR AND THE British Caninet Memper, Mr. A. Enen, Lorp 
Privy Sra, on Fesruary 21, 1934, From 3:00 P. M. To 4:30 P. M., 
IN THE BritisH EMpBassy 


Persons present: 
The Reich Chancellor 
The Foreign Minister, Freiherr von Neurath 
Reich Minister Hess 
The Lord Privy Seal, Mr. A. Eden 
The English Ambassador, Sir Eric Phipps 
The Head of the League of Nations Section in the English 
Foreign Office, Mr. Strang 
Interpreter: Ministerialrat Dr. Thomsen 


The Reich Chancellor, reverting to the conversation of the pre- 
ceding day,: declared that the German Government actually did not 
attach particular importance to seeing the destruction of French 
offensive weapons started, being convinced that the French Govern- 
ment was fundamentally unwilling to disarm. Assuming that a 
disarmament convention for a period of 10 years could be concluded, 
the German Government would be agreeable to having the destruc- 
tion of French offensive weapons actually begin only after the con- 
vention had run for 5 years. 

On the other hand, the German Government [he said] would have 
to insist further on its demand that it be allowed, even at this time, 
to have a certain number of pursuit planes for defense purposes. 
Rejection of this demand would be considered by the German Gov- 
ernment as being tantamount to the canceling of any concession which 
might possibly be offered in another field. The granting of the 
demand need not prejudice later decisions. The German Govern- 
ment was willing now, as in the past, to agree to complete disarma- 
ment. It was prepared to set the quantity of defensive air armament 
at a figure which France could not interpret as a threat to its security, 
even assuming that defensive aircraft could be used for offensive 
purposes. 

The number of German defensive aircraft, he declared, would have 
to be in a certain proportion to the strength of the air forces available 
to Germany’s neighbors; in this connection he, the Reich Chancellor, 


7 Document No. 271. 
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characterized Russia’s and Japan’s position on the whole problem 
of disarmament as a factor which someday could jeopardize the 
permanent value of all decisions arrived at in Western Europe. 

The German Government did not intend, he said, to press military 
demands which it knew to be unrealistic from the political point of 
view. It therefore proposed that Germany be permitted a com- 
plement of defensive air armaments the numerical strength of which 
would be 30 percent of the total defensive air armament of all its 
neighbors. The German defensive air force computed on this basis 
should, however, not exceed 50 percent of that of France. 

After the disarmament convention had been in force for 5 years, 
a decision could still be made as to whether air forces were to be 
entirely abolished or whether such a ban should extend only to 
bombers. In this connection, the Chancellor stressed once more that 
Germany was demanding only defensive aircraft and certain quan- 
tities of antiaircraft artillery. Germany’s demand for defensive air 
armament could never be interpreted as an aggressive move. Granted 
that such permission would strengthen Germany’s armed forces, it 
would, however, thus give every German the feeling that Germany 
was no longer as heretofore totally defenseless against enemy attack. 

The Chancellor then recapitulated the five points with respect to 
which he would be willing to place the SA and SS under a system of 
supervision. It would not be difficult to establish supervision over 
the SA and SS, since it merely involved discovering basic violations. 
By way of illustration, the Reich Chancellor stated that it was much 
more difficult to determine whether the permitted limit of a certain 
type of weapon had been exceeded, than to check whether the SA and 
SS were in possession of such a weapon at all. 

He said he had learned from history that it was a mistake to create 
a second army alongside the regular armed force of a state. It 
was his intention not to repeat this mistake. For this reason, he had 
proposed an increase in the strength of the Reichswehr to 300,000 
men. The German Government felt it was entirely feasible to bring 
about, by a system of guarantee treaties, an accord aiming at mutual 
protection against aggression. The French Government was in 
the habit of stressing not only the threat to its own security but also 
of asserting that it had to watch over the rights and the security of 
its allies. The accord between Germany and Poland,’ he said, demon- 
strated that France’s allies felt less threatened in their security than 
did France. The parliamentary system in France had produced the 
result that every French Government attempted to appease the re- 
sistance offered by the opposition at home by adopting a most 
aggressive tone toward Germany. Thus, from many years of a 
perience, the German people received the impression that France’s 


7 Document No. 219. 
' 455080—59——38 
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sole aspiration is to keep Germany permanently in a state of in- 
feriority and discrimination. Even in France they would have to 
realize that such a policy could not be pursued permanently. The 
Reich Chancellor illustrated this attitude of French policy by giving 
a detailed account of the French Government’s rejection of German 
proposals for a mutually satisfactory solution of the Saar problem.’ 

Mr. Eden declared that the British Government in its present 
situation was motivated by two interests: It desired to conclude a 
disarmament convention because it saw in it a guarantee for the 
preservation of peace, and it had to insist that a real reduction of 
armaments must form an integral part of this convention. He real- 
ized that the latter objective would be difficult to achieve, but he was 
certain that the British Government would agree to a disarmament 
convention only if such were the case. 

Mr. Eden then summarized the proposals which the Chancellor 
had presented to him and suggested as his personal opinion that as 
soon as possible there should be’a conference of the leading statesmen 
of the principal Powers, including a representative of Poland and 
one of the Little Entente, in order to work for an agreement on the 
basis of the views exchanged so far. The British Government was 
of the opinion that an exchange of written memoranda was no longer 
suitable for advancing substantially the problem under discussion. 

The Reich Chancellor did not think that holding such a conference 
was opportune. He expressed the opinion instead that the next ob- 
jective should be to bring about agreement between England, Ger- 
many, and Italy. He realized, to be sure, that the French would 
then feel as if they had been maneuvered into a position of isola- 
tion. This, however, could be tactically overcome by having the 
British Government, after Mr. Eden had learned the view of the 
Italian Government, proceed on the following course:. 

As a result of Mr. Eden’s round of visits, the English Govern- 
ment would state that it was aware of the deep concern of the 
French Government regarding the military character of the SA and 
the SS, whereas, on the other hand, the German Government could 
not accept the fact that it would not be permitted possession of de- 
fensive air armament for 2 more years. The English Government 
would therefore propose that Germany should declare its willingness 
to furnish assurances on the nonmilitary character of the SA and SS 
in accordance with the five points mentioned earlier. At the same time, 
Germany would state its agreement to the postponement, for 5 years, 
of the start in the destruction of French offensive weapons. If these 
German declarations and assurances should be given, the English 
Government would be willing, for its part, to waive the 2-year period 


* See document No. 116. 
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during which Germany was not allowed to have any defensive air 
armament and to use its influence with the French Government to 
the same effect. Should these proposals, which for tactical reasons 
would originate with England, still fail to satisfy the French Gov- 
ernment, he, the Reich Chancellor, would be ready to agree to hav- 
ing the English Government, in view of the increase in the strength 
of the German Reichswehr to 300,000 men, propose a reduction of 
50,000 in the strength of the German police forces. 

Mr. Eden let it be known that the French Government had asked 
him to stop in Paris on his way home from Rome to London. In 
view of the results of the present conversation, however, he felt it 
advisable not to comply with this request, but to return directly from 
Rome to London in order to report immediately to his Government.‘ 

Recorded : 
THOMSEN 


“For the British record of this conversation see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. vi, document No. 305, enclosure. 


No. 274 
7894/B572393-95 
The Director of Department IT to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


URGENT Berurn, February 21, 1934—6:15 p. m. 
No. 55 zu II SG 9138;? 

914,? Ang. 1. 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Voigt. 

To supplement the semi-official communiqué,’ I would like to em- 
phasize the following points from the reports of the Consulate in 
Geneva on the meeting of the Committee of Three* for preparation 
of the Saar plebiscite. 

(1) The preparatory work rendered by the report of Knox and 
the Geneva Secretariat was insufficient. Knox’s report merely con- 
tained the suggestion of bringing in 3 to 4 thousand foreign troops or 
police to ensure a free vote. The questionnaire of the Secretariat was 
incomplete. The Italians proposed the immediate appointment of a 
Plebiscite Commission. Madariaga® disputed the need for such a 


111 SG 913: Not printed (7894/H572391). 

211 SG 914: Not printed. (7894/E572392). ; 

*The semi-official communiqué of Feb. 17, as published in the Saarbricker 
Landeszeitung, is filmed on M159/M005342. 

“See document No. 222, footnote 2. : 

5 Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish Ambassador in France, member of the 
Committee of Three. He was later replaced on the Council and in the Com- 
mittee by Julio Lépez Olivan. 
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commission and kept on making proposals which were plainly 
aimed at delaying the actual inception of preparatory measures—for 
instance, applying to The Hague Court for a ruling on certain ques- 
tions of law. Finally, agreement was reached on appointing a Pleb- 
iscite Commission and also a Committee of Jurists, the latter to 
render opinions on a number of questions formulated by the Com- 
mittee of Three. Nothing could be learned so far about the names 
of the six proposed jurists, of whom three would constitute the Com- 
mittee of Jurists, nor about the questions to be submitted to the 
Committee of Jurists. The question of how responsibility is to be 
divided between Council, Governing Commission, and Plebiscite Com- 
mission would be decided only after the jurists had rendered their 
opinion. 

(2) Knox, who was asked to appear officially only at the last meet- 
ing of the Committee of Three, did not present any new points. When 
asked whether his proposals reflected the unanimous opinion of the 
Governing Commission he answered in the negative, whereupon the 
Committee asked him to have the Governing Commission draw up a 
report. 

(3) The Italians termed a trip of the Committee of Three to the 
Saar Territory not feasible but advocated an early appointment of a 
Plebiscite Commission which would go into action at once in the Saar 
Territory. The Italians, of their own accord, also want to appoint a 
Consul in Saarbriicken in order to obtain unbiased reports, since, in 
Testa’s® opinion also, the responsible Italian Consul at Metz is 
unable at present to judge adequately the situation in the Saar 
Territory. On this point Biancheri also reported that he had dis- 
cussed the matter with Knox, and that an exequatur would issue from 
the Saar Government shortly. 

(4) The Italians wish to undertake all possible efforts to have the 
plebiscite take place in January 1935. 

(5) The Italians have been given the details about the evil of the 
émigrés, elements alien to the Saar Territory—specifically, the employ- 
ment of several émigrés in the Government—and they were advised 
that Germany is going to make a protest about this very soon. Bian- 
cheri mentioned that Knox himself in a private conversation had ad- 
mitted that four German émigrés were employed in the Saar Govern- 
ment. Actually, their number is much larger.’ 

K6rxa 
* See document No. 96 and footnote 4. 


"This telegram was also sent to the Embassy i i 
as No. 61 (7894/E572396). sy in Paris as No. 98 and to London 
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No. 275 


9210/H647774-77 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


A 453 Moscow, February 21, 1934. 
Received February 24. 
P IV Ru. 954. 


PoutricaL Rerortr 


Subject: Visit of Polish Foreign Minister Beck to Moscow. 


With reference to my dispatch A 380 of Feb. 15.2 

Regarding the genesis of the visit by the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Litvinov told me that the Polish Government had told him of its 
wish that, after the numerous visits to other foreign capitals, he 
might also stop over once in Warsaw, too, instead of always only 
passing through. He had replied that he could not do that, since 
so far not even the visit of Foreign Commissar Chicherin in 1925 
had been returned. The Polish Government had thereupon promptly 
decided to dispatch M. Beck to Moscow. I have some doubts whether 
this story is fully in accordance with the truth and whether the initia- 
tive did not lie rather with the Russian side, because of the news from 
Warsaw and in view of the strong Russian interest in a counter- 
thrust against the German-Polish agreement. 

The predominating Russian interest in the visit and the tendency 
to bring it as much as possible into view in contrast to the German- 
Polish agreement was at any rate quite evident in the treatment here. 
M. Beck was much acclaimed during his 8 days’ stay. The Soviet 
press sought to underscore the importance of the first visit of a Polish 
Foreign Minister to the Soviet Union to the greatest possible extent 
by flaring headlines, and both the manner in which the guests were 
received and the press publicity were cleverly designed to flatter 
Polish vanity. Litvinov also spoke to me with great satisfaction and 
emphasized that the visit was of a very cordial nature. According 
to what one hears elsewhere, however, the Poles apparently attempted 
to keep the meeting on the level of a courtesy visit and the concrete 
political result, in spite of repeated and extended conversations, ap- 
pears to be meager. Neither? was the extension of the Russian- 
Polish Non-Aggression Pact for the duration of the German-Polish 
agreement achieved, which was being talked about here, nor was a 
further understanding reached on the continuation of the action with 
regard to the Baltic States. The question of guaranteeing the in- 


1Not printed (9210/E647765-72). F ; ‘ 
2A marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting opposite the remainder of this 


paragraph reads: “I hope all this proves to be true.” 
*Cf. document No. 187. 
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dependence of the Baltic States is supposed to have been discussed, 
but as far as could be ascertained, the exchange of views brought no 
concrete result. Concerning Lithuania in particular, no accords seem 
to have been reached. Other Russians are consequently only thinly 
veiling their disappointment over the slight result. 

The joint communiqué * confirms the limited concrete significance 
of the visit. It says somewhat hazily that in the course of extended 
conversations Litvinov and Beck had talked about the general inter- 
national situation and, in particular, about all questions of common 
interest to Poland and the Soviet Union and this exchange resulted 
in agreement of views on many of these problems and questions. This 
suggests the conclusion that there are still many questions left on 
which the views of the two Governments are divergent. The com- 
muniqué goes on to stress the resolve of both Governments to con- 
tinue the policy of improving their relations and understanding. The 
basis of this policy was said to be the Non-Aggression Pact ® and 
the Convention on the Definition of an Aggressor. These treaties 
should be of as permanent a nature as possible. In their spirit both 
Governments were prepared to continue to cooperate in the main- 
tenance and safeguarding of world peace in the future, and, in doing 
go, they would devote particular attention to the maintenance of 
peaceful and normal relations in the eastern part of Europe, in which 
both Governments were more closely concerned. 

Thus, the political significance of the visit appears principally in 
the ostentatious gesture which demonstrates the political understand- 
ing achieved between Poland and the Soviet Union and the increased 
international prestige of the Soviet Union. The only concrete result 
is the promotion of the legations to embassies on both sides. The 
explicit mention in the communiqué that this had been initiated by 
the Polish Foreign Minister may perhaps be regarded as a slight Rus- 
sian reaction against the political reserve of the Poles. Besides, M. 
Litvinov, in talking to me, claimed that before the journey of Minister 
Beck no negotiation took place on the establishment of embassies and 
that Beck’s proposal had taken him by surprise. 

At the reception of Soviet and foreign press correspondents, M. Beck 
confined himself to having his secretary read the official communiqué 
and to referring with a few introductory phrases in general terms to 
the importance of the Polish-Russian rapprochement for the cause of 
the peace. To the great disappointment of the newspapermen the 
Minister declined to answer questions. 


NapDoLNy 


‘Text in Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. In, p. 75. 
: Polish-Soviet _Non-Aggression Pact, signed at Moscow July 25, 1932; text 
in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. CXXXVI, p. 41. 


*Signed at London, July 3, 1933; text in League of Nations Treaty ‘Series 
vol. CXLVII, p. 67. ‘ 
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No. 276 


7467/H180200/2-200/4 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Berwin, February 22, 1934. 
e.o. II Abr. 470. 


In today’s final talk between the Foreign Minister and Mr. Eden, 
attended also by the English Ambassador, Mr. Eden began by stating 
that after giving thought to how he should next proceed he had 
decided it would be best, if in his further talks, chiefly in Paris, he 
presented first the difficulties of the German Government and our 
fundamental views but kept to himself, for the time being, the concrete 
proposals for a solution which he had received from the Germans in the 
course of his conversations here. He then summarized the conversa- 
tions as follows: 


(1) Germany accepts the British memorandum as a basis, subject to 
reservations on specific points, as they were presented to him. 

(2) Germany’s position is that it cannot wait another 2 years to be 
ermitted to have defensive air armament. It therefore demands to 
ave military aircraft at the outset, and this in a quantity equal to 30 

percent of the combined military aircraft of its neighbors, but not in 
excess of 50 percent of France’s metropolitan air forces. Germany 
waives any claim to bomber aircraft for the time being and proposes 
that within 2 years the question be studied and decided as to whether 
bomber aircraft should be universally abolished and destroyed. 

(3) As for the SA and SS, Germany has made fresh promises in- 
tended to ensure the nonmilitary character of these organizations. 
Eden mentioned in this connection the five points mentioned by the 
Reich Chancellor (no arms, no training with arms, no field maneuvers, 
no training carried on by officers, no concentration in barracks or 
camps). ee | 

(4) Germany agrees to France’s retaining her present armament 
strength for a period of 5 years. 

(5) As regards supervision, the German position which is identical 
with that of the English remains unchanged (acceptance of a system 
of permanent and automatic supervision), its details to be laid down 
once there is agreement on the substantive provisions of the convention. 


The English Ambassador also mentioned the remark of the Reich 
Chancellor to the effect that we must insist on an army of 300,000 
and that the furthest we could go would be to reduce the police force 
by 50,000 men. Mr. Eden and the Ambassador, however, took note, 
after the Foreign Minister had made a special point of this, that 
this offer could only be considered as an extreme concession, and must 
not be taken into consideration at the present in the negotiations 
with other countries. 


1¥or the British record of this conversation see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 306, enclosure. See also document No. 360. 
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The Foreign Minister asked Mr. Eden to keep the German Govern- 
ment informed through the English Ambassador about the progress 
of his further conversations, especially those in Paris, so that in 
the German reply to the latest French aide-mémoire, which would 
have to be made soon, we could take into consideration the attitude 
of the present French Government.’ 

FROHWEIN 


? Document No. 266 and footnote 2. 

5 On Feb. 23, Frohwein requested the State Secretary’s approval for forwarding 
copies of this memorandum for confidential information to the Reichswehr Min- 
istry, Air Ministry, the Reich and Prussian Ministries of Interior, and to the 
Chief of Staff of the SA. Subsequently, however, the draft cover note was 
canceled for reasons explained in the following handwritten note: 

“On instructions by the State Secretary the memorandum is not to be for- 
warded through channels since the questions dealt with in the Eden conversa- 
tions have been discussed by the Reich Chancellor directly with the Ministers 
concerned. F[rohwein], Feb. 24.” (7467/H180201) 


No. 277 


7467/H180239-40 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


Rome (Quirinal), February 24, 1934—11:20 p. m. 
No. 52 of February 24 Received February 25—1:40 a. m. 
II Abr. 493. 


ConveErRsATION WitH Mussouint 


I carried out the instructions of telegram No. 56 of February 221 
today and informed Mussolini of the course of the discussions with 
Eden.? Mussolini seemed much impressed by the fact that Eden had 
not brought anything positive with him from Paris. He had con- 
stantly been pointing out in Paris lately that France must, without 
any more beating around the bush, take a position in line with the 
Italian memorandum * and by an agreement with Germany on this 
basis free the world for a while from the nightmare of the disarma- 
ment question. According to his information, France was already 
much nearer to the Italian memorandum than a short time ago, in 
any case, nearer than to the English memorandum.‘ The French ob- 
jections could be described in three words: Locarno, supervision, SA. 
With regard to Locarno he had always told the French that Italy had 
no objections to solemnly confirming her obligations once more. With 
respect to supervision he was trying to show the French that Germany 

*Not printed (7467/H180188-92). 

*See documents Nos. 271, 273, 276. 


* See document No. 178, footnote 2. 
“See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
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was quite ready to accept it on the condition that everybody did. The 
matter of the SA had thus far proved to be the most difficult. Mus- 
solini was much impressed by the Chancellor’s promise with regard 
to this and believed that this offer went very far and should really 
dispose of all the French objections. I have the impression, how- 
ever, that Mussolini did not feel particularly easy on this point, be- 
cause he fears that it may affect the Italian militia. In the case of 
the militia he could not agree to supervision to ensure that it was not 
armed and so forth, or to have it included in the effectives. The 
militia was to be sure armed, but was not a standing army—hence, in 
any case quite different from the SA and the SS, which comprised 
millions, while the militia was only of very limited strength and 
in the event of war most of it would be absorbed in the reserves called 
up at such time. Premilitary training of youth, which in Italy 
was carried on to some extent with weapons, must remain completely 
unimpeded. 

Mussolini stated that fundamentally his position with respect to 
the German demands remained completely unchanged. He expected 
hardly anything from the visit of Eden, with whom the first conver- 
sation will not be held till Monday, especially since the English 
approached the whole problem from the point of view of domestic 
politics. On the other hand, the moment was not unfavorable for 
forcing France to give in, since France, in view of her internal con- 
dition, was today quite incapable of becoming active externally and 
would even need years to overcome the state of internal convulsions. 
If France was absolutely unwilling, there was nothing to do but to 
adjourn the matter until the Greek calends, a solution that would be 
very dangerous for France, as he had repeatedly pointed out to the 


French. 
Hasse. 


No. 278 


5269/H324195-96 
Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy 


SECRET ? Rome, February 26, 1934. 


Tn the conversation with Mussolini on the 24th of this month,’ not 
only the disarmament question but also the Austrian question and 
the Danubian problem were touched upon to the extent that Mus- 
solini stated, in reply to a remark from me that the famous 


1This document from the files of the Embassy in Rome contains the marginal 
note: “Put in a sealed envelope. To the files. S[mend].” 
2? See document No. 277. 
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radio address of Herr Habicht * was not approved by the Berlin Gov- 
ernment, that he did not understand how a man like Habicht could 
be allowed to go on acting in this manner. Habicht did so much dam- 
age, particularly with respect to the German position that, in his 
opinion, the only right course would be to lock him up in an insane 
asylum. I thereupon remarked that, still, Habicht was really the per- 
son who had led National Socialism in Austria and to a certain extent 
had created it; consequently, he had the confidence of the Fihrer, and 
after all he had to have the right to resist with all the means at his 
command the suppression of National Socialism in Austria. One 
really must understand that it would be difficult for the Fiihrer, in view 
of the policy of the Government in Vienna with respect to National 
Socialism, to take a position against Habicht. Mussolini said that 
such considerations were in his opinion politically untenable. The 
same applied, in his opinion, to Rosenberg, in whose books there 
were certainly correct ideas but who presented himself to the outside 
world in a manner that was extremely dangerous for Germany. I then 
changed the subject and asked Mussolini about the outcome of Suvich’s 
conversations in Budapest,‘ hinting at the same time at rumors of 
a customs union or the like. Mussolini replied that he considered 
it indeed right to do everything in order to strengthen Hungary and 
Austria economically and to make them capable of holding out. This 
purpose was served by the efforts to bring the three countries into 
closer and more fruitful economic relations with each other. This, 
however, did not involve a customs union, which would be faced with 
the greatest difficulties, but rather a development of the bilateral re- 
lations between Italy and Hungary, Hungary and Austria, Austria 
and Italy. I asked Mussolini whether the Italian Danubian memo- 
randum * was being followed up further. He replied that it, too, as 
was known, was based on the principle of bilateral agreements, so that 
Italy’s endeavors regarding Austria and Hungary were entirely in 
line with the memorandum. I then suggested that perhaps the day 
would nevertheless arrive when Rome would again include Germany, 
too, in this complex of ideas. He concurred in this with great warmth, 
saying that of course only through the accession of Germany could the 
matter develop into something real, namely, an economic area of which 
the parts would actually complement each other. 


H[Assexx] 


*In an address delivered over the Munich radio on Feb. 19, Habicht had an- 
nounced a truce and demanded at the same time that the Austrian Government 
reply within 8 days to the question whether it was willing “to seek a path into 
a better German future together with the National Socialist movement.” If no 
satisfactory reply was received by Feb. 28 noon, the struggle would be resumed. 
The German press did not publish this address by Habicht (Vienna report A 487 
of Feb. 21: 8661/E606352-53). 

“See document No. 279. 

* See vol. I of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 
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No. 279 


8050/B578722-23 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 35 of February 26 Buparsst, February 26, 1934—11: 00 p. m. 
Received February 27—2: 00 a. m. 
IT It. 296. 


With reference to our telegram No. 34.1 

In today’s lengthy conversation with Kanya I obtained the im- 
pression that the subject of the political conversation on the occasion 
of Suvich’s visit was determined primarily by the endeavor of the 
Italians to fix the attitude of Hungary in the German-Austrian 
controversy. Kanya repeatedly emphasized, with the request for 
strictly confidential treatment, that he, as well as Gémbis, had this 
time, too, as they had time and again in the last few months, “stuck 
their necks out for us,” stressed their absolute neutrality in the 
Austrian question, and told Suvich plainly that the Hungarian 
Government was “not amenable to any arrangements that were di- 
rected in any way against Germany.” Suvich had expressed himself 
with the utmost anxiety about the influence of the Austrian question 
on German-Italian relations, had spoken of the growing nervousness 
of Mussolini on this point, and had stated with deep regret that the 
Reich Chancellor, about whom he had expressed himself almost 
with admiration, had thus far found no possibility for a solution. 

Ka4nya, who construes Suvich’s visit to Vienna? on his return 
trip as a warning directed at us, added that his deep anxieties, pre- 
viously expressed to me (see report A 20 of January 17*), were grow- 
ing daily. The reassuring statements which I had made to him at 
the time seemed to him to be based on too optimistic an appraisal of 
the situation. He just could not understand that a man who had been 
able to settle the problem of German-Polish relations, repeatedly de- 
scribed to him by Stresemann as insoluble, should not find the means 
of solving the Austrian problem, which was much more subject to his 
personal influence. I have the impression that Kanya, with respect 
to this, was again referring to the statements of December 13th of 
last year made by the Chancellor to Suvich.* 


17This telegram of Feb. 24 dealt with Suvich’s visit to Budapest which took 
. 21-23 (5753/H040035). 

eee cic way back ace Suvich stopped off in Vienna on Feb. 24 where he 
had a conversation with Chancellor Dollfuss and officials of the Austrian Foreign 
Ministry. Minister Rieth reported on this matter in telegram No. 24 sent 
from Vienna on Feb. 24 (5753/H040036-37). See also document No. 292. 

® Not printed (8737/H610128-32). 

“See document No. 126. 
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Kénya terminated this part of the conversation by pointing out 
with grave emphasis that in the event of an open German-Italian 
conflict over the German-Austrian question, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, setting aside all other considerations, would be forced to pursue 
“a brutal Hungarian policy,” without him as a Minister, to be sure. 

A written report® on the further content of the conversation will 
follow. 

MaAcKENSEN 


5 This report was dispatched on Feb. 27 (8050/E578738-43). 


No. 280 
7467 /H180243-44 
Senior Counselor Frohwein to General Schonheinz 


URGENT Berutn, February 26, 1934. 
CONFIDENTIAL e. o. II Abr. 496. 


My Dear Genera: With reference to our telephone conversation 
of today, I am sending you for your personal information copies of 
the two memoranda made by Muinisterialrat Thomsen of the con- 
versations between the Reich Chancellor and Eden on February 20 
and 21.2, I am also adding to this the memorandum I made of the 
final conversation between Foreign Minister von Neurath and Eden 
on February 23 [22]. AsI have already told you by telephone, there 
is nothing in Herr Thomsen’s memorandum of the second conversation 
about a 2-year period in which to decide about the abolition of bomber 
aircraft. According to Foreign Minister von Neurath, however, these 
disputed remarks were made by the Reich Chancellor at noon of 
the 22nd in the English Embassy, following luncheon; the reason 
why Herr Thomsen did not include this in his record is probably that 
he did not hear the conversation at this particular moment. The 
remark is said to have been made in this way, that the Chancellor 
declared we could make the concession to the English that for 2 
years the question was to be studied whether bomber aircraft should 
be abolished. The Reich Chancellor did not say explicitly that we 
would have to maintain-bomber aircraft in case the decision went 
against abolition, but this is to be implied from his remarks. Finally, 
I am enclosing a memorandum by State Secretary von Biilow of the 
first conversation between Foreign Minister von Neurath and Eden. 

Yours, etc. FROHWEIN 


*\No record of this telephone conversation has been found. 
? Documents Nos. 271 and 273. 

® Document No. 276. 

*Document No. 270. 
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No. 281 


8983/H626817 
The Chinese Minister in Germany to the Foreign Minister 


10609 R Beruin, February 26, 1934. 
IV Chi. 394. 


Dear Herr Reicu Minister: Of late I have often received infor- 
mation to the effect that both here and in East Asia efforts were 
being made to achieve German-Manchurian collaboration, especially 
in the economic sphere. Furthermore, in this connection the question 
of possible recognition of the so-called Manchukuo was being dis- 
cussed. 

These reports have a very disturbing effect on my Government. 
I have likewise received telegraphic reports from the Foreign Min- 
istry in Nanking that because of these efforts ill humor prevails in 
large groups in my fatherland. The way matters now stand it ap- 
pears that in German economic circles there is in part a certain lack 
of clarity concerning this problem of the three East Chinese prov- 
inces. 

It is my belief that the German Reich will not abandon its past 
friendly attitude toward China, and I should be grateful to Your 
Excellency if you could reassure me in this belief. 

Accept, Herr Minister, the assurance of my special consideration. 

Liv CHUNG-cHIEH 


1 See document No. 285 and footnote 2. 


No. 282 


2784/540311-12 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


BeEruin, February 27, 1934. 
RM 243. 


The Italian Ambassador called on me today in order, as he told 
me, to express his anxiety concerning the development of German- 
Italian relations. They had become worse than they had been in 
many years. 

I replied to Signor Cerruti, first, that we felt free from all blame 
in this turn of events. I had, indeed, learned with astonishment of 
the unheard-of tone that the Italian press had adopted toward us in 
the last few weeks, and since I knew that this could happen only 
at the direction of, or at any rate, with the toleration of the Italian 
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Government, I inferred from it the attitude of his Government toward 
us, This hostile tone was all the more incomprehensible to me since, 
on Signor Suvich’s visit here, we had also discussed thoroughly with 
him German-Austrian relations and our attitude toward the Austrian 
problem. 

Signor Cerruti then asked what would happen after February 28.* 
I replied that, if he meant conditions in Austria, I thought that for 
the present nothing at all would happen there. The three alleged 
to be in power at present, Dollfuss, Fey, and Starhemberg, would 
probably continue to scramble with each other for power in the state. 
We would watch this show calmly. Perhaps in the end a person 
would be left who actually possessed the authority to speak on foreign 
policy. 

Then, when Signor Cerruti said that Italian policy toward us might 
after all change if we did not change our attitude with respect to 
Austria, and when he added that in Paris they were making extensive 
attempts at rapprochement with Italy, I replied that we could not 
prevent Italy from orienting her policy whichever way she thought 
her interests were best protected. If he assumed, however, that with 
his threat of a change in Italy’s attitude toward us, he could make 
any impression on me, he was mistaken. I could assure him that we, 
too, were indeed in a position to pursue still a different policy. In 
view of the many interests we had in common with Italy, I would be 
sorry, to be sure, if things came to such a pass. But I would not 
hesitate a moment to pursue a different course if I saw that Italy 
no longer attached importance to maintaining good relations with 
us. Even from Italy I refused advice that was accompanied by 
threats, just as Mussolini would also do if, let us say, we should want 
to tell him that we intended to regulate our relations toward him in 
accordance with his attitude toward Yugoslavia. I thought, how- 
ever, that it would be well if they would speedily bring pressure to 
bear on the press and radio in Rome so that the aggressive tone of 
the last few weeks would be abandoned. 


v. N[guraty | 


*See document No. 126. 
7 See document No. 278, footnote 3. 
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No. 283 


7467/H180271-73 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
Rome (Quirinal), February 27, 1934—9: 55 p. m. 
No. 451 of February 27 Received February 28—1: 30 a. m. 


II Abr. 526. 


Had two talks of some length with Eden, the first one before his 
conference with Mussolini, the second one afterwards; ” part of the 
first was attended by French Ambassador Chambrun. Eden was 
visibly under the impression that Berlin was adopting a clear line 
with all sincerity, and the Italians also confirmed this impression to 
me after talking with Eden. The compactness of the views of the 
Chancellor, who, in close cooperation with the Reichswehr and Foreign 
Minister, manifested a firm determination to insist on minimum de- 
mands while stressing his desire for an understanding, made all the 
more of an impression on Eden since he had encountered in Paris 
great unsteadiness and was unable to ascertain any responsible govern- 
ment position, other than a certain fundamental intransigence. Eden 
indicated that the sole point on which he essentially differed with us 
was the question of air armament, with respect to which German de- 
mands went very far. As the familiar percentages (30 percent and 
50 percent) apparently had not become quite clear to him, I explained 
to him the matter once more with the aid of figures available here. 
The Hungarian disarmament delegate, Barcza, Minister to the Holy 
See, supplementing the Hungarian aide-mémoire of February 6, 
1934,3 which in principle expressed approval of the British memo- 
randum and is presumably known at your end, presented a further 
brief aide-mémoire, reiterating this approval but adding that the Hun- 
garian Government noted with regret that, in the matter of defense 
in the air, the principle of equality of rights was tied to imprecise 
conditions and was formulated in a manner which was unacceptable 
for Hungary in its exposed situation; for Hungary, possession of ef- 
fective air defense armament was an imperative need. In talking 
with the French Ambassador and me, Eden discussed the German 
position with remarkable fairness and impartiality and tried to allay 
French misgivings, especially on such questions as Locarno, a system 
of supervision, and the SA and SS. When it was intimated that the 


1 According to a minute of the Embassy in Rome the number should be 54. 

2 Of. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol vi, documents Nos. 320 and 322. 

2 This document and the aide-mémoire dated Feb. 27, referred to subsequently, 
were sent to the Foreign Ministry as enclosures to Hassell’s report of Mar. 1 
(7467/H180326-28) . 
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SA and SS were today in fact partly equipped with arms and were 
all militarily trained, Eden remarked that the Germans did not even 
dispute this but had in this very respect offered assurances for the 
future, as part of the convention’s provisions, to submit this to super- 
vision in the future; for France, the exceptional value of the con- 
vention would lie in obtaining just this kind of protection for the 
future, as otherwise Germany could do as it pleased in this respect. 
When Chambrun remarked that in the last analysis the SA and SS 
would even so represent huge reserves, I replied that by this token 
every male adult could basically be considered a reservist, but that 
the very difference between the German and the French situation lay 
in the existence of millions of reservists which France had trained 
during the past 15 years. With regard to supervision, Eden pointed 
to the willingness of the Germans if all others did likewise, and to 
their extremely liberal offers for supervision with respect to the SA 
and SS. He also correctly restated the German position on pre- 
serving the Locarno Pact intact. 

After conferring with Mussolini, Eden declared that he had found 
the latter somewhat more optimistic than he had expected on the 
prospects of coming to an understanding with France. He had been 
in agreement with him that every effort would now have to be made 
to bring France to an understanding either on the basis of the English 
or the Italian memorandum, or in accordance with the position out- 
lined to Eden by the Reich Chancellor. Mussolini had pointed out 
to Eden, too, that the French obviously were more favorably inclined 
toward the Italian than the British memorandum. In the meantime, 
what mattered was not discovering the differences between these three 
positions, identical in their essentials, but finding a solution based on 
them. This view is also reflected in the communiqué, issued this eve- 
ning, which mentions that Eden had informed Mussolini about his 
visits to Paris and Berlin, whereupon both statesmen had examined 
anew the Italian and English memoranda and had found themselves 
in agreement on the objectives to be attained and the prospects for 
finding a basis for a general accord. 

I gained the impression that Eden is not acquiring any really new 
points of view from his talks with the Italians and that he is going 
to Paris, whither he will depart tomorrow morning, without any great 
optimism. Chambrun plans to follow him the day after tomorrow. 
Eden hopes to report to the English Cabinet at the end of this week, 
in order to bring about, if possible, a fresh English initiative. Mus- 
solini, too, seems to have rejected the idea of starting conferences at 
this time with seven or eight powers, whereas in Eden’s opinion talks 
on a quadripartite basis are unacceptable to France. 
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Will wire report tomorrow or day after on Italian reaction to 
Eden’s visit. Soragna and the Foreign Ministry express themselves 
in a pessimistic vein. 

According to Eden, the visit of Suvich to London is expected for 
the end of March. 


Hassetnu 


“In telegram No. 55 of Feb. 28 Hassell reported on Suvich’s statements about 
the Eden visit (7467/H180285-86). 


No. 284 
8596/H603588-92 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the United States 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Bertin, February 27, 1934. 
No. 58 zu III A 630.1 


I. For your own information. 

The deterioration of the German foreign trade balance and the still 
stronger deterioration of the German foreign exchange situation make 
it necessary to try everything by means of negotiations to halt the 
further course of this threatening development. This must nat- 
urally be attempted, in particular, in the case of countries with 
which Germany has an unfavorable balance of trade and thus mainly 
with the United States. This all the more since the development of 
foreign trade in relation to the United States is especially unfavorable. 

In addition, before the start of the new negotiations with the foreign 
creditors in April,? it is desirable for objective and tactical reasons to 
find out definitely, by using a conspicuous example, whether the 
recognition that increased export possibilities must be opened to the 
debtor countries (which is constantly being stressed by the foreign 
creditors and has of late also been expressed by American statesmen) 
can be converted into practical reality. Our aim in the April nego- 
tiations with foreign creditors is to institute a comprehensive con- 
version of the German external debts in agreement with the creditors. 
For this action it is of decisive importance how the further prospects 
for the export of goods and for the foreign exchange situation are 
to be evaluated. 

II. Please inform the Government there immediately as follows: 
The German Government has learned with satisfaction of President 
Roosevelt’s statements during your conversation on January 22, 


TIT A 630: Not found. 
2The reference is to the Berlin negotiations between representatives of the 


Reichsbank and representatives of the foreign creditors, Apr. 27-May 29, 1934. 
? Cf. document No. 206. 
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that “America is ready to stimulate German exports and to 
negotiate about the matter,” and likewise of Roosevelt’s “general 
theory about balancing of imports and exports as applied to Germany.” 
The German Government is very glad to respond to the statement of 
willingness to negotiate on this subject and intends to send a delega- 
tion to Washington for this purpose. State Secretary Posse of the 
Reich Ministry of Economics has been designated as leader of the 
German delegation. The German delegation wishes to leave on March 
9 by the steamer Bremen, so that the negotiations could begin the 
middle of March in Washington. We request the Government there 
to inform us at once whether it agrees to the commencement of 
negotiations and to the time. 

The negotiations, in our opinion, should not be limited to separate 
wishes or points of complaint but should envisage a comprehensive 
regulation of German-American trade on a new basis, with the objec- 
tive of strengthening German exports, already conceded by President 
Roosevelt. With the imminent expiration of the fixed 10-year period 
of the German-American commercial treaty,‘ the necessity of such a 
new comprehensive settlement of trade relations would arise in any 
case. We do not consider it advisable, however, to hold off the start 
of such negotiations until the earliest possibility of giving notice 
of termination,® for a notice of termination could easily impart an 
unfriendly note to the succeeding negotiations. Moreover, waiting 
further is also impossible for Germany, since trade developments, 
particularly in relation to the United States, are becoming more and 
more unfavorable for Germany and directly counter to the trend 
mentioned by President Roosevelt. Thus, in January, German exports 
to the United States were reduced to about 14 million marks as com- 
pared with about 20 million marks in December 1933, whereas the 
United States exports to Germany amounted to about 41 million 
marks in January. With this figure the January exports of the 
United States are still above the monthly average for 1933, whereas 
German exports to the United States in January are almost 7 million 
marks below the monthly average for 1933. Considering this trade 
development and the existing payment obligations, Germany is con- 
fronted with the necessity for drastic measures in the field of trade 
policy. We would like to avoid, if possible, undertaking these meas- 
ures unilaterally, and would prefer to try to come to an understanding 
with the most important importing country on the basis of reciprocal 
expansion of trade; in doing this, to be sure, Germany must count on a 
very much greater expansion than the other way around, as President 


‘The Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular Ri i 
\ ‘ ghts between the U 
ca Aone at Meee Na Dec. 8, 1923; ratifications Beene 
. 14, ; ext printed in Papers Relating t i i 
United States, 1923, vol. 11, pp. 29-46. Fe gee eee 
i.e, Oct. 14, 1934. 
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Roosevelt after all has already acknowledged to you. The present un- 
tenable situation and the new negotiations with the foreign creditors 
scheduled for April, regarding a new regulation of German payments 
abroad, make it necessary for us to propose an early beginning of 
the negotiations. Since, according to a Reuter report of February 26, 
President Roosevelt is just now occupied with working out a com- 
prehensive foreign trade program, and Secretary of State Hull has 
said that Congress is to be asked for authorization to carry on tariff 
negotiations with other countries, we would assume that the proposed 
time will also be acceptable to the Government there. Furthermore, 
as far as the time is concerned, we are in somewhat of a predicament 
to the extent that State Secretary Posse will be dispensable here only 
in March and must in any event leave there on April 1. 

ITT. Please report by telegram concerning the reception given our 
proposal. Posse will probably be accompanied by a representative 
each from the Foreign Ministry, the Reich Finance Ministry, the 
Reich Ministry of Economics, and the Reich Ministry of Agriculture. 
We will probably inform the American Ambassador here tomorrow 
about the content of the above instruction. 

NeEvrATH 


* Ambassador Dodd reported on the German proposal in his telegram No. 45 
of Feb. 28; text printed in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 1, p. 
415. Other United States documents concerning this proposal appear in ibid., pp. 
415-444, passim. 


No. 285 


6692/H098793 
The Commissioner for Economic Affairs to the Foreign Minister 


Frsruary 27, 1934. 
IV Chi. 407. 


Dear Herr Minister: I am returning to you herewith the political 
report from the German Legation in Peiping, now that I have briefed 
the Chancellor on the question brought up therein concerning recogni- 
tion of the state of Manchukuo. The Chancellor replied that so far 
as he was concerned the question was not yet at all acute.’ 

With Heil Hitler, 


Yours, etc. KEppLeR 


1 Document No. 236, and footnote 1. 
3 On Mar. 3 a note was sent to the Chinese Minister stating that the German 


Government had made no new decisions regarding the question of Manchuria 
(8933/H626818). Cf. document No. 300. 
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No. 286 


5753/H040048-49 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 56 of February 28 Rome, February 28, 1934—9: 55 p. m. 
Received March 1—1: 50 a. m. 


IT It. 306. 


Suvich told me upon his return from Budapest * that the conjectures 
concerning the purpose and substance of his visit were really mon- 
strous. He could assure me that neither a customs union nor a consul- 
tative pact had been considered, to say nothing of an organizational 
statute. The talks in Budapest, as well as in Vienna on the way 
through? had been quite predominantly of an economic nature, 
and they had agreed on this occasion to develop the system already 
existing as much as possible and, for the rest, to do everything to 
promote economic exchanges among the three countries. In this 
connection, the bilateral principle was to be maintained by us, just 
as it was the desire to include other Danubian countries on a bilateral 
basis in accordance with the Danubian memorandum. In view of the 
weakness of Austria and Hungary, however, it was first of all neces- 
sary—as repeatedly discussed with me—to strengthen these two 
countries in order to improve their bargaining position in the event 
of a further discussion of the Danubian problem. There was no in- 
tention of excluding or isolating Germany. To some skeptical re- 
marks from me about the aims of Italian policy in the Southeast, 
he replied that he did not wish to deny in any way that today all 
economic problems also had their political side. As long as Italy 
had to reckon with the danger of Anschluss in one form or other, 
her economic policy, to be sure, was also directed toward political 
security; in no circumstances, however, was it directed against Ger- 
many. An attempt at shutting out Germany would neither hold out 
prospects of success nor be in the interest of the countries concerned. 
The political tinge of Italy’s economic policy in the Southeast, as 
far as it existed at all, was attributable solely to the development of 
the Austrian problem. Italy still hoped for an understanding between 
Vienna and Berlin on the basis of Austrian independence. On his 
visit to Vienna, too, he had again become convinced that this was still 
desired at heart by the persons concerned. Very recently, however, 
an understanding had again been rendered extremely difficult because 
Dollfuss and the Heimwehr people were filled with the deepest mis- 
trust, particularly since Habicht’s ultimatum.* I replied that a party 

* See document No. 279 and footnote 1. 


2 See document No. 279, footnote 2. 
® See document No. 278, footnote 3. 
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that was treated like the National Socialist party in Austria, partic- 
ularly after its loyal attitude during the disorders, must be irritated 
in the extreme. Habicht’s ultimatum was misunderstood, moreover, 
since it had by no means spoken of Putsches or the like. Finally this 
ultimatum, as he [Suvich] knew, was not approved by the German 
Government. He replied that the outside had not noticed anything of 
this disapproval. Moreover, the existing regime in Austria felt very 
strong at present, since Austrian National Socialism—which, with the 
overthrow of Marxism, had lost its best argument—was apparently 
very much fragmented. 

I then asked about the forthcoming meeting with Gémbés and 
Dollfuss in Rome,‘ whereupon he said that such a conference was a 
matter of course since it was advantageous for the strengthening of 
economic relations between the three countries, without special politi- 
cal agreements being planned. It was by no means certain, however, 
whether such a meeting would take place and whether there would 
be a tripartite meeting or meetings of two countries following one 
another. Also, contrary to newspaper reports, the date was as yet 
by no means definite. Nor had these problems been discussed in 
detail with Eden ° either. 

HassELL 


“See document No. 311. 
5 See document No. 283. 
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9176/H645615 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 21 of February 28 Warsaw, February 28, 1934—10: 80 p. m. 

Received February 28—11: 45 p. m. 

WIV Po. 1573. 

The protocol concerning the termination of the customs war," in- 

cluding the supplementary agreements, was initialed today. Quota 

schedule A was somewhat improved on several points, but otherwise 

there were no material modifications compared with the draft which 

you have.? Signing is to take place on March 5; at present the effec- 
tive date is set for March 15.° 


1Cf. document No. 73. 


? Not found. ne ay 
The protocol was signed on Mar. 7, 1934. It provided for the elimination 


of commercial reprisals or discrimination. The published portions of the text 
are printed in Reichsgesetzblatt, 1934, U, p. 99. The unpublished portions have 
been filmed on 9195/H646727-83 and 5643/H000903-14. 
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The provisional arrangement has today been extended to March 15. 
It was arranged with the Polish delegation that the press will not 
be informed of the initialing. The German newspapermen here will 

be informed today, however, of the substance of the agreement. 
Mo.tTKE 


No. 288 


2980/580535-36 
State Secretary Lammers to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Bertin, February 28, 1934. 
Received March 2. 
Rk. 2079. 

My Dear Retcu Minister: The Reich Chancellor has taken note of 
the letter? addressed to him by the Hungarian Minister President, 
Gémbés, which you sent me with your letter of February 20.? 

The statements of Minister President Gombés about the necessity 
of a defensive struggle to be conducted in common by the German and 
Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
have met with special approval on the part of the Reich Chancellor. 

The Reich Chancellor requests that a draft for a reply* be 
submitted. 

The original of the letter has been kept here. I am therefore 
enclosing carbon copies for the Foreign Ministry. 

Heil Hitler! 


Yours, etc. Dr. LAMMERS 


* Document No, 252. 

2 See document No. 252, footnote 4. 

® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “?” 
* See document No. 371. 
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7993 /E575594—96 


Minute by an Official of Department II 


Bertin, February 28, 1934. 

e. o. IT Abr. 528. 

Major Pabst,1 who is at present representative of Rheinmetall- 
Borsig, called on me today in the matter of deliveries of arms to 
Greece. He showed me a letter to Geheimrat Douglas in Diisseldorf 


* Waldemar Pabst, a former German Army officer, had been deported from 


Austria in 1930 because of his activities as a leader of the Heimwehr. Cf. vol. 
i of this series, document No. 357. 
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from a certain Spatharis in Athens, a Greek citizen who is supposed 
to have good connections with the Greek Chief of General Staff and 
the Ministry of War in Athens, in which a rather extensive program 
for arms deliveries to Greece, Turkey, and Abyssinia was set forth. 
With respect to Greece, deliveries of rifles, antiaircraft batteries, ma- 
chine guns, ammunition, and ship constructions were involved. Major 
Pabst called the greater part of this program, especially regarding 
Abyssinia, music of the future. He ‘said that it was after all very 
doubtful whether the Greeks would give orders for rifles to us 
after they had meanwhile equipped the whole Greek Army with 
Italian rifles. Of immediate practical significance might be first the 
delivery of 14 antiaircraft batteries which by itself represented a 
matter of 4 to 5 millions. The Reichswehr Ministry agreed to 
Rheinmetall-Borsig undertaking this delivery. In his opinion, a year 
would surely pass before the negotiations about this would be ter- 
minated. The plant in Solothurn could first appear as the firm mak- 
ing the delivery which, as Major Pabst openly admitted, would serve 
only asacamouflage. In case the legal position with regard to the ex- 
port of arms from Germany would be settled in a positive sense prior 
to carrying out the order, Rheinmetall-Borsig might perhaps abandon 
Solothurn altogether and carry out the transaction directly. 

Major Pabst’s question was to the effect whether there were objec- 
tions on grounds of foreign policy to the firm’s entering the Greek 
transaction. I informed Major Pabst in broad outline about the 
situation with regard to the Versailles Treaty, the law on war ma- 
terial, and the disarmament negotiations, and told him that in view 
of the size of what is involved, there would have to be, prior to the 
taking of a definitive position by the Foreign Ministry, a still closer 
examination especially also from the point of view of our political 
relations with Greece. I would give him a definitive reply within the 
next few days. 

For some time we have taken the position in similar cases that the 
Foreign Ministry cannot oppose acceptance of such orders in the 
present stage of disarmament negotiations, and must only stress that 
such transactions be concluded as secretly as possible and carried out as 
inconspicuously as possible. From the point of view of limitations 
of armaments, there are all the less objections to the Greek transaction 
in question, since the carrying out of the order will not take place for 
another year and since for the time being camouflage will be provided 
by Solothurn. Therefore, inasmuch as there are no objections from 
the point of view of German-Greek relations, I would suggest that I 
telephone long distance to Major Pabst, who had wanted to call me 
Saturday, informing him that the Foreign Ministry had no objections 
provided the necessary caution was observed. 
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Herewith submitted to Ministerialdirektor Képke through the 
Deputy Director of Department II, with the request for instructions.’ 
FRoHWEIN 


?There are a number of marginal notes and minutes (7993/575596-601) re- 
cording the position of various Foreign Ministry officials on the subject intro- 
duced by this document. With the exception of Counselor Busse, who opposed 
the delivery of arms to a member of the Balkan Entente and enemy of Bulgaria, 
all the other officials concerned approved of the proposed transaction in the 
interest of the German arms industry. State Secretary Biilow, in giving his 
approval, set forth in a marginal note of Mar. 6 some general principles in the 
matter of arms deliveries: 

“It would be wrong in my opinion to deliver arms only to friendly nations. 
In doing so, we would only make ourselves more suspect. Assuming that there 
is the camouflage, necessary for the time being, I consider deliveries to former 
enemies as particularly attractive. Moreover, one must not disregard the law 
of any sound armament industry, which is to supply arms to everybody as long 
as he is solvent. A boycott of arms deliveries would have to be organized inter- 
nationally; and this is (in Pabst’s phrase) music of the future.” 


On Mar. 6, Frohwein recorded notification of Major Pabst by telephone “that 
rae Foreign Ministry does not raise any objections provided the necessary caution 
s observed.” 
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6146/E460191-96 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Bupaprsst, February 28, 1934. 
A. No. 62-P. 31 IT Ung. 200. 


Porirican Rerorr 


Subject: Statements by the Regent regarding the visits of Dollfuss? 
and Suvich * and regarding the German-Austrian question. 

The Regent summoned me yesterday afternoon in order to continue 
privately a conversation begun on the occasion of his annual dinner 
for diplomats a few days ago. He began by saying that he laid special 
value, now that the visits of Dollfuss and Suvich were past, on in- 
forming me in all candor, but also in the expectation that his state- 
ments would not go beyond the circle of those immediately concerned, 
about what had occurred on these occasions. At the very start he 
wanted to lay down the principle that as long as he sat in his seat the 
axis of Hungarian policy, namely, the friendly relationship with Ger- 
many would remain unchanged. I should always keep this principle 
clearly in mind in order at the outset to reduce to their proper propor- 
tion the rumors about all sorts of political alignments that circulate 


here continually and have arisen particularly of late owing to the two 
visits from abroad. 


See document No. 257, footnote 9. 
See document No. 279 and footnote 1. 
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With respect to the political and economic importance of the Re- 
gent’s statements, which lasted over an hour, they confirm in the main 
my previous reporting on the Dollfuss and Suvich visits,? also insofar 
as it is based on information from Kaénya; however, they do throw new 
light on one or the other question. I should like to take up the most 
important points as follows: 

The Regent called any idea of a political tie with Austria an ab- 
surdity; two seriously ill cripples would not become more viable by 
uniting. Any reunification of all parts of the old monarchy which 
had collapsed, but had itself been viable, was an absolute utopia. On 
the other hand, Hungary had to do everything conceivable to help 
the peasants, who were the foundation upon which the entire future 
of the country was being built and who had already suffered most 
severely. That was the ultimate purpose of Hungarian economic 
policy. The understanding which we showed with respect to these 
matters strengthened him in the opinion that he was correct in the 
German orientation of his foreign policy. Along with this, Hungary 
naturally had to expand her possibilities for sales to other countries, 
particularly Austria and Italy; the latter had become a helpful friend 
in spite of all the justified resentment going back from the prewar 
and the war period. No political ties of any kind were necessary for 
attaining this aim. In Rome, too, there would be no such ties if the 
intended tripartite meeting * should materialize. 

The Regent then turned to the contents of his conversations with 
Dollfuss and Suvich, insofar as they had dealt with the topic of 
the German-Austrian controversy. From various phrases he used I 
became convinced that he had brought about the conversation with 
me mainly for the purpose of conveying his statements on this subject 
to Berlin. He made the preliminary remark that nothing was further 
from his mind than any sort of interference with this internal German- 
Austrian question. On the other hand, Hungary was so strongly af- 
fected by the further development of the question that he had spoken 
to both visitors about it. He had told Dollfuss that to take steps with 
the League of Nations would be a grave mistake; for in the first place 
the failure of such a step was crystal clear, and in the second place 
Dollfuss, even if he achieved an illusory success in some direction or 
other, would for all time be branded with the serious stigma of 
treason to the German cause. Dollfuss had emphatically professed to 
be a good German and had stressed that if he had not come to an 
understanding with us in the past it was not his fault. He was 
willing to come even today to an understanding, such as, for example, 


®Mackensen had reported on the Dollfuss visit in telegram No. 20 of Feb. 9 
(8644/E605310) and dispatch A 50—P 34 of Feb. 11 (8644/H605313-20) ; for the 
report on the Suvich visit, see document No. 279. 

*See document No. 311. 
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might be brought about by a personal conversation with the Reich 
Chancellor (the Regent stressed this very emphatically, but with the 
request that it only be brought to the personal attention of the Reich 
Chancellor). He considered this entirely possible, and would not even 
hesitate to come inconspicuously to some place like Berchtesgaden for 
the purpose. It was most regrettable that the adherence by the Ger- 
man side to the person of Herr Habicht perpetuated an obstacle that 
got in the way of any understanding. 

The Regent went on to say that he had expressed his honest convic- 
tion both to Dollfuss and to Suvich that Gleichschaltung was a natural 
necessity which would in the end overcome all resistance. If we would 
pursue toward Austria a good policy, that is, one of great restraint, 
and based on waiting calmly with confidence in final success, this 
solution will come quickly, otherwise later—but it will come in any 
case. Suvich had not shared this opinion and had spoken very 
seriously about the situation that would result for Italy from a com- 
pleted Gleichschaltung. The Regent, incidentally, considers an im- 
portant reason for the Italian apprehensions to be the fear that 
Greater Germany might then want to advance toward the Adriatic.® 

I brought up with the Regent in this connection the statements by 
M. de Kanya (telegram No. 35 of February 26,° next to the last para- 
graph) concerning the effects of a completed Gleichschaltung on 
Hungary’s attitude toward us, and had the distinct impression that 
M. de Kanya had so far not discussed such ideas with the Chief of 
State. On the contrary, the Regent remarked that as already said 
he considered Gleichschaltung to be an entirely natural development; 
he even considered an attempt to prevent it to be unnatural. One only 
needed to imagine whether 4 or 5 million Magyars could live next to 
65 million Magyars, and as their direct neighbors, without adjusting 
to them ideologically. No reasonable person could say that was pos- 
sible. Therefore, it is certain that the Regent in his heart is expecting 
Gleichschaltung as a fact that will surely come about sooner or later, 
and nevertheless calls the good relationship with Germany the axis of 
Hungarian policy. 

The Regent is not the Government. The fact that he very defi- 
nitely has his own opinions, however, and knows how to support 
them and make them prevail with the Government was clearly 
shown in the question of recognition of the Soviets. The sole rea- 
son that this occurred only now’ and not as early as 10 years ago 
is due to the resolution with which he had opposed it up to the 
moment that he was able to convince himself of the expediency of 
the measure. Since 1924, however, his personal influence on the pol- 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “and South Tirol.” 
* Document No. 279. : ig 


*7On Feb. 6 Hungary had announced resumption of diplomati 
the Soviet Union. : : stg hace! 
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icy of the Government has surely increased. For this reason the above 
excerpts from his statements are probably not without interest for us.® 
von MackENnsEN 


* Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor is informed. L[ammers], Mar. 9.” 

With this report in the files is a partly damaged slip of paper, marked for 
the attention of Several Foreign Ministry officials, which reads as follows: 
“Please be cautious in handling this confidential report. Even though it does 
[not] contain much that is new, above all hardly any material which by itself 
is secret, still, the personality of the Regent and the careful treatment of his 
relations with Herr v. Mackensen make it a duty to observe the [strict]est re- 
Serve. Kopke.” (6146/E460197-98) 


No. 291 
2980/581776-78 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, March 1, 1984. 
e. o. RM 252. 


From my 2-hour conversation with the King of Bulgaria? yes- 
terday I should like to stress only the following points: Regarding 
Bulgaria’s attitude toward the Balkan Pact? the King said that 
in fact he had been very willing to cooperate with the other Balkan 
States and he had also said so to the Turkish Foreign Minister, who 
had come forward as the father of this idea. But then when this 
Balkan Pact, evidently at the instigation of the Greek Government, 
had assumed a character requiring Bulgaria’s recognition of the 
status quo and renunciation of any revision, he had felt forced to re- 
fuse his cooperation. However, in order to avoid the impression that 
Bulgaria wanted to remain the eternal troublemaker in the Balkans, 
he had made known his willingness to discuss common interests 
through his meetings with the Kings of Yugoslavia and of Rumania.® 
As he wished to say in confidence, his efforts were directed toward 
gradually effecting a reconciliation with Yugoslavia. Of course he 
had to proceed very cautiously in this, since the Macedonian party 
in Bulgaria had so far not had any understanding for such a policy 
of reconciliation. He, for his part, was convinced that the interests 
of the Macedonian party could only be served in this way, and he 
would therefore cling steadfastly to this line of policy. In doing 


10On Feb. 26 Neurath had been informed by the Bulgarian Minister that King 
Boris, who had come to Germany to visit his father, would arrive in Berlin on 
Feb. 28 and that he planned to call on the Reich President, the Reich Chancellor, 
and the Foreign Minister (2980/581773). No record of his conversation with 


Hitler has been found. 


2 See document No. 246, footnote 2. : 
*The King and Queen of Bulgaria, accompanied by Minister President Musha- 


nov, had made state visits to Belgrade Dec. 10—Dec. 13, 1933, and to Bucharest 
Jan. 25—Jan. 29, 1934. 
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so, he was aware that he had to be prepared at any time to be struck 
down by a Macedonian bullet. 

I told the King that this policy seemed to me to be entirely cor- 
rect. He had to be clear about the fact that within the foreseeable 
future no revision of Bulgaria’s present borders could be achieved. 
But an improvement in Bulgaria’s economic conditions could occur 
only if there were first a relaxation of political tension between Serbia 
- and Bulgaria. 

The King then said that at his last meeting with the King of 
Yugoslavia the latter had told him that he desired an increasingly 
closer rapprochement with Germany economically and also politically. 
He, the King of Bulgaria, had encouraged him in this, and he believed 
he could say that if it were possible for us to comply with the Serbian 
wishes in the economic sphere, even only to a small degree, we could 
gradually bring about a change in the political direction of Yugoslav 
policy. In that country, they had long been tired of being treated. 
like a puppet by the French and would gladly free themselves of 
this tutelage by a rapprochement with Germany. I told the King 
that he could tell the King of Yugoslavia we were very willing to 
bring about a rapprochement with Yugoslavia. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, our possibilities of accommodating the Serbs in the economic 
sphere were very restricted at the moment, and that must not be for- 
gotten in Belgrade. 

The King then expressed himself rather bitterly about Mussolini’s 
attempts to use him merely as a tool of Italian policy against Yugo- 
slavia. So far he had decisively rejected these attempts. He had 
the interests of Bulgaria to uphold, and he would not let himself be 
influenced in this by alleged Italian interests which lay elsewhere. 

The King expressed himself in a very derogatory way about the 
person of Signor Suvich. He called him a petty intriguer and said 
Italian policy, especially of late, was exceedingly nervous. 

Regarding relations with Rumania the King said he was trying 
to have as good relations as possible with this state, too. But this 
was much less important to him than the development of relations 
with Yugoslavia, which he considered decisive for Bulgaria’s future. 
Nor would he let connections with Turkey be broken off. But he 
had no confidence in Turkey’s present foreign policy, insofar as it 
was pursued by Riistti-Bey. He considered this ambitious, busybody 
gynecologist a secret agent of the Bolsheviks, 

v. N[zvratH] 
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5758/H040050-51 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 25 of February 28 Vienna, March 1, 1984—12:40 a. m. 


Received March 1—2:45 a. m. 
Ti It. 311. 


With reference to my telegram No. 24 of February 242 

Talks with Dollfuss, Secretary General Peter, and other informed 
persons about the content and outcome of the conversation which 
Dollfuss had on Saturday with Suvich seem to confirm essentially 
the statements in the preceding report. Suvich is also supposed to 
have had a conversation with Fey. 

Peter said that Dollfuss had told Suvich emphatically that there 
could be no question of a customs union of Austria and Hungary. 
A customs union of Italy and Austria was also out of the question. 
The same objections made at the time against a German-Austrian cus- 
toms union would also be made against the plan for a customs union 
between the Great Power, Italy, and the small state of Austria, and 
it would be fought by other Powers with the same means as at that 
time. 

The Secretary General said neither a customs union nor closer 
economic connections with Italy and Hungary would of themselves 
bring Austria the needed economic help; that would only be ade- 
quately provided by including Germany. 

The economic discussions seem merely to amount to an attempt 
to bring about still closer economic relations between the three coun- 
tries with the same means as in the past. However, it was not be- 
lieved in the Federal Chancellery, either, that far-reaching results 
could still be attained in this way. 

Regarding the consultative agreement allegedly being planned, the 
Secretary General said that a treaty of that sort was not intended. 
It had already been agreed some time ago that Austria and Hungary 
would remain in contact on the questions of interest to them, This 
had also been done in practice from time to time, though with rather 
sparse results, since this was hardly possible even from the technical 
point of view and was a question of personal trust in each in- 
dividual case. Future results will hardly be different from those 
[attained] heretofore. 

I nevertheless think it conceivable that the Italians, who are suc- 
cessful at present in their efforts to tie the Austrian Government 


1 See document No. 279, footnote 2. 
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more firmly to Italian policy, wish by obtaining Austria’s assurance 
that they will be consulted in advance in important matters of for- 
eign policy to prevent Dollfuss from reaching an understanding with 
us or the National Socialists without consulting them in advance. 
Should such an understanding come about, the Italians obviously 
want to be included. 

The Secretary General asserted that as in the past the Italians were 
pursuing the plan of a coalition between Germany and Italy, with the 
participation of Austria and Hungary, which was not to be restricted 
to Central European and Southeastern questions only. In order to 
be able to carry out this plan, Italy wanted to prevent Germany from 
alone attaining a position of hegemony in Austria. The Italians 
were convinced that with a combined system of German and Italian 
interests in Austria the German influence would always predominate. 
However, in order to be able to protect her interests here Italy did 
not want to be entirely excluded from Austria. 

The meeting of the three Minister Presidents in Rome had not yet 
been definitely decided on. Mussolini desired this mainly for reasons 
of prestige and for the sake of the effect abroad, although they were 
not yet quite clear as to what the program of this already very much 
advertised meeting should be. 

RetH 
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8911/E621850 
The Foreign Ministry to the Legation in Czechoslovakia 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, February 27, 1934. 
Sent by Courier March 1. 
[zu] II Ts. 827.2 


Drafting Officer: Counselor of Legation Lorenz. 


With reference to report A.III.1.b.8 of February 6.1 

As you know from earlier communications? any sort of initiative 
with respect to the Czechoslovak Government for the purpose of 
coming to an agreement similar to the German-Polish declaration of 
January 6, [26] 1934, continues to be out of the question. 

It seems to me hardly desirable for German press representatives 
to address inquiries to officials there, as according to your report the 


*II Ts. 327: Not printed (8911/E621849). This Prague report h 
fact that after the German-Polish declaration there had. Se der thoaine 
in Prague as to whether a similar agreement between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia might be concluded; the report also stated that a German press re 
resentative had questioned Krofta about the matter. a 
? See document No. 83. 
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representative of a Reich German paper has. Such inquiries can 
only be interpreted all too easily as unofficial attempts at making 
soundings. We do not have the slightest interest in arousing the 
impression that we are interested in such a political agreement with 
Czechoslovakia.® +s 

By order: 

D[irector] 


* 


* Copies of this instruction were sent between Mar. 1 and Mar. 8 to the Em- 
bassies in Italy, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and Turkey, and to 
the Legations in Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Rumania. 


No. 294 
8596/H603583-84 
The Ambassador im the United States to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
No. 97 of March 2 Wasurineton, March 38, 1984—12: 02 a. m. 


Received March 3—8:00 a. m. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 581 and 61.? 

Today in a lengthy conversation I carried out the step as directed.® 
Hull received my statements with, obviously, the greatest interest, 
and repeatedly expressed satisfaction at the idea of sending a 
delegation and gave assurance of his readiness to discuss the whole 
range as well as individual questions, in which connection he 
also acknowledged in particular the idea of a better equalization 
of the balance of trade on both sides. He also welcomed the 
idea of starting negotiations promptly instead of letting them be 
preceded by announcement of termination of the treaty. However, 
he said the present time was politically unsuitable and asked that 
his point of view be immediately transmitted to the German Govern- 
ment. The American Government would probably meet with strong 
resistance in Congress against the basic ideas of the President’s 
message to Congress on the subject today.* Thus, it was a necessity 
_ for the Government to win every single vote in order not to endanger 
passage of the bill. Even now attempts of industrial and other 
economic circles were beginning both to work against modification 
of American trade policy in general and to keep the tariff rates of 


+Document No. 284. 

*2Not printed (8596/H603587) . tee : 3 

* Secretary Hull’s memorandum of this conversation is printed in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 11, pp. 416-417. j 

«The message of Mar. 2, 1934, requesting authorization to enter into executive 
commercial agreements and to make limited modifications in the tariff. For the 
text, see Department of State, Press Releases, March 8, 1934, p. 105. 
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individual commodity groups untouched so far as possible. When 
I objected that after all the Government had been carrying on trade 
negotiations with various countries for months, and had even con- 
cluded them with Colombia, without details having reached the 
public, Hull replied that the picture had changed recently. It must 
be described as practically impossible for the subjects of lengthy 
discussions of experts to remain entirely secret. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment was resolved for the time being neither to continue the 
present negotiations nor to begin new ones. Among others, Argentina 
had already been informed of this. From his earlier statements 
it was evident that precisely this policy was necessary if the general 
aim was to be attained to which the President as well as he himself 
intended to adhere. He would keep me regularly informed, since 
it was also his personal wish to accelerate the conferences. It was 
his impression that it would take about 4 to 6 weeks to put through 
the bill; when I referred once more to the creditor conference in 
April, he replied that he would perhaps see more clearly in 2 to 3 
weeks, 

I consider it useless to fight against this attitude, since unfortunately 
the arguments are in general accurate, regarding which I also refer 
to my written report of February 23.° 

I am inclined to count on the final victory of the government policy. 
However, even the wording of Roosevelt’s previously mentioned mes- 
sage to Congress today, with its very cautious explanation that the 
President wants only to make use gradually of the powers granted 
to him, indicates how very aware he is of the difficulties of passage. 

LurHER 


5 Not found. 


No. 295 
5747 /H035378-79 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasurneron, March 3, 1934—9: 42 p. m. 
SECRET Received March 4—7: 45 a.m. 
No. 100 of March 3 III A 732. 


The American Jewish Congress, in conjunction with the American 
Federation of Labor, plans to hold so-called mock trials? under the 
name of “Civilization against Hitlerism, a presentation of factual 
record of laws and acts of Hitler regime,” ? which will take place on 


*In English in the original. 
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March 7 in Madison Square Garden, New York, and which, according 
to an announcement in the press, will revolve around the person of the 
Reich Chancellor. The well-known attorney Samuel Seabury is to 
act as counsel for Civilization.? According to newspaper reports the 
Mayor of New York,’ Senator Tydings,t Al Smith,’ and Moley ° are to 
appear as witnesses. The witnesses are to give testimony concerning 
the influence of National Socialism on various branches of culture. 

On the very day of the appearance of the first report to this effect 
in the Vew York Times I visited the Secretary of State and, referring 
to the. press reports, called the attention of the Government to this 
impossible incident. Hull immediately indicated that he was taken 
aback at my statements and promised to look into the matter without 
delay.” Since then I have been in constant contact with the State 
Department regarding this matter and have repeatedly—the last time 
yesterday evening—protested most vigorously and seriously against 
the holding of this meeting® Hull, lik8 the other gentlemen con- 
cerned, is very depressed and worried and is making a serious effort 
to find a way to stop it and has also brought influence to bear upon 
the organizers of the event, as I was able to find out. But he keeps 
pointing out that there is no legal remedy because of the freedom of 
speech existing under the Constitution. 

At the last long talk with the Secretary of State I left with him a 
telegram I had received shortly before from the chairman of the 
American Jewish Congress suggesting that I provide a counsel for 
the defense at the mock trial; it will of course remain unanswered. 
The impudence of this telegram did not fail to have an effect on Hull 
and, it appears to me, strengthened him still further in his efforts. So 
far the public has not learned of the telegram. 

Aside from official steps, influence is being brought to bear on the 
Government and on the organizers of the event by influential 
Americans both in Washington and in New York. 

In view of certain signs I am still not giving up hope that the 
Government will succeed in stopping the meeting. One cannot, 
however, count upon it with certainty. As a supplement to the press 
reports made at the time, I should be grateful for immediate informa- 
tion concerning the steps taken by the Embassy in London against 
the mock trial there of the Reichstag fire trial® for although there 


2 In English in the original. 

* Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

Millard Tydings, United States Senator from Maryland. 

5 Alfred EB. Smith, former Democratic Governor of New York. 

Raymond Moley, professor and journalist, United States Assistant Secretary 
of State, March 1933—August 1933. 

7 Wor Hull’s record of this conversation on Feb. 19, see Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1934, vol. 1, p. 509. 

®Cf. ibid., pp. 510-511. 

® See document No. 298. 
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is no possibility of comparison with what is being planned here, 
the London experiences might nevertheless be put to use here in certain 


circumstances.?° 
LuTHER 


2 On Mar. 5, Dieckhoff submitted to Neurath a memorandum suggesting with 
reference to this telegram from Washington that the Foreign Minister summon 
Ambassador Dodd in order to tell him “that not only did we expect that the 
meeting planned for Mar. 7 would not be held, but that we were also giving 
Mr. Dodd a general warning that the continued insults uttered against the 
Reich Government by the American public were calculated to impose a serious 
strain on mutual relations.” (5747/H035380) 

See document No. 297. . 


No. 296 


4620/B200470-72 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Hoesch 


Bertin, March 3, 1934. 


Dear Horscu: With reference to my telegram No. 691 I should 
like to call your attention to some additional details, although you 
may already have noticed them yourself in reading the information 
telegram ? on the conversations with Eden here. 

When, after explaining our basic objections to a 10-year duration 
of the convention, we finally told Eden that we would drop our op- 
position, we did so only because we took as a hypothesis in our dis- 
cussions with him the assumption of the English plan that effective 
disarmament measures by France would be possible. In our own 
opinion, however, this optimism is unfounded. As you know, 
Mussolini agrees with us on this and more recent press reports from 
France also seem to confirm this. The disarmament concessions of the 
French aide-mémoire of January 1° were, as is well known, linked 
with unrealizable conditions and were probably intended by France 
merely as a tactical move. If France, like the other heavily armed 
nations, assumes no disarmament commitments, however, there is 
no longer any basis for a 10-year duration of the convention. In 
that case it will only be possible to obtain a transitional arrangement 
based on a nonincrease in the armaments of the heavily armed na- 
tions together with a certain adjustment of the German armaments 


* This telegram of Mar. 1, after summarizing the contents of document No. 283, 
stated that Eden’s impressions with respect to Germany’s attitude were entirely 
correct and that therefore it ought to be made very clear to Germany’s opponents 
that Germany’s extensive concessions were inseparably linked to Germany’s 
demands on the basis of equality of rights (7467/H180274-77) . 

* Telegram No. 62 of Feb. 21 (7467/H180188-92) . 

* See document No. 159, footnote 2. 
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to the general level of armaments. For that, however, a period of 
about 5 years at the most could be considered, as proposed by us and 
Mussolini. Moreover, Eden has repeatedly stated here that if France 
should refuse a commitment to take effective disarmament measures, 
the entire proposal of the English memorandum would immediately 
become invalid. If that should happen, it is therefore quite possible 
that the English themselves will consider a duration of the conven- 
tion such as proposed by us and the Italians. The 10 years were, 
according to Eden, a special concession to France and were designed 
to make the decision to disarm easier for her. 

In the field of aviation the demand for pursuit planes and re- 
connaissance planes equivalent to one-third of the aircraft strength 
of our neighbors, but not more than half of the French aircraft 
strength, is intended merely as a transitional arrangement pending 
a final decision on the question of air armaments. It is self-evident 
that we could not obligate ourselves for a period of 10 years to be 
only half as strong in the air as France, especially since England 
itself in its memorandum had contemplated a complete equalizing 
of the strength of the German military air fleet with that of the other 
big states with military air fleets. The unilateral renunciation of 
bombing planes for a period of 2 years, during which the possibility 
of a general abolition of bombing planes is to be studied, represents 
the extreme limit of our concessions in the field of aviation and is 
based on the assumption that the general abolition of bombing planes 
is really seriously envisaged; an important test of this would be the 
discussion on the prohibition of aerial bombing in the convention. 

The Reich Chancellor’s concessions with regard to settling the non- 
military nature of the SA and SS (the 5 points) are based according 

‘to the explicit statements of the Reich Chancellor on the assump- 
tion that our demand for a 300,000-man army of the Reich and gen- 
eral acceptance of premilitary training without having it included 
in army strength will be granted. The Reich Chancellor’s remark 
that if absolutely necessary we could reduce the police by 50,000 men 
was merely a confidential statement to Eden designed to inform him 
how far we could go, if it were absolutely necessary in the interest 
of an accord, not a proposal that was applicable at this time. More- 
over, the figure of 50,000 can refer only to the entire German police 
force, which is 150,000 strong, not to the so-called militarized police, 
whose strength was assumed by the Committee on Effectives in the 
Geneva negotiations to be only about 38,000. The less said about 
police, the better! : 

Yours, etc. BtLow 
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No. 297 


3087 /621832 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berurn, March 5, 1934. 
RM 266. 


Today I received the American Ambassador and, referring to the 
reports of the meeting in New York on March 7? and the serious 
consequences which might ensue from it for German-American 
relations, I requested him to bring his influence to bear on his Gov- 
ernment to have this meeting called off. I furthermore warned Mr. 
Dodd, mentioning the points set forth in the enclosed memorandum,” 
against allowing things to slide, as had been done in the United States 
in the last year. It was inevitable that this created an atmosphere 
which made the maintenance of friendly relations between the two 
Governments impossible. 

To make it easier for Mr. Dodd to give a report, I handed him a 
copy of the memorandum. Mr. Dodd promised to send a telegram 
to his Government immediately expressing the concern I had voiced, 
which, he said, was shared by him.* 


v. N[euraty] 

+See document No. 295. 

*?This memorandum had been submitted to Neurath by Dieckhoff for the For- 
eign Minister’s conversation with Ambassador Dodd (5747/H035385-90). A 
copy of it was sent to Luther with instruction zu III A 744 of Mar. 6 
(5747/H035384). For an English text of the memorandum and of Dodd’s dis- 


patch enclosing it, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 1, pp. 
512-515. 


* For Dodd’s account of this conversation, see ibid., p. 511. 


No. 298 


5747/H035382-83 
The Director of Department III to the Embassy in the United States 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATB Berruin, March 5, 1934—8: 30 p. m. 
No. 70 zu Til A 744;1 
732? 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Fuehr. 


With reference to your telegram No. 100 of March 3.2 
I. On the occasion of the mock trial in London our Chargé d’Af- 
faires orally stated 5 days earlier at the Foreign Office that “although 


*TII A 744: The journal number given to another copy of document No. 295. 
* III A 732: Document No. 295, 
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it was formally a question of a private affair, the responsibility of the 
English authorities was involved,” and he lodged a sharp protest 
against meetings being held on official premises. He furthermore re- 
ferred to the impairment of German-English relations through the 
intended meeting which surely was going to be strongly anti-German, 
and he emphasized the attitude of the Dutch Government in the same 
question. Fhe Assistant Under Seeretary replied that the meeting 
took place in the building of the law society and was consequently: 
that the feet that the British Government aras unable; for legal rea- 
sens; te teke steps should net be interpreted as an indication of a lack 
of esed avith 

After the first day of this travesty of justice the Foreign Office 
clearly dissociated itself from the whole matter through a semi- 
official announcement in the Zimes of September 15. 

II. The Foreign Minister has taken the occasion to summon Am- 
bassador Dodd today‘ and to draw his attention most emphatically 
to the dangerous effect on German-American relations of the agitation 
against the New Germany which has been going on for 1 year. In 
this connection he mentioned specifically insults against the Reich 
Government in speech, writing, and film; furthermore, predictions of 
an imminent war, the injurious effects of the boycott on mutual trade 
and the German balance of payments, and also the fact that the 
propaganda journey of Lord Marley was tolerated.> He finally em- 
phasized the patience of the Reich Government and the German press 
and requested that the American Government should now find ways 
and means to take vigorous action in the innumerable cases where the 


right of free speech has been abused. 
Dick HOFF 


*The passage scored through was deleted by Neurath before the instruction 
was dispatched. Neurath initialed this telegram, although it did not go out 
over his signature. 

* See document No. 297. 

*The lecture tour in the United States of Dudley Leigh Aman, Baron of 
Marley, Labor member of the House of Lords and Chairman of the World Com- 
mittee for the Victims of German Fascism, was mentioned in the memorandum 
handed to Dodd by Neurath, referred to in document No. 297, footnote 2. 
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No. 299 
5753/H040068-69 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 29 of March 6 Vienna, March 6, 1934—11: 00 p. m. 
Received March 7—1: 00 a. m. 
IT It. 338. 


With reference to my report A (group garbled) of March 1.* 

Today I spoke with Dollfuss and subsequently with Secretary 
General Peter about the impending journey of the former to Rome. 
Both told me that Minister Schiiller from here and the Budapest eco- 
nomic expert, Winckler [Winchkler], were already in Rome in order 
to prepare the details for the discussions of the Minister Presidents 
in economic matters. He repeated that there was no question of a 
customs union and said that probably only a treatment of questions 
of detail would be considered. 

I asked Dollfuss whether the Italians do not intend to obtain from 
him a written commitment in order to prevent him from making ar- 
rangements with other countries in the field of foreign policy without. 
prior consultation with the Italian Government, whereby his freedom 
of action toward us would also be restricted. Dollfuss stated de- 
cidedly that any sort of written agreement of such a kind was not 
planned. He added that for some time now he had been discussing 
general questions of foreign policy with the Italians in a friendly way, 
but that he did not intend to commit himself unilaterally with Italy 
in this regard. 

When I asked Peter a similar question concerning a possible plan 
for a consultative agreement, he said somewhat less decidedly that 
nothing of the sort was under preparation in the Foreign Ministry 
here at the present time. Nor did he believe that Italy would de- 
mand this. Perhaps something along these lines would be arranged 
orally in Rome; however, such agreements, even if they were 
made—which he did not know—had up to now proved to be of little 
practical value, as he had already explained to me a number of times. 

Despite these repeated statements I nevertheless do not consider it 
entirely impossible, though I have no definite proofs for this, that 
the Italians will try in Rome, in one way or another, to obtain a promise 
from Dollfuss that he will get in touch with them before important 
decisions of foreign policy. I believe, however, if this assumption is 


*Penciled marginal note: “614?” 
Apparently the reference is to report A 614 of Mar. 1 which recorded a con- 


versation with the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires about the Budapest visit of 
Suvich (8050/E578727-32). 
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correct, that there is an inclination on the Austrian side to retain so 
far as possible freedom of movement in questions of foreign policy. 


Rrieru 
No. 300 
6692/H098751-57 : 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Japan 
IMMEDIATE Berwin, March 6, 1934. 
SECRET zu IV Ja. 1522 


With reference to report No. 179 of January 15 of this year? One 
enclosure.” 

The report of January 15 and instruction IV Ja. 4 of January 18 * 
crossed in the mails. This instruction lays down the guiding prin- 
ciples for the question of recognition of Manchuria; these guiding 
principles remain in force until further instructions. 

I cannot share your view that the moment has arrived now for 
recognizing Manchukuo “half an hour before the other Powers do 
so.” All information indicates that the Great Powers do not con- 
template a change in the near future in their attitude toward Man- 
chukuo. Not even the skillful propaganda game of the Japanese 
should deceive anybody on this point. The English Foreign Minis- 
ter only recently stated in the House of Commons that England was 
bound by the League of Nations’ resolution of February 24, 1933. 
There is just as little initiative to be expected on the part of France 
or Italy. America’s and Russia’s prime interest is that Japan’s inter- 
national position not be strengthened through recognition of Man- 
chukuo at this critical moment. Finally, the Chinese Government 
will in no circumstances do anything in this direction, but, as may 
be anticipated, will reply with economic countermeasures to every 
measure taken by the other Powers. 

We have time and can calmly await the moment at which we can 
profitably play the only trump card of our East Asian policy. It is 
not a question of whether we are in principle opposed to or in favor 
of recognition of Manchukuo—neither is the case—but only a question 
of what political and economic advantages recognition would bring, 
and whether the advantages of recognition would outweigh the in- 
herent disadvantages and risks for us. In this connection please do 
not leave out of account that, not only the Japanese-German relation- 
ship, but also the entire problem of East Asia must be reckoned with, 
such as the repercussions on Russia, the Anglo-Saxon countries, and 


1TV Ja. 152: Document No. 183. 
*Not printed (6692/H098764). 
* Document No. 198. 
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European politics in general. A thorough and cool weighing of all 
political and economic aspects at this time speaks against recognition. 
Besides, I have once again broached the matter to the Chancellor, and 
the Chancellor has once again stated that “the question of the recogni- 
tion of Manchuria so far as he was concerned was not yet at all acute”.* 

I should like further to make the following detailed comment. The 
question as to whether and to what extent we are still politically and 
juridically bound by the Geneva resolution ® can be left out of the 
discussion here. 

Politically, recognition would, of course, at first create much friend- 
ship for us in Japan. It may be wondered, however, whether such 
“ manifestations of friendship would not be a straw fire which would 
soon spend itself when other Powers follow our example. Scant 
opportunity is offered for political evaluation because what are in- 
volved here are hardly questions of grand policy in which German 
and Japanese interests run so parallel that we could profitably turn 
this friendship to good account. To draw a parallel between the 
start of a positive policy toward Japan and the Rapallo policy toward 
Russia does not fit the case. Japan stands isolated in the world be- 
cause of the expansionist policies of her military men and her unbridled 
competition with all the industrial countries. Any obvious coopera- 
tion with Japan on the part of Germany would only act as a spur to 
the tendency to place Germany in the line-up with Japan and to direct 
the general hostility toward Japan also against us. In no cir- 
cumstances must we expose ourselves to this. Furthermore, should a 
conflict break out in the Far East, we would be considered a party to 
it as a matter of course and might somehow be drawn into it indirectly 
and against our will. Our step would arouse great amazement in 
England and America, not to speak of the effect it would have on our 
relations with Russia which at this time are already handicapped 
enough through the well-known difficulties. From the political point 
of view there is therefore no reason at this time to change our attitude 
of calm waiting. 

Economically the Japanese have often painted a picture of big 
advantages and concessions in Manchuria as a reward for recognition. 
But so far nothing but vague promises have been forthcoming and 
concrete offers have never materialized. Experienced businessmen 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the country have time and again 
confirmed the fact that Manchuria under Japanese rule has a none 
too promising future for us as a market and field of operations. We 
would not very well be able to compete with Japan, situated so much 
closer and producing more cheaply, if it comes to the question of 
supplying cheap necessities of life, what with the local population 


“See document No. 285. 
* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 28. 
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having little buying power. I know that some German economic 
circles entertain great hopes of an industrial development in the 
country. The Japanese are not in the least interested, however, in an 
extensive participation of foreign countries. Even the economic ex- 
pert of the Japanese Embassy here has stated recently to a member 
of the Foreign Ministry that opposition to the development of Man- 
churia by foreign industry was very strong in Japan’s own industrial 
community. Besides, in the immediate future only the development 
of agricultural output and of factories producing raw materials would 
primarily be involved. The extensive Manchurian agriculture, which 
is preponderantly carried on by manpower, would hardly absorb more 
than a negligible volume of German machinery; for any possible in- 
crease in German sales to the extractive industries, for instance, we 
can always use our soybean imports as a counterpledge. (Cf. 
instruction IV Chi. 2631 of January 4 of this year.°) 

To be sure, our trade with Japan itself will hardly be affected by 
our recognition or nonrecognition of Manchukuo. In view of the 
favorable balance of our trade with Japan, everything speaks rather 
against the prospect that we could bargain with recognition for trade 
concessions in Japan proper. 

Recognition would, however, act as a definite debit item on our trade 
with China. There can be no doubt that Germany, as the first power 
to take this step, would draw upon herself the full storm of Chinese 
indignation. Quite apart from cultural and other interests the dam- 
age by a boycott, such as is correctly to be feared, could in economic 
terms run to a loss of imports of about 70 million reichsmarks annually 
at the present rate, and thus exceed our favorable balance with Japan 
(cf. the enclosed survey’). As it is, this favorable balance must be 
weighed against the losses which are inflicted on Germany in all 
markets by Japanese competition. 

Please therefore do not pursue any further at this time the question 
of recognition of Manchukuo but, in compliance with the instructions 
given you by the Reich Chancellor at the time, which, as mentioned 
above, have again been confirmed, make it your mission to follow at- 
tentively the question, keeping yourself informed as to what economic 
opportunities Manchuria could offer us and how these could be realized, 
even without granting long-term credits. In any event we intend to 
retain the initiative in our hands and be in a position to treat the matter 
dilatorily as we desire, without breaking the threads. It would be the 
wrong tactic to rush into paying with the hard cash of recognition, 
which could not be regained, for a promise of dubious economic and 


political value. 
v. NEURATH 


*Not printed (6693/H098946-52). 
7 See footnote 2. 
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No. 301 
7467 /H180336—40 
The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 
URGENT Parts, March 7, 1934. 
No. 344 of March 6 Received March 7—6:45 a. m. 


II Abr. 597. 


In today’s conversation with Barthou, in which I asked him about 
his impressions of Eden’s tour, the Minister stated that the trip really 
had had little purpose; Eden was a young, intelligent man with an at- 
tractive outlook on life and good manners whom one gladly listened to. 
This did not alter the fact, however, that the English memorandum * 
demanded disarmament of France at the same time that rearmament 
was conceded toGermany. On this point there was a basic difference 
of opinion between France and England. Eden had not brought with 
him anything tangible from Rome. The only positive element had 
been the information given by Eden about the Reich Chancellor’s 
position on various questions, which, to be sure, contributed substan- 
tially toward clarifying Germany’s position on the English memo- 
randum. On the other hand, however, there still remained an im- 
portant difference between the English and the German views on the 
questions of aviation and the duration of the convention, not to mention 
the question of Germany’s return to the League of Nations. More- 
over, it should not be overlooked that in England opinion was strongly 
divided as to the advisability of Eden’s trip. In his capacity as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Suez Canal Company the Minis- 
ter had had occasion to talk with various Englishmen, who without ex- 
ception said that Eden’s trip was purposeless, if not harmful, and also 
strongly criticized the English memorandum. It should not be for- 
gotten that at the moment the English Government was not very strong 
and that sharp differences of opinion appeared within the Cabinet. 

When I asked what the French Government intended to do now, 
the Minister stated that the Supreme War Council would have a 
meeting in the next few days, which would be of great importance 
for the further treatment of the question, although it should be kept 
in mind that the Council exercised only a consultative function. It 
was especially worthy of note, however, that all the Senate commit- 
tees for national defense (army, air force, navy, foreign affairs) had 
reached unanimous decisions defining the French position, which was 
unequivocally and to some extent fundamentally opposed to 
the Italian and the English view. Last week, furthermore, the com- 
mittees mentioned had formed a joint subcommittee for the purpose 


* See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
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of establishing the closest liaison with the Government in foreign 
policy and keeping it constantly informed of the view of the com- 
mittees. The influence on the decisions of the Government was 
naturally very great. 

From another quarter I learn that the subcommittee mentioned has 
informed the Government of the following decisions of the committees: 


1) Return to the constructive plan of Tardieu (February 1932). 
3) No disarmament of France. 
3) No rearmament of Germany. 

4) Adoption of measures for increasing the French Army’s readi- 
ness for action. Included under the latter, no doubt, is the proposal 
submitted by the Air Minister for the expansion and improvement 
of the French military forces by floating a loan of more than a billion 

ancs. 


The Minister said further that the Government hoped to adjourn 
the Chamber this week or next, which would undoubtedly provide 
relief in the field of domestic politics and enable the Government to 
devote itself more intensively to disarmament. This relief would also 
be conducive to an exchange of views on Franco-German relations. 
I could be certain, [he said], that the Government did not intend to 
lose any time but aimed to establish the position of the two sides 
through clear and open discussion. The Minister intended in any 
case to let the German Government know where an understanding 
might be reached and where it was impossible. He would not permit 
himself to be deflected from this line of policy, in spite of the con- 
tinual attacks on his political leadership in the German press. I 
pointed out to the Minister that the Reich Chancellor’s statements 
to Eden must in no event be interpreted as a basis for negotiations 
on the possibility of further concessions in the field of disarma- 
ment or on transformation of the organizations which the French 
Government called paramilitary. The positive concessions, which 
the Reich Chancellor told Eden about, represented the minimum 
German demands. The clear position and generous attitude taken 
by the Reich Chancellor perhaps did not suit the French mentality, 
which was inclined not to take such statements at face value but 
to view them as a challenge to resort to bargaining. I could only 
give an emphatic warning against this, for such a procedure could 


* This refers to the proposals submitted to the Disarmament Conference by the 
French delegation on Feb. 5, 1932. The principal points in these proposals were 
the internationalization of civilian air transport under a League Tegime, an 
international police and coercive force, and the limiting of certain types of 
land, naval, and air armament to use in support of League actions. For 
the text, see League of Nations, Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments (Geneva, 1932) : Conference Documents, vol. 1, pp. 113-116. The 
French War Minister, André Tardieu, explained the proposals in a plenary 
session of the Disarmament Conference on Feb. 8, 1932. See ibid.: Records of 
the Conference, Series A, Verbatim Records of Plenary Meetings, vol. I, pp. 59-64. 
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only lead to misunderstandings and thereby to increased antagonisms. 
Taking up the remark made earlier by the Minister that Germany’s 
position on the question of a return to the League of Nations had not 
been further clarified by the conference with Eden, I felt that I 
had urgently to dissuade the Minister from placing this question in 
the foreground. The League of Nations had a bad press in Ger- 
many, because its activity thus far, beginning with Vilna,’ had been 
based mainly on failures. If one wanted the return of members 
that had left the League, one should begin by asking Japan to return. 
Moreover, the League of Nations had it in its own power to prove 
the value of the institution in connection with the Saar plebiscite. 
If it succeeded in solving this problem to the complete satisfaction 
of Germany, that would be the best propaganda for it in our coun- 
try and would unquestionably lead to a more sympathetic attitude 
hereafter toward the wishes of the members that were mainly inter- 
ested in Germany’s return. Barthou replied that in spite of every- 
thing the value of the League in bringing the nations together 
should not be underestimated, whereupon I repeated and expanded 
the argument just mentioned. Incidentally, Barthou opened our 
conversation by informing me that he had received Herr Ribbentrop 
last Sunday* at the request of Count Jean Castellane. He had 
done this in view of Castellane’s former position as president of 
the municipality of Paris. Herr Ribbentrop, who had impressed 
him especially as a man of polished manners with whom one could 
talk about Richard Wagner even better than with the present Ger- 
man Ambassador in Paris, had introduced himself as a very close 
friend of the Reich Chancellor with instructions to inquire about 
the position of the French Government on pending political ques- 
tions. Barthou asked me for information about the person and 
assignment of Ribbentrop. Apparently the Minister had conceived 
doubts about the official or semiofficial character of Ribbentrop’s 
visit since Ribbentrop had not had himself introduced to him, the 
active Cabinet member responsible for foreign policy, by the Diplo- 
matic Mission of his own country as is the international custom, but 
by a citizen of another country, in spite of his intimating that he had 
official instructions from the Chancellor. I should appreciate it if 
I could be put in the position to answer the Minister’s question as 
soon as possible; * I, too, am understandably interested personally in 


* A reference to the seizure of Vilna by Polish forces in October 1920. The 
League was unable to achieve a free plebiscite under protection of an interna- 
tional force and eventually sanctioned a Polish-Lithuanian boundary leaving 
Vilna under Polish occupation in spite of Lithuanian protests. 

i.e. Mar. 4. Cf. Joachim von Ribbentrop, Zwischen London und Moskau, 


ed., Annelies von Ribbentrop (Leoni am Starnberger See, 1953 , 
* See documents Nos. 314 and 343. z ’ ), Dp. 57-59. 
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the nature of Ribbentrop’s visit and in the reasons for avoiding the 
customary channel for getting in touch with the Foreign Minister.* 
Koster 


Ms The text of this Paris telegram, except for the last part which dealt with 
Ribbentrop, was sent to London on Mar. 8 as telegram No. 74. Biilow added 
the comment that it was quite obvious now that it was Barthou’s intention 
‘to discredit the latest English proposals as much as possible” and to make the 
forthcoming French reply to England essentially a criticism of Germany’s atti- 
tude. For this reason Germany ought to consider replying to the last French 
memorandum addressed to Germany before the French reply to Britain had been 
dispatched, in order to improve the German position with respect to world public 
opinion and to frustrate the French tactics which were to be anticipated 
(7467/H180341—-42). 


No. 302 


5747/H035391-92 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 108 of March 7 WasutinetTon, March 7, 1934—10: 02 a. m. 
Received March 8—6:10 a. m. 
III A 769. 


With reference to No. 70.1 

Today, in Hull’s absence, I have lodged a vigorous protest with 
Phillips, repeating again all the arguments, since—according to the 
latest information coming to me—the steps in our support taken by 
influential persons, mentioned in the previous report,” came to nothing. 
Phillips replied that he had full understanding for my démarche but 
would ask me to take also into account the difficult position of the 
American Government. Hull had thoroughly reviewed the matter 
with the Justice Department. The American Government, however, 
had actually no authority on the basis of which it could request the 
state of New York to ban the meeting. The Federal Government 
regretted the entire incident most deeply. In reply to my question 
whether the American Government did not intend to issue a statement 
similar to that of the English Government on the occasion of the mock 
trial dealing with the Reichstag fire trial, Phillips stated that he 
would give the matter his fullest consideration. To issue such a state- 
ment prior to the meeting, however, would in his opinion be inex- 
pedient because it would merely produce embarrassing domestic 
reactions and seriously aggravate tonight’s events. He wanted me 


to leave the matter in his hands.° 


1 See document No. 298. 
2 See document No. 295. , : ; 
® For Phillips’ record of this conversation, see Foreign Relations of the United 


States, 1934, vol. 1, p. 512. 
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According to my information the American Government has in- 
structed Hull* that Dodd should inform the Reich Government that 
the American Government had nothing to do with the meeting, that 
no Federal official was taking part in it, that it was entirely a question 
of a private affair, and that there was no legal basis for interfering 
with it; he should also point out that, according to experience in simi- 
lar cases in the past, attacks of that kind gradually ceased completely 
when ignored, because the public then loses interest in them. 

It is my impression that the New York meeting is extremely dis- 
tressing to the American Government. As I was also able to observe, 
it has really made an effort to stop it. I shall continue to urge that 
the statement be issued.® 

LUTHER 


“It is indicated on the file copy that this passage was garbled in transmission. 
5 Marginal note: “For the time being we want to wait until a report about the 
course of the meeting has been received. D[ieckhoff], Mar. 8.” 


No. 303 
8723/H609785-90 
Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Hassell 


Berurin, March 7, 1934. 


Dear Herr von Hassett: Many thanks for your detailed letter of 
March 5.1. The news which Cerruti transmitted to Baron Aloisi 
causes me the greatest surprise, because it is an invention from begin- 
ning toend. I have not talked at all with Cerruti about Baron Aloisi, 
nor did I say to him that I had no faith in the latter’s impartiality. I 
merely said to Cerruti that I was sorry the Commission could not have 
the membership as originally contemplated, for Mr. Bruce as a person 
would most likely have been more objective than the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Paris.2 Asa matter of fact I am fully convinced that Baron 
Aloisi is doing everything possible in the Saar question, and I said the 
same recently to Mr. Eden when he was here. I would greatly appre- 
ciate it, Herr von Hassell, if you could correct this erroneous report 
at all costs. For that matter I have not seen Cerruti for a long time, 
and the above-mentioned conversation must have been at least 3 weeks 
ago. 

Do you know about the questionnaire which was submitted to the 
Committee of Jurists? * 


*Only part of this letter has been found (M166/M005377— 

? Salvador de Madariaga. oe Mest 
* See documents Nos. 271 and 273. 

*See document No. 274. 
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As regards the course of the most recent events in the Saar, I be- 
lieve that developments should satisfy also the League of Nations 
Commission. My efforts at calming down the tempers in the Saar 
Territory have undoubtedly been considerably helped by the removal 
of the leader of the NSDAP, Spaniol,' and by the cessation of party 
activity. The NSDAP in the Saar Territory, being only a very 
recent creation, had mostly only unsuitable personnel, and in particu- 
lar the staff of the Landesleiter was composed of people with inade- 
quate qualifications. In consequence of my presentation, the Fiihrer 
thereupon gave orders that the policy of the NSDAP was to play 
no part whatsoever in the Saar and that only a fusion of all German 
forces in favor of the plebiscite was to do so. This is revealed by 
the proclamation by Hess on February 10° which was repeated on 
March 2. Following this, I let it be announced by order of the Reich 
Government that no civil service law patterned on the German one 
would be enacted in the Saar Territory after its reincorporation.’ 
This, too, has allayed fears to a large extent. I ‘am enclosing the two 
statements again for your orientation. 

Simultaneously with the halt in the activity of the NSDAP in the 
Saar Territory it is once more emphasized that any clandestine or- 
ganization of SA or SS units in the Saar Territory, or by Saar citi- 
zens outside the Saar Territory, is strictly prohibited. 

Of importance also is the passage in Hess’ statement that all per- 
sons who at present discuss party or ideological problems in a manner 
that could in any way jeopardize the cohesion of the German Front 
would later be barred from joining the NSDAP of the Reich. This 
means that anybody who engages in making threats of later reprisals 
will be discredited. Please bring this, too, to the attention of Baron 
Aloisi. 

We feel that all these measures have gone a long way toward 
clearing the atmosphere in the Saar Territory, and that they ought 
to induce the Governing Commission, too, to abandon its biased 
attitude of favoring the separatist and émigré press. Moreover, what 
is one to say about the fact that this Governing Commission in the 
eleventh hour enacts new taxes, considering that the Saar Territory 
is already crushed by taxes to support this enormous governmental 
apparatus and widespread unemployment? Baron Aloisi’s idea for 
having the Chancellor issue a statement renouncing all methods of 
violence has thus already been put into effect ® in the form of the 


5On Mar. 1 Spaniol gave up leadership of the Deutsche Front and of the 


NSDAP in the Saar Territory. i 
6 Hess’ proclamation, published in the Saarbrucker Zeitung, Feb. 11, is filmed on 
M161/M005346. : 4 Z 5 
7Papen’s statement of Feb. 10, published in the Saarbriicker Zeitung, Feb. 11, 


is filmed on M160/M005344. -. 
® Marginal note in Hassell’s handwriting: “?” 
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measure mentioned earlier, and this to an extent—since it was directed 
against his own political party—which in my opinion should receive 
due recognition. The suggestion for having the other side make a 
similar statement is excellent; however, I am afraid that the French 
Government will demur on the pretext that the French administration 
of the mines has nothing to do with the government of the Saar 
Territory. 

The second idea of Baron Aloisi’s, for a joint public declaration by 
the German and French Governments about respecting the liberties 
of persons and property as guaranteed by law could in my opinion 
only be the final act of a comprehensive Franco-German agreement, 
if such can be concluded. Otherwise such a declaration would fall 
unequally upon us. For we are the ones who, after the plebiscite, will 
again exercise sovereignty in this territory. Thus, we alone will have 
to guarantee the liberties under the law with respect to the persons and 
property of all voters. It goes without saying that we will do so. 
If, however, we proclaim this loudly in advance, we run the risk of 
granting a license perhaps to many a person whose opinion is uncertain 
to cast a vote contrary to our interest. The Chancellor has repeatedly 
pointed out that an internal settlement would have to be reached 
first, in order to avoid any adverse effect of the plebiscite on relations 
between Germany and France. Such a settlement can only be in 
the economic field where we, for our part, are ready to make sacri- 
fices. Clearly, however, such economic arrangements involving sacri- 
fices on our part cannot be made without our knowing the precise 
position taken by the other side. The French Government would 
have to make an unequivocal statement as to whether it feels it desir- 
able, irrespective of the freedom of the Saar people in voting, that 
the Saar Territory or a portion thereof should declare for political 
union with France, or whether it deems such a development undesir- 
able in the interest of a final German-French settlement.® If France 
is unwilling to make such a declaration which would cause the 
plebiscite campaign to take on a much more peaceful character—and 
this is indeed to be assumed,’ since France’s Government, in spite 
of everything, is not strongly inclined in this sense—then I do not 
see how any agreement could be reached “beforehand.” 4 

This would also eliminate the possibility of a public declaration as 
proposed by Baron Aloisi. 

Such is my private opinion about Aloisi’s suggestions. As soon 
as I am over a slight illness, I will talk with the Chancellor about 
this and then let you know his views.” 


* Marginal note in Hassell’s handwriting: ‘?” 

° Marginal note in Smend’s handwriting: “certain.” 
“In English in the original. 

® Not found. 
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Finally, as regards the proposal for establishing an Italian con- 
sulate in the Saar Territory, there are things in its favor, but also 
this disadvantage, that we would have to yield on our general position 
of having so far for well-known reasons rejected the establishment of 
consulates which constitute quasi-diplomatic missions. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours, etc. PaPen 


No. 304 


7892 /H571895-98 


The Prussian Minister President and Chief of the Gestapo to the 
Foreign Ministry 


II F. S. 280/9. -5- Berutn, March 7, 1934. 
Received March 9. 
“Tl SG.12%3: 


Attention: Geheimrat Voigt. 
I am sending for your information the enclosed instruction. 
GoriInG 


[Enclosure] 
IT F. S. 280/9/ -5- Beruin, March 7, 1934. 


Subject: Exclusion of unauthorized persons from Saar politics and 
from the Saar intelligence service. 


I have been forced to note that the instruction of the Minister of 
Interior dated September 11, 1933—II G 1901-II SG 2210 +—con- 
cerning the exclusion of unauthorized persons from Saar politics and 
from the Saar intelligence service is not being universally observed. 

The plebiscite campaign for reincorporation of the Saar Territory 
into the Reich has entered its final and crucial stage. The campaign 
is therefore being conducted by the opposition with added intensity 
and larger means. The opposition is concerned not only with the 
fate of the Saar Territory and its population, but equally with ad- 
ministering a stinging defeat to the idea of Greater Germany, to the 
new German Reich and its government. 

The employment of considerable numbers of émigrés in the civil 
service of the Governing Commission, where they are active as 


14 copy of this instruction to the chief administrative and police officials in 
the Prussian provinces of Hannover, Hesse-Nassau, Rhine Province, and West- 
phalia had been sent to the Foreign Ministry, for information, by the State 
Secretary in the Reich Chancellery as enclosure 2 with letter Rk. 12414 of Oct. 


81, 1933 (7892/E571804-08) . 
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bitter opponents of the new Germany and the idea of reunion, the 
complaints lodged by the Governing Commission with the League 
of Nations about alleged encroachments of the NSDAP and German 
“nefarious informers” are samples of the intensified campaign 
methods of the opposition. Occupation by French troops or at least 
strong French gendarmerie units is desired by influential circles close 
to the Governing Commission, as it is undoubtedly the objective of 
the efforts by some of its members themselves. 

It is the clear duty of Germans to meet the opposition’s anti-Ger- 
man machinations and widely ramified network of informers with 
resolute and coordinated countermeasures. 

The direction of German countermeasures, where these involve 
political police functions, must be centralized in one authority. Any 
duplication, confusion, or working at cross-purposes can only cause 
considerable harm. The opposition is better informed about some of 
the German intelligence agencies than the responsible Prussian head- 
quarters. 

In addition to government authorities other than those of Prussia, 
a number of private, official, and party organizations are active in 
intelligence work in the Saar. This harms the NSDAP of the Saar 
Territory and the entire German countereffort; in particular, the 
livelihood and freedom of loyal German civil servants in the Saar 
Territory are being seriously threatened. 

With reference to the instruction of the Minister of Interior 
referred to earlier, I therefore expressly order as follows: 


(1) Within the territory of the Free State of Prussia the Gestapo 
has exclusive direction over political police functions and over the 
intelligence service in matters concerning the Saar. 

(2) Intelligence services in the Saar Territory may be operated 
only by those commissioned to do so by the Gestapo. 

(8) Intelligence services which have existed heretofore shall be 
immediately disbanded. Intelligence reports are to be communicated 
to the Gestapo, with precise identification and personal evaluation 
of the informants. Material in the possession of informants is to 
be called in and, if necessary, seized. 

(4) Authorities having knowledge of unauthorized intelligence 
services must immediately inform the Gestapo to this effect. 


Strict measures will be taken in future against any unauthorized 
meddling in political affairs of the Saar. 


GORING 
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No. 305 


M188/M005980 


Memorandum by the Head of the Department of Internal 
German Affairs 


Berwin, March 8, 1934. 
, [zu] 82-01 8/3 34,2 


This noon, as instructed, I took the opportunity of requesting in the 
most friendly way the head of the SA Ministeramt, Gruppenfiihrer 
Reiner, in the presence of the Reich Minister and Chief of Staff [of 
the SA] Rohm, to exercise the utmost discretion in future in con- 
versations with foreign diplomats, especially as regards all questions 
concerning the SA and the disarmament problem. It was primarily 
the task of the Foreign Ministry to answer any questions of foreign 
representatives and to comply with their desires for information. 
My request, the deeper meaning of which was entirely clear to both 
gentlemen, was received in the most understanding manner. 

Respectfully submitted through the State Secretary to the Foreign 
Minister. 

v. BULow-ScHWaANnTs 


789-01 8/3 34: Not printed (M188/M005976-79). On Mar. 6 the Deutsche 
Zeitung printed an interview with Rolf Reiner, head of the SA Ministeramt, re- 
garding the functions of this newly established office. Reiner was quoted in the 
Deutsche Zeitung as saying that the Ministeramt would arrange conversations 
with heads of foreign missions in Berlin in order to clear up misunderstandings 
about the SA. At Neurath’s direction, Btilow instructed Biilow-Schwante to 
recommend to the Ministeramt that it exercise great care in statements regard- 
ing diplomats and foreign policy; Biilow-Schwante was to add that direct con- 
tact with diplomats was inadmissible except with approval of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

? Cf. documents Nos. 100 and 220. 


No. 306 
7467/H180365-68 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 64 of March 8 Lonpon, March 8, 1934—8: 22 p. m. 
Received March 9—1: 15 a. m. 
II Abr. 618. 


I had a thorough discussion about the disarmament problem with 
Simon today, with Eden present. In the course of this I made ample 
use of the statements in telegram No. 691 and especially in the pri- 
vate letter of March 8 from the State Secretary.’ 


1 See document No. 296 and footnote 1. 
2 Document No. 296. 
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Simon began by saying that Eden had been received in Berlin 
with great friendliness and had brought back pleasant impressions. 

I then explained that the fact that the Reich Government had 
openly and unreservedly disclosed to Eden its last and utmost con- 
cessions, whereas France so far has remained silent, must in no cir- 
cumstances foster the idea that a search should now be made for a 
new middle course entailing further German concessions. The Ger- 
man position as communicated to Eden represented the utmost limit 
of Germany’s concessions. ; 

I remarked that a 10-year term for the disarmament convention 
could of course only be accepted if actual disarmament took place, 
whereas should no disarmament materialize, Germany could at most 
agree to a 5-year period. Eden confirmed that he had interpreted 
the German statements in this sense. 

I further explained that the air armament demanded by us could 
be viewed only as a transitional arrangement until a final decision 
on the question of air armament had been made; and in this connec- 
tion I pointed to the fact that even the English memorandum ® en- 
visaged an equalization of German air armament with that of the 
other Great Powers eventually. I also stated that our willingness to 
forego bomber aircraft would apply only on condition that within 2 
years the universal abolition of bomber aircraft was decided upon. 

Finally, I brought out that our concessions for establishing the non- 
military character of the SA and SS would stand only if we were 
granted our demands in the matter of army strength and permission 
for pre-military training. 

Eden raised no objections to these clarifications, although there 
ensued a lengthy discussion about aviation in general. Simon pointed 
out that the problem of German air armament was meeting with con- 
siderable criticism in English public opinion. He also brought up 
the question as to what we meant by aircraft with a limited radius 
of action and said that this would require further clarification. I 
said that the classification of the air armament demanded by us 
characterized it as defensive armament. 

I then asked if it was the view of the Ministers that the difference be- 
tween the German and English positions was now solely limited to 
the problem of foreign air armaments; Eden confirmed this, while 
Simon went into some length to explain that Germany’s aversion to 
re-entering the League of Nations represented a considerable difficulty 
from the English point of view. English public opinion desired Ger- 
many’s return to Geneva and would not easily accept the fact of Ger- 
many’s continued absence. 

I characterized this demand as a political stipulation which actually 
had nothing to do with the question of disarmament. In addition I 


* See document No. 228, footnote 2. 
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pointed out that with the same justification the demand might be 
made upon Japan, the United States, or Russia that they return to, 
or, as the case may be, join the League of Nations, so that I did not 
see why Germany was being singled out. Simon urgently requested 
me in any case to present in Berlin once more the desire of the English 
Government for Germany’s return to the League, emphasizing in this 
connection that he was by no means opposed to a reform of the 
League of Nations and that Italy, too, desired Germany’s return. 

I then asked both Ministers the following questions: (1) Is there 
anything to the rumors recently circulated here that England, on 
America’s suggestion, is considering calling a partial conference of 
perhaps a dozen countries in London to deal separately with the 
disarmament problem? 

Answer: No such suggestion has been received from America, any- 
more than there is an English project in this direction. Norman 
Davis, who left for Stockholm yesterday, had been in touch with 
us recently, but all that we told him was that the British Govern- 
ment would have to have in hand the forthcoming French reply in 
writing before deciding on any further steps. 

_ (2) Is there anything to the story which could be found, among other 
places in the 7%mes article, to the effect that the English Government 
is considering the idea of enlarging its security commitments? 
Answer: It is true that wide English circles are advocating broader 
English security commitments, just as in the opposing camp there 
is growing opposition to commitments on the Continent. The Cabinet 
on occasion has indeed discussed such ideas among other matters, but 
there is at present no reason for assuming that the Government would 
be inclined to go beyond the commitment which, as is known, has been 
envisaged so far. 
(3) What further developments will there be in the field of dis- 
armament ? 

Answer: The Cabinet has listened to Eden’s report and discussed 
it, without adopting any decisions on the further handling of the 
matter, and has agreed that for the present one must wait for the 
French reply. To be sure, the Government realizes that there are 
two dates by which a certain clarification must be achieved; one is the 
foreign policy debate to be expected at the time Parliament begins its 
Easter recess, and the other, the reconvening of the Disarmament 
Bureau, planned for April 10. Consequently the English Govern- 
ment will have to get busy, once the French statement of position has 
been received, and make decisions so that appropriate action can be 


taken at these two dates.* 
HorscH 


‘For the British record of this conversation see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 339. 
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No. 307 


5747/H035397-98 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT Wasuinerton, March 8, 1934—10: 30 p. m. 
No. 110 of March 8 Received March 9—7: 20 a. m. 
IIT A 795. 


With reference to my telegram No. 109.* 

Yesterday’s demonstration in Madison Square Garden held in the 
presence of a large body of police followed the usual pattern of the 
anti-German protest meetings which have been repeatedly organized 
by the identical elements and in the same place during the past year 
and only differed from it by its make-up as a court trial, which, how- 
ever, lacked counsel for the defense and, as the Herald Tribune ironi- 
cally remarks, fairness, since both the so-called testimony and the 
conviction of crimes against civilization stated in the resolution were 
settled well in advance. The speakers were nearly all individuals 
who had appeared on similar occasions earlier, and they come without 
exception from liberal, pacifistic, Jewish, socialist, and Communist 
circles. The attacks were carried on in the name of humanity, re- 
ligion, and civilization, in line with the identical phrases and identical 
accusations directed against the alleged terror regime in Germany. 
Regarding the person of Moley? by the way, I heard from a person 
closely associated with the President that Moley has lost all the 
political influence which he had had with the President. 

The demonstration was given considerable space in that part of the 
New York press known for taking a position against us, but received 
little notice in the rest of the press. No editorial comments are 
available as yet. 

In following up my démarche yesterday, * Phillips made the follow- 
ing statement at the press conference today in reply to a prearranged 
question asking for a comment on the mock trials: “I have no com- 
ment other than to reemphasize private nature of gathering and that 
no member of Administration was present. Of course, anything that 
was said at meeting represented only personal and private individual 
rather views of speakers.” * A spontaneous question from the press 
about the German protest was left unanswered by him. The State De- 


*This telegram of Mar. 8 suggested that the German press wait for further 


reports before commenting on the anti-German meeting in New York 
(5747/H035393). 


* See document No. 295, footnote 6. 
* See document No. 302. 
“The statement is cited in this form in English in the original. The last sen- 


tence was garbled in transmission. Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1934, vol. 1, p. 515. 
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partment has thus, also in public, dissociated itself from the meeting 
in the manner it has indicated privately. The Government, as I 
gather from statements at the State Department, feels very badly 
about not having been able to prevent the meeting. It is aware almost 
with a sense of shame of the unseemliness of the incident and would 
gladly have done something if it could only have found ways and 
means of doing so. I have learned from a person concerned with 
this matter that the Secretary of State did his best in the last few 
days to find in the departments concerned a suitable precedent. 

In view of this attitude shown by the Government, it would be ad- 
visable, as I see it from here, to ignore the matter in public as before, 
except that a formulated statement should perhaps be handed to the 
press; I would suggest on the other hand, however, that as regards the 
Government here, the matter should be closed on the diplomatic plane 
by delivery of a serious note, laying down a protest once more and 
making particular reference to the various specific incidents at the 
meeting.® 


LUTHER 
* See document No. 315. 
No. 308 
6111/E452798-800 
Memorandum by Dr. Rudolf Weydenhammer* 
II Oe. 1071. 


Report on My ConversaTIon oN Marcu 7 anp 8 WITH THE 
Austrian Minister, Dr. von RINTELEN, IN Rome 


At the request of Dr. von Rintelen I was in Rome on March 7 and 8, 
1934.2. Dr. von Rintelen, who on the basis of the negotiations of last 
month * stated that he was unconditionally prepared to follow the 
directives of Landesinspekteur Habicht, member of the Reichstag, 
asked me for a presentation of the political situation as we see it and 
for instructions so that he could arrange according to our wishes his 
activity and his conversations on the occasion of Federal Chancellor 
Dollfuss’ forthcoming visit in Rome. 


1Marginal note: “The memorandum below was sent to me today by Herr 
Habicht. H[iiffer], Mar. 18.” shen 

The author of the memorandum was an official of the National Socialist 
Landesleitung for gneiss Hk ee fF 

* Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “! ! ; 

= Of, Aaton Rintelen, Hrinnerungen an Osterreichs Weg (Munich, 1941), pp. 
305-306 ; also document No. 260, footnote 1. 
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As arranged with you, I explained to him the situation without 
mentioning the relations with the Agrarian League* or facts from 
the report of Dr. Wachter in regard to Vice Chancellor Fey.’ 

Dr. von Rintelen had been informed by the highest Austrian au- 
thority, by the Italians, and by foreign journalists, that great differ- 
ences had arisen within our party on account of Habicht’s policy. He 
had been told positively that the Fiihrer had let Habicht go. He 
stated further that the extraordinary restraint of German officials, 
the obvious directive of the Propaganda Ministry to German news- 
papers regarding propaganda on Austria, and in particular the fact 
that Habicht was no longer speaking over the radio, led to the result 
that the Austrian Government firmly believed that Germany would 
soon yield to Austria, and the interested Italian authorities regarded 
it as a complete success of their violent and aggressive language 
toward the Reich. 

Although it was entirely clear to him that the propaganda had to 
be handled in a different way than before the Red Putsch, he never- 
theless advised urgently that a clear propaganda, incapable of being 
misunderstood either in Italy or in Austria, be disseminated by radio 
and above all in the newspapers as well, and that Habicht make again 
an appearance as soon as possible. Above all he pointed out that in 
the face of the differences that now again existed in a sharper form 
between the Heimwehr and the Fatherland Front, everything had to 
be done to drive a further wedge between them, propagandistically 
speaking. He pointed out that they had formed quite a correct pic- 
ture on the Italian side: that at the moment the most powerful in- 
fluence in the Austrian Government was Fey; after him came Starhem- 
berg, then for a long interval no one at all, and then at last Dollfuss.® 
He advised treating Fey, Starhemberg, and the Heimwehren some- 
what better and giving them a certain amount of hope in the possibility 
of reaching an understanding with the party, since the latter, in case 
of such a strengthening at the rear, would certainly decide at once 
to take an aggressive position with respect to Dollfuss and his ally, 
the Fatherland Front. In spite of the fact that he, personally, was 
very much set against Fey and Starhemberg, he even considered it 
within the realm of possibility that Fey or Starhemberg, if given 
adequate assurances with regard to their persons, would deliver up 
Dollfuss and help the NSDAP into the saddle. 

He pointed to the exceedingly inflammatory and provocatory ac- 
tivity of Cerruti and Morreale, who were the main factors in bring- 


* Cf. document No. 213. 


* Such .a report by Wachter, who was Habicht’s Deputy in the Austrian 
Landesleitung in Munich, has not been found. The Austrian Heimwehr leader, 
Starhemberg, asserts in his memoirs that he and Dollfuss were aware of the 
fact that, during this period, Wachter had repeatedly approached Fey and pro- 
posed that he cooperate with the National Socialists. See Ernst Riidiger 
Starhemberg, Between Hitler and Mussolini (London, 1942), pp. 185-138. 

° Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “?” 
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ing about Suvich’s present attitude. Italy’s desire to come to an 
agreement with Austria and Hungary had primarily resulted from 
Italy’s fiasco in her Balkan policy. Dollfuss himself did not want 
to come personally to Rome at all and had actually been ordered to 
do so by Suvich on instructions from Mussolini. I have the impres- 
sion that Rintelen did everything in Vienna as well as in Rome 
to make Dollfuss’ visit in Rome’ a failure for Dollfuss from the 
point of view of domestic and foreign policy. Mussolini wanted 
very much to obtain from Austria some sort of visible political com- 
mitment whereas on the other side everything was done in order 
to make this almost impossible for Dollfuss, or, if he should do it, 
to involve him in an unpleasant situation. Rintelen assumes that 
after an appropriate interval following Dollfuss’ unsuccessful visit 
in Rome Starhemberg would come to Rome. 

Rintelen promised me that immediately after Dollfuss’ visit he 
would give me, for Habicht’s information,® a detailed oral report 
about everything that happened and about the plans of his Govern- 
ment. It also appears that Minister Buresch continues to be active in 
the Cabinet in Rintelen’s sense.? Buresch intends to come to Rome 
at Easter for a thorough consultation with Rintelen. Rintelen as- 
sumes that Buresch perhaps also wishes to get together with me. 
Rintelen asserts that at the present time his own position in Rome 
is not endangered, and that his personal relations with Mussolini 
are quite good. 

In Rome the extremely close surveillance by the Italian secret po- 
lice and the well-financed, well-organized French espionage service 
are very noteworthy, so that there one can proceed only with the 


greatest caution. 
Dr. W[rYDENHAMMER] 


™ See document No. 299. 

§ Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “Done?” 

In the files is a report dated Apr. 17 from Weydenhammer to Habicht on 
conversations which Weydenhammer had with Rintelen in Rome on Apr. 13 
and 14. This report, however, deals mostly with internal political developments 
in Austria and merely touches on some of the details of the Dollfuss visit to 
Rome. No other report has been found (6111/452806-13). 

® See document No. 260, footnote 3. 


No. 309 


2980/582660-61 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, March 9, 1934. 
RM 283. 


During his visit with the Reich Chancellor this morning, the Yugo- 
slav Minister stated in the first place that he had no instructions 
at all from home and therefore had no communications of any kind 
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to make, but he was going to Belgrade in the next few days in order 
to inform himself and get instructions, and they would in any case 
ask him there whether he had seen Hitler. For this reason he had 
called on the Reich Chancellor. In rather erratic statements M. 
Balugdzié then spoke of the good atmosphere to be created between 
Germany and Yugoslavia and said that a suitable way of doing this 
was for Germany to be accommodating in the field of commercial 
policy. He spoke with some prolixity of the wish of the Serb popu- 
lation to have good relations with the Germans and of the respect 
for the German soldiers. Taking up the Austrian question, he stated 
that the return of the Hapsburgs was intolerable to Yugoslavia. He 
thought very little of the Italian-Austria-Hungarian bloc. In Bel- 
grade they were striving for liberation from the ties with France. 
M. Balugdzié used for this the simile that a love that lasts too long 
is wearying. 

The Reich Chancellor replied to the Minister, who constantly in- 
terrupted him: Germany did not harbor any hostility or rancor 
against Serbia. We were also willing, insofar as it lay in our power, 
to buy Serbian products, but it was known that this was possible only 
to a very limited extent, and that we could sustain imports only in 
return for the purchase of German goods. But we were willing to 
examine seriously the existing possibilities, and a commission was 
going to Belgrade in the course of the current month for this purpose.* 
The Serbian Government should not doubt our good will. As far as 
the Austrian question was concerned, the return of the Hapsburgs was 
undesirable for Germany, too, since it would necessarily have all sorts 
of repercussions on German internal conditions. For the rest, he 
had already stated repeatedly, particularly also to the Italian Govern- 
ment, that the Anschluss of Austria to Germany was by no means 
an imminent question. But what he could not tolerate—and on this 
score the people in Germany were particularly indignant—was the 
treatment of people of the same ideology in Austria by a despotic 
government which, moreover, was supported by only a fraction of 
the population. 

The disarmament question was only touched on during the conver- 
sation, and the Balkan Pact was not mentioned at all. 


v. N[zuraty]} 
*See document No. 318. 
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No. 310 


3015/591849-50 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brruin, March 9, 1934. 
RM 284. 


The Reich Chancellor received the Belgian Minister today.1 He 
stated to him that he welcomed the courageous and frank language 
of the Belgian Minister President in the disarmament question,? es- 
pecially for the reason that for the first time a Western statesman 
had presented to the public a clear picture of the situation. The 
Chancellor then expatiated at some length on Germany’s need for 
peace in order to attain its extensive objectives in economic and do- 
mestic policy which could only be achieved if Germany, too, enjoyed 
a condition of security. He explained the dangers which a defense- 
less country constituted for the peace of Europe, as it could all too 
readily serve neighboring states as a means for diverting attention 
from domestic political difficulties. We therefore desired the con- 
clusion of a disarmament convention in which our moderate demands 
for defensive arms would be fulfilled and recognized. If such a 
convention did not come about and we were denied the means of 
defense necessary to us, we would procure in one way or the other 
the arms which in our opinion were absolutely indispensable to us. 
The German people would no longer tolerate the present state of being 
discriminated against and treated as a second-class nation. Since 
the German Government and people, however, harbored no aggressive 
intentions and would raise no further territorial demands once the 
Saar question was settled, they could be moderate in their demands 
for defensive weapons. 

In his reply the Belgian Minister said he was pleased that the 
Reich Chancellor judged the speech of the Belgian Minister President 
so favorably and he would not fail to inform his Government to this 
effect. For that matter, he was able to state that this speech had 
simply expressed what had long been the opinion of the Belgian 
Government. Of course, Belgium did not want to abandon its old 
friendship with France; nevertheless, it had always demonstrated that 
it was pursuing an independent policy. This was once again made 
clear by the speech of Count Broqueville. The Minister then also 
brought up the Locarno Treaties, to which the Chancellor replied 


1Count de Kerchove de Denterghem. 

2On Mar. 6, the Belgian Minister President, Count de Broqueville, had stated 
in a speech to the Belgian Senate that there remained only one way to force 
Germany to respect the military clauses of the Versailles Treaty—namely, a 
preventive war. Preventive war, however, was a cure worse than the ailment ; 
therefore a negotiated convention to limit armaments was the only solution. 
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that he had already declared to Mr. Eden * and to the French Am- 
bassador * that Germany would honor the Locarno Pact. The Min- 
ister then replied that he valued this statement highly ; the Locarno 
Pact offered everything in the way of security which Belgium could 
demand and attain, and it was completely satisfied with it. 

In concluding, the Chancellor also told the Minister that the Ger- 
man Government had decided to accept the invitation to be represented 
at the Brussels World Fair of 1935. Count de Kerchove expressed 
his thanks for this communication, but requested that the public for 
the time being not be told anything about this, nor about his call 
today, as the wrong conclusions might easily be drawn from the visit 
and the acceptance, coming, as it did, so soon after the speech of the 
Belgian Minister President. 

v. N[zuratH] 


* Cf. document No. 271, and British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, documents Nos. 
302 and 304, enclosure 2. 
‘ Cf. vol. 1 of this series, documents Nos. 163 and 430. 


No. 311 
5753/H040072-76 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II* 


Bertin, March 9, 1934. 
ITI It. 360. 


The Hungarian Minister called on me today on instructions of his 
Government in order to inform me in confidence about the forthcom- 
ing tripartite discussions in Rome and about the position to be taken 
in that matter by his Government. M. Masirevich stated that, in 
view of the importance of the matter, he had preferred to put down 
on paper verbatim what he had been ordered to do on the basis of the 
instruction issued him, and he thereupon handed over the enclosure. 
The Minister supplemented that detailed exposition of the attitude 
of his Government toward the Italian plans, saying it was considered 
of decisive importance in Budapest that the old friendly relations with 
Germany should not be marred by measures or agreements of any 
sort. In the Rome negotiations, Hungary would accordingly in- 
sist in all circumstances, as set forth in the enclosure, that at least the 
possibility of becoming a party to the agreements should remain open 
to Germany. The Minister then underlined particularly the request 
of his Government, expressed in the closing sentence of the enclosure, 
to the effect that the German press be urged to support as far as pos- 


* Copies of this memorandum and enclosure were sent to the Missions in Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary under the date of Mar. 12 (5753/H040079-80). The first 
two Missions received at the same time copies of a report from Budapest of 
Mar. 7 (II It. 361) on the composition of the Hungarian delegation to the Rome 
conference (5753/H040077). Cf: document No. 327. 
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sible the efforts of the Hungarian Government by showing under- 
standing for its friendly intentions. 

In this connection, the Minister expressed also the wish that we 
would not always include Hungary in speaking of the “Southeast- 
European area” or “Southeastern Europe.” Hungary did not count 
itself among the Balkan nations and considered it an offense always 
to be grouped together with them. I replied to the Minister that I 
was glad to take note of his wish, considering the sensitivity of our 
friend Hungary as stressed by him. It was doubtful to me, however, 
whether compliance with his request would be possible in the long 
run. The objectives and effects of the forthcoming tripartite agree- 
ments in Rome were, after all, also to be looked for in the “Southeast- 
ern area” which is anathema to Hungary. Hungarian policy as a 
whole was enacted more or less exclusively in the southeastern area; 
the same was true, after all, of the economic problems affecting Hun- 
gary. For this reason the recrimination of the term “Southeastern 
Europe” appeared to me as not objectively justified, at the very least. 
But, as I had said, I would gladly try to give effect to the Hungarian 
wish if possible. For the rest, I thanked the Minister for his in- 
formation. To be sure, I could not conceal that this prior com- 
munication, in view of the friendly relations between our two coun- 
tries, was really more or less taken for granted. The good intentions 
by which Hungary wanted to be guided during the forthcoming 
negotiations in Rome would certainly be gratefully appreciated here; 
only it appeared to me that the possibility of Germany’s becoming a 
party to the agreements, which the Hungarian side was striving for 
as a minimum demand, was very meager, after all. I did not at all 
understand the expediency of and necessity for the tripartite pact 
desired by Italy. No matter how the Rome negotiations turned out, 
the world would nevertheless always suspect that they involved op- 
position or at least an unfriendly act against Germany. Even in our 
country it would not be easy to convince the press to the contrary and 
to prevent unfriendly comments in the background in accordance 


with the Hungarian wish. 
Korxe 


[Enclosure] 


Beruin, March 9, 1934. 


I have been instructed to tell Baron Neurath the following in strict 
confidence : 

The idea of the tripartite meeting in Rome was suggested by the 
Italian Government as early as last summer. The purpose of the 
meeting, now about to be realized, is both economic and political. 
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The economic purpose is to increase the commerce between the three 
countries, Italy, Austria, and Hungary. The question of a customs 
union between these countries is not acute, partly owing to Italy’s 
autarkical aspirations and partly owing to the direction of the 
agrarian policy of Chancellor Dollfuss. Therefore the work of the 
economic experts sent ahead to Rome will probably be limited to dis- 
cussion of the quantitative side of trade in the individual categories 
of goods. The Hungarian effort will of course be directed toward 
eliminating the competition of our neighbors as far as possible in the 
case of the articles of particular interest to the Hungarians, especially 
prain and cattle. 

It is not impossible that the Italian Government will want to give 
the meeting a demonstrative character in the political sphere. How- 
ever, as far as the Hungarian Government knows, there has so far 
been no talk of anything specific. One can infer from a few remarks 
which Signor Suvich dropped during his visit to Budapest ? that the 
Italian Government would be glad if the treaties of friendship al- 
ready in existence between the three countries could be connected with 
one another in some form or other. In case there should actually 
be an Italian proposal of this sort, the Hungarian Government is 
firmly determined not to accede to any exclusive agreement, but its 
efforts will be directed toward seeing that the text of any agreement 
should leave the possibility open to Germany of likewise joining at 
a moment that appears suitable to her. 

The Hungarian Government requests that in case such an agree- 
ment should come about the German press might be provided with 
appropriate instructions so that the above-mentioned Hungarian ef- 
forts are also facilitated from the German side. 


* See document No. 279 and footnote 1. 


No. 312 


3088/628170-71 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, March 10, 1934. 

The Japanese Ambassador spoke to me yesterday evening about 
the activity of Herr Heye in Manchuria and the negotiations he is 
carrying on there. He gave me to understand that the J apanese au- 
thorities are rather dissatisfied with Heye’s conduct and no longer 
take him seriously. He particularly stressed two points: During his 
first trip to Manchuria last year, Herr Heye had made the binding 
statement that if economic agreements came about between German 
firms and the Manchurian soybean exporters, he guaranteed that 
Manchuria would be recognized by the Reich Government. During 
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his present negotiations he proposed concluding an agreement on the 
basis of imports and exports amounting to one million, whereas the 
entire Japanese imports to Manchuria had a value of only 800,000. 
(Whether pounds, marks or yen, etc., are involved I did not under- 
stand; the number relationship was in any case 10 to 8, however.) + 
Heye thus demanded a preferential position for Germany in Man- 
churia, going beyond even the Japanese. 

I told the Ambassador that Herr Heye was merely the representa- 
tive of German economic interests and German firms. He was ne- 
gotiating with the knowledge but not by instruction of the Reich 
Government. The question of the recognition of Manchuria had 
nothing directly to do with these negotiations. We would decide 
this question according to other criteria. What was of primary im- 
portance here was the desire not to be drawn into East Asiatic in- 
volvements. Since, however, we had a friendly attitude in principle 
toward Japan and also the new state of Manchuria, whose recognition 
would after all occur some day, we were trying even now to smooth 
the way economically for future relations. I could not take a posi- 
tion on Heye’s concrete proposals, if only for the reason that they were 
not at:all proposals of the Reich Government, but of the private busi- 
nessman, Heye. In order to avoid disappointments, however, I had to 
point out that our soybean imports would certainly not in the near 
future reach the volume which they once had, because of the 
fundamental change in the economy in Germany with respect to fats 
and the still unpredictable consequences of this change. 

BtLow 


1 Marginal comment on another copy (6693/H099008-09) : “This certainly must 
mean 100 million reichsmarks. But the Jap[anese] export to Manchuria totals 
approximately 400 million reichsmarks. [Strachwitz].” 


No. 313 


5753/H040105-06 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Marcy 10, 19384. 
IT It. 400. 


Herr Ministerialdirektor Képke told me that the Hungarian 
[Minister] had instructions to take up with me again (next week) his 
former offer of a consultative pact t and to propose once more an oral 
agreement to that effect. 

I am as little pleased with this as with yesterday’s statements about 
an agreement in Rome which we were free to join.’ The whole thing 


1 See document No. 175. 
2 See document No. 311. 
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has the taste of a bad conscience and a search for an alibi. If we enter 
into the oral consultative pact, then the Hungarians are protected 
against German reproaches that they follow Italy too closely. I 
therefore request permission to reject the oral guarantee pact once 
more, this time also with the argument that we must first see clearly 


where the Roman journey is leading.’ 
BtLow 


® Marginal note: “Entirely in agreement. v. N[eurath], Mar. 10.” 


No. 314 
5708/H021669-70 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister * 


[Marcu 10, 1934.] ? 
Il Fr. 951. 


Herr von Ribbentrop, who is an old member of the NSDAP and 
is especially trusted by the Chancellor, has numerous personal con- 
nections in France and England. At the instructions o€ the Reich 
Chancellor and with the knowledge of the Foreign Ministry, he has 
often been in Paris and London in order to enlist his connections 
in the service of enlightenment regarding the political aims of the 
Reich Government.® 

Such agents have often been active in the past and especially since 
the war. Their success and hence their usefulness are generally slight. 
In particular, it has been shown by experience that their connections 
are quickly used up. As soon as they meet with government members, 
the question concerning the official or semiofficial nature of their in- 
structions or mission is very soon raised. Responsible statesmen 
naturally refuse to commit themselves with agents without responsi- 
bility. With that, the activity of these intermediaries in most cases 
comes to an end. Thus, in London recently Baldwin referred Herr 
Ribbentrop to Sir John Simon as the Minister responsible for questions 
of foreign policy.* M. Barthou has now complained to Ambassador 
Késter about the manner of bringing in Herr Ribbentrop From 
secret reports ° it appears that M. Barthou was far from pleased with 
the visit and therefore treated Herr von Ribbentrop in a decidedly 
sarcastic manner. According to these reports, M. Barthou for his part 


; Marginal note: “For the Reich President.” 

} The document printed is undated. A draft copy with handwritten addi- 
tions and corrections which were incorporated into the text as printed was 
initialed by Btilow on Mar. 10 (1574/381244). 

* Cf. Fernand de Brinon, Mémoires, pp. 28-29. 

* Cf. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 262. 
5 See document No. 301. 

® Not found. 
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flatly rejected Herr von Ribbentrop’s request for the inauguration of 
direct German-French discussions and referred to official diplomatic 
channels for all negotiations. Herr von Ribbentrop has not yet re- 
ported to me on his last visit to Paris.” 

Foreign Minister 


"Marginal note: “I hear that the State Secretary is writing personally to the 
Ambassador enclosing a copy of this memorandum. R[enthe-] F[ink].” 
Cf. document No. 343. 


No. 315 


5747/H035402-03 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the United States 


Telegram 


No. 79 of March 10 Bertin, March 10, 1934. 
zu IIT A 802;3 
803. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 113 ! and 114? 

(1) Please convey to the Consulate General at New York my as- 
tonishment at the delay in the reporting of the demonstration of March 
7, which was known beforehand to be taking place; it would have been 
of great value to us to receive prompt information on its exact course. 

(2) Provided the report requested from the Consulate General 
brings nothing essentially new, I would agree with your proposal (cf. 
your telegram No. 110 last paragraph *), that we ignore the matter in 
public. Please make, however, another oral protest with the State 
Department against the public insults expressed in New York against 
the Reich Government, and state at the same time that the relations 
between Germany and the United States would be severely strained 
by such continued inflammatory agitation. The Reich Government 
was watching this development with concern, and hoped that the in- 
fluence of the American Government would in the future be effective in 


putting a stop to this inflammatory agitation.* 
BtLow 


1TII A 802: Not printed (5747/H035400). This was Washington telegram No. 
113 of Mar. 9 which described on the basis of press reports the anti-Hitler meet- 
ing in New York, and stated that no report had as yet been received from the Con- 


sulate General at New York. 
2TII A 803: Not printed (5747/H035401). This was Washington telegram No. 


114 continuing the report given in telegram No. 113. 


®? Document No. 307. , : 
“Luther reported in a dispatch of Mar. 14 that he had carried out the instruc- 


tion and that Secretary Hull had again expressed his deep regret over the in- 
cident. Enclosed with the dispatch were two reports on the meeting in New 
York from the Consulate General at New York (5747/H035429-33). Of. Foreign 


Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 11, p. 516. 


455080—59—42 
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No. 316 


8656/B605958-63 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


A 710 Vienna, March 10, 1934. 
Received March 12. 
II Oe. 735. 

PouiricaAL REPoRT 


Subject: Conversation with the Yugoslav Minister on the question 
of the Hapsburg restoration and a new economic order in the 
Danube area. The forthcoming discussions in Rome. 

With reference to my report A 602 of February 28, 1934.1 

I mentioned in the report referred to above that the Yugoslav 
Minister, Nastasijevi¢é, on the day of the conversation with me which 
I told about in the report, left for Belgrade to report on the new 
situation in Austria. 

He called on me today after having returned yesterday. 

With regard to the question of a Hapsburg restoration, which has 
recently been agitated assiduously by the legitimists here and in 
Hungary, he said that he had asked the Foreign Minister in Belgrade 
in consequence of our recent conversation to make energetic representa- 
tions in Paris together with the Czechoslovak and Rumanian Govern- 
ments, so that the French Government would take a clear position 
against a possible Hapsburg restoration. 

He had been just as pleased as his Minister, and even a little sur- 
prised, that these efforts had produced such a prompt and unequivocal 
result in the public statement by the French Foreign Minister, 
Barthou, which is known to us. I reminded him that in our last 
conversation I had been convinced, as a consequence of my many years 
of acquaintance with the Quai d’Orsay and French public opinion in 
this matter, that an energetic attitude on the part of the Little Entente 
would not fail to have its effect in Paris. . 

M. Nastasijevié said that Barthou’s statement, like the English 
Government’s statement along the same lines, had had the effect 
of a cold shower on the zeal of the Austrian and Hungarian legitimists. 
The effect had been heightened by Bene3’ energetic statement, made 
known a few days ago, to the effect that a Hapsburg restoration would 
mean the immediate rupture of diplomatic relations between the Little 
Entente countries on the one hand and Austria on the other, and that 
the Little Entente was determined to oppose such a restoration with 
every possible means.? I asked M. Nastasijevié whether with respect 


Not printed (8656/E605944-51). This report recorded a conversation with 
the Yugoslav Minister on Feb. 28 about the possibilities of a Hapsburg restoration. 
Statements by BeneS to a special correspondent of Petit Parisien and pub- 


lished in that paper on Mar. 9 were contained in report No. 1014 
(8656/H605964) from the Embassy in Paris. : Shae sis 
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to this last statement M. Bene§ had been thinking of economic meas- 
ures or possibly also military ones. M. Nastasijevié asserted that the 
latter was the case. Not only Yugoslavia but Czechoslovakia, too, 
would mobilize if a Hapsburg restoration should really be attempted. 
These energetic counteractions had now fortunately had the result 
that the all too zealous legitimists here and in Hungary had been 
intimidated and in his opinion there was no longer any immediate 
danger. ’ 

Actually, the word is of late being passed out from legitimist 
quarters that an action on their part is not intended at the present 
time; in general an effort is now being made in these quarters to 
counteract the unrest caused by their activity. ¢ 

M. Nastasijevié also told me that influence was now being exerted 
from Paris on the governments of the Little Entente countries in 
order to induce them to give benevolent consideration to the Italian 
plans in economic matters. This seemed to be the result of conversa- 
tions between Rome and Paris in this matter.? 

He said that in Belgrade they were not happy about this. At any 
rate, there was considerable distrust of Italy’s actual intentions in 
pursuing her economic plans. 

Economically, he felt that the execution of such plans would not 
bring Yugoslavia any advantages to speak of. It would be still more 
unfavorable for Czechoslovakia. 

More serious than this, however, was the fact that Mussolini evi- 
dently combined with his economic plans political intentions which 
in the final analysis could only be directed against the Little Entente 
and primarily against Yugoslavia. Perhaps he wished through his 
negotiations with Paris and by having the French exert influence 
on the Little Entente countries to pacify the latter in order then to 
be able with less interference to carry out his plans of forming an 
economic and political bloc with Austria and Hungary, which ulti- 
mately were directed against Yugoslavia and the Little Entente. 
Unfortunately, this did not seem to be clearly recognized in Paris or 
to be taken into account for other political reasons. 

I remarked regarding these statements of the Yugoslav Minister’s 
that these economic plans for the Danubian area could be carried out 
in a way useful for the Danubian countries only with our coopera- 
tion and, in any case, not in opposition to us. I considered it doubt- 
ful whether we were ready for such participation as long as the 
present situation with respect to Austria persisted. M. Nastasijevié 
thought that if we participated in the carrying out of such plans 
these would be far less alarming to Yugoslavia, since in doing so we 


? Cf. document No. 317. 
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would after all wish primarily to protect our own interests and not 
those of the Italians. Since we had much more to offer economically 
than did Italy to the countries concerned in Central and Southeastern 
Europe, this would, in his opinion, counteract an advance of Italian 
influence that would be a matter of concern to Yugoslavia. 

In the conversation with the Yugoslav Minister, as during his re- 
cent frequent visits with me, it was evident that the Minister hoped 
Yugoslavia could find with us a counterweight against the Italian 
advance into Austria and Hungary which was alarming the Yugo- 
slav Government. In connection with the influence, mentioned by 
him, which is being exerted at present by the Paris Government on the 
Little Entente countries, he said that Yugoslavia had been dependent 
on France in some respects, to be sure, but it nevertheless wanted to 
preserve its interests in other directions, too, if it considered this to 
be expedient. 

I have always held the opinion, and I still do today, that a certain 
understanding with Italy on the Danube problems would consider- 
ably facilitate our policy in Austria. Unfortunately, as matters 
stand today, and in view of Italy’s momentary attitude toward us 
in the Austrian question, it seems to me that the question arises 
whether it would not appear expedient, depending on the course of 
the Rome conference and for tactical reasons, to get in touch with 
Yugoslavia, especially in the economic questions up for discussion 
which are obviously to be placed in the forefront of Italian policy 
at the meeting of Minister Presidents in Rome.* The present efforts 
of the Little Entente to oppose Italian policy in Austria could only 
be encouraged by this, aside from an effect on Italy that might be 
achieved in this way. This would also, as far as I can judge from 
here, make the Hungarians still more hesitant about the present 
Italian policy in Austria than they are already. Here, too, there 
is uneasiness about Rome’s attempts to push the Austrian policy uni- 
laterally into a purely Italian channel. These hesitations could only 
increase with growing resistance by the Little Entente, especially if 
it were encouraged by us, and provide the opponents of an Italian 
course with arguments. 

Since I have been in Vienna I have always found that in the contest 
of three Great Powers for and in Austria the danger of predominance 
of one of them—as, for example, in the case of the German-Austrian 
customs union,’ the Tardieu plan,* etc.—almost automatically re- 
sulted in the joining up of the other two Great Powers and their 

4 See document No. 382. 

Athol ardion. vlan; prosoeeten eeeere 
Britain, and Italy at tendon in April 1932, paeecuea its ocean ee pe 


among the five Danubian States on the basis of reciprocal cus 
einer oleae p customs preferences 
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satellites which felt their influence here to be threatened by this. 
Even though Mussolini would like to utilize the French fears of an 
exclusively German domination of Austria in order to prevent a 
repetition of this phenomenon in the case of his present activity, 
we could nevertheless exploit the fears of the Little Entente coun- 
tries (especially Yugoslavia), which feel primarily threatened by 
Italy, in order to counteract this. 3 

Riera 


No. 317 
4620/H200414-19 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Hassell 


TOP SECRET Brruin, March 10, 1934. 
Sent March 12. 


Dear Herr von Hassez: The following intelligence should in no 
circumstances be made use of. It is intended for your personal infor- 
mation only. Please do not preserve this letter, nor, still less, put 
it in the files; after a while, when you no longer need it, destroy it. 

In confirmation of your reports and in order to give you informa- 
tion concerning certain details, I want to inform you of the following 
from a very secret but absolutely reliable source, concerning the 
conversation with the French Ambassador in Rome on the second of 
this month. 

Chambrun began the conversation with the statement that there 
is agreement between the French and Italian Governments con- 
cerning the three most important questions of the moment. Namely, 
1) the retention of the present armament level, 2) the independence 
of Austria, and 3) the adherence to the gold standard. 

With regard to the question of the Danube area, Chambrun re- 
marked that the French Government had the impression that, on 
the basis of the exchange of ideas between Mussolini and Jouvenel,* 
there ought to be agreement also on the methods to be employed to 
attain the common goal. In reality, however, the two Governments 
were proceeding independently of each other. Even if it was not the 
intention of the French Government to place obstacles in the path 
of the negotiations between Italy, Austria, and Hungary, it would like 
to be informed specifically, nevertheless, 1) whether in the event 
of an agreement with Austria and Hungary, words would be used 
that might be disquieting to the other countries; 2) whether the 
Italian Government might reassure the countries of the Little Entente 
by stating that it was not a matter of forming a united front directed 


1Henri de Jouvenel was French Ambassador in Italy, January-July 1933. 
Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 51 and footnote 17. : 
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against the Little Entente, but, on the contrary, that relations to the 
Little Entente might undergo further development; 3) whether the 
Italian Government thought it could induce Austria and Hungary 
to conclude agreements with other countries also, particularly with 
the Little Entente. The French Government intended, for its part, 
to exert pressure on the Little Entente to come into closer relations 
with Austria and Hungary. Finally, Chambrun remarked that a 
tripartite agreement between Italy, Austria, and Hungary, of which 
there was now talk, would be incompatible with the Danube plan, 
whose core was a multilateral agreement. 

M. Chambrun was told in reply that the exchange of ideas between 
Italy and France, which had been agreed upon by Mussolini and 
Jouvenel, was to deal mainly only with the broad aspects of the Dan- 
ubian problem. In view of the special nature and urgency of the 
Austrian question, it had appeared necessary to Italy to increase the 
tempo, particularly since the Italian Government knew itself to be 
in accord with the French concerning the core of the matter—which 
was, of course, the main thing. If, when Dollfuss was fighting the 
National Socialists, Italy had announced to the world that an agree- 
ment actually existed with France, it would have been hard for the 
Italian Government to support Dollfuss as openly as it did, and that 
would have been bad. For it was thought on the Italian side that 
Italy’s resolute and open defense of Dollfuss had done much to 
strengthen the Austrian Government. It was clear to Italy, naturally, 
that France, for reasons of internal policy, could not proceed in the 
same way. To the Italian Government it seemed advantageous that 
Italy and France should go their own ways, independently of each 
other, without prejudice to the Italo-French understanding. In view 
of their mutual interest in the preservation of Austrian independence, 
both were naturally determined to help Austria. A joint action by 
the two countries, however, would take on the appearance of an anti- 
German attitude, and this might only complicate the internal political 
problem of the Austrian Government. As for the concern of Cham- 
brun that Italy might possibly conclude a tripartite agreement, he 
was given to understand that, whatever Italy might do, it would never 
aim at eliminating in any way the possibility of the cooperation of 
other countries and, among them, principally France. On the con- 
trary, it was Italy’s intention, by means of agreements with Austria 
and Hungary, to inaugurate a series of additional agreements. The 
Danubian memorandum of September,? to which France had given 
her consent, was still decisive for Italian policy. As for the specific 


information desired by the French Government, the reply was made 
to the Ambassador: 


*See vol. r of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 
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With regard to point 1), Even if Italy was not in a position to 
incur definite obligations, the negotiations would nevertheless be 
conducted in such a spirit as not only to hold open, but actually to 
prepare, the possibility for the further development of the agreements 
to be concluded. This attitude rules out entirely any thought of the 
formation of a united front directed either politically or economically 
against other countries. For Italy, on the contrary, the uppermost 
idea was to take the first step on the path to treaties whose scope per- 
mitted expansion. This was actually one of the reasons why Italy 
in this first stage negotiated with Austria and Hungary alone, because 
the Italian Government, as had already been stated several times to the 
Ambassador, was of the opinion that it was necessary to go through 
this first phase if one wanted a rapprochement, again with the Little 
Entente and with other countries. Austria and Hungary would of 
themselves never find the way to the Little Entente, nor would the 
Italian Government encourage them to do so, because both countries 
would, in the event of such arrangements, only acquire an inferior 
status with respect to the other partners. By joining the Little 
Entente, Austria and Hungary would be delivered over to it with 
bound hands. If such an affiliation were possible at all, this could 
only in the long run lead to dissension. On the other hand, if Italy 
and France were to participate, a collaboration of the Little Entente, 
Austria, and Hungary could become a reality for which France most 
of all might congratulate herself. 

With regard to point 2), it was explained to Chambrun that the 
Italian Government had on the same day informed the representatives 
of Rumania and Yugoslavia that it was not its intention to establish 
a solid united front, and this would also be told to the Czechoslovak 
representative at the next opportunity. These statements which had 
been made to the French Ambassador applied not only to France but 
also to all other countries, particularly the countries of Central 
Europe and the Danube area. 

With regard to point 3), the reply was made to Chambrun that the 
answer was already contained in the statements regarding point 1). 
Italy had no objection to France’s intention to work for a rapproche- 
ment between the Little Entente and Austria and Hungary. On the 
contrary, Italy could only hope that, in the interest of the practical 
development and usefulness of the Italian action in the best interests 
of peace and economic reconstruction, French influence on the Little 
Entente might proceed in harmony with Italy’s steps. 

The foregoing authentic communications. are, as I have said, in- 
tended only for your personal information. Please, in all circum- 
stances, see that this letter is kept secret. 

Yours, etc.’ 


®The file copy is unsigned. It contains the notation: “The Foreign Minister 
has been informed. Silegfried].” 
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No. 318 
5654/H006275-83 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in Italy 


Beriin, March 12, 1934. 
e. o. II Balk. 588 Js. 


Subject : Negotiations regarding a commercial treaty with Yugoslavia. 


I. On March 15, 1934, the negotiations with Yugoslavia regarding 
a commercial treaty will begin in Belgrade. I should like to inform 
the Embassy of the aims we have in mind, in the same fashion as was 
done prior to the beginning of the negotiations for a trade treaty with 
Hungary. (Cf. instruction II Ung. 46 of January 22, 1934.1) A 
memorandum on the present state of our trade relations with Yugo- 
slavia is enclosed Regarding our plans for the future the following 
must be said: 

(1) For your own confidential information only. 

The position regarding the negotiations with Yugoslavia is un- 
settled and different from that with Hungary in this way: In the 
case of Hungary it was fixed by preliminary talks long before the 
beginning of the negotiations proper that we wanted a treaty that, 
for all practical purposes at least, was outside the most-favored-na- 
tion treatment, and the Hungarian wishes in that respect were known 
in detail beforehand. This is not so in the case of Yugoslavia. No 
preliminary talks have so far been held, and the Yugoslav wishes are 
not yet known in detail. But we anticipate that it will not be possible 
within the limits of most-favored-nation treatment to meet the serious 
wish on both sides to re-establish commercial relations based on de- 
tailed treaty arrangements, to develop vigorously trade between the 
two states, and to intensify constantly economic relations. If we 
should extend to other states. as well the concessions with respect to 
commercial policy which we might possibly make to Yugoslavia, they 
would prove so costly to the German economy—in proportion to the 
economic concessions to be expected from Yugoslavia in return and 
also to the political repercussions that might ensue—that they could 
not be justified. 

Hence we think it possible or likely that the negotiations regarding 
a commercial treaty, initially started on the customary basis, will soon 
turn in the direction that had been taken with Hungary from the 
beginning. (See instruction II Ung. 170 V of February 28, 1934.3) 


* Not : printed (9580/E674981-84, E674993-94). Regarding the German- 
Hungarian economic negotiations, see document No. 322. } 

2 Not printed (5654/H1006284-86). 

* Not printed (6145/BH460008-015). The text of this instruction, informing the 
Missions in Italy, France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia of the German-Hungarian economic agreements signed on Feb. 21, 
closely resembles the enclosure to document No. 322. 
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The German delegation will receive the necessary instructions to that 
effect, although it is not to be expected that in the case of Yugoslavia 
special arrangements of the same comprehensive nature as were made 
in the agreements with Hungary will be possible or necessary. 

So far, this possible willingness on our part has not yet been 
officially intimated to the Yugoslav Government itself. Nor will the 
German delegation avow outright this willingness at the very be- 
ginning of the negotiations; presumably its tactics will rather be to 
let the negotiations drift automatically into that channel as the only 
way out. 

Apart from the strictly economic desire of increasing German ex- 
ports, the reason for this accommodating attitude which presumably 
is to be displayed toward Yugoslavia is chiefly that we want to obtain 
a strong trading base within the economic sphere of the Little En- 
tente. After many unsuccessful attempts in the past decade to or- 
ganize the Danubian area differently and better, economically speak- 
ing, tendencies radiating from two different political centers have 
developed more and more distinctly in the past year which are aimed 
at forming and organizing in this area two economic spheres: From 
Rome, the Italian-Hungarian-Austrian economic sphere; from the 
Little Entente, chiefly from Prague, the economic sphere of the Little 
Entente. According to reports received here, the recent German-Hun- 
garian agreements have helped in preventing the success of Italy’s. 
very far-reaching intentions to obtain an exclusive economic position 
for herself. With regard to the economic sphere of the Little Entente, 
German commercial policy has for years attempted to gain a firmer 
economic foothold in Rumania. These attempts we must give up as 
hopeless, at least as long as Rumanian foreign policy is directed by 
M. Titulescu. The assurances from Rumanian quarters, constantly 
repeated in the last few years, that Rumania wanted to intensify its 
economic relations with Germany have always proved insincere or 
unreliable. After these experiences, the attempt is now to be made 
in Yugoslavia to strengthen a permanent interest in the German 
market. There is no doubt that recently, especially in the last few 
days, concrete discussions have begun between the French and Italian 
Governments which are intended to reconcile the conflicts and tensions 
in the Danube Basin with respect to commercial policy under the lead- 
ership of these two Governments, with Germany being excluded from 
these talks and German economic interest in the Danube Basin being 
ignored. It is one of the most important tasks of German foreign 
trade policy to secure firm commercial footholds in the Danube Basin 
in the face of these Franco-Italian attempts. 

(2) For guidance in your conversations. 

In this instance, too, as in the case of the commercial treaty nego- 
tiations with Hungary, I should like to leave it to the German Embassy 
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in Rome to decide whether it would be appropriate to inform, however 
superficially, the Italian Government of the treaty negotiations with 
Yugoslavia. I can see no compelling reason for doing so, since lately 
the Italian Government has not advised us regarding its long-range 
aims and specific actions in the economic field within the Danube 
Basin, or has done so only afterwards. If the Embassy should deem 
it appropriate to inform the Italian Government—perhaps in order 
to keep talks with the Italian Government going, and in particular to 
find out about the Franco-Italian discussions of the last few days— 
nothing must be said in these circumstances at this time about our 
possible willingness to grant special concessions 4 la Hungary. This 
is ruled out, if only for the reason that we are now by no means 
sure that an agreement with Yugoslavia on such a basis will ma- 
terialize. A further reason is that in that case prompt counteraction 
from Italian or French quarters in Belgrade would have to be antici- 
pated. Should the occasion arise, therefore, please take the position 
for the present that it is only a matter of normal negotiations regard- 
ing a commercial treaty, arranged for in September 1933 at the con- 
clusion of the supplementary agreement to the provisional trade 
agreement,‘ which are intended to restore, after a year’s duration of the 
not very satisfactory provisional regime, normal commercial treaty 
relations once more. Whether and how far we would succeed in this 
would depend on the question whether the Yugoslav demands, the par- 
ticulars of which are so far not known to us, would be within limits 
acceptable to our agriculture. 

If the course of the impending negotiations should later actually 
lead to special agreements of the sort intimated, and if it should then 
be advisable to inform the Italian Government subsequently, this 
could always be informally justified by the fact that in the course of 
the negotiations it proved impossible to give notice in the customary 
form. I might later issue further instructions on this point; I request 
you, however, to report promptly if our intentions should prematurely 
become known to the Italian Government, or if the Italian press should 
publish anything to that effect.® 


“This supplementary agreement to the German-Yugoslav agreement of July 
29, 1933, was concluded on Sept. 14, 1933, in the form of an exchange of notes. 
Yor the text, see Reichsgesetzblatt 1933, m1, p. 691. 

° With reference to this instruction, Hassell reported on Mar. 22 that, in spite 
of appearances to the contrary, the German activities in Belgrade were being 
watched by the Italian Foreign Ministry “with the greatest attention and 
concern.” “Leading circles did not understand how, particularly at the present 
moment, Germany could enter into negotiations with the most outspoken op- 
ponent of Italy, although it must be the aim of these negotiations to win the 
friendship of this enemy of Italy”. (9356/E662855-56) 

The negotiations in Belgrade were concluded on May 1, 1934, with the signing 
of a commercial treaty. For the text, see Reichsgesetzblatt 1934, 11, p. 301. 

Several exchanges of letters and confidential protocols which were not pub- 
lished at the time are filmed on serials 6063 and 7684. Also in the files is a 
Reich Chancellery minute of May 16 summarizing the most significant points 
of the new German-Yugoslav commercial agreements (7570/BH542465-68). 
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II. The German attitude in general with respect to the economic 
problem of the Danubian area. 

I should like to use this opportunity to inform in a general way the 
Embassy in Rome and other Missions receiving copies of this instruc- 
tion of the German Government’s position toward recent economic 
aspirations and occurrences in the Danubian area. This position is 
the same as the one frankly stated in the discussion of the Danubian 
problem at the London Conference in 1932. I refer to circular in- 
struction II Oe. W, D, B.59 VII of April 15, 1932.7. The essential 
points are as follows: 

(1) As during the past decade, the German Government at present 
also is in favor of a better economic organization of the states in the 
Danubian area and takes a positive stand in favor of economic aid for 
these states. The German Government has always given proof of 
this positive attitude; among other instances, it was the first to support 
the customs preferences for grain proposed by the Danubian coun- 
tries. That these did not materialize was in the first place due to the 
Italian objection in principle to one-sided customs preferences in 
favor of the Danubian States. The Italian Government did not aban- 
don this resistance on grounds of principle until the well-known 
Italian Danubian memorandum of 1934 [1933],® although it still 
demanded reciprocal preferences. 

(2) The German Government is prepared to realize this aim also in 
substantive economic cooperation with other European Great Powers. 
It has repeatedly given proof of this willingness also in the past. 
Among other instances, during the Lausanne Conference ® it worked 
out with the French delegation a plan for preferential economic 
treatment of the Danubian States. The Italian Government, invited 
to collaborate in this plan, declined to collaborate at that time, too. 
The German Government also collaborated positively in the subse- 
quent Stresa Conference.” 

(8) The German Government is on the other hand determined to 
defend by every means Germany’s economic position in the Danubian 
area against unilateral, politically motivated, and separatist tenden- 
cies of individual Great Powers in Europe. In the past, such a 
determined position taken by Germany has been sufficient to defeat 
any such unilateral attempts involving Germany’s exclusion. I recall 
in this connection the events of the London Conference on the Tardieu 
plan in 1932. Please be sure to use every opportunity to counteract 
any doubts about the determination of the German Government 


‘These discussions centered around the so-called Tardieu plan; see document 
No. 316, footnote 6. 

™Not printed (9685/E681773-847 ). 

® Apparently a reference to the Italian memorandum of Sept. 29, 1933; see 
vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 

© See ibid., document No. 2, footnote 8. 

#0 See ibid., document No. 5, footnote 4. 
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which the Governments concerned with this problem might harbor. 
The following considerations might suggest themselves in this 
connection. ' 

The successful start in organizing farm production and marketing 
within Germany (first, grains; then butter and other dairy products; 
next, oils and fats; then eggs; at present, animals and meat) enables 
German commercial policy now and in the future to be more ac- 
commodating than in the past toward the neighboring agricultural 
export countries. The reason for this is that a firm organization of 
production and marketing domestically causes controlled supplies 
from abroad to exert less harmful effects on German agriculture, 
especially with respect to prices, than was earlier the case with free 
domestic production and marketing, and free importation. The best 
proof of this is in the trade treaties recently concluded with Holland, 
Denmark,?? and Hungary which have elicited openly expressed satis- 
faction in these three countries, whereas in previous years strong 
economic resentment against Germany existed in these very same coun- 
tries. These three trade treaties are also the best proof against the 
widely prevalent view that the present German Government was striv- 
ing for autarky, that is, embargo on importation of farm products 
from the neighboring countries. On the basis of this new development, 
Germany can now and in the future economically offer the states in the 
Danubian area still more than in former years. In 19382, the deter- 
mined attitude of the German Government toward the Tardieu plan 
sufficed to keep the states in the Danubian area from pursuing that 
plan any further. In view of the considerably greater prospect which 
the German market offers to these states in the future, it therefore 
ought to be expected that these states would now think twice before 
committing themselves to unilateral economic plans in the Danubian 
area to the exclusion of Germany. 

Copies of this instruction are sent to the German Embassy in Paris, 
and to the German Legations in Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, 
Sofia, and Bucharest. 


By order: 
Rirrer 


“A treaty regarding customs and credits was concluded between Germany and 
eatin ee te on Apr. 27, 1933. For the text, see Reichsgesetzblatt 1934, u, 
p. 14. 

“A German-Danish agreement on tariff reductions for Danish products was 
concluded on Apr. 11, 1933. For the text, see ibid., 1933, m, pp. 154 and 938. 

Unsigned marginal note: “To Budapest: For information and guidance in 
your conversation. With reference to telegram No. 39 of Mar. 8, I refer espe- 
cially to the statements in number I, (2) of the instruction above.” 

In telegram No. 39 Mackensen had suggested that Kanya be informed of the 
German-Yugoslav negotiations in view of the fact that a Budapest newspaper 
had already published a report on the matter (9582/E675081). 
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No. 319 


5747/H035412 
Memorandum by the Director of Department III 


Berry, March 12, 1934. 
III A 877. 


The American Ambassador, with whom I lunched today, said good- 
bye; he is leaving tomorrow on the Manhattan for his vacation in 
America and will not return until the end of April. He approached 
me on the question of a message from the Reich Chancellor to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and said that in case the Reich Chancellor wished it 
the message could be sent to him by telegraph through the Consulate 
General at New York. Mr. Dodd added that he had had the oppor- 
tunity last Saturday to talk to the Reich Chancellor about the sub- 
stance of this message; + it would represent something quite substan- 
tial if the Reich Chancellor were to let President Roosevelt know that 
he approved his proposal (whoever crosses the border of a state with 
armed force is an aggressor). With respect to this message from 
the Reich Chancellor to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Dodd seemed to be chiefly 
concerned in general with the question of disarmament and security, 
[and] not with economic questions. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister through 
the State Secretary. 

Should a short message from the Reich Chancellor, as desired by 
Mr. Dodd, be sent to Mr. Dodd within the next few days by telegraph 
through the Consulate General at New York? I would recommend 


this and request instructions.° 
Dinck HOFF 


2 According to Dodd’s account, he had a conversation with Hitler on Mar. 7 
(a Wednesday, not a Saturday) in the course of which he asked Hitler whether 
he would like him to deliver a message to President Roosevelt when he returned 
to Washington; Hitler asked that he be given time to think the matter over. 
(Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 11, pp. 218-221) 

No record of a subsequent discussion between Hitler and Dodd regarding 
this message has been found in the files either of the German Foreign Ministry 
or of the Department of State. 

2 This seems to refer to the United States memorandum of Feb. 19 commenting 
on the British memorandum of Jan. 25 on disarmament (cf. document No, 228, 
footnote 2). For the text of the United States memorandum, see Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1934, vol. I, pp. 22-23. 

8 Marginal note: “Has been submitted to the Foreign Minister who has already 
talked with the State Secretary about the ‘message’ and requested that a draft 
be submitted. Silegfried], Mar. 12.” 

See document No. 325. 
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No. 320 
5753 /H040082-85 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berun, March 13, 1934—9:05 p. m. 
No. 81 zu II It. 377+ Ang. I. 


With reference to your private letter of March 5.? 

Our unchanged fundamental attitude toward the forthcoming tri- 
partite negotiations at your post is evident from instructions II It. 
360? and II Balk. 588 of March 12 which have in the meantime 
arrived there with yesterday’s courier. Yesterday, Cerruti informed 
us here® on instructions of his Government that Italy is not striv- 
ing for a solution either of the Austrian problem or of the Danubian 
question that might have an anti-German tendency. The conversa- 
tions there would have as their basis the Italian Danube memo- 
randum. Neither a customs union nor a political pact was being con- 
sidered. Rather, the discussions were merely supposed to create 
the possibility of making some progress with the Little Entente, too, 
within the framework of Italy’s Danubian plans. For this it was nec- 
essary, according to Italian opinion, to work out first a plan with 
Austria and Hungary, since these two countries alone would not be 
strong enough for entering into direct negotiations with the Little 
Entente. The agreements to be arrived at in Rome should leave 
participation open to everyone. Italy considered it necessary above 
all to strengthen the stability of Austria politically and economi- 
cally, for she regarded this as an indispensable prerequisite for estab- 
lishing orderly conditions in the Danubian area. 

In this connection, it is to be observed that economic agreements 
going beyond the system of Brocchi treaties * are not considered to 
be either justified or expedient by us for the reasons explained in detail 
in the above-mentioned instruction II Balk. 588, part II. The 
Hungarian and Italian assurances that the conclusion of a political 
pact was not intended have been received here with satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, you might indicate in conversations, without having any 
qualms about it, that any political agreement between the three nego- 
tiating parties would be felt here to be an unfriendly act against 
Germany. This would not be changed by an expression of willing- 
ness to keep open to us the possibility of joining. 

1TI It. 377: Not printed (5753/H040081). This is a memorandum by Neurath 
regarding his conversation with Cerruti on Mar. 12, the contents of which are 


summarized in the document printed. 
? Not found. 


® See document No. 311 and footnote 1. 
* Document No. 318. 
° See footnote 1. 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 14 and footnote 6. 
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We share fully your concern about Austria. However, nothing 
definite can be said at the moment about the further development of 
this serious problem of foreign policy, owing to the unsettled domes- 
tic situation and lack of stability in relations between the political 
forces in Austria. In any case, however, the National Socialist party 
in Austria decided on a new course after the victory of the Govern- 
ment over Austrian Marxism: The armistice offered by Habicht in 
his radio statement,’ which was wrongly interpreted abroad as an ulti- 
matum, has been extended indefinitely. The party leadership has 
strictly prohibited radio and press attacks as well as any acts of 
violence. Rather, the party will restrict itself to internal develop- 
ment of its organizations and consolidation of its forces. Accord- 
ingly, the National Socialist movement in Austria seems to be focus- 
ing less on direct activity than on the long-term aspect. As far as 
the attitude of the German Government is concerned, naturally we, 
too, continue to desire a settlement of the conflict as soon as possible. 
However, as matters stand, negotiations from Government to Govern- 
ment still do not come into consideration even today. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to be advisable for you to avoid as far as possible 
conversations at your post about the Austrian question and to main- 
tain an entirely noncommittal attitude in this matter. 

Nrvratu ® 


7 See document No. 278, footnote 3. 

® Marginal note: “The instruction has been approved by Herr Ritter, to whom 
I read the telegram. The Foreign Minister has given instructions that the tele- 
gram be sent at once with his signature. I read the content over the telephone 
to the Foreign Minister. Képke, Mar. 13.” 
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7467 /H180437-45 
Memorandum for the French Ambassador * 


Beruin, March 13, 1934. 
zu II Abr. 668.? 


The German Government gathered at the time, from the memo- 
randum communicated to them by the French Ambassador on the 
14th February,’ that the view of the French Government in regard 


1 The translation is from Great Britain, Cmd. 4559, Mise. No. 5 (1934), pp. 7-11. 

2TI Abr. 668: Not printed (7467/H180436). This was a memorandum of 
Mar. 13 by Neurath which read as follows: “Around 6:45 this evening I re- 
ceived the French Ambassador and handed him our reply to the French memo- 
randum of February 14. I informed him in broad outline of the contents of our 
memorandum and added a few explanations. M. Poncet, to whom the reply 
apparently came as something of a surprise, promised to send it on to Paris: 
this evening. As regards a statement to the press, I told the Ambassador that 
we would merely announce to the press early tomorrow that we had made the. 
reply. We would say nothing for the present concerning the contents. 

3 See document No. 266 and footnote 2. 
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to the disarmament problem still differed on important points from 
the German view, but that the French Government, like the German 
Government, was striving now as previously for the early conclu- 
sion of a disarmament convention and, in spite of differences of opin- 
ion which had occurred, they desired to continue the exchange of 
opinions with the German Government. The German Government, 
however, in the first place refrained from replying to the memoran- 
dum because welcome discussions for purposes of information had 
then been initiated by the British Government to clear up the atti- 
tude of the individual Governments and because it appeared to them 
advisable to await the course of the discussions in the first instance. 
They would now no longer delay replying to the memorandum of 
the 14th February. They have gained the impression that the ob- 
servations of the French Government on various points have been af- 
fected by misunderstandings in regard to the previous German dec- 
larations. It appears to them important to clear up these misunder- 
standings in order to prevent the further discussion of the disarma- 
ment problems being prejudiced thereby. The following points in 
particular are concerned : 

(1) The French Government miss in the German memorandum 
of the 19th January‘ a clear definition in regard to the question of 
the range of the pacts of non-aggression proposed by Germany and 
the question of the bearing of these pacts on the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno. The meaning and range of the pacts of non-aggression 
are shown, as has been already stated to the French Ambassador 
on an earlier occasion, by the international practice of the past years. 
Moreover, the German-Polish declaration of the 26th January,® now 
published and ratified, clearly signifies and illustrates that Germany 
is prepared to go to the furthest conceivable limit in the obligation 
in no circumstances to resort to the use of force. So far as the Treaty 
of Locarno is concerned, the German Government have not contem- 
plated weakening it by other pacts of non-aggression. They have 
never placed the validity of this treaty in doubt. On the contrary, 
when the question was raised by the French Government, they merely 
drew attention to the fact that, having regard to the future form of 
international co-operation, times might possibly come when an ad- 
justment of the treaty to this form might appear necessary or de- 
sirable. Here, however, only technical juristic modifications would, 
in the opinion of the German Government, be concerned and not 
modifications of the political contents of the treaty provisions. In 
this connexion the German Government would point out that if the 
disarmament problem is settled, the time will be reached to discuss 


‘See document No. 194 and footnote 1. 
* Document No. 219. 
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with the other Powers the question of the future relation of Ger- 
many to the League of Nations. 

(2) The French memorandum of the 14th February emphasises 
that the German Government’s proposals proceed from an “erroneous 
assertion,” namely, that a really trenchant disarmament is not attain- 
able at present. As opposed to that, the German Government would 
once more point out that it goes without saying that nothing can be 
more desired by them than that the most far-reaching limitations of 
armaments possible should be established in the disarmament con- 
vention. They thought that in their memorandum of the 19th Jan: 
uary they must merely state in this connexion that the highly armed 
States, in their declarations so far existing, have included no dis- 
armament measures which were trenchant enough to alter the point of 
departure of the German proposals. In particular, the French Gov- 
ernment did not, in their memorandum of the 1st January,’ or in the 
memorandum of the 14th February, hold out any prospect of dis- 
armament measures which could be regarded as automatically settling 
the question of the future German armament position in the sense 
of the five-Power declaration of the 11th December, 1932.7 Moreover, 
it would now be of less consequence how high or how low the disarma- 
ment measures offered by the individual highly armed States are to 
be estimated from the ideal point of view than to agree on a con- 
vention in relation to the actual consequences which should be drawn 
from the existing state of affairs. 

(8) As regards the question of supervision, the criticism which 
the French Government make with respect to the observations in 
the German memorandum of the 19th January appears also to rest 
mainly on a misunderstanding. The German Government have placed 
no other condition on the introduction of international supervision 
than the natural one, that this supervision should operate for all 
countries on a footing of complete equality. As soon as agreement 
has been reached on the material provisions of the convention, 2. e., 
on the establishment by treaty of the future armament position of 
the individual countries, the question of the operation of the super- 
vision will settle itself. Only the technical details of the supervision 
will then remain to be dealt with, the settlement of which should 
cause no difficulties, and, consequently, it would be better to postpone 
the discussion of these to a later stage in the proceedings. For the 
moment, it should suffice to state that the German Government are 
completely in agreement if as effective a supervision as possible is 
set up and if it begins to function simultaneously with the entry into 
force of the convention. 


® See document No. 159 and footnote 2. 
7 See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 18. 
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(4) With the question of supervision is connected another point 
which the French Government, according to the statements in their 
memorandum of the 14th February, appear to wish to place particu- 
larly in the foreground. That is the question of determining the 
status of the political organisations existing in Germany. The Ger- 
man Government maintain that no military character can be attributed 
to these organisations. The French Government feel obliged to adopt 
a different view, that is, a difference of opinion regarding a simple 
question of fact. Can there be a better and more natural way of 
settling such a difference of opinion than by the application of the 
contemplated supervision régime to this kind of political organisation 
in all countries as has been expressly accepted by the German Gov- 
ernment? The French Government consider that the objection can 
be raised that, by this means, the settlement of an important point 
would be postponed to the period after the coming into force of the 
convention, and that serious misunderstandings must arise on the 
first application of supervision. This objection is devoid of sub- 
stance because, in the view of the German Government, a clear under- 
standing will have to be reached before the signature of the conven- 
tion as to what is understood by the military character of associations 
outside the army. The German Government would be entirely in 
agreement with the laying down by treaty of concrete restrictions, 
applicable to all countries, which would ensure that associations out- 
side the army should receive no military weapons and no military 
training, and that their organisations should, moreover, not be con- 
nected in any way with the army. The French Government, more- 
over, may rest assured that Germany on her part will never expose 
herself to the risk of drawing upon herself, after the coming into 
force of the convention, the valid accusation of having violated it. 
It is self-evident, and the French Government will not deny, that the 
German Government are fully determined to carry out the obliga- 
tions undertaken by them in the convention and that they would sign 
no convention the loyal fulfilment of which they did not consider 
they could guarantee. 

If the above-mentioned misunderstandings and the observations 
of the memorandum of the 14th February related thereto are ex- 
cluded, there remains as the crux of the difference of opinion between 
the German and the French Governments, the two questions to which 
reference has already been made at the end of the German memo- 
randum of the 19th January. First, the question of certain “modali- 
ties” with regard to the calculation of strengths of personnel, and 
secondly, the question of the date of the equipment of the future 
German army with weapons of defence. With regard to the ques- 
tion of the strengths of personnel, the German Government gather 
from the last French memorandum that the French Government 
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are prepared to include in the equalisation of strengths of personnel 
on both sides, oversea troops stationed in French metropolitan terri- 
tory, and further to accept a maximum number to be laid down by 
treaty for all oversea troops. Although this clarification of the 
French position is welcomed, it still leaves out of consideration 
the fact that, in the equalisation of strengths of personnel, there 
would also have to be taken into account, in reason, the strengths 
of those oversea troops which, while not in the metropolitan terri- 
tories, are so stationed that they could at any time and without 
difficulty be transported to the metropolitan territory for military 
use. Moreover, the trained reserves cannot be left out of considera- 
tion. As regards the date of the equipment of the future German 
army with the necessary defensive armaments, the French Govern- 
ment in the memorandum of the 14th February, have given no 
reason which could justify this date being postponed for years, 
thereby prolonging the discrimination against Germany and with- 
holding from the German army their full military effectiveness © 
during the period of the reorganisation of the Reichswehr into a 
short-service army. The German Government feel that they can 
refrain from any further explanation of their attitude on the ques- 
tion under consideration. Moreover, the German Government and 
the French Government are confronted with the fact that the Italian 
Government and the British Government came forward several 
weeks ago with their important proposals in regard to the formula- 
tion of the Disarmament Convention.? The proposals of both 
Governments move to a great extent in the same direction and might 
have contributed materially to the clarification of the situation. They 
were, therefore, welcomed by the German Government. Important 
points of these proposals, it is true, still remain to be discussed. The 
German Government feel, however, that they can state at once 
that they are of a nature to facilitate and expedite the understanding 
between them and the French Government. The discussion has now 
advanced so far that two methods are indicated by which a solu- 
tion can be reached. One may choose either a convention with a 
short period of validity of about five years which would content 
itself with the limitation of the armaments of the highly armed 
States to their present position, or one can introduce into the con- 
vention certain measures of disarmament for the highly armed 
_ States, and give the convention, for this purpose, a longer period 
of validity. The fixing by treaty of the future state of Germany’s 
armaments would, in both cases, have to be materially the same, 
since, even in the case of a settlement of the latter type, as has been 
represented above, no measures of disarmament can be contemplated 
which would be of importance to the realisation of the German claim 


8 See document No. 178, footnote 2 and document No. 228 and footnote 2. 
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to equality. The fact that under no circumstances can there be 
further contemplated for Germany an armament such as that laid 
down in the Treaty of Versailles is one that has long since been 
recognised on all sides. This fact is the starting point, not only of 
the last proposals of the British Government and the Italian Gov- 
ernment, but also of all proposals which have been brought under 
discussion at the Disarmament Conference since the French plan 
of the 14th November, 1932.9 The German Government, in the pro- 
posals which they recently made for the armament of Germany during 
the continuance of the first Disarmament Convention, have imposed 
upon themselves such a far-reaching restriction, that they have 
reached the minimum of what is necessary for the security and the 
defence of the country in this period of time. They renounced 
from the outset all weapons of offence, and have always declared 
that they would accept equally far-reaching restrictions of armament 
if this were also the case on the part of the other Powers. They 
hold, moreover, that all the other conditions for an understanding 
are present, and are of the opinion that it now depends only upon 
determination to reach this understanding. 


® See vol. 1 of this series, Editors’ Note, p. 18. 


No. 322 
9606/E677696-702 
The Foreign Ministry to the State Secretary in the Reich Chancellery 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Bertin, March 13, 19384. 
II Ung. 170/1V Rk, 2724 


On February 21, 1934, there were signed in Budapest (1) a second 
supplementary agreement! to the German-Hungarian Commercial 
Treaty with a final protocol, and 

(2) a confidential agreement? on the promotion of German- 
Hungarian trade with a final protocol, two secret exchanges of notes 
and two other secret letters. 

The consent of the Reich Government to the above-mentioned agree- 
ments with reference to the lists will be requested, as usual, at the end 
of the current calendar quarter. 

With reference to the conversation between Ministerialrat Thomsen 
and the expert of the Foreign Ministry, I am herewith transmitting 
the text of the agreements cited earlier, as well as a memorandum on 
their significance, for your provisional information. 

By order: 
BtLow 


* Not printed (7686/E547945-51). 
* Not printed (9841/H692126-159). 
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[Enclosure] 
CONFIDENTIAL 


CoNTENTs AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT TO 
THE GERMAN-HUNGARIAN CoMMERCIAL TREATY AND THE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL AGREEMENT ON Promorion or GERMAN-HUNGARIAN TRADE, 
S1eNep 1n Buparest on Fesruary 21, 1934 


' (1) The Supplementary Agreement forms a sort of treaty frame- 
work for the Confidential Agreement on the Promotion of Trade. 
The German Government undertakes in it as far as possible to promote 
the importation of Hungarian products into Germany within the 
framework of the compensation and clearing arrangements; the Hun- 
garian Government shall give due consideration to German import 
interests with respect to the importation of German products into 
Hungary. Like the German-Dutch Treaty for the Promotion of 
German-Netherlands Trade, concluded last December,’ the Supple- 
mentary Agreement also provides for setting up a German and a 
Hungarian government committee which, by having direct contacts, 
can settle questions arising from the German-Hungarian trade 
agreements. 

In addition, art. 4 of the Supplementary Agreement provides, for 
the benefit of Germany, that certain reductions of duties under Tariff- 
annex B of the German-Hungarian Trade Treaty of 1931 which have 
not yet gone into effect shall now be put into force. 

In the Confidential Agreement on the Promotion of German- 
Hungarian Trade, Germany agrees that Hungary, by export subsidies 
to a stipulated amount, should subsidize the exportation of Hungarian 
products listed in annex A of the Agreement, up to the maximum 
amounts listed there. The total amount of these export subsidies is 
not to exceed 22 million pengés. According to a special secret agree- 
ment Germany will make this amount available to Hungary from 
frozen claims in Hungary for payment on German goods. 

The maximum amounts provided in annex A are fixed in such a way 
that they will enable Hungary to make substantial additional exports 
of these products to Germany in excess of the level of 1933. Never- 
theless, no general increase of the present total volume of imports in 
these goods to Germany will occur, because care was taken to provide 
(among other ways by extension of the German method of acceptance 
certificates) that the additional imports from Hungary will be at the 
expense of imports from third countries. 

By the granting of the export subsidies, Hungary obtains with re- 
spect to the subsidized goods a preferential position in the German 

Qn Dec. 15, 1933: for the published portion of the text of this treaty see 


Reichsgesetzblatt 1933, 1, pp. 1056-1070. The unpublished protocols and the 
secret exchanges of letters have been filmed on M67/M001848-78, M001889-915. 
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market which—without being a customs preference—actually has the 
effect of one and enables Hungary not only to jump across the German 
duties, but also more or less to equalize the differential between the 
lower world market prices and the higher Hungarian domestic prices. 
The export subsidies have effects similar to the so-called preferential 
arrangements with respect to credit contained in the Brocchi Treaties.* 
Compared to the Brocchi Treaties, however, the procedure for the re- 
funding of the export subsidies is greatly simplified. Moreover, there 
is also the difference that under the Brocchi Treaties the preferential 
arrangements with respect to credit benefits are granted reciprocally, 
even though in different amounts, while under the new German-Hun- 
garian agreements Germany grants these subsidies unilaterally. It 
is possible that this may facilitate defending the new agreements on 
grounds of commercial policy, especially since the grant of one-sided 
preferential treatment of southeastern European countries is encoun- 
tering, at least in Europe, less and less resistance. 
(2) The political reasons which justify such far-reaching German 
concessions are known. 
Besides, Germany has obtained substantial compensations in the 
economic sphere, too. These compensations are chiefly : 


(a) The putting into effect of the above-mentioned tariff reductions 
under the Trade Treaty, which so far had not taken place. 

(6) The grant of fixed import quotas for German goods in Hungary 
(see annex B of the Agreement). Considering the shrunken purchas- 
ing power of Hungary, the size of the quotas agreed on is by and large 
in accord with our export interests. In view of the so far altogether 
arbitrary application of the Hungarian import licensing system, the 
granting of bea] import quotas represents a safeguard for our foreign 
trade that ought not to be underrated. 

(c) The thawing-out of German claims frozen in Hungary. Total 
claims frozen in Hungary amount to about 60 to 75 million reichsmarks 
originating in trade and about 40 million reichsmarks originating in fi- 
nancial transactions. It can be expected that at least the liquid claims 
from trade can now be settled in about 3 to 4 years. 

(d) Exemption of a portion of German exports to Hungary from 
the foreign exchange premium which, to make up for the pengé dis- 
count, must be borne by the Hungarian import trade or the German ex- 

ort trade. This exemption from the foreign exchange premium, as 
ong as it is not granted to other countries as well, acts as a sort of pref- 
erence for German exports to Hungary and thus furnishes a certain 
compensation for the preferential credit arrangements [ Refaktien] 
made by Hungary to Italy and Austria in the Brocchi Treaties. 

(e) The granting of extra exports in favor of Germany, especially 
for 150,000 tons of coal, hitherto supplied by Czechoslovakia, and for 
certain types of rayon. 


(3) The Agreement for the Promotion of Trade has been concluded 
for a fixed term ending April 1, 1937. But it can always be terminated 


“ See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 14 and footnote 6. 
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upon 3 months’ notice if conditions should come about that are likely 
to produce basic changes in the premises of the Agreement. What 
these conditions might be has not been specified. As no settlement of 
conflicts by arbitration is provided under the Agreement, the country 
giving notice will largely be able to decide about this at its own dis- 
cretion. In the negotiations the Hungarian Government was left in 
no doubt that Germany would regard, as such a condition the con- 
clusion, for example, of an Austro-Hungarian or Italo-Hungarian 
customs union. 

One must wait and see how far it will be possible to achieve the 
strengthening of Hungary’s political independence not only with 
respect to the Little Entente, but also Italy, which was the purpose 
in concluding the Agreement. The German delegation gained the 
impression that Hungary’s will to resist the still very strong political 
pressure of Italy has been strengthened by the advantages offered by 
Germany in the Agreement. It may be expected that Hungary will 
not lightly risk the very considerable advantages granted her by 
Germany and will be mindful of this in her political attitude and 
also with respect to commercial policy. According to an estimate the 
annual total value of subsidized Hungarian exports to Germany, will 
amount to over 60 million pengés when the agreement has become fully 
operative—which will not take place until 1936—and on the basis of 
the prices in effect at present. As against this, the total Hungarian ex- 
ports to Germany in 1933 (export figures of the Hungarian trade 
statistics) amounted to only 45 million pengos, and in this connection 
it should be borne in mind that only about a third of the Hungarian 
export total is coming under the preference provisions of the new 
Agreements. 

Furthermore, the Agreement contains a clause that the German 
and Hungarian Governments will not impede the utilization of the 
maximum quantities agreed on by any agreements with third coun- 
tries. In this lies a certain protection against the extension of the 
Brocchi Treaties to Germany’s disadvantage. 


No. 323 


9296/H255927-28 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Bertin, March 13, 1934. 
[IV Chi. 507]. 


During his call today the Japanese Ambassador brought up the 
subject of General von Seeckt’s trip to China. Japanese correspond- 
ents had reported from Nanking that Seeckt was coming there to 
train the Chinese Army for the war with Japan. This report could 


a The file number is taken from another copy (8580/E601985-86). 
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cause uneasiness in the Japanese public and also disturb German- 
Japanese relations, which were otherwise good. He therefore re- 
quested an explanation for the information of his Government so 
that it would be able to calm the fears of the press. 

I told the Ambassador that General von Seeckt was already a very 
old gentleman and would in no way be able to assume duties such as 
preparation for war. Aside from this, he was far from entertaining 
such thoughts. He had made a trip to China last year and, quite 
contrary to what is now being asserted, had advised the Chinese 
Government to avoid any and all warlike entanglements, and to 
reduce the size of its army but, on the other hand, to make it more 
disciplined and serviceable for police work. How little Seeckt was 
inclined to take into his own hands the reorganization of the Chinese 
Army may be judged by the fact that late last year he declined another 
invitation to come to China. Only after repeated urgings by the 
Chinese did he decide to make another trip, which was planned to 
last only a few months, the friendly character of which was also 
evidenced by the fact that he was accompanied by his wife. The rea- 
son the Chinese importuned von Seeckt to make another trip, in my 
opinion, is that they wished to use him to make it easier to relieve 
General Wetzell, whose services they wished to terminate without 
offending him. As successor they have in mind General von Falken- 
hayn? who is accompanying Seeckt. Nor was this a person who 
could possibly be suspected in a military or political way of any 
intention to prepare China for war with Japan. He was not to be 
mistaken for the army commander; on the contrary, years ago he 
was director of the infantry school in Dresden,’ hence a military in- 
structor, and not a front-line or general-staff officer. The Ambassador 
could rest assured that we would not have sanctioned the trip of 
Seeckt, with whom we also talked prior to his departure, had we not 
been certain that he would not engage in any sort of adventure. After 
all our policy was directed toward eliminating most effectively the 
possibility of any and all conflicts in East Asia. 

The Ambassador expressed many thanks for this information and 
drew a parallel between General von Falkenhayn and General Meckel ¢ 


who had performed lasting services in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Japanese Army. 


BtLow 


* Alexander von Falkenhausen was meant. See document No. 48, footnote 6. 
* Alexander von Falkenhausen was commander of the infantry school in 
Dresden, 1927-1930. 


* Jakob Klemens Meckel (1842-1906), Prussian General, adviser to the Japanese 
Army, 1884-1888. 
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No. 324 


6693/H099018-20 
The East Asiatic Association’ to the Foreign Minister 


Hamepvure, March 18, 19384. 
IV Chi. 527. 
Subject: Negotiations with Manchukuo. 


The fact that Herr Heye, as Reich Commissioner, is conducting 
negotiations with Manchukuo has led anew to great excitement in 
China, as is already known to the Foreign Ministry through numerous 
telegrams. While Herr Heye, to be sure, is not authorized to ne- 
‘gotiate for a commercial treaty, still the distinction between negotia- 
tions for a commercial treaty and business negotiations is not under- 
stood in China. The German Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai 
has wired us as follows regarding the matter: 


“Rumors have cropped up again with increased strength that the 
recognition of Manchuria by Germany, as the first Power to do 
so, is imminent; this has caused great excitement in Chinese govern- 
mental circles. These rumors presumably derive from Heye’s ne- 
gotiations in Mukden regarding a commercial treaty. Conclusion on 
the part of the Government of such a commercial treaty would lead 
to a general boycott of German products and to immeasurable dam- 
age, possibly the destruction, of other German interests, as, for ex- 
ample, Tung Chi University, advisers in Chinese service, pending 
industrial projects, etc. Authoritative, immediate clarification is 
urgently necessary. Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai.” 


We have wired the German Chamber of Commerce that German 
recognition of Manchuria is not being considered and that Heye was 
not empowered to conduct negotiations for a commercial treaty. 

At the same time we received from the German Business Associa- 
tion, Tokyo—Yokohama, the following telegram: 

“Learn that Heye, founder of the German-Manchurian Export- 
Import Company, has been named commissioner for trade negotiations 
with Manchuria. Heye has avoided making contact with firms here. 
Wiring to learn whether you know the views of the Government as 
well as of the capitalists of the above-named company. German 
Business Association.” 


These telegrams show that the taking up of negotiations in Man- 
churia by Herr Heye has caused substantial uneasiness out there and 
that they fear a connection between the German-Manchurian Export- 
Import Company and Herr Heye; that is, they fear a mixing up of 


1 Ostasiatischer Verein Hamburg-Bremen HV. 
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personal business interests with the holder of an official function, 
especially since Herr Heye has not found it to be necessary to es- 
tablish any sort of contact with the German firms which have business 
in Manchukuo. 

Our position regarding the Manchurian question ought to be known 
to the Foreign Ministry. We are of the opinion, in complete agree- 
ment with the Foreign Ministry, that recognition of Manchukuo by 
Germany alone cannot be considered. From the economic point of 
view, we believe that Manchukuo is bound to give Germany a larger 
amount of business, because we, next to Japan, are the best buyers 
of Manchurian products. This goal can be realized without further 
ado through normal diplomatic channels by negotiations and dis- 
cussions with Japan, either in Tokyo or in Berlin, since it only re- 
quires an appropriate directive of the Japanese Government to the 
South Manchurian Railroad Company in order to bring business in 
greater quantity to Germany. The appointment of a special Reich 
Commissioner for these negotiations is not, therefore, in our view 
necessary. It is even harmful, in our view, because it will be mis- 
understood in China and is bound to be misunderstood. We also be- 
lieve that any sort of connection between the newly organized Ger- 
man-Manchurian Export-Import Company and the Reich Commis- 
sioner for negotiations with Manchukuo is not to be considered. The 
German industrial and commercial firms which are already in Japan 
and China are entirely capable of taking care of Manchurian business 
as well as of the additional orders which we want to obtain from the 
South Manchurian Railroad Company; they already have enough 
trouble holding their own against the Japanese firms. We therefore 
believe that our interests in the Far East would be best served by 
the recall of Reich Commissioner Heye from the Far East in the near 
future, since his recall would unquestionably remove any doubt about 
Germany’s position in the Manchurian question. 


Heil Hitler! 
East Asiatic Association Hamburg-Bremen: 
K. Inuims 
Chairman 
Dr. Monr 
Executive Director 
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No. 325 


5747/H035418 
The Foreign Minister to the Consulate General at New York? 


Telegram 


CONFIDENTIAL Beruin, March 14, 1934—10: 55 a. m. 
No. 18 of March 14 zu IIT A 877 ? I. 


For the Consul General personally. 

Please communicate the following orally, accompanied by a short 
note, to Ambassador Dodd, who will be arriving there shortly on the 
Manhattan: 

The Reich Chancellor requests Mr. Dodd to present his greetings 
to President Roosevelt. He congratulates the President upon his 
heroic effort in the interest of the American people. The President’s 
successful struggle against economic distress is being followed by 
the entire German people with interest and admiration. The Reich 
Chancellor is in accord with the President that the virtues of sense 
of duty, readiness for sacrifice, and discipline must be the supreme 
rule of the whole nation. This moral demand, which the President 
is addressing to every single citizen, is also the quintessence of Ger- 
man philosophy of the state, expressed in its motto “The public weal 
before private gain.” * 

NrvuratH 


? Marginal note: “Approved by the Reich Chancellor. vy. N[eurath], Mar. 12.” 

?TII A 877: Document No. 319. 

* Telegram No. 19 of the same day informed the Consulate General that the 
message originated in an initiative of Dodd and requested that the Em- 
bassy in Washington be informed about the message and its background 
(5747/H035419). Consul General Borchers reported in telegram No. 19 of Mar. 
23 that the Reich Chancellor’s message was conveyed to Dodd who was “visibly 
satisfied” with its contents (5747/H035420-21). See document No. 367. 


No. 326 


8301/E589603-04 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Toxyo, March 14, 1984—6: 51 p. m. 
No. 40 of March 14 Received March 14—4: 30 p. m. 


IV Chi. 511. 


For the Foreign Minister personally. 

1. Firhélzer, the 7’ransozean representative here, has reported the 
following information which he obtained from a reliable person close 
to military circles who is also known to me as worthy of confidence : 
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Last. year Heye offered to high Japanese military authorities in 
Manchuria to put through recognition of Manchuria, on the strength 
of his connections with the party, in case Japan would give him an 
export monopoly for soybeans. Similar recent utterances by Heye 
have been reported to me by another reliable source. 

9. German business circles here have become very much concerned 
about Heye’s negotiations, which to my knowledge led to telegraphic 
representations to the companies at home. The objections are mainly 
along the lines of the well-known petition of the East Asiatic As- 
sociation in Hamburg; ? moreover, there is strong ill feeling because 
Heye completely circumvented German business circles, although he 
was here for several weeks. Finally, serious misgivings about Heye’s 
personality were voiced. 

3. Heye reacted only partially to my repeated pressure for regular 
and complete information. His first telegram stated: “Agreement 
reached with the Government here. Agreed in principle to imple- 
mentation of plan. Beginning negotiations as soon as possible for 
the purpose of concluding a commercial treaty and shipping agree- 
ment on the basis of parity. The Government here, and according 
to information which has come to us directly, the Japanese Govern- 
ment too, desire prior recognition. Letter en route.” The letter 
that has arrived here in the meantime contained the information that 
his plan was meeting with growing understanding, without there 
being insistence on prior recognition. According to another telegram 
of March 10, the Manchurian Government had appointed a commission 
for developing the plan. This development would take 2 to 3 weeks. 
Furthermore, a French commission had arrived, which intended to 
make large capital investments in Manchuria. I have not learned 
anything further about Heye’s activity. I have again telegraphed 
him asking for a detailed report. 

4. If you or Thyssen have any reports from Heye, I should be 
grateful for information. I-.would likewise welcome information 
about the economic plan which according to your telegram No. 16 
of February 17? was set up in Berlin concerning Heye’s mission. 

The situation, whereby the special commission has for weeks been 
conducting with Japanese Government authorities negotiations re- 
garding the content and course of which nothing is known, is untenable 
in the long run. Establishment of a close connection with Heye 
seems to me therefore to be necessary. Either he should receive an 
appropriate instruction from his superior party office, or Consul 
Tigges in Mukden should be authorized to go to Changchun in order 
to demand written and oral data of Heye. It would be impracticable 


1 See document No. 324. 
* See document No. 269, footnote 2. 
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to send Vice Consul Knoll on account of Heye’s personal attacks 
on Knoll.$ 
The same to Peiping. 
Dir&sEn + 


* Copies of correspondence with Heye concerning his relations with Knoll were 
enclosed with Dirksen’s report No. 802 of Feb. 28 (6693/H099026-34) . 

On Mar. 15 Biilow informed the Head of the Economic Department, Ritter, of 
the Foreign Minister’s wish that a copy ofthe letter of the East Asiatic Asso- 
ciation (document No. 324) be sent to Keppler, but not Dirksen’s telegram No. 
40 so as not to involve the person of the Ambassador (6693/H099010). See also 
document No. 353. 


No. 327 
5753/H040107-09 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Hungary 


ACTION TODAY Bern, March 15, 1934. 
[zu] IT It. 400.1 


On instructions from his Government, the Hungarian Minister 
here on March 9 gave us confidential information about the attitude 
of the Hungarian Government at the tripartite talks in Rome, details 
of which are found in the attached memorandum and enclosure.? 
The gist of these communications is that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment is determined not to join any sort of exclusive agreement and 
is directing its efforts toward having a possibility of joining kept 
open at least to Germany. At the end of the conversation M. de 
Masirevich remarked casually that he had instructions to revert soon 
to his earlier offer of a consultative pact and to propose at least an 
oral agreement to that effect. 

Our attitude to the suggestion of a German-Hungarian consultative 
pact is known to you from the memorandum on the earlier conversa- 
tion with the Minister,? which was transmitted with the private letter 
II Ung. 78 of January 25.4 Nor has our attitude since changed. As 
before, we are still of the opinion that any such agreements between 
ourselves and Hungary would have no useful purpose and might even 
‘result in misunderstandings and complications. When two countries 
have friendly relations with one another, constant contacts with re- 
spect to political questions as they come up are established auto- 
matically, and they are not strengthened by attempts at regulating 
them by treaty. Generally, explicit treaty commitments of this sort 
are only evidence that the two contracting parties do not feel secure 
about the foundation of their relations. Also, we have the impression 


1TTI It. 400: Document No. 313. 

3 See document No. 811 and footnote 1. 
> Document No. 216. 

“Not printed (6146/H460186). 
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that the Hungarian Government, by repeatedly proposing a consulta- 
tive pact, was chiefly intent on obtaining from us a kind of reassurance 
for the negotiations going on between Rome, Vienna, and Budapest. 
It obviously believes that by a pact it can shield itself from German 
recriminations on account of excessively close ties with Italy. On the 
other hand, we would hardly put an end to the mistrust which Hungary 
has repeatedly expressed regarding our alleged intentions toward 
Czechoslovakia, but, on the contrary, would explicitly accord the Hun- 
garian Government the right to importune us constantly with inquiries 
and suggestions along that line. All in all, in view of Hungary’s 
foreign policy there seems to be justification for fearing that such an 
agreement, no matter in what form it may be concluded, would be 
more likely to disturb and even endanger the mutual relations than — 
to bring about a strengthening of the friendship. 

As it is not impossible that you, too, will be approached with this 
idea in connection with the Rome conversations, I wanted you in any 
case to be informed of our position. 

B[t1Low] 


No. 328 
6111/E562721-24 
The Director of Department II to the Minister in Austria 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Berwin, March 15, 1934. 
e. o. II Oe. 733. 


Drafting Officer : Counselor of Legation Dr. Hiiffer. 


Dear Rreru: I heard from Aschmann, who has meanwhile returned 
from his trip, that you are still lacking in more detailed information 
from the Foreign Ministry about the plans of the party respecting 
Austria. Unfortunately, it could not be provided heretofore for 
reasons inherent in the nature of the matter. However, now that a 
kind of “new course” has been decided on and the appropriate instruc- 
tions have been issued by the authorities involved, I should like today 
to tell you the essentials about it in strict confidence. 

In this connection I should like to revert once more to Habicht’s 
speech on the radio—which to be sure is no longer an issue—with its 
alleged ultimatum to the Austrian Government, which was interpreted 
in this sense especially by the Italians and exploited against us.1. In 
the days of the uprising Habicht was in the main cut off from con- 
nection with the Austrian party. Since participation by National 
Socialists in the Social Democratic uprising in any way whatsoever 


*See document No. 278, footnote 3. 
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had to be absolutely avoided, Habicht, and we believe correctly, 
thought the only possibility of exerting the necessary influence on his 
fellow party members was a radio address; as to its form and contents 
one may differ to be sure, but it doubtless fulfilled its purpose. 

Now as to the present situation: The speedy crushing of the Social 
Democratic uprising undoubtedly resulted in strengthening the do- 
mestic position of the Austrian Government, especially Fey’s position. 
Evidently overcome by a kind of victory mood, the present Austrian 
rulers will be still less inclined than heretofore to comply with the 
National Socialist demands known to you. In addition, it is very 
difficult for National Socialism to find in Austria a really trustworthy 
and authoritative party to an agreement just now, in view of the 
overlapping and conflicting interests of the people in power. Here, 
too, we will have to await a certain clarification in domestic policy. 

In consideration of this as well as of the events in the field of 
foreign policy with which you are familiar, the party must therefore 
of necessity prepare for a long-range struggle which, naturally, can 
no longer be carried on with the former high tension and with the 
same means. 

According to the information which the Reich Chancellor gave 
Herr von Neurath and which was repeated to me once more here 
in the last few days by Habicht, the struggle in Austria by the Na- 
tional Socialists will indeed be basically altered in the future under 
the old leadership.? The use of force as well as direct attacks on the 
Austrian Government in press and radio are to be strictly avoided. 
In the future the main emphasis will be put on increased propaganda 
within Austria and on building up and expanding the party organ- 
ization; the purpose of this will be to make it impossible for any 
Austrian Government to rule in the long run without this, the most 
effective and the strongest party in the country. 

Concerning the feelers which have now begun again to be put out 
by Austria in a more or less noncommittal form—among other things, 
for example, a suggestion for a personal talk between Fey and 
Hitler ?—the Reich Chancellor im +ew of previous experience rightly + 
takes the position that the greatest reserve is to be maintained. This 
in particular as long as one does not see clearly who has the power 
within the Austrian governmental front itself. Therefore sueh 
feelers, insefar as they are pub out toward the ChaneeHer; will be 
answered with a reference to Herr Habicht’s sphere of competences’ 

Thus far the essentials. 


2No record of these Hitler-Neurath and Habicht-Koépke conversations has 
been found. Cf. document No. 329. 

?No record of such a proposal has been found; cf. document No. 308, foot- 
note 5. é 

+The words scored through were deleted from the letter before it was sent. 

5The sentence scored through was deleted from the letter before it was sent. 
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I should be very grateful to you if you would soon give us in sum- 
mary a picture of the domestic political situation in Austria, especially 
about the distribution of power among the individual factors.® 
. Yours, ete. KorxeE 


°Such a report was sent by Rieth on Mar. 27 (8645/E605455-59). 


No. 329 


6111/H452725-27 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Berutn, March 16, 1934. 
e. o. II Oe. 773. 


Herr Habicht called on the Foreign Minister today and told him 
personally of his concern about further developments in Austria. 
Herr Habicht pointed out in particular that the total ban on propa- 
ganda against the Austrian Government, as well as the instruction 
issued to him personally not to make any more speeches of any kind 
against Austria, could result in the gradual disintegration of the 
National Socialist movement in Austria. The Austrian Government 
for its part was working more actively, and now, not being hampered 
by any counteraction, with increasing success. Among other things 
the rumor is being spread by the Austrian Government that the 
1,000-mark restriction ? will be lifted within a short time. Thus, this 
propaganda device, still very effective even today, threatens likewise 
to lose its value unless there is a vigorous official denial. 

The Foreign Minister told Herr Habicht once more, referring to 
the position of the Foreign Ministry already communicated to him, 
that an official denial of the Austrian propaganda reports concerning 
the 1,000-mark restriction was out of the question for general reasons 
of foreign policy. For the rest, too, matters had to rest with the 
instructions issued by the Reich Chancellor himself. 

The Foreign Minister saw the Reich Chancellor personally in the 
afternoon and at this opportunity also brought up Habicht’s wishes 
and the Austrian problem. The Reich Chancellor ordered that all 
bans on speeches and propaganda are to remain in force. <A denial 
respecting the 1,000-mark restriction was out of the question. Na- 
tional Socialist propaganda had to be placed on an entirely different 
basis. Attacks on the Austrian Government and vilification of the 
Austrian statesmen were no longer appropriate. In the propaganda 
into Austria over the radio, one must make use of the achievements 
of National Socialism since the seizure of power in Germany, and 
make it clear in detail to the workers, civil servants, soldiers, etc., 


+See document No. 328. 
? See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 262. 
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how much better things were with us in the Reich than they were 
beyond the border. The Reich Chancellor remarked in this connec- 
tion that he, too, knew very well that in Austria a certain spirit of 
resignation was taking hold in some National Socialist circles and 
that they felt abandoned by the Reich. But this had to be accepted 
in the bargain. This attack of weakness would and must be over- 
come. The Reich Chancellor furthermore stated expressly that we 
neither desired the Anschluss of Austria nor did we intend the 
Gleichschaltung of Austria. The important thing was to take an 
active part [sich einzuschalten]. But the moment for this had not 
yet come. It depended on the fact that it would gradually turn out 
who had proved to be really the strongest and who was in a position 
really to carry on the government. With such a government, which 
was really in control of the situation, contact would then have to be 
established and support given to its efforts to bring about orderly 
conditions. The Reich Chancellor closed by pointing out that he had 
already spoken to Herr Habicht to this effect the same day. 

Korxer 


No. 330 
9781 /E686856-57 
Minute by an Official of Department VI 


Brruin, March 19, 1934. 
e. o. No. VI A 691. 


At the request of Dr. Steinacher, as the member of the Volksdeutsch 
Council who has primary responsibility, a conference on the Sudeten 
German question was held at the office of Ministerialdirektor Képke 
on March 16. 

Dr. Steinacher pointed out that the Sudeten German front con- 
tinued to be disorganized with respect to political as well as cultural 
organization and that there existed only here and there “pockets of 
resistance” [Wéiderstandsnester] scattered throughout the area. 
Under present conditions there was no question in the foreseeable 
future of a National Socialist political organization in Czechoslovakia. 
For years the Sudeten Germans would have to hold out by their own 
strength. It was not therefore feasible to set up in Germany a Na- 
tional Socialist militant organization for the Sudeten Germans 
analogous to the case of Austria. Dr. Steinacher stated that the 
Deputy of the Fiihrer, Reich Minister Hess, taking account of this 
situation, had by a decision of March 13, 1934, directed that sole re- 
sponsibility for handling Sudeten German questions lay with the 


Volksdeutsch Council. 


1 Of, document No. 31. 
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Ministerialdirektor Képke, from the point of view of the Foreign 
Ministry, expressed his approval of and satisfaction with this settle- 
ment which was capable of eliminating various difficulties that here- 
tofore existed in this respect. 

On this occasion it was stated once more that the Sudeten German 
Home League [Hetmatbund] did not have any tasks beyond the 
borders but rather was intended to organize the Sudeten Germans in 
Germany, and that it was made subordinate to the Volksdeutsch 
Council with respect to nationalities policy. Furthermore, it was 
made clear once again that there was a general ban applying to all 
party authorities on activities outside the borders of the Reich in 
foreign countries, and also that on principle Germans abroad were 
not to be admitted to the SA and the Labor Service. 

. GoEKEN 


No. 331 
6213/B469941-42 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Poland 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Bertin, March 17, 1934—8: 50 p. m. 
No. 47 


For the Minister personally. 

Please call on M. Beck on my behalf at once and discuss with him in 
a firm way and in detail the entire complex of I. G. For months the 
shareholders and creditors of I. G. have been trying to start negotia- 
tions with the competent Polish authorities, unfortunately without 
success. Al] these efforts have been countered by Under State Secre- 
tary Rajchman with forcible interference in the management of the 
enterprise, with arbitrary tax penalties, etc., and with demands for 
new funds, without any guarantee regarding their use and without any 
guarantee for the proper management of the works. In various con- 
versations I have called M. Lipski’s attention to the anxieties of the 
German shareholders and creditors and emphasized the need for an 
expedited settlement. To my astonishment, my conversations have 
apparently been as unsuccessful as Meyer’s conversations with Lipski 
and Count Szembek and your conversations with Count Szembek, con- 
ducted at my request... The present executive committee of I. G., 
which, after the forcible removal of the three German members of the 
executive * is only a rump executive of the three Polish members, today 


eee geen oes 209 and 217. Other memoranda of Meyer, dated Feb. 15 

an ar. 5, record conversations with Lipski on I. G. develo t - 
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petitioned the district court [Amétsgericht] in Kattowitz for control 
of the business of the I. G., without getting in touch with the board of 
directors and the chairman and without securing their approval. 

Please ask M. Beck what the intentions of the Polish Government 
are and inform him that the German Government desires the im- 
mediate commencement of negotiations concerning the entire I. G. 
complex, and expects that no measures of any kind will be taken 
which might be calculated to endanger in any way German interests 
and the undisturbed continuance of the concern. Please also point out 
to M. Beck the painful impression that the actions of the subordinate 
Polish authorities have created in Germany and state that Iam anxious 
to receive an early reply. 


NEvURATH 
° See document No. 340. 
No. 332 
5753/H040204-15 ; 
5753/H040218-22 : 
5753 /H040227-40 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
I 333 Rome, March 17, 1934. 
Received March 19. 
IT It. 482. 


Po.utricaL Rerort 


Subject: Meeting of Mussolini, Dollfuss, and Gombés in Rome. 


Outward course and antecedents of the visit. The official 
statements on the negotiations. Economic result. Possi- 
bilities for other countries to join. Attitude toward Ger- 
many. No consultative pact. Appraisal of the economic 
result. Political success for Italy. Gain in prestige, lessening 
of the Anschluss danger. Securing of a strong position in the 
Danubian area. Attitude of France. Significance of the 
result for Germany. 


With reference to my telegram No. 70 of March 16.7 
The Hungarian Minister President, Gémbdés, arrived here on 
March 12 and was welcomed by Mussolini at the railroad station. 
The next day the Austrian Federal Chancellor, Dollfuss, 


uvard arrived, and he was likewise welcomed personally by the 
hee Duce. Both gentlemen were accompanied by various ex- 


perts, who completed the staff of economic and financial experts who 
had arrived a few days before and been charged with the preparation 


1 This telegram was a brief preliminary report on the Rome conference of Italy, 
Hungary, and Austria (5753/H040117-19). 
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of the negotiations. After the customary formalities were disposed 
of (such as the laying of the wreath in the Pantheon and at the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier), negotiations were soon started. They 
took the form partly of repeated lengthy conversations with Musso- 
lini, partly of separate conferences of the Ministers and their ad- 
visers with the Italian Plenipotentiaries. In between, various social 
affairs took place, such as luncheons and state dinners, gala opera 
performances, two large receptions at the Palazzo Venezia and at the 
Capitol, a visit to the riding academy in Tor di Quinto, etc. The 
King received both Ministers in special audience, and there followed 
a luncheon in a small circle; furthermore, the two were received by 
the Pope. For the rest, I refer so far as the outward course of the 
visit is concerned, to the enclosed press reports,? and confine myself 
to the remark that in carrying out the full program, the Italians gave 
strong indication of wanting to show their guests very special atten- 
tions and thus to emphasize, also outwardly, in an unusual manner, 
the political importance of the meeting. Aside from numerous meet- 
ings on social occasions, I had two lengthy conversations each with the 
two State Ministers. The English Ambassador, on instructions of 
his Government, called on Herr Dollfuss in order to express to him, 
as the latter told me, the desire that he proceed mildly with respect 
to the Marxist elements? The French Chargé d’Affaires* had a 
conversation with M. Gémbés, while M. Chambrun himself stayed 
away during the entire time. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ences the joint communiqué, the text of which is enclosed,’ was pub- 
lished together with the text of the protocols. I shall revert to 
their contents later. Both Ministers are leaving Rome today. 

Before evaluating the results of the negotiations and their economic 
and political importance, their antecedents should be taken up briefly. 
ae enee The situation in the Danubian Basin, which was becom- 
of the ions, 2 more and more serious, and which for years had been 

one of the principal sources of anxiety to the interested 
European Powers, had led to two major plans for recovery provid- 
ing for an over-all solution; that of the French, following the guid- 
ing principles of the Tardieu plan,’ which ultimately aimed at in- 
corporation of Austria and Hungary in the Little Entente, and that 
of the Italians, which saw the only chance of salvation in the crea- 
tion of a network of bilateral agreements on a preferential basis 
between the needy countries and those granting the subsidy, in ac- 
cordance with the proposals of the Italian memorandum of Septem- 


? Not reprinted. 

‘See British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, documents Nos. 345 and 346. 
Comte de Dampierre. 

*Not printed (5753/H040242-43). 


* For the text of the three protocols as published, see Le i 
Series, vol. civ, pp. 281-303. sia ete Sa Ac 
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ber 29, 1933.8 The weakness of the two plans consisted in the fact 
that they wanted to solve the problems without the decisive coopera- 
tion of Germany as the most important economic body in Central 
_ Europe. They accordingly did not go beyond the bounds of theoreti- 
cal discussion, particularly since, in addition, they emanated from 
groups with opposite political interests. 

If Italy a month ago (visit of Suvich to Vienna® and Buda- 
pest *) took the initiative toward a practical application of the prin- 
ciples of her Danubian memorandum to the relationship within the 
triangle Rome-Vienna—Budapest, it was done first of all because the 
internal situation in Austria, as seen from the Italian point of view, 
was becoming more and more alarming and made an assistance opera- 
tion seem urgently necessary, even if for the time being only moral 
assistance was involved. Furthermore, it was done because, in view 
_of the gradual intensification of the Franco-German antagonism in 
the disarmament question, a sympathetic attitude was expected on 
the part of France toward the Italian plan and a corresponding 
pressure on the Little Entente, which was really opposed to it. Fi- 
nally, the gain in prestige, which Dollfuss had secured for himself 
through the crushing of Austro-Marxism, made the time seem espe- 
cially favorable to Italy for swift action. 

Although there was at first only hesitating acceptance of the 
Italian proposals both in Budapest, where consideration for Ger- 
many had a retarding effect, and in Vienna, where there were eco- 
nomic objections and where French opposition was feared, the pre- 
liminary exchange of opinion between the governments concerned was 
energetically pushed by Italy, and she succeeded in arranging a de- 
monstrative meeting of the three leading statesmen in Rome for the 
signing of a tripartite agreement. 

As far as an opinion on the course and results of the negotiations 
is justified by the information thus far available, which is based on 
detailed discussions with Gémbés, Dollfuss, Winkler [Winchkler], 
Suvich, and other persons participating in the negotiations, as well as 
the contents of the joint communiqué, the following is to be said: 

The result of the conferences is set forth in three protocols, the first 
of which is political, the other two economic in substance. The po- 
litical protocol expresses the will of the three Powers to continue to 
collaborate in Europe with the aim of restoring healthy conditions, 
and the obligation to reach agreement concerning the lines of policy. 
The idea is also expressed that it is possible in this way to create the 
real conditions for an extensive cooperation with other countries. 


8 See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485, footnote 5. 
® See document No. 279, footnote 2. 
2 See document No. 279, footnote 1. 
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(In this connection M. G6mbés understands, as he told me in a conver- 
sation today, by “real conditions” in regard to the Little Entente, 
the recognition of Hungary’s revisionist claims to historic Hungary,” 
while with regard to Germany, the settlement of the German-Aus- 
trian conflict was envisaged as such a condition.) The preservation 
of Austria’s independence is not especially mentioned, but there is 
talk of respecting the independence and the rights of each state. 

The economic protocols set forth the results thus far achieved be- 
tween the countries concerned, but their actual substance is to become 
the subject of bilateral agreements. The third protocol, in contrast 
to the first two, concerns only Austria and Italy. 

Concerning the economic agreements the following is to be 
mentioned : 

The basis for the agreements was the suggestion in the Italian 
Danubian memorandum to raise exports from the individual, eco- 
Substance of  Omically depressed countries in the Danube Basin by the 
the Protocols. conclusion of bilateral agreements on a preferential basis, 
a while fixing suitable prices and to secure for them the 
opportunity of equalizing their balance of trade with third countries. 
Accordingly, they concluded or prepared here individual bilateral 
agreements between the three countries, which take into account as 
much as possible the special requirements of each partner. Thus, 
according to information from a reliable source, after energetic prod- 
ding, Hungary obtained very substantial concessions in the way of 
increased wheat exports to Italy and to Austria on a preferential 
basis, a result that on the Italian side would necessarily lead to a 
curtailment of the domestic grain acreage and a partial abandonment 
of the “battle of grain” [battaglia del grano]. In this connection, 
Herr Schiiller stated to a member of the Embassy that no preferences 
had been demanded by the Italians as a concession in return; only 
the concessions customary in the case of trade agreements had been 
requested. M. Gémbis stated to me, moreover, that with regard 
to Hungarian wheat he had received satisfactory assurances that 
would make it possible to maintain the price. On the other hand, 
Hungary obligated herself not to increase internally her wheat 
acreage. Also the question of the slaughter cattle, likewise brought 
up by Hungary for discussion, seemed to have found no solution 
that would satisfy the wishes of Hungary. Austria has apparently 
received to a limited extent preferences on certain industrial prod- 
ucts—less, to be sure, on products especially desired in world trade, 


™ The record of Hassell’s second conversation with Gé6mbés in which the latter 
expressed himself to this effect is not printed (5753/H040223-26). The state- 
ment by G6mbGs caused the following comment by Biilow, expressed in a minute 
of Mar. 21: “What does Gémbés mean by the recognition of the Hungarian re- 
bape ue with reference to historic Hungary? Is this not much more 

an e Hungarian revisionist goal as reported b h ree 
(5758 /E1040016) g 38] y Schoen last year? 
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such as steel, than on Austrian specialties in the field of finished goods 
and certain agricultural products—while Italy, whose role in 
the matter of the treaties is obviously less that of the receiv- 
ing party than the giving party, is said to have obtained a moderate 
increase in various import quotas (among other things, allegedly, 
tomatoes). Because of the great technical difficulties, moreover, for 
the time being only an agreement in principle has been reached on the 
general guidelines of the economic agreements, while the experts 
will have to negotiate a good deal longer about the quantities and 
amounts of the individual preferences. Herr Schiiller is expected 
back here for these negotiations on April 5th. As Herr Dollfuss 
stated to me in a conversation on the 15th of this month,2? the ne- 
gotiations between Austria and Italy had fared most favorably, while 
the settlement beween Austria and Hungary as well as the exchange 
of opinions on economic matters between Hungary and Italy—the 
latter because of the immoderate demands of Hungary—had raised 
all sorts of difficulties. From further talks it appears that, besides 
the conclusion of bilateral agreements in accordance with the Italian 
memorandum, a further development of the Brocchi Agreements was 
also discussed. Details about it could thus far not be learned. The 
question of Trieste was discussed in detail at the negotiations, and 
it was agreed that Austria should be given the right to a free port zone 
in Trieste and that, until this zone was established, trade via Trieste 
would be promoted as much as possible. 

Also worthy of mention is the reference to the fact that in pro- 
moting the idea of preferential agreements there was no thought of 
any kind of a treaty system as a possible counterpart to the Little 
Entente or other large economic groups. As was stated by the 
Italians, the intention is to build up gradually from the particular, 
that is, from each small individual agreement on a specific class of 
goods, a new Central European economic structure which, should the 
Italian plan stand the test, could eliminate all the economic difficulties 
in the area of Central Europe without great sacrifice on the part of 
those concerned. In this respect the new German-Hungarian eco- 
nomic agreement ” could also only be welcomed from the Italian point 
of view since in its basic features it was entirely within the frame- 
work of Italian policy in the Danubian area and would surely con- 
tribute to economic revival in the Southeast. Consequently, they 
had also refrained from inserting a special accession clause, as a 
Possibilities for means of preparing for the accession of other Powers to 
fin the Italian-Austrian-Hungarian tripartite relationship; 
{itie Entente.) they had preferred, instead, to show the correctness of the 
Italian position simply by the example of the first practical appli- 


” See enclosure 2. 
18 See document No. 322. 
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cation of the principles enunciated by the Italians in the Danubian 
memorandum, in order thereby to attract other states. 

On the occasion of the negotiations a contact with the govern- 
ments of the Little Entente, for example by way of French mediation, 
does not in fact seem to have taken place. At any rate, Herr Dollfuss 
told me that in the course of the negotiations only little was said 
about the extension of the agreements to other countries. On the 
question of including the Little Entente, M. Gémbés expressed him- 
self to me to the effect that he had explained to the Italians clearly 
and unequivocally that Hungary would consider coming to terms 
with the Little Entente, that is, an economic rapprochement with 
it, only if the Hungarian position on revision were unreservedly 
recognized by the other side. On the other hand, it is certain that 
there was a thorough exchange of opinion, on the subject of the nego- 
tiations, between Mussolini and the French Ambassador Chambrun 
before the latter’s departure for Paris, in which both parties dis- 
cussed the basic features of the proposal and arrived at some agree- 
ment in principle on the methods and the aim of Italian policy in 
the Danube Basin. French interest in the negotiations, however, 
seems to have exhausted itself in this exchange of opinion, an assump- 
tion that is also borne out by the fact that, as stated, Chambrun 
was absent from Rome while the negotiations were in progress. It 
is, moreover, to be assumed that the Little Entente will not from 
the outset take a negative stand on the proposal, but will prefer 
to await further developments. 

Especially noteworthy is the attitude that was taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the three Powers participating in the negotiations on 
pies St the question of the participation of Germany in future 
toward economic developments. Gémbés and Dollfuss and, 
‘Germany. ° : . . 

especially, Suvich emphasized very definitely that there 
was not the remotest idea of eliminating Germany’s economic influ- 
ence in the Danube Basin: that, on the contrary, in the realization 
of the indispensability of German cooperation in any constructive 
work in Central Europe, German participation was most urgently 
desired. While Gémbés expressed himself to me to the effect that 
a consolidation of Central Europe could only be assured through the 
close cooperation of Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary, Herr 
Dollfuss was, to be sure, less definite in his statements, but he, too, 
stated that in the present negotiations nothing was planned that 
Germany might construe as being directed against herself. Signor 
Suvich, too, expressed himself similarly. 

For the sake of completeness, mention is also to be made of the fact 
that, as I was positively assured, the question of a Hapsburg restora- 
tion in Austria or Hungary was not seriously discussed in the nego- 
tiations, since it was considered as being by no means acute. 
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Even if a conclusive opinion cannot be given of the result of the 
negotiations in an economic respect before further information is 
Appraisal or 2V@ilable on the technical details of the various agree- 
the economic ments which are at present still being worked out, this 

much can be said even today, that with respect to the 
practical success of the agreements, a certain skepticism is justified. 
If it was already shown in the course of the negotiations that the 
conflict of economic interests between the three countries raises great 
difficulties, since the capacity of Italy and Austria for taking over 
the great Hungarian export surplus of wheat and slaughter cattle is 
limited, as are the marketing possibilities for Austrian lumber and 
Austrian finished goods in Hungary and Italy—a fact which had 
already become clearly perceptible within the scope of the Brocchi 
Agreements—these difficulties will probably increase considerably 
_ with the practical implementation of the various agreements. 

From the political point of view, Italy is able to register a victory. 

Apart from a certain increase in her prestige implicit in the joint visit 

of the leading statesmen of the [countries of the] former 
Rotitica? Danubian monarchy to Rome, a variety of things of a 

practical nature have been achieved. Even if the eco- 
nomic side of the agreements is stressed by all of the three governments 
involved, it is plain enough from the text of the first protocol itself 
that the further rapprochement between the three countries has also 
received a strongly political character. The tripartite relationship of 
Rome, Vienna, and Budapest has been consolidated again through the 
Rome conversations and this will have its effect also in the interna- 
tional sphere. Austria has thereby received a new and conspicuous 
pledge of her independence. Thus one of the principal aims pursued 
by Mussolini in the further shift ** of Italo-Austrian relations now 
concluded has been achieved. Not to be underestimated also is the 
success scored by Italian policy in the recognition of the principles set 
forth in the Italian Danubian memorandum, not only by two of the 
most important and primarily interested countries of the Danube area, 
but also by the almost uniform approval of public opinion throughout 
the world. 

The attitude of France with respect to the course and result of the 
Rome conversations remains unclear for the time being. The many 

conjectures that are heard to the effect that the French 
mae Government will in some form or other inject itself into 
the negotiations, or at any rate promote them by exerting 
powerful influence on the Little Entente in order by doing so to pave 
the way for a closer understanding with Italy, while Germany would 
be pushed back, have, as far as it has thus far been possible to tell, not 


“The German original reads here “Verschiebung” which may be a typographi- 
eal error for “Vertiefung’’. 
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been verified. Although the motives behind the actually ostentatious 
absence of the French Ambassador, Chambrun, from his post during 
the negotiations are not yet fully clarified, this much can nevertheless 
be said on the basis of information on hand here from an extremely 
qualified source : that France has for the time being, at any rate, shown 
reserve with respect to the negotiations, concerning whose aim Paris 
is very accurately informed as a result of the conversation between 
Mussolini and Chambrun. Nevertheless, as M. Gombés stated to 
me, the French attempts to sow mistrust between Germany, on the 
one hand, and Italy and Hungary, on the other, are being resolutely 
continued. 
For us the result of the negotiations is not exactly encouraging, 
since quite apart from the repercussions on the internal situation in 
Austria, it presumes to be the point of departure for a 
pence large-scale operation of recovery in Central Europe. 
All the fine words repeatedly expressed to me by 
the Italians, Hungarians, and Austrians, about the need for 
an early participation of Germany in the relief work cannot in the 
least alter this fact. We do not need here to consider whether this re- 
sult could have been avoided through a timely participation of Ger- 
many, for which various opportunities existed.” On the other hand, 
we shall have to make up our minds how, on the basis of the new 
situation, we are going to protect our vital interests in Central Europe. 
At the same time, in my opinion, the realization is paramount that, 
politically and economically, the cooperation of the four Powers 
outlined by Gémbés still remains the ideal solution. Even if one does 
not want to share without reservation the view expressed to me by 
Goémbés that Mussolini, too, would by no means ignore the compulsive 
necessity for a close collaboration of Germany, Italy, Austria, and 
Hungary in the reorganization of Europe, I am_ nevertheless 
convinced that, only if no other course remains open to him, will 
Mussolini abandon the line of a German-Italian understanding— 
once it has been recognized as being correct—in favor of an alignment 
with France. This would, of course, be the case if we should choose 
the other way—namely, of trying to develop our position in Central 
Europe in opposition to Italy and Hungary, but supported possibly 
by economically close relations with Yugoslavia, while continuing 
our conflict with Austria. Now as before, the German-Austrian prob- 
lem remains the decisive factor in the further development of our 
relations with Italy which, in my opinion, do not at all need to be im- 
paired by the signing of the Rome protocols today. 
The press has studiously endeavored to exercise the greatest possible 
reserve regarding the negotiations and has reported only on the out- 


* Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting on another copy of this document 
(M90/M003131-42) : “Hassell: ceterum censeo!” 
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ward course of the visit of the Ministers. Editorial comments have 
been completely lacking. After today’s signing of the agreements, 
however, the event will surely be lavishly celebrated as a new great 
triumph of Italian statecraft.1* 

HAsseLL 


[Enclosure 1] 


Rome, March 15, 1934. 
MemorAnnDUM 


The Hungarian Minister President, Gémbiés, sent word the very 
day after his arrival (the 14th) to inquire whether I would visit him 
yesterday at noon. I then had a conversation with him that lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, at which he displayed extraordinary clarity 
and open-mindedness. Our point of departure was the condition 
described by Gémbés as “nervousness,” which at the moment was ag- 
gravating in a deplorable manner the German-Italian relationship on 
both sides. At the same time we agreed that basically it was a case of 
psychological rather than real factors. Gémbiés said that, though it 
was pointless to discuss the question of guilt, in his opinion the Na- 
tional Socialists in Austria had made a serious and decisive mistake on 
the day of the outbreak of the Red insurrection in Vienna and Linz. 
At that time they should have stated to the Austrian Government 
that while they were fully adhering to their basic position and to their 
undiminished opposition, they would relegate both to the back- 
ground during the fight which had broken out between the Gov- 
ernment and Marxism and would help the Government to 
crush Marxism. It was less a matter of the extent to which such aid 
would have become practically effective than that National Socialism 
in this way would have established a favorable position for itself and 
secured for itself, as it were, a share in the victory. I remarked that 
this was, in a way, asking a good deal, since, indeed, there was no 
longer any National Socialist party in Austria and consequently no 
factor that could have made such an offer. Actually, it had been 
quite remarkable that the National Socialists had stood at ease and 
not stabbed the Government in the back. Gémbos thereupon said that, 
be that as it may, National Socialism had, at any rate, from that time 
on, lost a great deal of its position in Austria. Dollfuss, Fey, and 
Starhemberg felt themselves the victors and that naturally made an 
understanding more difficult. I asked him whether, in his opinion, 
the three factors mentioned by him were in agreement with each other 
and all pulling together, whereupon he made it plain that he did not, 
to be sure, believe this to be the case with respect to Fey. He then re- 


**The document is initialed: “H[indenburg], Mar. 22.” 
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marked that, from the Hungarian point of view, an understanding be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna was most urgently to be desired. He per- 
sonally was convinced that the overwhelming majority of the Austrian 
people today were thoroughly German in feeling and absolutely wished 
an understanding. The same was true of Dollfuss. He had said as 
much to the Italians and had at the same time told them that the way in 
which they were handling the Germans was entirely wrong. One must 
never deal with the Germans by way of tactics because they were 
themselves no tacticians and had no understanding for tactical con- 
siderations. He himself understood the German psychology and knew 
that with the Germans only the straight course could lead to results. 
On the other hand, certain persons, particularly Rosenberg and 
Habicht, had done such serious damage to the German cause that 
it was high time that these elements were eliminated from foreign 
policy and the power of decision placed entirely in the hands of 
those who really understood something about it. Above all, however, 
he was convinced that all German-Italian misunderstandings could 
be cleared up forthwith and the German-Austrian conflict settled if 
one could succeed in finally making Mussolini and Hitler personally 
acquainted with each other. He knew both men and knew what an 
extraordinary difference there was between them, but he was neverthe- 
less convinced that contact between the two of them would lead to the 
best results. 

As far as Hungarian policy is concerned, Gémbés stated most defin- 
itely that Hungary was not to be won over for any groupings of a 
political or economic kind that would impair her relations with Ger- 
many. He had also left the Italians in no doubt on this score. He 
had told Mussolini that north of the Danube, Hungary had a friend, 
and south of the Danube likewise—namely, Germany and Italy, and 
that these two factors stood in a one to one relationship for Hungary— 
that is, were equivalent, inasmuch as neither could be neglected in 
favor of the other. In this sense the German-Hungarian economic 
agreement recently concluded ™ was of the utmost importance to him. 
He welcomed it to quite an extraordinary degree. He fully appreci- 
ated the generosity of German policy in this respect and would not 
agree to anything that might again block the path thus opened. 
Gémbés stated in reply to a question from me that he had for reasons 
of principle denied the request of the Italians to learn the contents of 
the German-Hungarian agreement and had informed them only in a 
rather general way. I expressed to him my approval of these state- 
ments and stressed the fact that Italy, in my opinion, by watching the 
Anschluss question as if she were hypnotized, was being driven into 
pursuing a policy harmful to herself, whereby she was, in truth, play- 


7 See document No. 322. 
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ing the game of France and the Little Entente. It really ought to be 
clear to everyone that France was pushing Italy systematically toward 
this unfortunate course. On the other hand, there was no doubt that 
there were no immediate differences between Germany, on the one side, 
and the countries of the Little Entente on the other. We had no Ger- 
man irredentist problem in Czechoslovakia and with Yugoslavia and 
Rumania we had no conflicts at all. I'could not imagine that it was in 
the interest of Italy to drive us forcibly toward a policy that would 
detach us from Italy and bring us closer to the Little Entente. Gém- 
bés listened to these statements with special attention and then very 
definitely stressed the fact that he had explained it clearly and un- 
equivocally to the Italians that for Hungary coming to an agreement 
with the Little Entente, that is to say, also an economic rapprochement 
with the countries of the Little Entente, could be considered only if 
Hungary’s revisionist position were indubitably recognized by the 
other side. I replied that this, then, was equivalent to rejecting com- 
ing to such an agreement altogether, since he himself, surely, did not 
believe there would be recognition of Hungary’s revisionist position by 
the Little Entente. G6mbés confirmed this and then stated that it was 
clearly apparent from all that had been said previously how Hungary 
viewed the purpose of the Rome meeting. A customs union of Austria, 
Italy, and Hungary did not enter into consideration ; no more did eco- 
nomic agreements that would be directed in any way against Germany. 
For Hungary it was a matter, to put it bluntly, of increasing the pos- 
sibilities of Hungary’s sales of wheat and cattle to Italy. That was 
the reality involved, and he did not fail to realize the difficulties of the 
matter in view of Italian national agrarian policy. Moreover, Doll- 
fuss, too, took just as sober a view of this entire complex of questions. 
I asked Gombés whether, aside from the economic questions, there 
were also political agreements on the agenda, possibly on the order of 
a consultative pact, or whatever one might choose to call it. To this 
Gémbés made no completely clear reply but said that at such a meet- 
ing one naturally spoke of common political interests, and that this 
would perhaps receive expression in some way or other. Meanwhile 
everything he had said about the attitude of Hungary to Germany ap- 
plied also to the political aspect. 

In the course of the conversation G6mbés repeatedly stressed the fact 
that he had in mind as an immutable aim a close cooperation of the 
four Powers—Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary. Only in this way 
could and must order be restored to Europe and France forced to re- 
sign herself to a new balance of power in Europe. I asked 
Gémbés whether, in his opinion, Mussolini also pursued this policy. 
In our country many suspected that Mussolini’s real aim was an un- 
derstanding with France, for which Central European policy was only 
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a means to an end, and Germany, Hungary, and Austria were only 
pawns in the game.** Gémbés said that this view was not correct. 
Certainly Mussolini desired an understanding with France, but for this 
very reason in his, Gémbés’, opinion, the consolidation of Central 
Europe through the cooperation of the four Powers was necessary. 
Nor would Mussolini ever be able to evade this; naturally, the pre- 
requisite for progress in this direction was tirst of all the settlement of 
the German-Austrian conflict. The Italians especially were deeply 
convinced that in the course of time the union of the Reich and Aus- 
tria was a natural necessity, and their policy was, in fact, aimed at as- 
suring themselves even today of a strong position on the Danube 
in order not to be pushed to the wall when it happened. I indicated 
to Gémbis that I agreed in the main with his estimate. 

In summary I may say that I obtained from the conversation the 
definite impression that Gémbés would in no case allow himself to be 
detached from Germany. 


[Enclosure 2] 
Rome, March 15, 1934. 
MermorANDUM 


After I had spoken briefly with Herr Dollfuss last evening at the 
reception in the Palazzo Venezia, we agreed to continue the conversa- 
tion this afternoon at his hotel. I began by stating that the Austrian 
conflict in itself was of no concern to me as the Ambassador in Rome, 
but that here perhaps more than elsewhere I had to observe its effects 
on general policy. Within the framework of German-Italian re- 
lations, which are essentially good, and which are based on numer- 
ous interests in common, a certain nervousness was noticeable today, 
and there was a danger that under the influence of that particular ques- 
tion decisions of general policy would be taken and courses adopted 
that were objectionable. The Federal Chancellor stated that he like- 
wise entertained this fear although as far as he himself and Austrian 
general policy were concerned, he thought he could with a clear con- 
science state that this was not so. Now as ever, Austria desired and 
sought an understanding with the Reich and her general aim was still 
to secure cooperation with Germany in the southeastern area; but at the 
same time, as he emphasized, friendship with Italy remained for Aus- 
tria an indispensable factor, so that, therefore, he conceived of a close 
collaboration of these three countries as the ideal. I intimated that 
Gémbis had similar ideas, namely, in the sense of a four-power coop- 
eration, to which Dollfuss replied that Hungary was, in fact, a nat- 


* Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting on another co of this docu 
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ural, although by no means absolutely necessary, participant. I re- 
marked that from the standpoint of Hungarian interests, at any rate, 
Hungary was not only “natural,” indeed, but also necessary. Doll- 
fuss said he agreed with this as well as with my statement that Italy, 
too—at least so far, and I should like to assume that it would 
be the case in future also—defended this inclusion of Hungary ’ 
as necessary. I said that it would interest me in this connec- 
tion to hear, however, whether it was the impression of Dolifuss 
that Mussolini also envisaged this idea of the four Powers as a 
goal. Dollfuss stated after some reflection that he was entirely 
convinced of it. If, under the influence of any events or impressions 
of the moment, the one or the other seemed inclined to pursue different 
courses, these were, from the higher point of view, wrong courses, nor 
did he believe that they would be seriously adopted. ‘To be sure, the 
prerequisite for all this was, as Dollfuss said further, the settlement 
of the German-Austrian conflict, and in this area he saw far more 
psychological than real difficulties. If the tranquillity that appar- 
ently reigned should actually last he would have hopes that we would 
yet gradually approach the desired goal. I replied that, according 
to my information also, the National Socialists in Austria were treat- 
ing the Government and their other opponents with remarkable in- 
dulgence and were obviously confining themselves to rallying and to 
strengthening themselves. I told him also that Signor Suvich had 
said to me at the time, after his return from Vienna,” that he thought 
the best progress would be made if the National Socialists first just 
called a kind of truce, and he had added of his own accord that he 
realized that that was asking a good deal of a movement that was on 
the attack. The more commendable did it seem to me that the Na- 
tional Socialists in Austria today actually behaved approximately as 
Signor Suvich had hinted to me. Dollfuss thereupon stated that he 
did not consider agreement with the Austrian National Socialists at 
all out of the question once they stood clearly on their own feet—that 
is, did not constantly stress the fact that, while they themselves were, 
to be sure, only a relatively small group, they were really the vanguard 
of a movement of 50 millions. The entire matter would be facilitated, 
moreover, by the fact that the question of again permitting the party 
was becoming pointless. For there would soon be no parties at all in 
Austria, so that it would then only be a question of integrating into 
the Government in the form of suitable personages all valuable na- 
tional forces, including particularly the National Socialists. Without 
entering into a discussion of the last line of thought, I then remarked 
that if Dollfuss was now seeking an understanding with the party in 
Austria, he was in some way approaching the Reich German position, 
which of course had always designated this understanding as the 


1? See document No. 225. 
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prerequisite for negotiations between the Governments. Dollfuss 
conceded that this was true, but added that, in his opinion, even today, 
agreement between the Governments, quite apart from the party 
question, was fundamentally practical and not at all difficult. When 
I intimated that, so far as I knew, this course was indeed hardly 
feasible today, he said that, instead of concerning oneself with purely 
political topics, one could take up entirely different ones, for ex- 
ample, economic questions, since Herr Kienbéck” might perhaps 
go to Berlin sometime to speak with Herr Schacht and others. 
Dollfuss repeatedly emphasized, on this and other occasions in 
the course of the conversation, that he was asking that no doubt 
be cast on his sentiments as a German, nor on his willingness to bring 
about the most friendly cooperation between the two German coun- 
tries. For this reason he was glad today that as a result of the rapid 
development of the situation in recent months, the League of Nations 
had not yet been approached with respect to the conflict, as had been 
originally contemplated. He would also be very careful not to dis- 
turb the improvement of atmosphere—for which, he hoped, the way 
was now being prepared—by taking up again the League of Nations 
idea, particularly since, as was well known, Italy likewise had no 
special sympathy for this action. 

I then went on to the subject of the Rome negotiations and said that 
from all that he had stated, I would assume that also in Rome no 
agreements either in the economic or in the political field would be 
made that were in any way at all directed against Germany, or 
against cooperation with Germany, or that amounted to forming a bloc. 
It was obvious that anything of this kind, that is, going beyond the 
Brocchi Agreements or the like in principle, would necessarily destroy 
all prospects of an understanding. Dollfuss declared that he could 
fully reassure me in this respect. It was actually only a matter of de- 
veloping economic relations between Italy and Austria, Austria and 
Hungary, Hungary and Italy, partly on the basis of the Brocchi 
Agreements, partly by other means, particularly preferences, that is, 
always between two countries at a time, although to be sure, the negotia- 
tions here were at the present time being conducted jointly, and more- 
over, with reference to Hungary, it was being discussed jointly how 
it would be possible to obtain a better market and better prices both in 
Italy and in Austria for Hungarian wheat. On the other hand, there 
was in no way whatever any question of a customs union or a similar 
structure or measures in general that Germany would have to interpret 
as being directed against herself. The greatest progress had been 
made between Italy and Austria, while the negotiations between Aus- 
tria and Hungary would probably have to be continued elsewhere, and 
Hungary was jeopardizing in the same way her interests with regard to 
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Italy also by making very extravagant demands. (When I entered 
Herr Dollfuss’ room, moreover, Herr Schiiller just happened to be 
there, and he told me that he had taken the opportunity yesterday to 
inform Herr Schmid-Krutina* in the greatest detail and, as he 
wished especially to emphasize, completely, about the negotiations. I 
refer in this respect to the enclosed memorandum of Herr Schmid- 
Krutina”*). I then asked Herr Dollfuss whether the Italian Danu- 
bian memorandum had been made the basis of this entire conversation 
and whether in consequence the extension to other countries had been 
discussed. Dollfuss replied that really very little had been said about 
this; it was essentially a question of the bilateral relations of the three 
countries concerned. I then asked Herr Dollfuss whether it was the 
intention to supplement the economic agreement with anything at all 
of a political kind. Dollfuss replied that a pact or the like was not 
being considered; on the other hand, they would probably stress— 
in the form of a protocol, repeating previous declarations—the friendly 
relations between the three countries and the determination to come to 
an agreement on pending political questions, but only in a very general 
way, and without referring to any particular problem. I observed 
that naturally any kind of pact would not become the more acceptable 
to us by reason of the fact that it also left open to us a possibility of 
joining. Dollfuss stated that he found this position entirely compre- 
hensible. Actually, however, no pact was being planned, and as for 
an express statement about the possibility of others joining, the Hun- 
garians, to be sure, had had such an idea, but he had strongly opposed 
it because there was danger that use would be made of this oppor- 
tunity by just such people as were entirely undesirable. This argu- 
ment indeed had understandably made an impression on the Hun- 
garians. Finally Herr Dollfuss also mentioned that in the con- 
versations, with which I was indeed familiar, the question of Trieste 
was also on the agenda, that is to say, with the idea of obtaining con- 
cessions for Austrian and Hungarian trade “also” (he especially 
stressed this word) in Trieste. Economically he expected nothing 
from a free port zone. However, he was somewhat anxious, more 
for reasons of prestige, that in the forthcoming agreements Austria 
should be given the right, if need be, to turn this idea to practical 
account. 

Dollfuss stated in conclusion that he would visit me tomorrow in 
the course of the day and tell me more about the progress of the 


conversations.?? 


1 Secretary of Legation in the Embassy in Italy. 


Not printed (5753/H040253-55). 
28 Hassell reported in telegram No. 71 of Mar. 17 that Dollfuss had called on 


him that evening and given him some additional information on the course of the 
negotiations (5753/H040124). 
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[Enclosure 3] 


Rome, March 16, 1934. 
MrmoraNpDUM 


I delivered to Signor Suvich today the text of the German reply 
to the French memorandum (telegram No. 79 of March 13 **), for 
which he expressed his great thanks, and at the same time I informed 
him in the sense of telegram No. 80 ” of the same date. Signor Suvich 
expressed himself to the effect that the disarmament policy of France 
was becoming more and more incomprehensible to Rome. It was 
simply impossible to get any other impression than that France 
regarded an armaments race as the only solution. Now as ever the 
Government was in so critical a position that it could not bring 
itself to make decisions involving responsibility. I told Signor Suvich 
that I had had a lengthy conversation last evening with M. v. Chlapow- 
ski, Polish Ambassador in Paris and former German Reichstag 
Deputy, who had been in Paris for 10 years. He judged conditions 
somewhat differently and considered the present Cabinet to be fairly 
stable and capable of action. Suvich replied that, according to Italian 
information, this view was unfounded. On the contrary, it was 
believed that France would continue to experience serious crises. 

We then spoke of the tripartite meeting in Rome. I made a remark 
to the effect that he would probably not be surprised if I told him 
that Italian policy in the entire southeastern question was no longer 
viewed by us here without concern. It was to be hoped that Italy 
would not become hypnotized by the alleged danger of German ex- 
pansion and hegemony and allow herself to be pushed toward a course 
which in the long run would be disastrous to her and to all of us. All 
efforts that amounted, as it were, to dividing the spoils with France 
and without Germany, or to forming blocs to the exclusion of Germany 
were doomed to ultimate failure and would necessarily hurt all parties 
concerned.’° Suvich replied that these apprehensions were, in fact, 
unfounded. Italy would not pursue such courses. If at the moment 
a difference of opinion existed between Italy and Germany on the 
Austrian question, which occasionally found expression in an irri- 
tated press campaign, this did not in any way alter Italy’s guiding 
principles in her grand policy as a whole. This we could notice, for 
example, precisely in the disarmament question, in which Italy con- 
tinued to pursue the same course without change. As far as the 
Austrian question itself was concerned, he was entirely of the im- 
pression that in this respect the atmosphere was slowly clearing, since 


* Not printed (7467/H180437—-46). 
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things were gradually calming down somewhat there. I reminded 
Suvich that he himself had explained to me after his return from 
Vienna how desirable a kind of truce would be on the National Social- 
ist side, but that he was aware of the sacrifice that was thereby de- 
manded of a movement that was on the attack. Now the party was 
observing such a truce and one ought to expect that this conduct would 
be recognized. Suvich then made statements similar to those of 
Gémbés about the mistake that the National Socialist party had made 
at the time of the Red insurrection, which I tried to refute with the 
same arguments that I used in talking toGémbés. At the same time he 
repeatedly emphasized that really no one could feel more German at 
heart than Dollfuss himself, but it could really not be held against 
him that he was defending himself against a political movement that 
sought his downfall with all the means at its command. As far as 
Italian policy and the purposes of the tripartite meeting are con- 
cerned, Suvich declared that no secret plans existed. Everything that 
went on would be made known. Tomorrow, Saturday, the end of the 
conversations was to be expected, and then a protocol or a communiqué 
(the form was not yet quite certain) would be published. It was a 
question neither of a political nor of an economic bloc, but of econom- 
ically strengthening Austria and Hungary, in whose independence 
Italy was fundamentally interested, and of developing the economic 
relations between the three countries, but without any thought of ex- 
clusion, particularly not with respect to Germany. All three, more- 
over, agreed, and this had repeatedly found expression, that an under- 
standing between Berlin and Vienna was urgently desirable. I asked 
him what role France was playing in the entire matter, since it was 
evident from the newspapers how keenly Paris was interested in these 
things and how lively the conversations between France and Italy had 
become in this field. Suvich replied that with respect to France 
nothing was afoot that went beyond the framework of the discussion 
of the Italian Danubian plan. There were no negotiations at all, but, 
at most, conversations in the manner customary in normal intercourse 
and, to be sure, along lines that need not worry us in any way. The 
rest was bluff and newspaper gossip. Turning to the subject of the 
Little Entente, he made a remark to the effect that it was claimed by 
these three countries that Germany was recently making very strong 
advances to them. I replied that the reverse was the case. If it were 
possible to speak of advances, then it was a question mostly of Yugo- 
slav and occasionally also Czechoslovak voices, who stressed the need 
for good relations with Germany and improvement in economic rela- 
tions. For the rest, we had indeed, no immediate differences with 
these three countries, so that it could not in itself be difficult for us to 
get along with them. At any rate we wanted, and this was also in 
accordance with the Italian Danubian memorandum, a stimulation of 
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economic relations with them, and negotiations were now in progress 
with Yugoslavia,” for example, to this end. Moreover, we were the 
last ones to be prevented by the Austrian question from continuing to 
pursue the old line of friendly cooperation with Italy and Hungary 
in the southeast, and I was pleased to gather from his statements that 
this also seemed to be the case on the Italian side—that is, that no 
plans directly or indirectly aimed against Germany, nor any bloc 
idea were being pursued with the two Minister Presidents in Rome. 
Suvich stated that he could give me confirmation of this. 


27 See document No. 318. 


No. 333 


'6753/H040125-26 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Austria 


Telegram 


PRIORITY Beri, March 19, 1934—10:00 p. m. 
No. 36 e. o. II It. 417 Angabe I. 


For your information and guidance in your conversation. 

Even though no sensational results have been achieved in Rome, 
nevertheless the agreements reached demand the greatest attention 
on our part. The political protocol, contrary to the statements made 
to you by the Austrian side, particularly by Secretary General Peter,1 
represents a regular political consultative pact which, to judge by the 
language usual for such a pact, contains far-reaching commitments 
on the part of Austria. Particularly conspicuous is the arrangement 
according to which there must be political consultation at the request 
of one of the parties. It is clear that with this the Austrian Govern- 
ment has practically committed itself to render account to Mussolini 
of all its intentions and actions with respect to foreign policy. The 
emphasis that the entire agreement is aimed at encouraging real 
cooperation also with other European Powers is of course merely a 
pretty phrase that does not change anything in the nature of the mat- 
ter. Norcan the Austrian Government refer in justification of its step, 
as can perhaps the Hungarian Government to a certain extent, to the 
argument that it is a question of creating a counterweight to the 
Little Entente. For, as far as Austria is concerned, the effect of the 
political agreement is mainly in its tendency directed against Germany. 
Although we have to state this fact, this does not of course mean that 
after the Rome agreement we consider the fate of Austria as having 
been decided in an anti-German sense. We remain convinced that in 
the last analysis the German character of the country and its people 


~1See document No. 299. 
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will be decisive for the political fate of Austria. But the methods of 
Herr Dollfuss in matters of foreign policy present themselves all 
the more as mistaken. 

For the rest, we see in the Rome agreements, even quite apart from 
our relations with Austria, a way of proceeding that cannot be ap- 
proved from the general point of view of European policy. It is a 
throwback to the old political methods of blocs of powers, of which 
the policy of France has furnished an example. 

A special instruction will follow in regard to the economic agree- 
ments.? BtLow 


* Document No. 338. 


No. 334 


5753/H040127-28 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Hungary 
Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Beruin, March 19, 19834—10: 00 p. m. 
No. 43 e. o. IT It. 417 Angabe IT. 


For your information and guidance in your conversation. 

I wired the following to Vienna today: 

[Here follows the text of telegram No. 36 of March 19, document 
No. 333.] 

From the point of view of German-Hungarian relations the follow- 
ing should also be noted: 

The news of the political agreement in Rome astonished us all the 
more since it was the Hungarian Government which had assured us 
up to the very last day? that no political agreements would be con- 
cluded in Rome. We would not have had any objection to a consulta- 
tive pact between Hungary and Italy alone. But we are compelled to 
state that it is not in accordance with the close friendly relations 
between Germany and Hungary for Hungary now to join Italy and 
Austria in an agreement that has an unmistakable tendency against 
Germany. The whole conduct of the Hungarian Government only 
confirms the impression that we had from the start—namely, that in its 
offer to conclude a consultative pact with Germany, the Hungarian 
Government was not interested in strengthening German-Hungarian 
relations but in providing itself with an alibi for the intended partici- 
pation in the consultative pact in Rome.’ M. de Kanya’s latest state- 
ments * to you are only too transparent. In particular, we cannot take 
seriously his statement that the conclusion of a German-Hungarian 
consultative agreement would have facilitated his position with respect 


1Cf. document No. 811. 
* See document No. 313. 
* Reported in Budapest telegram No. 42 of Mar. 18 (5753/H040160-61). 
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to Mussolini. The Hungarian Government will have to recognize 
itself that in spite of everything that has been discussed of late be- 
tween us and it, the future development of German-Hungarian rela- 
tions will be substantially influenced by the practical consequences of 
the consultative pact of Rome. Please be quite outspoken in your con- 

versations about this position of ours. 
A special telegram will follow concerning the economic agreements.* 
BtLow 


“See document No. 338, footnote 6. 


No. 335 
7467 /H180477-79 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Beruin, March 19, 1934. 
e. o. II Abr. 722. 


General Schindler, the German Military Attaché at Warsaw, called 
on me today to tell me that he felt it would be desirable if we established 
confidential contact with the Poles in the disarmament question. He 
referred to a number of talks which he had had with high-ranking 
Polish military officers who had manifested complete understanding 
for our attitude and recognized the need for us to re-arm to a certain 
extent. General Schindler felt that we should make a gesture of 
confidence toward the Poles, by informing them of the course and 
present status of the disarmament negotiations and, in addition, by 
giving them some information as to what steps in rearmament we will 
take. For instance, we could tell them that as of April 1st we would 
call up young men for a term of enlistment of only 14 years, and also, 
that as part of our increase in troop strength, we would have to establish 
some new garrisons in the East. By notifying the Poles of this in 
time and by stating simultaneously that our armament measures are in 
no way directed against Poland we could avoid a disturbance of 
German-Polish relations, which would certainly have to be expected 
if the Poles only learned through their agents that we had established 
new garrisons in the East. 

I stated to General Schindler that I would pursue his suggestions 
further. My personal opinion, I said, was that it would be quite 
appropriate to inform the Polish Government about the course of 
diplomatic disarmament negotiations up to now; care must be taken, 
however, that they would not themselves seek to join in the negotia- 
tions. As for his further suggestion—namely, to communicate our 
armament plans irrespective of whether or not a convention might 
eventually come about, I felt that this question could not be decided 
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within the restricted scope of our relations with Poland. There would 
have to be a clear understanding as to whether, at what time and in 
what manner, it was intended that other countries, particularly Eng- 
land and Italy, were to be informed, and what was to be released to the 
public. General Schindler conceded that this question would not have 
to be decided at once, so that it would be possible to await the French 
reply to England and the subsequent reaction of the English and 
Ttalian Governments. He believed, however, that the decision on 
this question would have to be made approximately in the first half of 
April. He pointed out that just now the French are making great 
efforts to rekindle Poland’s lukewarm interest in its alliance, which 
is the primary purpose of Barthou’s trip to Warsaw. Precisely 
because of these French efforts he believed it would be desirable if in 
the immediate future we gave the Poles evidence that there was a 
relationship of confidence. 

General Schindler is planning to report to the Foreign Minister 


- and the State Secretary. 


The Legation in Warsaw has from the outset been kept informed 
from time to time of the course of the disarmament negotiations, 
lastly by an instruction providing information on Eden’s visit? It 
received no instructions, however, to inform the Government at 
Warsaw on the progress of the negotiations. I would like to propose 
that this now be done in accordance with the suggestion made by 
General Schindler, by presenting the text of the German memoran- 
dum of March 18,’ and making this the occasion for providing this 
information. As to the question of communicating the armament 
measures planned by us, the decision will have to be made shortly 


within a larger context. 
Herewith submitted through Ministerialdirektor K6pke and Minis- 


terialdirektor Meyer to the State Secretary with request for 


instructions.* 
FRoHWEIN 


1 See document No. 413 and footnote 2. 

2This was a circular instruction of Mar. 9 (7467/H180256-62). 

> Document No. 321. 

4Marginal note: “The State Secretary is informed and has already notified 
Senior Counselor Frohwein of his decision. K[ordt], [Mar.] 22.” 

This decision is indicated by a marginal note appended to another copy of 
this memorandum (7467/H180480-82) : 

“General Schindler today presented to me his proposals in a much more 
eautious and limited form. I pointed out that in no circumstances can we 
negotiate with the Poles on disarmament, and I also cited the Polish-French 
military alliance, the danger of a sudden change in the political weather, and 
also the concern that anything they are not told, (that is to say, almost every- 
thing) would seem to be of increased significance to the Poles. 

“We reached agreement that General Schindler may only speak unofficially 
and only communicate or explain matters which have been announced publicly 
or which are quite obvious. 

“T rejected the idea, supposedly considered by Moltke, of communicating to 
the Poles, by way of courtesy, our disarmament memoranda, ete., after they 


have been published. B[iilow], Mar. 21.” 
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No. 336 
4620/E200301-02 
Ambassador Dirksen to State Secretary Bulow 


CONFIDENTIAL Toxyo, March 19, 1934. 


Dear Bitow: I should like to report to you today by private letter 
on an international development which seems to be in the making, 
since its substance seems to me as yet not sufficiently tangible for an 
official report. 

I have heard‘ from a reliable source and with much definiteness 
that about two months ago Japan had made an attempt to reach a 
rapprochement with England. The feeler seems to have been put 
out through the foreign ministries, but by-passing official channels, 
apparently in the manner of handing a pertinent suggestion to Coun- 
selor of Embassy Snow on his return to England; according to what 
I have heard, the dynastic manner was chosen—a letter from the 
Emperor to the King of England. The entire conception originated 
from the suggestion of Araki, former Minister of War, and was 
carried out while the latter was still in office. 

A constructive and friendly reply is said now to have been received 
from England. 

The matter is of immediate interest to us, inasmuch as the same 
Japanese circles would like to draw Germany into this combination. 
For the time being there is still no prospect that we are to be ap- 
proached, but we might well be after a change in the Cabinet. If you 
could therefore have my information checked very confidentially 
through London, I would be grateful for a communication on the 
results; but please do not mention the dynastic approach.? 

Yours, etc. Dirksrn 

* Beginning with this paragraph the remainder of the letter was sent in code. 


The information was passed on to London (6691/H098265), but no reply 
from there, nor from Berlin to Dirksen, has been found. 


No. 337 


K1052/K269478 
The Director of Department III to the Embassy in the United States 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berutn, March 20, 1934—6:15 p. m. 
No. 87 e. o. IIT A 938. 
Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Fuehr. 


Havas is distributing the following Chicago report of March 19: 
“Samuel Dickstein, Chairman of the Immigration and Naturalization 


al 
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Committee, has accused the National Socialist Government of main- 
taining in the United States a secret police which is seeking to make 
the 12 million German-Americans join the Association of the Friends 
of the New Germany under threat of measures which might be taken 
against their relatives in Germany. The Congress will tomorrow 
debate the proposal of an investigation of the National Socialists’ 
activity.” f 
Inasmuch as the continuing boycott as well as the mock trial and the 
sustained inflammatory agitation by the press are steadily worsening 
the feeling here against the United States, it would be urgently de- 
sirable, in the mutual political interest, to prevent additional fuel 
from being piled up as a result of investigations by a Congressional 
committee. I should therefore appreciate a telegram on whether 
you see any way of averting the investigation. 
Dieck Horr 


*Luther replied in telegram No. 126 of Mar. 20 (K1052/K269479) that he 
would send a report after thorough examination of the situation. At the 
same time he reported passage by the House of Representatives of two resolu- 
tions introduced by Representative Dickstein on Jan. 3. The first of these 
proposed the setting up of a special committee to investigate “the extent, 
character, and objects of Nazi propaganda in the United States’ and in general 
the diffusion of foreign subversive propaganda in the United States, while the 
second proposed to provide for the necessary expenditures of such a committee. 
Luther had reported on the introduction of the two House resolutions on Jan. 19 
enclosing at the same time their texts (K1052/K269386-90). 


No. 338 
5753/H040136—46 
The State Secretary to the Legation in Austria 
Telegram 
IMMEDIATE Beri, March 20, 1934—9: 25 p. m. 
No. 37 zu II It. 4177 V. 


With reference to my telegram No. 36.7 

1. Whereas the result of the Rome discussions is more concrete in 
the political sphere than could be assumed previously, it has been un- 
expectedly sparse in the economic sphere, particularly when measured 
by the far-reaching intentions which the Italian Government still had 
before the visits of Suvich in Vienna and Budapest. At that time they 
were still thinking seriously in Rome of the early realization of an 
Italo-Austro-Hungarian customs union. After these visits of Suvich 
the economic objective of the Rome conferences had already been very 
considerably reduced, to be sure, but even within these narrow borders 
nothing concrete could be agreed upon. It can be assumed to be cer- 
tain that there was a serious intention of arranging concrete details 


17I It. 417: Document No. 333. 
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already on this occasion, since Schiiller and de Winchkler, the experts 
of Austria and Hungary on commercial policy, had already arrived 
in Rome several days earlier in order to prepare the negotiations of 
the Ministers. Certainly there was also the strong wish on the Ital- 
ian side to arrive at concrete agreements in Rome at this time, if only 
in order to make the meeting of the Ministers a success in terms of 
prestige. If in spite of this and in spite of the preliminary technical 
discussion Protocols 2 and 3 did not get beyond general guidelines for 
the coming negotiations, this can be regarded as proof of the difficul- 
ties in the way. These difficulties are also indicated by the fact that 
' the chiefs of government considered it necessary to give their negotia- 
tors a deadline. 

2. Insofar as the general guidelines of Protocols 2 and 3 are in har- 
mony with the Stresa decisions * we do not intend to register any fun- 
damental objection. The Stresa decisions have not, to be sure, been 
ratified by any government and therefore have no binding force. 
Nevertheless, the German Government will not place any basic diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out the Stresa decisions, if only because 
it intends perhaps in the future to make these decisions, in particular 
preferences of an open type, more and more the basis of its economic 
policy in the Danube area. We shall therefore observe with particu- 
lar interest what attitude other countries take regarding this first 
application of open customs preferences on the basis of the Stresa 
decisions. Of course this fundamental attitude cannot signify a com- 
mitment in every detail and for the unlimited future. Rather we re- 
serve the right of raising objections and of possibly drawing conclu- 
sions in the field of commercial policy if such preferences in the case 
of individual products might do particular damage to Germany, and 
if the general development of Italo-Austro-Hungarian economic re- 
lations should give us reason for changing our attitude. Please ex- 
press this very clearly in Vienna. [In this respect it should also be 
pointed out in particular that the Stresa decisions mention only in a 
very vague form a preferential treatment with respect to individual 
agricultural products except for grain, and likewise for non-agricul- 
tural products from Austria. To this extent the German Govern- 
ment, even aside from the fact that there is not any juridical com- 
mitment to Stresa at all, has an entirely free hand for any decisions 
on commercial policy.?] 


7 At a conference in Stresa, Sept. 5-20, 1932, representatives of 15 Huropean 
states had adopted a draft convention aimed at improving the economic situa- 
tion of the Southeastern countries by means of a system of preferential tariffs 
based on bilateral treaties and a common fund for raising the price level of 
grain. See League of Nations, Commission of Enquiry for European Union: 
Report by the Stresa Conference for the Economic Restoration of Central and 
Eastern Hurope (Stresa, 1932). 


* The sentences in brackets were deleted before the telegram was sent. 
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In the introduction to Protocol 2 the Stresa decisions and the Ital- 
ian Danubian memorandun,! to be sure, are placed side by side as a 
basis for the further Italo-Austro-Hungarian bilateral negotiations. 
Actually, however, the Italian Danubian memorandum goes far be- 
yond the Stresa decisions, since it provides for preferential treatment 
not only for grain but also for the other agricultural products of the 
Danubian countries and also for the industrial products of Austria. 
Furthermore, the two documents are openly contradictory on a de- 
cisive point, namely the question of counterpreferences. In the Stresa 
decisions, especially in article 5, paragraph 2 of the draft convention, 
there is the explicit provision that commercial concessions by the 
Danubian States may not be in the nature of special preferred 
treatment of the countries granting the preference, but must benefit 
all countries. In contrast to this the Italian Danubian memorandum 
provides for special counterpreferences. It is not clear from Proto- 
cols 2 and 3 whether such counterpreferences with respect to customs 
in favor of Italy are being planned in Austria and Hungary. If so, 
what conclusions, if any, should be drawn for German commercial 
policy will have to be reserved for later decision when the particulars 
-are made known after May 15. Probably it will then be advisable to 
let other equally or more strongly interested states take the lead in 
fighting against this, for example Czechoslovakia. 

3. Please bring the above points of view to the attention of the 
Austrian Government as soon as possible, and in so doing stress that 
the German Government is leaving its decisions in the field of com- 
mercial policy entirely open until it is acquainted with the particulars. 
For the rest, the directives in number 2 of the instruction of March 
12, 1934—IT Balk. 588 *—will continue to be valid for the guidance 
of your conversation. 

It would be of particular interest here to learn what special cir- 
cumstances caused the Italo-Austrian agreements to be detached from 


Protocol 2 and put in a special protocol instead.® 
BtLow 


“ See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 485 and footnote 5. 

5 Document No. 318. nee 

‘The text of this telegram was sent by Biilow to the Legation in Hungary 
as telegram No. 44 of Mar. 20 with the following additional instruction : 

“Please bring out clearly in Budapest, too, referring to article ay, paragraph Be 
of the confidential agreement, that the German Government must reserve its 
decisions entirely until the particulars are known.” (5753/H040142) 
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No. 339 
6158 /H040147-48 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berurn, March 20, 1934—9: 25 p. m. 
_ No. 89 za It Tt417* Vie 


With reference to my telegram No. 88.? 

I wired as follows today to Vienna and Budapest : 

[Here follows the text of document No. 338 and the last footnote of 
the same document. | 

The above is mainly for your information. For the guidance of 
your conversation in Rome the important thing is, on the one hand, 
not to arouse the impression that the German Government wishes 
purposely to place difficulties in the way of putting into practice 
Protocols 2 and 3; on the other hand, however, we must in no cir- 
cumstances give the Italian Government the impression that the Ger- 
man Government will without examination accept everything that 
is being arranged between the three countries. Ready as the German 
Government has been in the past and will be in the future for open 
cooperation with the Italian Government in the Danube area, it must 
by the same token, in case Italy should act alone, reserve to itself the 
unilateral defense of German economic interests. 


BtLow 


* TI It. 417: Document No. 333. 
* This telegram of Mar. 19 informed the Embassy in Italy of the instructions 
to Vienna and Budapest printed as documents Nos. 333 and 334 (5753 /H040129). 


No. 340 


6213/E469943 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 28 of March 20 Warsaw, March 20, 1934—11: 10 p. m. 
Received March 21—1: 10 a. m. 


IV Po. 2111. 

With reference to your telegram No. 47 of March 17.2 
As Foreign Minister Beck is away from Warsaw for several days, 
I took up the I. G. matter in the prescribed manner first with Count 
Szembek, in which connection I was able to revert to his statement 
made 6 weeks ago that the works were in good care under the present 
management and that the shareholders did not need to worry. Count 


1 Document No. 331. 
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_ Szembek tried to defend the conduct of the members of the executive 


committee and protested against the idea that at the Ministry of 
Commerce other aims might be pursued than of helping the enter- 
prise in its economic and financial difficulties. When I pointed out 
that the measures actually taken had exactly the opposite effect, he 
said that he was not informed in detail about recent developments, 
but he would promptly look into it. He accepted the demand for 
immediate opening of intergovernmental negotiations, while reserv- 
ing a final decision by the Foreign Minister, and promised, as could 
be expected, that he would urge it. 
Shortly after the return of Foreign Minister Beck I shall repeat 
the démarche with him? 
MoLrTER 


This was done on Mar. 28. In the course of that interview Beck told Moltke 
that the action against the I. G. enterprises was not a political one, but was 
taken for purely economic reasons as the companies were heavily in debt and 
unable to pay their taxes or wages. He considered that a financial reorganiza- 
tion was necessary and that the receivership might even be beneficial to the 
ereditors, as preferable to a bankruptcy action. Moltke asked that the share- 
holders’ interests also be considered and contended that they would have been 
able to effect a financial reorganization on their own account. (telegram No. 31 
of Mar. 23: 6213/E469949-50) 


No. 341 
5753/H040262-64 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 45 of March 20 Buparest, March 20, 1934—11: 55 p. m. 
Received March 2?1—2: 55 a. m. 


IT It. 445. 


With reference to your telegram No. 48 of March 19.7 

In view of the next to the last paragraph of the memorandum 
(II It. 360 of March 12) submitted by Masirevich on March 9,’ as 
well as the first paragraph of my telegram of March 14,’ I can hardly 
say here that the Hungarian Government had assured us up to the 
very last day that no political agreement would be concluded in Rome. 
Therefore when I had the opportunity of a thorough conversation 
with M. de Kanya at a luncheon today with the Chief of the General 
Staffs I made it clear that my Government was surprised at the 


1 Document No. 334. 

2Document No, 311 and footnote 1. 

?This is probably an error and ought to refer to Budapest telegram No. 40 
of Mar. 12 in which Mackensen had stated that if Hungary were to conclude 
a political agreement in Rome it would not be directed against Germany 
(5753/H040110-11). ° 

*Gen. G. Réder. 
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nature and extent of the political agreement rather than at the fact 
that it was concluded. 

My frank account of the impression that has arisen in Berlin 
induced Kaénya to make the sharply definite statement that Gombés 
in Rome had never for one moment lost sight of German-Hungarian 
relations. He had at last almost rudely opposed contrary wishes of 
Mussolini; with respect to the German-Austrian controversy in par- 
ticular he had not left him in the slightest doubt that Hungary would 
never consider abandoning neutrality, which was to be maintained in 
all circumstances, nor would she promote Italian wishes in this field 
in any way whatsoever. In fact, in the political protocol there was 
no language justifying our conclusion that it harbored a tendency 
directed against us. Only the present situation was confirmed, with- 
out in fact any new obligations being impesed on Hungary. When I 
objected that in my opinion it was entirely compatible with the text 
for Mussolini, who was known never to leave Italy, to summon the 
Hungarian Prime Minister to Rome some day when he considered 
this “expedient” in the sense of paragraph 2 of the political protocol, 
for the purpose of joint consultation on the Austrian question, for 
example, Kanya remarked that this case was practically unthinkable 
on the basis of the statements of Gédmbés. Moreover, an arrange- 
ment to consult each other and to harmonize each other’s policy 
by no means meant that such harmonizing had to be done in the sense 
of a departure [sic]. On the contrary, he could give assurance that 
in such consultations Hungary would preserve full freedom of action. 
As far as the consultative pact proposed to us was concerned, M. de 
Kanya persisted in greatly regretting that our attitude of rejection 
had kept him from strengthening his position with respect to Rome. 
The present agreement would then have assumed a new face. When 
I remarked that he had greeted [sic] me with the idea of a German- 
Hungarian consultative pact but had only handled this matter through 
Masirevich, he replied that he regretted this omission himself. 

He gave as the sole reason for Hungary’s accession to the Rome 
agreement the effect on the Little Entente, with respect to which 
Italy was after all Hungary’s sole support, whereas we were right 
now “flirting” with Yugoslavia. 

Kanya closed with the remark that Gémbés would confirm all this 
to me. He himself could only repeat for the hundredth time that 
Hungarian policy (group missing) exactly as much out of con- 
sideration for Italy as for us (group garbled) in a few weeks we 
would recognize quite automatically that the Rome agreement had 
changed nothing in this. Unfortunately the settlement of the 
German-Austrian controversy was still long in coming. 

I should like to add confidentially that General Stojakovics,5 whose 
honesty toward us is not to be doubted and who was present in his 


‘Department Chief in the Hungarian Ministry of National Defense. 
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official capacity at Gémbis’ report on Rome before the Council of 
Ministers, told me independently of Kanya that Gémbés had clearly 
brought out in the Council of Ministers how he had pointed out in 
Rome very clearly that Hungary could not enter into anything 
that might be apt to disturb Hungarian-German relations. 
The Minister President will receive me tomorrow evening. 
: MackENSEN 


® See document No. 346. 


No. 342 
9375/E663858-59 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Berurn, March 20, 1934. 


Tue Stratus oF THE GERMAN-RusstAn Economic NEGOTIATIONS 


Agreement was obtained yesterday on the protocol for regulating 
German-Russian commerce in 1934.1. The protocol will be signed this 
afternoon by the Foreign Ministry and the Ministry of Economics 
on the one hand and the Russian Embassy and the commercial mission 
on the other. The substance is as follows: 


1. Payments 1934. 

a. Germany will import goods from the Soviet Union in 1934 
to a value of 200 million reichsmarks. 

6. The interim credit of 140 million reichsmarks? will be ex- 
tended in the amount of 100 million reichsmarks for another 14 
months.® 

¢. The Soviet Union will pay the remainder, approximately 
390 million reichsmarks, in gold and foreign exchange. 

2. Additional order program of 50 to 60 million reichsmarks. 

The point was dropped, since the Soviet Union did not abandon 
its demand for a credit of 5 years. The German side had offered 4 
years. 

3. Dollar clause.t 

The question is not to be mentioned in the protocol. The Soviet 
Union adheres, however, to its agreement to recognize the competence 
of the arbitration tribunals in three particular categories of disputes. 


In an exchange of letters which constitutes an annex to the protocol 
it has also been agreed : 

1. that the agreement between the Commercial Mission and the 
Reichsbank on the conversion of all German-Russian trade to reichs- 
marks is also valid for 1934, 

1 The text of the protocol is filmed on 9375/E663863-69. 


2 Of. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 43, footnote 7. 
The actual extension is contained in the credit agreement of Apr. 14 


(2665/527854-80) . 
“See document No. 122, footnote 4. 
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9, that 100,000 rubles equaling 216,000 reichsmarks from the liquida- 
tion of the propert of Reich Germans who have left the Soviet Union 
for Germany will be transferred. 


With this protocol the Russian payments for 1934 are assured ; 
no pressure is exerted on Germany to accept Russian goods for more 
than 200 million reichsmarks. Germany will get back 40 million 
reichsmarks of the interim credit granted the previous year and the 
Soviet Union will pay Germany in 1934 a total of 390 million reichs- 
marks in gold and foreign exchange; this sum considerably exceeds 
the present gold and foreign exchange reserve of the Reichsbank. 

Submitted herewith to the Foreign Minister via the State Secretary. 

MEYER 


No. 343 
4620/H200620. sae ? 
State Secretary Biilow to Ambassador Koster 


TOP SECRET Berurn, March 15, 1934. 
Sent March 20. 


Dear Koster: The passage in your last telegram? about your de- 
tailed conversation with Barthou dealing with the person of Herr von 
Ribbentrop gave the President occasion to make an inquiry at the 
Foreign Ministry. For your personal information only, I shall add 
that this inquiry had been prearranged. Enclosed you will find the 
note signed by Herr von Neurath which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent.2 As State Secretary Meissner informs me, the President, after 
reading the memorandum, expressed himself to the effect that he did 
not consider it advisable to make use of such middlemen.* 

Yours, etc. BtLow 


*See document No. 301. 
? Document No. 314. 
*¥or further developments, see document No. 405. 


No. 344 


1549/376507 


Foreign Minister Neurath to State Secretary Lammers 


Berurn, March 20, 1984. 

Rk. 2991. 

Dersr Herr Lammers: Allow me to send you enclosed copies of 
two telegrams sent to our Legations in Vienna? and Budapest? in 


* Document No. 333. 
? Document No. 334. 
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which we set forth our view about the political significance of the new 
agreements of Rome. 

In these telegrams, which are intended for the guidance of the con- 
versation of the Legations, our criticism of the policy of the three 
Governments is worded sharply on purpose, since there is no reason 
for us, by giving the appearance that matters in the diplomatic field 
will be quietly allowed to happen, to make it easy for Mussolini, 
Gémbés, and Dollfuss to carry out and to develop their policy. 

May I suggest that the Reich Chancellor be informed. 

Heil Hitler, 

NEURATH 


Sa oe, note: “The Reich Chancellor has been informed. L[ammers], 
ar 27.” 


No. 345 
5753/H040265-67 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


RM 344 Marcr 21, 1934. 
II It. 456. 


The Hungarian Minister, who called on me today, read to me the 
enclosed statement by the Hungarian Government. M. de Masirevich 
added that his Government was not in any way bound by the Rome 
protocols. M. Gémbés had reserved his freedom of action in political 
and economic matters. 

I replied to the Minister that I congratulated him and M. Gémbés 
on this optimistic view. The future would show whether they were 
right. I could very easily imagine that Signor Mussolini would 
be of a different opinion. In any case, however, I could not refrain 
from pointing out to him that the circumstance that the discussions 
had been set down in the form of protocols did not in any way alter 
the fact that in tendency at least they were directed against Germany. 
M. de Masirevich denied this very emphatically, whereupon I told him 
that I would gladly be persuaded otherwise by facts. 

The Minister then again took up his earlier suggestion for the conclu- 
sion of a consultative pact with Germany. I told him that I had 
already said I did not consider this expedient or necessary. He had 
been told the reasons why both by me? and by Herr von Biilow ? and 
Herr Kopke.’ 

I decidedly rejected the question which he then asked whether we 
did not wish to join the Rome protocol, without going any further into 
the reason for it, in view of what had preceded this. 


1 See document No. 192. 
? See document No. 216. 
® See document No. 311. 
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With regard to the economic arrangements of the protocols, I told 
M. de Masirevich that we must reserve our attitude toward them until 
the negotiations, which had not yet been concluded, were ended, i 4 
could tell him even now, however, that we would in no case acquiesce 
in the granting of concessions to the Italians in these arrangements in 
return for the granting of preferences to Hungary. In this matter 
we adhered to the principles laid down in Stresa. 

FREIHERR V. NEURATH 


[Enclosure] 


I have been instructed to communicate the following: 

The Rome discussions have been moving entirely in the direction 
which I had the honor to indicate in advance to Ministerialdirektor 
Képke on behalf of my Government on March 9.4 

The result of the discussions was purposely set forth in the form of 
protocols and not in the form of a treaty, in order to show outwardly, 
too, that there is no question of a bloc. 

The passage dealing with cooperation with other nations was in- 
serted on the initiative of the Royal Hungarian Government, for the 
express reason that the agreement should be made accessible also to 
the German Reich. Minister President de Gdmbdés informed the Ger- 
man Ambassador about this in Rome,®> and State Secretary Suvich 
has promised that he will likewise inform the German Government.*® 


“See document No. 311. 

* See document No. 332. 

°A comprehensive recapitulation of “Hungary’s conduct with respect to the 
suggestion of a German-Hungarian consultative pact and with respect to the 
Rome Conference” was sent as instruction II Ung. 237 of Mar. 26 to the Legation 
in Budapest (6146/H460213-25). The instruction contained the following 
paragraph: 

“Tt is moreover known to us from a reliable source that the communication 
of Mar. 21, in which the Hungarian Government suggested that we associate 
ourselves with the Rome agreements, was conveyed without the concurrence of 
the Italian Government. M. Gdémbés had proposed in Rome that we be told that 
the three states would welcome it if Germany were the first country to accede 
to the Rome agreement. The Italian Government, however, did not regard this 
as opportune. It justified its position on the grounds that such a communica- 
tion to Germany would have the character of a direct invitation and that it 
could be interpreted as confirming the German contention that an understanding 
regarding the Danube Basin was impossible without Germany. In these cir- 
cumstances, the assurances made to us by the Hungarians, that they had no 
thought of abandoning their neutrality in the German-Austrian controversy and 
of promoting Italian wishes, cannot satisfy us. If that had really been the 
intention of the Hungarian Government, it should never have associated itself 
with the protocol. If it maintains that it offered substantial resistance to Ital- 
ian pressure, there is still no getting away from the fact that their resistance 
had little effect in the final result.” 
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No. 346 
5753/H040287-91 
The Minister in Hungary to the Foreign Ministry 


CONFIDENTIAL Boupavgst, March 21, 1934. 
A. No. 87 P. 31 Received March 23. 
> IT It. 462. 


Poxirricat RePortT 


' Subject: Minister President Gémbés on the Political Protocol of 
Rome. 


With reference to my telegram No. 43 ! of yesterday. 

Minister President Gémbis received me this morning by appoint- 
ment. On the basis of telegraphic instruction No. 483 of March 19? 
I described to him the impression which the political protocol of 
Rome had created in Berlin. M. Gémbis replied first by pointing out 
that he had explained the substance and result of the Rome discus- 
sions so fully and frankly in two long conversations with Herr von 
Hassell,? that no anxiety should really have arisen in Berlin. He 
emphasized again that he had clearly placed at the head of his Rome 
discussions with Mussolini and Dollfuss the principle that in the Hun- 
garian view a large-scale solution of the Central European problem 
without Germany was inconceivable. Only jointly could Rome, Ber- 
lin, Budapest, and Vienna cope with this problem. A necessary con- 
dition was the settlement of the German-Austrian dispute, with Aus- 
tria’s independence being preserved. Both Mussolini and Dollfuss 
had agreed to this, the latter emphasizing that it was a question of 
Austria’s independence not only in foreign policy but also in domestic 
policy. M. Gémbés had stated further that he considered the Danube 
as the line indicated by nature for delimiting Germany’s and Italy’s 
spheres of interest. Hungary merely demanded the leading role in 
the “Carpathian region.” He had coined this expression in order to 
get away from the unfortunate and vague terminology used hitherto, 
which spoke in quite general terms of the Danube region or even the 
Southeastern region. He had told the Duce very plainly that Hun- 
gary could not look to Rome only. For the chief aim of all Hungarian 
policy revision, the tie with Berlin was the simply indispensable sup- 
plement to friendship with Italy. For that reason he had insisted in 
the first place on the insertion of the passage on broader cooperation 
with other nations, by which Germany exclusively was meant, and 
had furthermore rejected any reference to the independence of Aus- 


1 Presumably this is a typographical error and should read “No. 45” which is 
printed as document No. 341. F 
2 Document No. 334. 
’ § See document No. 332 and enclosure 1. 
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tria and had succeeded in having it replaced in the protocol by the 
vague wording, “independence of each state.” 

In reply to my remark that the written text of the protocol per- 
mitted interpretations differing from these privately and orally dis- 
cussed ideas, as was demonstrated by the impression which had arisen 
in Berlin, the Minister President said that in order to preclude all 
doubt he would go a step further and, in view of our personal rela- 
tionship of mutual trust but with the request for the strictest dis- 
cretion, he would read to me the passages in question verbatim from 
the minutes of the meeting. He obtained the minutes from his office 
and remarked with regard to their origin that he had offered, as the 
lowest-ranking in seniority of the three Heads of Government, to 
take the minutes. In so doing he had been guided by the desire to be 
able to set down in writing all questions which he was especially 
anxious to have clarified beyond a doubt, in the minutes to be signed 
by all three. Moreover, he had been able in this way to ensure an 
unequivocal formulation of the results of the negotiations as he inter- 
preted them. The minutes from which the Minister President then 
read to me the pertinent sentences begin with the statement by 
Gémbis himself that a large-scale solution of the Central European 
problem can be brought about only with the cooperation of Germany. 
After reference is made to the urgently desired settlement of the 
German-Austrian dispute, there follows the statement that Mussolini 
and Dollfuss agree with this idea, the latter pointing out, as men- 
tioned above, the necessity of preserving the independence of his 
country in domestic politics as well. In a later passage reference is 
made to the necessity for Hungary, in view of the policy of revision, 
not to enter into any agreement that would encumber Hungary’s 
relations with us. The minutes are signed by the three Heads of 
Government. 

At the close of his statements about the substance of the Rome dis- 
cussions the Minister President again emphasized that in his absolute 
adherence to his policy of friendly relations with us as well as with 
Italy he was in full agreement with the Regent. 

M. Gombos then touched upon some further details of his many 
Rome impressions. Worthy of note was the pronounced lack of faith 
in the reliability of Federal Chancellor Dollfuss, which, he said, was 
also shared by Mussolini. They had both agreed that in view of the 
way Dollfuss had developed it would not be wise today still to bet 
on the stability of his position, especially since he had now entrusted 
no less than three important ministries to the hand of legitimists. 

In Mussolini he had noted an attitude toward us which he could 
best describe as “nostalgia.” The Duce obviously regretted the ten- 
sion that had arisen out of the Austrian question, which made coopera- 
tion with us difficult for him. He, Gémbiés, had suggested to Musso- 
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lini, while pointing out that as a “small man” he had no intention of 
interfering with these matters in any way, that he consider whether 
a settlement of the Austrian question might not be obtained most 
quickly and surely through a personal meeting between the Duce 
and the Reich Chancellor. He, Gémbis, considered such a meeting 
as the best possibility for a solution. Mussolini had not rejected the 
idea, but had spoken about the practical difficulties in the way of 
such a meeting. 

v. MAcKENSEN 


No. 347 
K1052/K269483-85 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Wasurneton, March 22, 1934—3: 30 a. m. 
No. 128 of March 21 Received March 22—12: 25 p. m. 


III A 964. 


With reference to my telegram No. 127 of March 14 [2/].1 

The resolution was presented on behalf of Dickstein by Cox, 
member of the Rules Committee, after the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee had considered it favorably. At the outset it was emphasized 
that the resolution did not aim to take an unfriendly attitude toward 
a foreign country. During the debate the statement was made 
that the proposal had no connection with the Jewish question in 
Germany. In order to make an impression, letters were first read 
from the American Federation of Labor, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Disabled American Veterans, 
which support adoption of the resolution. Aside from Dickstein, the 
bill was mainly supported by a member of the Immigration Com- 
mittee, Taylor,? who based his statements on the assertion that 
investigations by the current Dickstein Committee had developed 
evidence that National Socialist propaganda was being carried on 
in the United States with the aim of overthrowing the American 
form of government. 

Supporters—among them, two Representatives of German origin 
from Jewish districts—have advanced the following accusations: 


1. The German Government is seeking to get the Jewish question 
handled in the United States as is done in Germany. 


17This telegram of Mar. 21 (K1052/K269482) replied to a request from Berlin 
for the text of the resolution introduced by Representative Dickstein by referring 
to earlier reports on the matter (cf. document No. 337) , : 

2 Wdward Bugene Cox, Democratic Representative from Georgia. 

?J. Will Taylor, Republican Representative from Tennessee. 
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2. In Los Angeles, two groups are fighting over $100,000 sup- 
posedly sent from Germany for propaganda purposes. __. 

3. The Silvershirts are being financed by National Socialist agents 
with German money. The North German Lloyd and Hapag are 
supposed to be involved in this. : 

4. Representative Shoemaker * asserts that his son was beaten up 
in Germany last summer when he wanted to photograph a parade. 

5. German ships are smuggling in arms. Representative Dick- 
stein is said to have samples in his possession. é 

6. German ships are putting ashore spies in the guise of seamen. 

7. German agents have plans of military installations and munition 
depots in this country. (ae 

8. German National Socialist leaders have a secret police in the 
United States which is intimidating persons here by threats of re- 
prisals against relatives in Germany. ; <P 

9. Propaganda material is being smuggled in and money is being 
sent over from Germany to finance subversive propaganda. 


Representatives have refrained from abuse about alleged happenings 
in Germany, with the exception of Taylor, Sweeney,> and Shoemaker 
who denounced barbarism and brutality, murder and torture. 

The opposition was led by Representatives from states with a strong 
German element, especially by Blanton * (Texas), Boileau? (Wiscon- 
sin), and Carpenter ® (Nebraska). The latter stated that the draft 
was an insult to the Germans and pointed to the accomplishments of 
the Hitler regime. The opposition also stressed that Congress had no 
right to meddle in the affairs of a foreign state. One should first cor- 
rect one’s own shortcomings. Foreign propaganda ought to be fought 
by restricting immigration and by the Department of Justice. The 
resolution was based on nothing but generalities. The opposition also 
protested against the anti-German boycott and took a strong stand 
against the resolution on the ground that expenditure of money for the 
investigation would mean squandering public funds. 

The resolution was finally adopted after one and a half hour’s debate, 
in consequence of the fact that when most of the members had left, a 
roll call vote was dispensed with. The weakness of the supporters was 
evidenced by the fact that they were willing to have the word “Nazi” 
in the first paragraph of the draft replaced by “foreign”. This pro- 
posed change did not go through, however, for technical reasons. 

Efforts to have the resolution for appropriation of funds defeated 
were initiated at once. Whether they will be successful is very ques- 
tionable because such action is a delicate matter because of the forth- 
coming election campaign, and is quite difficult in view of the fact 
that consent is only needed of the House, where there are many more 


“Francis Henry Shoemaker, Farmer-Labor Representative from Minnesota. 
® Martin L. Sweeney, Democratic Representative from Ohio. 

° Thomas Lindsay Blanton, Democratic Representative from Texas. 

*Gerald John Boileau, Republican Representative from Wisconsin. 

®* Terry McGovern Carpenter, Democratic Representative from Nebraska. 
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currents of opinion than in the Senate. At any rate there will be a 
battle, especially since yesterday’s attempt to pass the appropriation 
at the same time as the resolution fell through, and the opposition 
was chiefly directed against the squandering of funds. 

This action has up to now received little attention from the public 
and in the press. I would suggest a statement countering the various 
attacks mentioned earlier in an interview with the press Psotes together — 
with a statement by the shipping lines ‘regarding the accusations made 
against them. I also intend to make appropriate representations with 
the Secretary of State.® 

LuTHER 


® Another copy of this document has the following marginal note in Biilow’s 
peerage “And with all this the intimacy with Moscow!” (K1052/K269- 

The following handwritten minutes refer also to this document: 

“Herr State Secretary: I think we should let the matter rest, for the moment, 
with the instructions for a démarche in today’s telegram to Washington (for the 
time being in Departments W or D). Press interviews, statements by the ship- 
ping lines, etc. would only look like qui s’excuse s’accuse. Dieckhoff, Mar. 22.” 

“Herr Ministerialdirektor Dieckhoff: I, too, have misgivings about interviews 
and statements by the shipping lines. 

“In my opinion we ought to continue along the lines started by Sell, namely to 
ridicule the matter. An Ems telegram could easily be made up from Luther’s 
telegram. Cf. the passages marked there in red pencil. Do we want to have these 
issued by DNB or Conti, suitably dressed up as a telegram from America? 

“We must not pass over the matter here with complete silence, but must pro- 
duce a little bit of ‘the people boiling with indignation’ [kochende Volksseele] 
so that we may have a cause for complaint against the U.S. A. Biilow, Mar. 22.” 


(K1052/K269492-93 ) 
The instruction to Washington mentioned in Dieckhoff’s minute has not been 


found, but see document No. 356. 


No. 348 


8921/H623720-22 
Unsigned Memorandum * 


Beruin, March 22, 1934. 
e. o. IV Rd. 1850. 


On February 8 of this year, the Lithuanian Government issued a 
law for the protection of the nation and of the state which violates the 
provisions of the Memel Statute and constitutes a complete denial of 
the rights of the Memel Germans. The majority parties therefore 
made representations with the Governor on February 14 without suc- 
cess; the Governor merely suggested to them establishing in the Memel 
ioneaue itself a law for the protection of thestate. An audience with 
the President was not granted. Shortly after publication of the new 
law the two National Socialist parties in Memel were banned. 

The German Government has raised vigorous objections to the 


1 According to the register the memorandum is by Meyer. 
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Lithuanian law of February 8 and has made the appropriate démarches 
with the signatory Powers.? 

The Diet of the Memel Territory was convoked for March 9. On this 
occasion the President of the Directorate, Schreiber, in a programmatic 
speech, discussed in detail the illegal nature of the Lithuanian law for 
the protection of the state. The next day that part of the Memeler 
' Dampfboot which contained without comment the speeches made in 
the Diet by the representatives of the parties and President Schreiber 
was confiscated. 

On March 19 the Governor, in the form of an ultimatum, called 
on President Schreiber to resign. Used as a pretext was the fact that 
the Diet on March 9 had dealt with the Lithuanian law for the pro- 
tection of the state, that President Schreiber had spoken on this 
subject, and that in so doing the Diet as well as the President had 
exceeded their jurisdiction; also, that President Schreiber had not 
banned the two “subversive” National Socialist parties. 

President Schreiber maintained his legal position, and on March 
20 refused to resign his office. In view of his firm attitude and the 
simultaneous mobilization of German public opinion this step of the 
Governor was unsuccessful. 

The Governor thereupon attempted to create a new situation by 
demanding the suspension from office of all officials who belonged to 
one of the two National Socialist parties. In order to clarify im- 
mediately the accusations raised against the officials of the Memel 
Territory and to cut the ground from under any pretext for un- 
justified measures, the President of the Memel Directorate immediately 
started disciplinary proceedings against the officials whose names had 
been given to him; and he requested the Governor to make available 
to him material about the supposedly highly treasonable tendency 
of the parties and the degree of knowledge which the officials con- 
cerned had of it. The officials vigorously denied the accusations 
which had been raised against them. 

Immediately following the beginning of the hostile conduct of 
the Lithuanian Government in the Memel Territory the German 
Government took extensive reprisal measures of an economic nature; 


” On Feb. 21 the German Minister in Kaunas was directed to present a note 
protesting against the law as a violation of the Memel Statute. Such a protest 
was presented on Feb. 23. The British, Italian, and French Governments 
were notified of the protest and the British and Italian Governments were 
requested, with possible cooperation of the French Government, to suggest to 
the Lithuanian Government that application of the law must lead to grave 
consequences for the Memel Territory (8921/1623605-12). 

The Lithuanian Government’s reply was made on Mar. 21. It contended 
that the law for protection of the nation and of the state applied to persons and 
matters subject to Lithuanian jurisdiction and that it did not represent a violation 
of the Memel Statute. It likewise complained of German propaganda activities 


injurious to Lithuania, of which numerous examples were cited (8921/- 
623729-36). 
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in particular, the purchasing of hogs, butter, cheese, and eggs stopped 
completely and the local board of traffic was reduced to a minimum. 
: The Embassies in London, Rome, and Paris have received detailed 
information about developments in the Memel Territory. Herr von 
Hoesch also talked about it yesterday with the English Foreign 
Minister.* 


* Such information was sent by telegram 6n Mar. 20, 1934 (8921/H623707-08). 

The reference is presumably to a telephone report made on Mar. 22 and 

mentioned in Hoesch’s account of the conversation in report A 957 of the same 
date (8921/H623925). 


No. 349 
5753/H040271-79 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


A 837 Vienna, March 22, 1934. 
Received March 23. 
IT It. 458. 

PoxrricaL Report 


Subject : The three Protocols signed in Rome. 


With reference to your telegraphic instructions Nos. 36 and 87 of 
March 19? and 202 

I have had several detailed discussions about the course and the 
outcome of the Rome Conference both with the Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Dollfuss, and with the Secretary General of the Foreign Min- 
istry, Peter; with the former for the first time after receipt of the first 
telegraphic instruction, No. 36, referred to above, concerning the po- 
litical protocol, No. 1, and then a second time on the basis of the sec- 
ond telegraphic instruction, No. 37, concerning the economic protocols, 
Nos. 2 and 3. I have also discussed the same questions with the Hun- 
garian Chargé d’Affaires, Baron Bessenyey. 

1) With reference to the political protocol I made representations 
to both Herr Dollfuss and Herr Peter because they had told me most 
positively only a short time before their departure for Rome that no 
written agreements whatever would be concluded there regarding 
a consultative pact or anything resembling it. Herr Peter insisted 
that this had in no wise been intended or prepared beforehand; it 
only resulted from the discussions in Rome. I might remark in this 
connection that the Hungarian Chargé d’Affaires just told me again 
that Herr Peter had stated to him positively, shortly before the de- 


1Document No. 333. 
2 Document No. 338. 
® See documents Nos. 292 and 299, 
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parture of the Federal Chancellor for Rome, that no written political 
agreements would be concluded there. sla 

As was to be expected, both Dollfuss and Peter tried to minimize 
the importance of this political protocol. For this purpose they used 
various arguments. When I remarked that the commitment assumed. 
in the political protocol was even of unlimited duration and could 
not be terminated, Herr Peter said that it was not a matter of a treaty 
and consequently the protocol would not be registered in Geneva. 
Ratification by Parliament was required for a binding state treaty, 
since the Austrian Constitution prescribed such ratification for all 
political treaties. 

This protocol, said Herr Peter, was merely a statement of a situation 
which de facto was already in existence. I contradicted, pointing to 
the commitment assumed in the protocol. 

Herr Peter replied, as he had already done on previous occasions, 
that Austria and Hungary had already mutually assumed such a 
commitment, namely in a binding state treaty (the Arbitration 
Treaty of 1923,¢ the corresponding provision of which is less compre- 
hensive, however, than that of the protocol). He told me in this con- 
nection that when he accompanied Federal Chancellor Seipel to Buda- 
pest at the time, he had found out, only later by chance, that Seipel 
had concluded a secret agreement to that effect with Hungary, without 
informing him. Since this might have led to serious trouble with the 
Parliament, he had—only with difficulty—brought about the incor- 
poration of this well-known provision later in the above-mentioned 
treaty. 

At no time, however, was this provision operative in practice, any 
more than the similar oral agreement reached between Foreign Minis- 
ters Curtius and Schober in 1931.5 In practice it was really not pos- 
sible to inform one another or consult about everything, and therefore 
the execution was left to the discretion of each party. Peter tried to 
meet my objection that such consultation could be demanded at any 
time by any of the three parties, by saying that such consultation, 
too, could take various forms, depending on the wish of those con- 
cerned. To illustrate this view of his he added that, after all, he also 
discussed regularly with me and other Ministers the questions of 
interest to us. 

I brought the content of telegraphic instruction No. 36 to the atten- 
tion of Herr Dollfuss with strong emphasis. He appeared quite 
taken aback and tried likewise to defend himself. He remarked in a 
general way that in the hard struggle which he had had to carry on 
since a year ago he had really found support only from Italy, which 


*Signed at Budapest on Apr. 10, 1923; for the text, see League of Nations 
Treaty Series, vol. xvriz, p. 938. 


°The minutes of the Curtius-Schober conversations of Mar. 18-19 a 1 ; 
on 5002/H284284-97, ee 
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alone had helped him also economically. Consequently he had to take 
that into account also in his attitude toward Italy. 

For the rest, Herr Dollfuss, like Peter, tried to explain to me 
that the commitment assumed by him was by no means as binding 
as I supposed, and he remarked that such a commitment with respect 
to Hungary had already existed previously. With respect to Italy 
this commitment was valid only if it.was mutually observed. I told 
him that Italy was in a position to make far more effective use of 
such an obligation with respect to Austria than would be possible in 
the opposite case. To that, Dollfuss remarked that he considered 
himself committed toward Italy only to the extent that Italy observed 
the agreement toward him. He intimated that he had some doubt as 
to whether the latter would be the case with respect to all the questions 
envisaged in the protocol. 

Herr Dollfuss took very vigorous issue with my remonstrances 
that the result of the political agreements in the main showed an 
anti-German tendency. He emphasized repeatedly that his discussions 
with Mussolini had taken the opposite course. Not only he himself 
but Mussolini as well wished that an agreement might be brought 
about between Germany and Austria, and it was the opinion of both 
of them that the agreement reached was designed to serve that purpose. 
He told me, just as Herr Peter had done on a previous occasion, that 
Mussolini’s aim was still a four-member combination of Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and he hoped that the agreements now 
concluded would aid in the attainment of that goal. I expressed the 
view that quite apart from the aim, about which I was unable to give 
any opinion, the way chosen did not by any means seem to me to be 
the right one. 

Our decided attitude toward the political protocol seemed in any 
case to make a strong impression on Herr Dollfuss. He repeatedly 
protested that we misunderstood its aims and he hoped that this 
misunderstanding would be-eliminated in the course of dealing with 
the matter further. 

The Hungarian Chargé d’A ffaires, Baron Bessenyey, did not appear 
to me to be at all happy about the conclusion of the political protocol. 
He said that for Hungary, to be sure, it did not signify much that was 
new, since the Hungarian Government had concluded similar agree- 
ments with Austria and Italy previously. 

I replied that I was not aware of the latter. Baron Bessenyey then 
told me that on the occasion of Bethlen’s journey to Rome in 1927 he 
himself had accompanied the Minister President, and a similar agree- 
ment had already been concluded at that time between Italy and 
Austria. Regarding this latter statement I wish to remark that I 
have not been able to verify the existence of such an agreement from 
the files here, but only recently the assumption was expressed in your 
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instructions that there is such an agreement between Italy and 
Hungary. ; 

Baron Bessenyey said he did not know why Dollfuss had decided 
to assume such a commitment at this time; nor had he been able, 
although he had inquired about it, to obtain any explanation from 
the Austrians concerned. In the circumstances described it would 
of course have been very difficult for Gémbés to refuse to sign the 
protocol when Herr Dollfuss had agreed to it. 

Hungary was in general in a more difficult position with respect to 
Italy than Austria, because she was encircled and threatened by the 
Little Entente; this was not the case with Austria and it was therefore 
only the fear of the National Socialists that made Dollfuss tractable 
toward the Italians. I asked him whether they believed in Budapest 
that Italy was seriously promoting the Hungarian revisionist demands 
and intended, if possible, to enforce them. Baron Bessenyey replied 
quite frankly that this was not the case. Nevertheless, Hungary 
needed the support of Italy at present in order not to run the risk of 
being attacked and overrun some day by the Little Entente. Once 
Germany regained her military strength the situation might change 
radically also for Hungary. 

2) Regarding the economic protocols, Nos. 2 and 3, I explained 
to both Herr Dollfuss and Herr Peter the content of telegraphic in- 
struction No. 37 and the points contained in the written instruction 
of March 12 last—II Balkan 588 Js.°—insofar as the latter were 
intended for the Austrian officials. With both of them I discussed 
in detail the questions relating thereto, so that our position might be 
taken into consideration in the negotiations still to be held in Rome. 

Herr Dollfuss was obviously not pleased when I very emphatically 
set forth our objections regarding the counterpreferences provided 
for in the Italian Danubian memorandum. From the questions he 
asked me about this I received the impression that he felt that by 
this he was restricted in his freedom of movement in the impending 
economic negotiations with Italy and Hungary. 

Dollfuss remarked that the agreements concluded thus far with 
Italy and Hungary had already proved very favorable both for the 
total volume of Austrian trade with these two countries and for the 
improvement of the Austrian balance of trade. Of particular value 
to Austria was the increased export of food to Italy and Hungary 
(in this connection I refer to the report of March 15 last, W 192 7— 
in the enclosures of which the effects of the Brocchi Agreements thus 
far are clearly set forth in figures). I told Herr Dollfuss in reply to 
his remark that Italy had demanded appropriate performances in re- 
turn for the commercial concessions she had hitherto granted. I 


* Document No. 818. 
"Not found. 
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added that in the future we would take precautions lest this develop- 
ment should result in injury to us or should take place at our expense. 

I shall discuss the same questions in detail also with Sektionschef 
Schiiller, who will be in charge of the negotiations in Rome, and I 
shall make another report on the matter in case new points of view 
come up in that connection. 

Regarding the conclusion of the political protocol, No. 1, and the 
statements made with reference to it by Herr Dollfuss and Herr Peter, 
Ishould like to add the following: 


I believe that at least a partial explanation of the conclusion of 
this protocol is to be found in the events of the last few weeks and 
months. In the present struggle against National Socialism, in which 
the Dollfuss Government is vigorously supported by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, each of the two parties involved looks at the other with con- 
siderable distrust. I have been able to observe this on numerous oc- 
casions. In my conversation with Signor Suvich, too, about which 
I reported,* the distrust of Herr Dollfuss found unmistakable expres- 
sion. The latter has been compelled by Italy to eliminate the Social 
Democrats, in order that he might be deprived of this possibility of 
pursuing a different policy. With regard to the other possibility, an 
understanding with National Socialism, the Italians now fear that 
after they have supported Herr Dollfuss diplomatically and other- 
wise in his struggle against it, he might suddenly come to an under- 
standing with us in secret and without asking them. On the other 
hand, Herr Dollfuss, who is becoming more and more suspicious even 
toward his closest circle of friends, is in constant fear that Italy 
might come to an agreement with us on the Austrian question over 
his head and that in this way he might be eliminated—for example, in 
favor of Rintelen or in some other way—to say nothing of the close 
relations with Italy of the Heimwehr, with which he is constantly 
fighting, which are likewise causing him anxiety. 

In this connection I wish to call to mind the fact that Herr Dollfuss’ 
suddenly disclosed intention to negotiate with Herr Habicht* was 
in large measure due to his desire to intervene actively when he feared 
that efech might come to an understanding with us in Berlin” 
about Austria, without asking him. Conversely, Signor Suvich heat- 
edly reproached Herr Dollfuss in Vienna for having intended a week 
before Suvich’s arrival to come to terms with Herr Habicht and the 
National Socialists without even informing Italy, which had hitherto 
always supported him. 

I consider it probable that the consultative agreement arose mainly 
from Mussolini’s desire to tie Austria’s policy more firmly to that of 
Italy, but for that very reason the driving force behind it was the 
mutual distrust and the fear on both sides that one of the two parties 
might come to terms with us apart from, and to the detriment of, 
the other. Each of them apparently wishes promptly to be informed 
in case a discussion by one or the other takes place with us in order 
in such a case to be able to intervene actively. I can base this conclu- 
sion only on my observation of the events of the last few weeks, and 


® See document No. 279, footnote 2. 
®See document No. 160. 
2” See documents Nos. 120 and 126. 
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the above-mentioned repeated emphasis by Herr Dollfuss in my con- 
versation with him yesterday on the fact that Mussolini was now just 
as much committed to prior consultation as he himself was, confirms 
my assumption that this was one of the reasons why Herr Dollfuss 
concluded the agreement. From my general appraisal of this situa- 
tion, which is well known to me, I already expressed in telegram No. 
95 of February 28" the opinion, based on the same considerations, 
that in spite of the positive statements of Herr Dollfuss and Herr 
Peter that a consultative agreement would not be concluded in Rome, 
an attempt would nevertheless be made there to bring about such an 
agreement, so that the Italians might be able to intervene actively in 
time if Herr Dollfuss should some day want to come to an under- 
standing with us or the National Socialists. Herr Dollfuss for his 
part pEreanly sees in such intervention by Italy not only a heightened 
possibility of reaching an agreement favorable to him but also a 
guarantee of the observance or permanence of such an agreement. 
T have always said that the greatest hindrance to bringing about an 
understanding is the fact that the persons now in authority here do not 
believe in such permanence. 

RretH 


“ Document No. 292. 


No. 350 


7892/E571905-06 
Ambassador Késter to State Secretary Biilow 


Parts, March 22, 1934. 
II SG 1964. 


Dear Bitow: To answer your kind words of the 6th of this month} 
concerning Pepi the Great (Lersner),? I can tell you that the latter 
spent about 2 weeks in Paris in order, as he put it, to explore, on instruc- 
tions from the Vice Chancellor and also the Reich Chancellor, the 
attitude of French political leaders on the Saar problem. Since he did 
not want to go into action on his own, he asked me to arrange for these 
interviews forhim. This wasdone. I put him in touch with Tardieu 
Flandin, Caillaux, Bunau-Varilla (owner of Ze Matin), also with 
several persons close to French industrial circles, like the president of 
the Comité des Forges, M. Laurent. Lfersner] now wants to sum- 
marize his experiences in a report which he intends to hand not only to 
his employer but also to you.2 I have reason to assume that on the 


* Not found. 
Kurt Freiherr von Lersner, a former German diplomat. L ” 
ne oie in handwriting on the document. “: Sh ore ae 
eporting on his Paris conversations in a memorandum sent to N 
eurat 
Mar. 27, Lersner Stated that the French “silently wished to hold onto the Saat 
asa security against us and to use it to bargain with us for political advantages 
(for instance in the matter of disarmament).” Paris was also hoping to gain 
the support of large sections of the Saar population, in view of the alleged oppres- 
sion of Catholics, Jews, Social Democrats, and Communists in the Saar Territory 
Ina marginal note Biilow called Lersner’s report “very thin”, (7892/E571901-02 ) 
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basis of his experiences here he would be in a position to stimulate 

_ the apparently quite optimistic views of the Vice Chancellor about the 
attitude of French circles on the Saar question; I hope that he will 
have the courage to convince those who sent him that we must not 
visualize the struggle for the Saar as being as simple as that. At any 
rate I enjoined upon him to be very candid with them. I especially 
urged him to call attention to the very unpropitious sentiments of the 
Catholic-minded people of the Saar, especially the lesser clergy, who 
apparently are not inclined to place complete confidence in the Vice 
Chancellor or assure him of their allegiance, in spite of his being held 
in great esteem by the Vatican. 

I fear, however, that our common friend is somewhat inclined to let 
other parties tell about unpleasant experiences. I hope that in this 
case he will make an exception to this rule. All in all, his trip can be 
considered a move which did not hurt things here. Whether any 
benefit will result from it depends on whether he will make the right 
use of his experiences. 

Yours, ete. R. Koster 


No. 351 


7467 /H180543-38 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 74 of March 22 Lonpon, March 23, 1934—1: 22 a. m. 
Received March 23—4:45 a. m. 
II Abr. 756. 


I had a long conversation with Sir John Simon today." 

I first explained briefly the cause and nature of our reply of March 13 
to France.2. The Minister had no more objections to make and re- 
marked that after the Geneva publication of the French correspond- 
ence he had immediately realized that we would naturally want to make 
a prompt reply and rectification. 

Sir John then brought up the question of aviation, which he again 
described as especially delicate. He said in this connection that the 
English Government had not yet given up its opposition but fully 
understood our line of reasoning. From this I gained the impression 
that the opposition has grown weaker. He stated further that it 
would be desirable if some more explanations could be given about 
the German demands with regard to air armament and especially if 


1Wor the British record of this conversation, see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 364. 
2 Document No. 321. 
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figures could be given on how many defensive planes Germany de- 
manded. On the basis of a communication to me from Reich Minister 
Goring, I first answered the question submitted to me by Simon on 
March 8 concerning the meaning of the expression “aircraft with .a 
short radius of action” * to the effect that this meant aircraft with a 
radius of 2 hours. With regard to the number of aircraft demanded 
by us I referred to our formula of 380 percent of the strength of our 
neighbors but with more [not more] ¢ than 50 percent of the strength 
of France, remarking that it would be difficult to give a figure since 
according to the formulation mentioned it would depend on the final 
strength of the air forces of the countries referred to. Simon said 
that the information regarding the 2-hour radius was valuable but 
insisted that the naming of a figure would be desirable, for the reason 
that it would then be possible on the basis of this figure to work to- 
ward an adjustment of the strength of the air forces in the other 
countries in accordance with the percentage desired by us. It was 
clear to me that, in view of their own air armament, the English 
feel uneasy about allocating air force strength in accordance with 
mutual percentages without first fixing figures, and that they would 
like to find out as soon as possible what numerical strength they may 
have to reckon with in the air forces of the other states. I promised 
that I would transmit the request, but pointed out once more the diffi- 
culty in meeting it. 

The Minister then said also that the disarmament question was still 
dominated by the difference of opinion between the Germans and the 
French. If it should be possible to find a solution for this, the other 
states would immediately accept it. He therefore considered it one 
of his main tasks at the moment to crystallize the differences of opin- 
ion in all their details in order to see then if further English inter- 
vention might bring about a solution. Referring to our conversation 
of March 8, I immediately objected that we had already, as was well 
known, set forth to Eden our utmost concessions and that there was 
no possibility at all of finding a solution along some new middle line. 
In order to prove that he had duly noted my pertinent remarks, the 
Minister read to me his memorandum for the Cabinet on our conver- 
sation of March 8, in which my statements on the subject are faith- 
fully reproduced. 

Sir Simon then made the following statements, very carefully and 
cautiously, emphasizing that they did not involve Cabinet decisions 
but only his own ideas, not yet approved by the Cabinet : 

All states, and particularly England as well as Germany, desired 
a convention. A convention could not be secured without guarantees 


>See document No. 306. 


“The wording in the original, “mit mehr als 50 Prozent”’, is apparently an 
error and ought to read “nicht mehr als 50 Prozent.” Cf. document No. 273. 
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that it would be carried out. Such guarantees were difficult to bring 
about if one wanted them to extend over the whole world. English 
public opinion in particular would reject guarantees in remote areas. 
Even the exercise of supervision in Japan or America, for example, 
was hard to conceive of. Would it not be a way out if supervision 
and guarantees were limited to a certain group of European states? 
This group of states, concerning the make-up of which he did not as 
yet have any definite ea might agree among themselves on a system 
of mutual supervision and at the same time assume the obligation to 
take joint action against any violator of the convention. In the case 
of England, commitments to intervene militarily would not be con- 
sidered but only the obligation to take coercive economic and 
financial measures. The German Government had already declared 
itself willing to permit supervision, provided it was universal. 
He thought he could assume that the Reich Government also 
would consider the requirement of universality satisfied if it 
extended to the most important states of Europe, which in the final 
analysis were the ones that mattered. Once such a European com- 
munity for supervision and guarantee had been created, it would be 
possible within that community to achieve further results, as, for 
example, a mutual ban on aerial bombing or a joint nonaggression 
pact, which would have the same effect as the individual nonaggression 
pacts proposed by Germany.* He would be very much interested in 
learning as soon as possible the views of the German Government re- 
garding these ideas. Sir Simon believed that offering such a system 
to France would undoubtedly make a great impression in Paris, 
which I gently questioned.’ 

With reference to the French note * he stated moreover that the new 
French Government was not as strong and capable of action as had 
been assumed at first. 

From the Minister’s statements it is evident in which direction he 
intends to seek his way in the further treatment of the disarmament 
problem. Hallowed English opposition to commitments on the Con- 
tinent, laid aside only in Locarno, will, at least to some extent, be 
given up. The leaving out of Japan and America is designed to 
make the obligation easier. 


'The following marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting is found on another 
copy of this document (3154/670856) : “Russia?” 

®See document No. 1. 

7 Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting on another copy of this document 
(3154/670856) : “?” 

8The reference is to the French reply to the British memorandum of Jan. 
29, which was dated Mar. 17 and handed to the British Foreign Office on Mar. 19. 
For the text, see Great Britain, Cmd. 4559, Mise. No. 5 (1934), pp. 11-15. A 
French text was handed to Biillow by Francois-Poncet on Mar. 21 (7467/- 


H180486-94). 
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Details of the plan are apparently not worked out yet but would 
probably be settled only in case Germany’s approval should be 
obtainable. 


Horscyu 
No. 352 
2945/575934-35 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Ber.tn, March 23, 1934. 
RM 365. 


I called the attention of the Polish Minister, in a very serious manner, 
to the still unsettled situation of the I. G. and the conduct of the Polish 
authorities, especially of Under Secretary Rajchman. I asked M. 
Lipski for a clear answer whether the Polish Government attached 
no value at all to future investments of German capital in Poland, or 
whether it did not rather attach value to cooperation in the economic 
field. In the first case we would of course also draw the consequences 
for the future. But I believed that it would not serve to further the 
friendly policy inaugurated by us. 

M. Lipski replied that he could authoritatively assure me that 
Poland attached great value to economic cooperation with Germany 
and therefore also desired investment of German capital in Poland. 
I told M. Lipski: Then one must see to it that the arbitrary acts of the 
Polish administration against the I. G. cease and that finally the repre- 
sentatives of the German creditors be given an opportunity to confer 
with the competent Polish authorities about straightening out the 
I. G. situation. I asked M. Lipski in an insistent manner to transmit 
this request on my part to M. Beck. If nothing were done, I could not 
give any guarantee regarding the repercussions on our relations. I did 
not go into the details of the matter. However, M. Lipski assured me 
that he would promptly inform his Government of our conversation. 

v. N[zurate | 


+This memorandum was sent to Moltke personally, for information, on Mar. 23. 
See also document No. 372. 


No. 353 


6693/H099038-40 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Department 


SECRET Brriin, March 23, 1934. 


On March 19 I had a conversation with Herr Keppler regarding 
Heye. Keppler began the conversation by asking whether a telegram 
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from our Ambassador in Tokyo had yet arrived demanding the recall 
of Heye. He said that he had received this information from circles 
in Hamburg. Since the word had been given here that the German, 
Ambassador in Tokyo was not to be personally exposed in this matter, 
I replied that I did not yet know about the telegram. Perhaps it 
would still come in. 

I told Keppler about the information which we had (the Japanese 
Ambassador ? and Commercial Attaché * and various other confidential 
reports) concerning Heye’s activity, especially that he continued to 
link his activity with the recognition of Manchukuo, that he announced 
himself to be the first German Minister in Manchukuo in case recogni- 
tion occurred, that he had made the offer for Germany to take in the 
next 3 years the same amount of soybeans as in 1933. I informed 
him further about the request of the East Asiatic Association in Ham- 
burg with a telegram from Shanghai (IV Chi. 527).* Keppler already 
knew about this letter and the telegram from Shanghai. It had been 
sent to him directly from Hamburg. 

In the course of the conversation it developed that Keppler had not 
known about the wording or the substance of our telegram No. 16 of 
Feb. 17, 1934, to Tokyo (IV Chi. 322).° He said that he had only 
heard about it afterwards. Perhaps it would have been useful if the 
Foreign Ministry had spoken with him before sending the telegram, 
as he might well have expected it to do, since previously the matter had 
repeatedly been discussed with him. Perhaps he would have been 
successful in stopping this telegram. The result of the conversation 
was that Keppler said Heye must be recalled. We agreed that the 
best way to proceed would be for me to write to Staatsrat Thyssen and, 
request him to see me the next time he is here in order that I might 
give him some information. Keppler said that at a conversation 
which he had with Thyssen the week before he received the impression 
that Thyssen himself had now become doubtful about the usefulness of 
the Heye mission. 

At this opportunity I also told Keppler that Daitz had visited the 
American Ambassador and had suggested to him that Manchukuo be 
recognized by the United States.’ At this, Keppler became very. 
excited. He said he did not understand why the Foreign Ministry 


1See document No. 326 and footnote 4. 


2? See document No. 312. : } 
2 Strachwitz’ Memorandum of his conversation on Mar. 12 with the Japanese 


Commercial Attaché is not printed (6693/H099003-04) . 
*Document No. 324. 


5 See document No. 269, footnote 2. 
* Marginal note of Mar. 23 by Ritter: “I will write Herr von Thyssen today.” 


See document No. 429. 

7 This information from Ambassador Dodd had been recorded by Dieckhoff in 
a memorandum of Feb. 28 (6693/H099002). For Ambassador Dodd’s report of 
the conversation with Daitz, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. 


III, p. 59. 
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put up with Daitz’ continuous meddling in foreign policy and foreign 
trade policy. This activity of Daitz could be prevented by putting up 
a somewhat firmer front. At one time Daitz had wanted to meddle 
in banking policy, but it only took an energetic protest by Schacht in 
order to exclude Daitz from this area once and for all. Daitz had 
then turned to foreign policy. He recommended to the Foreign Min- 
istry the same energetic attitude that Schacht had taken toward Daitz. 
Thereupon I told him that this actually was his job. He had been 
summoned by the Reich Chancellor as the spokesman of the party in 
the Reich Chancellery. Keppler replied to this only that he was 
ready, in case the Foreign Minister wanted to speak with the Reich 
Chancellor about the matter, to do so jointly with him. 
To be submitted to the State Secretary and Ministerialdirektor 
Meyer. 
R[rtrer] 


No. 354 


5753/H040306-08 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 76 of March 23 Rome, March 23, 1934—11: 35 p. m. 
Received March 24—3:15 a. m. 
IT It. 469. 
With reference to your telegram No. 90 of March 20,' first para- 
graph. 
During today’s conversation with Mussolini on the Rome protocols, 
I observed that in view of all previous statements, the pact of con- 
sultation—that was what protocol 1 was in substance—had caused 
some surprise on our side since it was interpreted by many as being 
in some way directed against us. Mussolini replied that the pact 
of consultation merely defined what had been at any rate the actual 
situation between the signatory states, and that it was quite erro- 
neous to interpret it as being directed against us. To this I replied 
that its obvious meaning, to put it briefly, was that Italy wanted 
to have a hand in any settlement of the relationship between Ger- 
many and Austria. I said this half jokingly and Mussolini smilingly 
acknowledged it without any qualification. To indicate that I could 
not quite comprehend the reason for this move, I repeatedly recalled 


*This telegram had instructed Hassell to thank Mussolini for having ta 
position favorable to Germany in his speech to the second quinquennial pameente 
of fascists on Mar. 18 (7467/H180552-53). In this speech Mussolini had stated 
that Italy’s historical mission lay in Africa and Asia and that this did not in- 
volve territorial conquests but rather a natural expansion. For the text. see 
Scritti e discorsi di Benito Mussolini (Milan, 1935), vol. 1x, pp. 31-45. ‘ 
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Germany’s statements concerning Austria’s independence and re- 
ferred to Minister President Géring’s conversations with him last 
fall, in which clear expression was given to our determination not 
to undertake anything in the Austrian question in opposition to Italy, 
but rather to remain in consultation with him. Mussolini then sug- 
gested that progress in the matter would be best achieved by allow- 
ing some time to pass so that feelings would calm down; just as he 
had himself, so must I, too, have acquired the conviction from con- 
versations with Dollfuss that there was nothing he wished more 
eagerly than a mutual understanding between Austria and the Reich; 
only, he could in fairness not be expected to commit suicide, especially 
after having forcefully and victoriously defended his position against 
the perilous onslaught of the Reds. I then turned to the economic 
aspect [of the matter] and explained our fundamental position on 
Stresa and the Italian memorandum, pointing out the fundamental 
differences between the two. Mussolini said that Italy was not seeking 
any industrial preferences in return for agricultural preferences, and 
to that extent was therefore adhering strictly to Stresa; the only thing 
Italy wanted in return was to stipulate certain concessions, which, 
however, were not preferences; on the contrary, Italy was entirely 
the giver in relation to both countries. I stated that we would await 
the outcome of further negotiations and meanwhile held to the 
view that any economic policy seeking to exclude us from cooperat- 
ing in the Danube region was doomed. Mussolini stated that he was 
entirely of the same opinion and that he urgently wanted cooperation 
with Germany. What he had told me at our first conversation a year 
and a half ago continued to be true as far as he was concerned—that 
is to say, he wanted to have an understanding with Germany on the 
economic development of the Danube region and he wanted coopera- 
tion with Germany there. I expressed the hope that we would accord- 
ingly still get together in that region in the not. too distant future. 
When I hinted that the Little Entente was spreading the report that 
we were making substantial overtures to those countries, he remarked 
that these maneuvers were transparent. I then mentioned the German- 
Yugoslav negotiations,? which had become necessary because of the 
absence of a commercial treaty, and also called his attention to the 
agreement concluded with Hungary.* 

It is my impression that Mussolini was very elated by the con- 
clusion of the negotiations in Rome and that he felt stronger and more 
secure. In consequence, his resentment over Germany’s policy in the 
Austrian question at the same time recedes somewhat in the back- 


ground. 


HAssELL 


2 See document No. 50. 
® See document No. 318. 
“See document No. 322. 
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No. 355 


9556/1672818-21 
Minister Koch to Ministerialdirektor Kopke 


A.ITI. 2.f Pracur, March 23, 1934. 
II Ts. 654. 


Dear Herr Korpxe: With reference to your II Ts. 556. 

As I have already reported by telegram? I am contemplating 
reporting at the Ministry on Tuesday * morning. I leave Prague now 
not without anxieties, for I have no Counselor of Legation, a new 
Press Attaché, and a new Chief Clerk. So during my absence all 
the responsibility will be on Bibra’s‘ shoulders. In any case I would 
ask that I be allowed to return to my post on Wednesday evening at 
the latest. 

I naturally agree fully [with the arrangement] that in future one 
office only shall handle all Sudeten German questions. Thus order 
will be brought into the matter. Only yesterday one of the party 
leaders here complained that in Northern Bohemia young people 
from over there, with a few thousand Czechoslovak crowns in their 
pockets, are constantly turning up and wanting to “start some- 
thing”—just what, they don’t even know themselves. These young 
fellows have to disappear from the picture. 

Actually there is only one need of the hour: In the next few months 
nothing, absolutely nothing, must be undertaken on the part of the 
Reich in the Sudeten German question. There is noticeable progress 
toward a calmer attitude in the Government—particularly since 
Meissner, the Jewish Social Democrat, gave up the Ministry of Jus- 
tice to Dérer, the Slovak Social Democrat—and throughout the 
country. Bene8 confirmed this fact to me day before yesterday. in 
very friendly words, and I almost pledged my word that we would 
not disturb this process of calming down. The fate of a number of 
Reich Germans and of many hundred Sudeten Germans who are still 
in prison depends on him. Already there is talk of the early release 
of Kaspar, Schubert, indeed, even of Jung, of the withdrawal of the 


*This was a letter from Képke dated Mar. 17, but actually sent Mar. 22, in- 
forming Koch of the recent decision by Hess on the handling of Sudeten German 
questions, recorded in document No. 380. 

In view of this new situation, Képke suggested a meeting of all officials con- 


cerned and requested Koch to come to Berlin for that purpose (9556/E672816-17). 
? Not found. 


* Mar. 27. 
* Secretary of Legation Sigismund von Bibra. 
The three German National Socialist Deputies in the Ozechoslovak Parliament 


had been arrested following the dissolution of their party in October 1933. See 
vol. 1 of this series, document No. 43. 
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charges against the directors of the Kreditanstalt der Deutschen, 
etc. Now it is necessary to keep the peace. A single imprudent act 
of interference from over there which is discovered—and the situation 
is worse than ever before. 

For the Legation the “detaching from the friend” is not difficult. 
We have handed over to the responsible office until the end of April 
the subsidies for the needy families of party members who are being 
prosecuted. We have no instructions for further payments. The 
money that is here can be disposed of otherwise. Decisions as to 
having Reich Germans under prosecution represented by counsel, in 
a financial respect also, remain naturally in my hands, as do all 
matters pertaining to Reich Germans. It is possible that we may 
need a small additional amount for it, but that is not yet certain. 
At any rate, the Legation can now withdraw from an area of danger 
in which a diplomatic mission really ought not to be involved at all. 
It is owing only to the great caution of those concerned, and perhaps 
a little also to the confidence that I enjoy at the [Hradéin] Castle, 
that nothing has happened so far. 

I assume, therefore, that the Volksdeutsch Council, and nobody 
else, will have to maintain all political contacts with the Sudeten 
Germans and that it must therefore, for example, handle also ques- 
tions such as a possible further subsidization of the German Political 
Labor Office [| Deutschpolitisches Arbeitsamt]. On the other hand, 
I do not assume that the Legation’s work of cultural relations is to 
be transferred to the Council. I have professed in public, with a 
certain ostentation, my interest in these cultural relations and without 
allowing the details to be known, I have stated that cultivating them 
was our right. I would not consider it appropriate to depart from 
this position and to transfer this work from the official mission to an 
office that is less clearly recognized by the Government and public 
here. It would create quite unnecessary suspicion and expose to 
political persecution societies and institutions that are supported by 
us financially. 

I am writing you as matters appear to me at the moment prior 
to more mature consideration—I got your letter by courier only to- 
day—in preparation for our conversation. 

With best regards, from my wife as well, 


Yours, Kocu 


* Three directors of this institution, Dr. Hubert Baumann, Paul Hach, and An- 
ton Kieswetter had been arrested in October 1933. Material on this question 


bas been filmed on serial 9585. 
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No. 356 


5747 /H035422-24 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 135 of March 23 Wasutneton, March 24, 1934—12:10 a. m. 
Received March 24—10: 50 a. m. 
IiI A 991. 


With reference to your telegram No. 92.7 

In a conversation with Hull which lasted an hour and a quarter, 
and which at times became quite heated on both sides, I carried out my 
instructions, making use at the same time of the memorandum con- 
cerning the conversation with Dodd, which arrived with instruction 
[zu] III A 744 of March 6,? and contents of my telegrams regarding 
the Dickstein resolution.* 

Hull referred in reply to an incident, with which I was unfamiliar, 
concerning the delivery of an unsigned document from an official 
source to an American office in Germany,’ in which he or the American 
Government were subjected to attacks of the same kind as those on 
which my complaint about American attacks on members of the Ger- 
man Government were based. When I objected, he admitted at once 
that this was not a matter of insults and to that extent a comparison 
was out of place. But he seemed offended nevertheless. Hull’s reply 
with respect to the matter at hand began with the statement that 
America had enjoyed the best relations with all previous German 
Governments, while the present German Government appeared to be 
isolated not only with respect to America. He repeatedly empha- 
sized in this connection that this was surely unjustified, and he did 
not know the reasons why we were out of favor;* he, for his part, 
was striving all the time for real cooperation. The reason for the 
ill-feeling in this country was the atrocity reports that were all the 
time coming in from Germany, but he quite supposed that these re- 
ports were erroneous, and he recognized that they could not justify 
the reaction in this country. I replied that though I considered many 


1 Not found, but see document No. 347, footnote 9. 

? See document No. 297, footnote 2. 

* See document No. 837 and footnote 1, and document No. 347. 

“Telegram No. 99 of Mar. 27 from the Foreign Ministry inquired about this 
passage in the following terms “Nothing is known here about the ‘unsigned 
document’ mentioned in the second paragraph. It would interest us to learn 
more about it since there exists the possibility of a hoax.” (5747/H035427) 

See document No. 359. 


* Cf. Hull’s record of this conversation, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
19384, vol. 1, pp. 516-520. 
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of the reports very regrettable and irresponsible, the reasons for the 
Increasing worsening in the situation here were not, however, these 
reports themselves, but the effort, hopeless in itself, of a group of 
irresponsible American citizens to meddle in the internal affairs of 
Germany and to attack the German Government even at the price of 
serious prejudice to the welfare of the whole world. I stated that one 
could observe undulations in the propaganda activity against Ger- - 
many that could only be attributed to centrally directed influences. 
Hull did not dispute this, but spoke again of the lack of a legal au- 
thority and asked what could be done about it. I replied that it was 
not up to me to give advice on internal American affairs, but the in- 
fluence of the present American Government was so great that a plain 
word from someone in authority would not fail to have an effect. In 
the Dickstein matter I pointed out that the Speaker could, indeed, 
refrain from appointing a committee and also that the funds had not 
yet been approved. In conclusion Hull said he still wanted to give 
thorough study to the entire subject once more and also to report to 
the President; he had done far more than he could tell me. He had 
also prevented the passage of the Dickstein resolution for a long time, 
but political conditions in this country were simply different from 
those in other countries. The [problem] of taking a stand in public 
had been studied, but the conclusion had been reached that it would 
aggravate the situation. It would be helpful, though he did not 
want to make a proposal, if the German Government could see to it 
that reports which now served as explosive matter were no longer 
received over here. He, for his part, would do everything in his 


power. 
LUTHER 


®On Apr. 19, Luther reported that on Mar. 29 the House of Representatives 
had approved a provisional grant of $10,000 for the purposes of the investigating 
committee and that the latter had constituted itself on Apr. 12 with John W. 
McCormack, Democrat of Massachusetts, as Chairman and Dickstein as Vice 
Chairman (K1052/K2695772-74). Public hearings of the Committee began in 
Washington on June 5 and lasted through 1934. For the published record, see 
Investigation of Nazi Propaganda Activities and Investigation of Certain Other 
Propaganda Activities: Hearings before the House Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 73rd Cong., 2nd sess., on H. Res. 198 (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1934-1935), Hearings No. 73-DC 4 (June 5-7, 1934) and 
No. 73-DC 5 (Dee. 17-18, 1984) at Washington, D. C. 
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No. 357 
7467 /H180540—43 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Great Britain 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berurn, March 24, 1934—10: 30 p. m. 
No. 90 of March 24 Zu LL Abr. 106-11. 


With reference to your telegram No. 74 of March 22.* 

Please inform Sir John Simon as follows with reference to his 
questions: 

As has been repeatedly explained to the English Government, we 
have reached the utmost limit of our concessions in the diplomatic 
negotiations, whereas France persists unchanged in its uncompro- 
mising attitude and has not given the slightest indication that it de- 
sires a positive result of the diplomatic negotiations at all. In these 
circumstances it is out of the question for us to continue making 
direct or indirect overtures to France since we cannot run the risk 
of having the French Government, as in the past, accept concessions 
from other countries without departing from its own position in the 
slightest, and in this way steadily shifting the fulcrum of negotia- 
tions over to its side. 

While we therefore discussed Simon’s questions, we did so only on 
condition that the English Government would not pass on our state- 
ments to France, either officially or unofficially, but would treat them 
as confidential information about our views intended solely to make it 
easier for the English Government to decide on its further course. 
This procedure was all the more in accordance with the present situ- 
ation since, after all, one could no longer speak of a purely German- 
French difference of opinion as being the main obstacle to arriving 
at an agreement, after Germany, England, and Italy had pointed out 
the broad outlines of a possible solution. 

As regards air armaments, it is for us solely a matter of building up 
gradually during the next 5 years a defensive air force, without our 
being able to commit ourselves to individual stages, which would 
guarantee to us a certain minimum of defensive capacity in the air, 
taking into consideration the forces of our neighbors and our peculiar 
situation with respect to air strategy. It would hardly be possible 
at this time to give a concrete figure, since one of the two determining 
factors, namely the strength of our neighbors’ forces, is a variable 
and one which we could not estimate at present. However, we could, 
while making every possible reservation, indicate to the English 
Government ae their confidential jatormetion only, that we had in 
mind a maximum figure of something like 1,500 aircraft. 


1TI Abr. 756: Document No, 351. 
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As for the new idea put forward by Simon of a regionally limited 
system of supervision and guarantees, the first condition for discuss- 
ing this idea in concrete terms would in our opinion be that England 
had made sure whether acceptance of such a system would really 
induce France to abandon its intransigent attitude. For the situation 
must be absolutely avoided whereby France also pockets these con- 
cessions—as it has done so often—only to state afterwards that they 
are insufficient and to make fresh demands, so that we would never 
reach the bottom of the barrel. 

As for the substance of the matter we could state, as our prelimi- 
nary impression, that there was no justification in our opinion for 
exempting the non-European countries in principle from the system 
of supervision itself. This would virtually amount to discrimination 
against the European countries, since in this case one would not be 
able to escape the conclusion that these countries were more likely 
to disregard the provisions of a treaty than the non-European states. 
With regard to the enforcement guarantee the situation was perhaps 
different. In this connection, a regional system limited to Europe was 
perhaps conceivable, by reason of the special political conditions on 
our Continent. In our opinion the necessary prerequisite of a 
European guarantee system, however, was that all European 
countries, including England and Russia, would really form part of 
it. It is inadmissible that a situation be allowed to develop whereby 
the system would be limited to a group of states in which, essentially, 
Germany on one side and France and its satellites on the other would 
face each other. 

For the present, we would like to limit ourselves to these statements, 
reserving the right to take later a position on further details. Even at 
this time, however, we could not but state that a regionally limited 
ban on bombing from the air hardly seemed enforceable to us, if only 


for technical reasons.” 
NEURATH 


? Marginal notes: 

“Minute : I discussed the telegram with General Schénheinz and Major Reinecke 
of the Reich Air Ministry. Both expressed their agreement with it.” 

“Other Missions are not to receive copies for the present, on instructions of 
Mf[inisterial]d[irektor] Képke. F[rohwein].” 

On Mar. 27 Biilow sent to Lammers for Hitler’s attention a copy of this instruc- 
tion to London. In the covering letter (7467/H180545) Biilow noted that the 
instruction was based on a discussion in which Hitler, Goring, and Blomberg had 


participated. 
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No. 358 


8873 /H620200-02 
The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 


No.6 Nanxine, March 26, 1934. 
II Po. 10e/1909 Received April 20. 
IV Chi. 840. 


Poxrricat Report 


Subject: Japanese standpoint regarding activity of other Powers in 
China. 

With reference to my telegram No. 4 of today.’ 

Today Consul General Suma, representative of the Japanese Minis- 
ter in China, visited me in order to explain to me current Japanese 
policy with respect to China. He also spoke of the activity of third 
Powers, which are giving aid to China. He first protested against the 
activity of the League of Nations in China,? and said further 
that Japan would oppose all international cooperation in China 
in which she did not get the lion’s share. As far as the activity of 
individual Powers in China was concerned, as for example, the wheat 
loan of America,’ the attempt to develop Chinese aviation, the Ameri- 
can projects for the construction of an airplane factory,‘ these ventures 
only strengthened China in her policy and filled the Japanese Govern- 
ment with deep anxiety. In the latter respect he spoke as the repre- 
sentative of his Government. He then inquired about the steel works 
project of the Gute Hoffnungshiitte. 

I replied that he was right in saying that any international coopera- 
tion in China without Japan was in the long run doomed to failure and 
was a mistake; I had, however, heard nothing about such international 
efforts at present. Moreover, Japan, which already had the greatest 
share of the trade in China anyway, could not really have any objec- 
tions to the economic activity of other Powers here. This resulted 
from the policy of the Open Door and was important to us in this 
period of the severest economic depression, when Japan was the only 


*In this telegram (8580/E601987) Trautmann stated: “The J apanese gave me 
pe a kind of warning against helping China build up an air force. Report 

ollows.” 

* This refers to the activities of the Committee for Technical Cooperation be- 
tween the League and China. Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, 
vol. 111, pp. 494-524 ; ibid., 1934, vol. 111, pp. 371-423. 

As announced on June 4, 1933, the United States, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, had granted China a credit of $50,000,000 for the purchase 
of cotton and wheat. Cf. ibid., 1933, vol. m1, pp. 502-505, and ibid., 1934, vol. x11, 
pp. 372-374. 

“The United States Ambassador in Japan had reported on Japanese discussion 
of American aid to Chinese aviation in a dispatch of Feb. 21; ibid., pp. 4446. 
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Power that was prospering, while the trade of the others was declining 
more and more. This argument had to apply principally to such 
Powers, like ourselves, who pursued no political aims in East Asia. 
I gave him information concerning the steel works and said that this 
was not, as he seemed to think, a matter of a loan to China, but of credits, 
for deliveries, and that the question so far had not by any means been 
fully investigated. 3 

I had the impression that the disclosures were intended as a kind 
of warning to us; (see the project for an aircraft factory by Otto 
Wolff, the Kaumann projects *). 

I asked the American Consul General whether the Japanese had 
made similar statements to him. He answered in the affirmative and 
added that he had likewise construed them as a warning,’ though 
what America was doing in the aviation field in China was quite in- 
significant. They were simply selling planes, and the Government 
had nothing to do with the advisers in Hangchow. Everyone could 
understand that Japan would like to do the business herself, but then 
she would have to pursue another policy in China. She could not 
force the Chinese to it. England, through her Boxer indemnity, had 
the greatest share in the reconstruction. With that the other Powers 
could not compete in any case. 

The Embassy in Tokyo is receiving a copy. 

TRAUTMANN 


5 See document No. 373. é ; . 

®The report by the United States Counselor of Legation in China of this 
conversation with Trautmann is printed in Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1934, vol. 11, pp. 375-376. 


No. 359 
5747/H035456 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 142 of March 27 Wasuineoton, March 27, 1934—8: 02 a. m. 
Received March 28—3: 45 a. m. 


IIT A 1045. 


With reference to your telegram No. 99.* 

As I now learn from the State Department, it has to do with an 
aide mémoire on the Foreign Minister’s conversation of March 5 with 
Dodd (instruction III A 7447), the asperity of which offended the 


Secretary of State.® 


1See document No. 356, ibag ns 
2 See documents Nos. 297 an , 
® Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “Because he does not like to hear 


the truth.” 
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When the opportunity offers, I shall again call the attention of the 
Secretary of State to the untenable character of his position. His 
attitude is all the more astonishing, since I have constantly been 
telling him most of this orally, and since according to the instruction 
referred to, something was put in writing because Dodd requested it. 

LUTHER 


“Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “To be sure.” 


No. 360 
7467 /H180579-84 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
MOST URGENT Lonpvon, March 27, 1934—3:25 p. m. 
No. 81 of March 26 Received March 27—7 : 20 p. m. 


II Abr. 803. 


With reference to your telegram No. 90.1 

I had another long talk today with Sir John Simon and Eden 
jointly.” 

First of all, in accordance with your telegram No. 87 * I explained 
our view of the French note,* which I called a deplorable document. 
The fact that my statements were not contradicted either by Simon 
or by Eden shows that both were unwilling to disown even to me their 
unfavorable opinion of the note, which Simon, according to telegraphic 
report No. 76,° expressed before journalists. 

I then said, in accordance with instructions, that it was impossible 
for us, in view of the unchanged intransigence of France despite all 
our concessions, to make any further direct or indirect offers to France, 
since, as demonstrated—for example, in the questions of transforming 
the German Army, of supervision, duration of the treaty and para- 
military formations—France regularly obtains concessions, subse- 
quently minimizes them, and for the rest persists without change in its 
negative position. In these circumstances I was authorized to con- 
tinue the discussion begun by Simon on March 22° only on the 
condition that the Minister assured me of strictly confidential treat- 
ment with respect to our position and above all promised not to com- 


*Document No. 357. 

*¥For the British record of this conversation see British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 366. 

Of Mar. 22, not printed (7467/H180522-30) ; sent also to the Missions in Paris, 

Rome, Washington, and Moscow on the same date. 

“See document No. 351, footnote 8. 

* Not printed (3154/670863-70). 

*Document No. 351. 
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municate our statements either officially or unofficially to Paris. After 
a few hesitant remarks, which seemed to indicate that the Minister had 
presumably intended to utilize in Paris any conversations relating to 
German statements, he gave me the desired assurance remarking that 
he naturally expected the Germans, too, to use the utmost discretion 
with regard to this exchange of views. 

I then stated emphatically that the new idea of a regionally limited 
guarantee system could and should be followed up only on the condi- 
tion that England would make sure in advance whether the establish- 
ment of such a system would really cause France to give up her intransi- 
gence, since, in case of a different approach, France would take in this 
concession, too, without changing its attitude in any way. 

I then made the statements as instructed, but with reference to the 
aviation question I did not disclose the figure of 1,500, since I was able 
to get by with pointing out that the naming of a figure would after all 
be contrary to the well-known German position, according to which 
Germany intended to adapt her armament to the non-disarmament of 
others, and since I also feared that the figure 1,500 would cause needless 
alarm. 

My statements to the effect that in our opinion there would be no 
justification for excluding non-European countries from supervision 
on principle were received with understanding. With respect to this 
matter, Simon said, however, requesting me not to take this remark 
amiss, that he hoped and was convinced that Germany was not think- 
ing of using a possible rejection of supervision, by Japan for ex- 
ample, as a pretext for rejecting in the end the idea of supervision 
again for her own part. I refuted such a suspicion by reading aloud 
the pertinent text of my instruction. 

I also read the passage concerning our position on the guarantee 
for enforcement, emphasizing especially the necessity of participation 
by England and Russia. Since this had already been recognized as 
essential in my last conversation with Simon, no opposition was 
voiced. ; 

Both Ministers regretted our objections to a regionally limited ban 
on aerial bombing, to which great importance is obviously attached 
here. Both tried to refute my objection that a regionally limited 
ban would divide the world into bomber and non-bomber nations and 
that European countries with overseas possessions would have an ad- 
vantage insofar as they could possess bombers for overseas use, where- 
as purely continental countries such as Germany would not have 
any. Eden proposed a formula according to which the stationing 
of bombers in Europe would be prohibited, while Simon explained at 
length the well-known English dilemma resulting from the necessity, 
according to the English contention, of maintaining order in distant 
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English territories by means of bombers. Both requested a re-ex- 
amination of the question by Germany, emphasizing how greatly a 
European ban on aerial bombing would facilitate acceptance by Eng- 
lish public opinion of an immediate German rearmament in the air. 

At the end of my statements Simon thanked me for the prompt, 
clear and in part positive statement of the position of the German 
Government. 

When I asked what would now be done, the Minister said that Eden 
and he would immediately report to MacDonald and would pre- 
sumably adopt the course indicated by the Germans of first ascertain- 
ing in Paris how far the establishment of a regional guarantee for en- 
forcement could make the French give up their intransigence. In 
reply to a further question Simon said that the disarmament debate 
planned for Thursday would presumably not be held. He would be 
away from Maundy Thursday’ till Sunday, April 8. He or Eden 
would then go to Geneva for the meeting of the Bureau on April 10 
and try to bring about a further adjournment of the Geneva dis- 
armament negotiations, however embarrassing such a suggestion 
would inevitably be for Henderson. In the meantime the English 
Government would try to find out something from Paris. 

In this connection Simon then said that the English Parliament was 
insisting on completion of the White Book with all recent disarma- 
ment documents. Among these documents there was still lacking a 
paper summarizing the position set forth to Eden in Berlin. Eden 
had prepared a memorandum at the time in Berlin, ® which had been 
approved by Herr von Neurath *® and which, if published, would fill 
the gap. Although the English Government did not yet know 
whether it would comply with the demand for completion of the White 
Book, it would be grateful if it could in any case obtain permission 
to publish the Eden memorandum. I objected that the German posi- 
tion was summarized in our note to France, ?° so it seemed to me that 
publication of the Eden memorandum was unnecessary. In reply I 
was told, however, that the German answer in question did not, for 
example, contain any details on the aviation question nor did it de- 
fine the 5 points on paramilitary formations as clearly as did Eden’s 
text. Both believed, moreover, that Eden’s text would have an effect 
on the outside world much more favorable to us than the note in reply. 
They then read the text to me, which on a rapid reading appeared to 
me to be correct, although very pointed. They asked me to submit the 
text, which they would send me, to Berlin and obtain the decision of 

Ti. e., Mar. 29. 


8 See document No. 276 and footnote 1. 


* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting on another copy of this do 
(3154/670875) : “Presented orally.” ; nah cument 
*” Document No. 321. 
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the German Government on the question of publication; this I 
promised. 

On this occasion Simon, in touching on the problem of paramilitary 
formations, also brought up the matter of premilitary training and 
raised the question whether the assurances given by the Reich Chan- 
cellor also referred to the latter, pointing out that the French note, too, 
had raised the question of premilitary training. I stated, and Eden 
agreed, that the question of premilitary training had already been 
settled in the Geneva disarmament negotiations by the stipulation that 
it must remain unrestricted and that consequently any extension of 
the Reich Chancellor’s concessions to premilitary training was out of 
the question. 

In the conversation I received the impression that understanding 
for our attitude in the disarmament question continues to increase 
among the authorities here; the annoyance over French rigidity 
during the last few days has no doubt contributed toward this. 

Horscu 

™ On Mar. 29 Hoesch sent to Berlin, as an enclosure with report No. A 1033, 

an “Extract of record of a conversation held at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 


Berlin, on February 22, 1934, at 10:30 a.m.” (7467/H180629-35) 
See also document No. 385. 


No. 361 


6144/E459618-21 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


SECRET Beruin, March 28, 1934. 
e. o. II Ts. 652. 


On March 17, Dr. Steinacher, Reich leader of the VDA, informed 
the Foreign Ministry that according to a directive of the Deputy of 
the Fiihrer, Reich Minister Hess, the responsibility for all Sudeten 
German affairs (to the extent that they are not within the com- 
petence of the Reich Government, particularly the Foreign Ministry) 
would henceforth be concentrated in the hands of the Volksdeutsch 
Council.t_ Reich Minister Hess had him inform the Foreign Ministry 
of this and would at the same time also cancel all authorizations issued 
to individual leaders of the Sudeten German National Socialist party. 

For the purpose of discussing more fully this new arrangement, 
which is of the utmost importance for the future development among 
the Sudeten Germans, intensive discussions at the initiative of the 
Foreign Ministry were accordingly held on March 27 with the German 
Envoy to Prague, His Excellency Minister Koch, who was summoned 
to Berlin,? and on March 28 with him and with Dr. Steinacher. Other 


*See document No. 330. 
2Cf. document No. 355. 


' 455080—593——-48 
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participants in these discussions, in addition to the two named, were 
Ministerialdirektor Képke, Ministerialdirigent von Renthe-Fink, Con- 
sul General Heinburg, Counselor of Legation Hiiffer, and Senior 
Counselor Roediger of Department VI, from the Foreign Ministry. 

The discussion produced general agreement that the action now 
taken of concentrating the responsibility for Sudeten German affairs 
in the Reich was to be welcomed in the interest of greater tranquillity 
in foreign relations. Minister Koch and the representatives of the 
Foreign Ministry pointed out that it was desirable in the interest of 
fruitful cooperation between the Volksdeutsch Council and the organs 
of the Reich Government, especially the Foreign Ministry, that the 
Volksdeutsch Council keep in closest touch with the official departments 
on all Sudeten German matters. This would, moreover, be in accord- 
ance with the agreement previously reached between Reich Minister 
Hess and the Foreign Minister.2 The Foreign Ministry would natu- 
rally be glad, wherever necessary and appropriate, to lend its assist- 
ance to the Volksdeutsch Council in the performance of its task. 

On substantive matters there was agreement that the political rela- 
tions between Germany and Czechoslovakia, as well as the interests 
of the German community itself, must on no account be disturbed by 
renewed interference in Sudeten German affairs by unauthorized 
groups, and in particular that the new national movement that now 
was slowly taking shape among the Sudeten Germans after the com- 
plete smashing of National Socialism must develop independently, 
without any noticeable intervention by Reich German organizations. 
Dr. Steinacher’s statement that it would be risky to launch a campaign 
for the unity of the Sudeten Germans in the foreseeable future met 
with general approval. His Excellency, Minister Koch, pointed in 
this connection to the grave danger involved in intervention by German 
organizations in the forthcoming municipal and parliamentary elec- 
tions if only for the reason that the Czechoslovak Government would 
then have the ready means of annulling the German electoral lists con- 
cerned on statutory grounds. Cultivation of cultural and volks- 
deutsch ties with the Sudeten German group would of course be con- 
tinued from Germany. The VDA will use specially trained and 
prudent persons for these efforts. It will develop its operations 
especially in the field of preserving the land belonging to Sudeten 
Germans and in welfare activities. Dr. Steinacher emphasized that 
attempting to take care of the Sudeten Germans from a center in 
Prague was not expedient and that in the immediate future support 
to the Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia would have to be based 
primarily on assistance from and backing by the adjacent Reich Ger- 
man territories (Bavaria, Saxony, and Silesia, as well as Austria). 


®See document No. 74. 
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Moreover, he pointed to the difference in the situation of the German 

-community in Slovakia, and he was of the opinion that it would be 
best if the Germans there were taken care of in accordance with local 
conditions, from Bratislava. 

There was also general agreement that activities in behalf of the 
Sudeten Germans, with respect to volksdeutsch matters, would have 
to be carried on in harmony with the policy of the Reich Gace nment, 
Dr. Steinacher will accordingly maintain close liaison with the 
Foreign Ministry. 

Looking after the Reich Germans as well as cultivating and sup- 
porting the cultural institutions of the Sudeten German community 
will be as in the past the responsibility of the German Legation. 

Finally there was also agreement that the relief action of the For- 
eign Ministry undertaken at the behest of the Reich Chancellor, 
which has naturally been a heavy political liability to the German 
Legation in Prague, was now for all practical purposes terminated 
with the disbursement of the last funds. 


H[trrer] 


No. 362 


6610/H497784-86 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry + 


Telegram 
SECRET Moscow, March 28, 1934—11: 48 p. m. 
No. 63 of March 28 Received March 29—1: 40 a. m. 


IV Ru. 1548. 


Today I called on Litvinov, who is still sick. He told me he had 
suggested to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania a 10-year extension of 
the nonaggression pacts concluded with them and was in agreement 
with them.? The answer from Poland, to whom he had made the same 
proposal, was still to come.* When J asked about Finland he said that 


17This document is burned around the edges and a few words are illegible. 
Missing words have been supplied from other copies in the same file (M267/- 
M011328-37) and from the Moscow Hmbassy file copy (M268/M011339-42). 

2Nonageression pacts with Hstonia and Latvia had been signed on May 4, 
1932, and Feb. 5, 1932, respectively; texts in League of Nations Treaty Series, 
vols. CxxxI, p. 297 and CXLVIII, p. 113. A pact of Sept. 28, 1926, with Lithuania 
had been prolonged on May 6, 1931; texts in ibid., vols. Lx, p. 145 and cxxv, 
p. 255. The pacts with all three countries were renewed until Dec. 31, 1945, 
by protocols signed on Apr. 4, 1934; texts in ibid., vols. cL, p. 87, CxLvitl, p. 113, 
and CLXxxVI, p. 267, respectively. 

>The nonaggression pact with Poland had been signed on July 25, 1932; text 
in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cxxxvi, p. 41. It was renewed until 
Dec. 31, 1945, by a protocol signed on May 5, 1934; text in ibid., vol. cLvII, p. 481. 
See document No. 440. 
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he would approach that country later.* His hesitation is evidently 
based on Finland’s attitude toward the projected Polish-Russian 
declaration on the independence of the Baltic States.’ Litvinov said 
that he had had the leisure in the last few weeks to think about Ger- 
man-Russian relations. He felt that it was unsatisfactory for the de- 
sire for good relations to be expressed only in speeches or delegations 
by the statesmen on both sides. He thought it suitable to give this 
desire concrete form also. For this purpose he proposes a joint state- 
ment on the independence of the Baltic States and he had worked out 
a draft of this which he gave me with the request that I pass it on in 
confidence to my Government with a request for consideration and 
an answer.® The draft as translated reads as follows: 


“Protocol 

“In the effort to improve the mutual relations between the two 
countries, 

“In the belief that this effort can best be realized by way of co- 
operation in consolidating international peace in general and in the 
eastern part of Europe in particular, 

“In the conviction that the essential prerequisites for such a peace 
are the maintenance of the full political and economic independence 
and invulnerability of the Baltic States which were previously a part 
of the former Russian empire, 

“The Government of the Soviet Union and the German Govern- 
ment have signed this protocol to the effect that they obligate them- 
selves in their foreign policy to adhere undeviatingly to the necessity 
of maintaining the independence and inviolability of the Baltic coun- 
tries mentioned and to avoid any sort of action that would indirectly 
or directly damage this independence. The protocol is open to ac- 
cession by other countries which share in the present problem. The 
protocol will be ratified as soon as possible in accordance with the 
constitutions and the laws of the undersigned countries.” 


After reading the document I asked what was to be understood by 
Baltic States. Litvinov replied primarily Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia, but Finland could also be included. Hereupon I said that 
Germany of course did not have the intention of encroaching upon 
the independence of any of these states. Insofar as Lithuania was 
concerned, however, it was my personal opinion that the term in- 
dependence might cause misgivings, since it could be interpreted 
as an affirmation of the stipulations of the Versailles Treaty regard- 
ing the Memel area. But this was something to be studied in Berlin. 
On the other hand, I would like to ask him whether he did not be- 
lieve that such a protocol could suffer the same fate with the Baltic 
States as had overtaken it at the time of the projected Polish-Russian 


; *The nonaggression pact with Finland had been signed on Jan. 21, 1932; text 

in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. crv, p. 393. It was renewed until 

Dec. 31, 1945, by a protocol signed on Apr. 7, 1934; text in ibid., vol. CLV, p. 325. 
: ee qoaeeat No. 187. 

; adolny forwarded the Russian text of the draft and a German t 

in his report No. A 762 of Mar. 29, 1934 (6603/H495388-90) . re 
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agreement, or whether perhaps the declaration was only to be ex- 
changed secretly between the two Governments. Litvinov replied 
that of course it was to be a public agreement. But perhaps they 
would not need to notify the states officially. If they had forborne 
from signing the Polish-Russian statement everyone, as he had learned 
in the meantime, would have been satisfied with it. Finally, Litvinov 
confirmed to me briefly that the actual purpose of the protocol was 
to foster an improvement of the relations between the Soviet Union 
and Germany and to give evidence of the relaxation of tension. 
Litvinov’s offer is of course for a number of reasons a matter for 
concern. At the same time a rejection is hardly possible. Moreover 
it would perhaps actually be useful in the interest of our relations 
if there could be some sort of joint documentation of the relationship. 
Perhaps the matter could be given a different turn by our proposing 
that, in accordance with the actual purpose of the action, the agree- 
ment be related directly to German-Russian relations and the policy 
of the two countries, thus undertaking an extension or completion of 
the Berlin Treaty ‘ in the sense that the policy which oneof the two 
Powers pursues toward its neighbor will not conflict with the interests 
of the other. It would then be a question of an agreement of ap- 
proximately the type of the Turkish-Russian protocol of December 
17, 1929 °—I might request that the matter be looked into and that I 
be instructed as to the reply. Litvinov asked repeatedly for con- 
fidential treatment. N 

ADOLNY 


7 See document No. 66, footnote 4. 
* League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cLv1, p. 360. 


No. 363 


6001/E443000-02 
Ambassador Hassell to Ministerialdirektor Kopke 


Marcu 28, 1934. 


Dear K6pxe: Our political correspondence, I am afraid, has lan- 
guished a little, possibly as a result of the ill will which I have in- 
curred at the Ministry.1. Today I should like to present to you a 
memorandum,? which has also gone to Leinfelden.? A colleague told 


1 Biilow, in a letter to Hassell of Mar. 19 (4620/E200420-26), had severely 
criticized Hassell’s reporting of the Rome meeting of Mussolini, Dollfuss, 
and Gémbiés as tardy and inadequate. Hassell defended himself against this 
criticism in a letter to Biilow of Mar. 22 (4620/H200434-38) . ‘ 

2 Not printed (8842/H615256-61). In this memorandum Hassell developed in 
some detail his suggestions made in document No. 332, as well as in his earlier 
reports of 1983 and 1934. He argued, particularly, that the Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian accords would be a positive aid toward Italo-German understanding, 
provided the German-Austrian conflict could be resolved. “The moment the 
German-Austrian difference is eliminated,” he wrote, “the French game designed 
to elbow us out of the Southeast and to drive a wedge between us and Italy, is 


lost.” " 
* Neurath’s country residence. 
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me recently that the Ministry wants facts and not advice. If that 
is correct, I must ask you to forgive my error. To be sure, it cannot 
be claimed that my recommendations regarding the psychological 
handling of Mussolini, cooperation in the Danube region, and the 
gentlemen’s agreement on the understanding with France have met 
with a favorable reception. In the present memorandum I have now 
taken a stand on the famous firm ground of reality and I am viewing 
the prospects for further progress. 
I am, with best regards and unchanged sentiments, 
Yours, Hassetu 


No. 364 


6610/E497791 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
SECRET Moscow, March 29, 1934—3:42 p. m. 
No. 64 of March 29 Received March 29—3: 45 p. m. 


IV Ru. 1560. 
With reference to my telegram No. 63.1 

Yesterday evening at a dinner at my home Krestinsky and Voro- 
shilov spoke about Litvinov’s proposal. Krestinsky pointed to the 
great importance of the proposal as a documentation of the will to 
eliminate the existing distrust and an appeal to the same will in us, 
and said that a negative or evasive reply from us would make a very 
bad impression and have an unfavorable effect on our relations. 
When Voroshilov confirmed this and I asked him whether he, too, 
was acquainted with the proposal, he replied: 

“Of course, after all I am a member of the Government.” Thus 
the proposal is not merely an idea of Litvinov’s, but was submitted 
to the Government. 

Krestinsky then remarked further that the Memel question which 
I touched on with Litvinov need not prevent conclusion of the agree- 
ment, and both gentlemen tried in lengthy statements to make this 
clear to me, in which connection Voroshilov pointed to the analogy 
with Bessarabia and Krestinsky to the fact that the protocol spoke 
of the former parts of Russia which did not include Memel. 

I replied that all of this would be studied in Berlin. I myself 
understood the proposal primarily as the expression of a lively wish 
for good and confidential relations with us in the sense of the Berlin 


Treaty, and I was convinced that my Government would have the 
same view. 


NapoLtny 
*Document No. 362. 
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No. 365 


7894 /H572463-64 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 79 of March 29 Rome (Quirinal), March 29, 1984—8: 85 p. m. 
Received March 29—11: 10 p. m. 
IIL SG 1787. 


Passing through on his way to Naples,! Vice Chancellor von Papen 
today called on Aloisi and discussed with him the Saar problem. On 
this occasion Aloisi brought up again a personal proposal which he 
had already submitted earlier to Herr von Papen through private 
channels. To clear the air and to prevent as much as possible wors- 
ening of relations between France and Germany over the Saar plebis- 
cite two declarations should be issued. One by the Reich Chancellor 
in which he would instruct all German organizations in the Saar Ter- 
ritory to refrain from any violent acts, and, furthermore, a simul- 
taneous, spontaneous, public declaration by Germany and France that 
both Governments would undertake to respect the property and per- 
sons, as well as the lawful liberties and activities of all voters, regard- 
less of how they may have voted. 

To this Herr von Papen replied that the first of these declarations 
would be obsolete and superfluous because the National Socialist party 
as such had in the meantime been eliminated in the Saar Territory 
and a joint German front had been formed which already had pro- 
claimed something like that. The second simultaneous German and 
French declaration might perhaps be considered. In substance, how- 
ever, it contained a one-sided assumption of an obligation on the part 
of Germany, since she alone would find herself in the position referred 
to. Such a declaration would seem to him acceptable only if there 
were added to it a further statement to the effect that on this basis 
both Governments considered an international plebiscite police as un- 
necessary. Herr von Papen asked that early instructions be sent 
here, if a reply along these lines could be made to Aloisi’s proposal.’ 
Aloisi in any case would like to have such a reply in ample time before 
the next meeting of the Commission over which he presides. 

HassELh 


1See document No. 368. 
2See document No. 303. 
>See document No. 397. 
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No. 366 


9992/1697983-86 
Memorandusn by an O ficial of Department IT 


Draft? 


Bertin, March 29, 1934. 
II LV 665. 


In connection with the last committee meeting of the Reich De- 
fense Council? which was chaired by Lieutenant Colonel von Soden- 
stern, Chief of the Organization Department of the Reich Ministry, 
substituting for the Chief of the Truppenamt,? Captain Schmundt * 
of the Truppenamt asked me whether the Foreign Ministry’s veto on 
grounds of foreign policy against the establishment of a reinforced 
border patrol service on the western frontier was still upheld today. 
Thereupon I got in touch with Lieutenant Colonel von Sodenstern 
and pointed out to him that the objections which I expressed in the 
conference of October 16° of last year in the subcommittee of the 
Reich Defense Council, with respect to the preparatory study for the 
establishment of a reinforced border patrol service, were fully main- 
tained by the Foreign Ministry even today. At that time (cf. the 
enclosed minutes *) I had been assured that the study, if it were issued 
at all, would only be issued to the presidents of the Land Finance 
Offices, and that the establishment of the reinforced border patrol 
service would not take place without prior consultation with the 
Foreign Ministry. 

Lieutenant Colonel von Sodenstern subsequently talked to the Chief 
of the Truppenamt and informed him of my objections. As he told 
me on the basis of this conversation, the Commanders of the Military 
Districts V (Stuttgart) and VI (Miinster) had recently called on the 
Chief of the Army Command’? and in connection with other requests 
had drawn his attention to the condition of the western border which 
was not sufficiently secure from a military point of view. In this con- 
nection they have raised the question of reinforcing the border patrol 
service. Thereupon the question was discussed by the Chief of the 
Army Command and the Chief of the Truppenamt. The Chief of the 

*This draft by Secretary of Legation Btilow, the Foreign Ministry’s liaison 
officer with the Reichswehr Ministry, is not signed. 

*The reference is to the seventh meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Reich Defense Council, held on Mar. 22. The minutes of this meeting are 
filmed on 9992/H697805-16. 

* Lt. Gen. Ludwig Beck. 

“Rudolf Schmundt, later Wehrmacht Adjutant with Hitler. 


* Actually Oct. 10.° See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 490 and footnote 2, 


° Not printed (9992/E697975-80). See vol. 1 of this Series, document No. 490, 
footnote 2. 


™ Gen. Werner von Fritsch. 
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Truppenamt, in reporting to the Reichswehr Minister would take into 
account the objections which had again been expressed by the Foreign 
Ministry. On the basis of remarks which Lieutenant General Beck 
made to him, Lieutenant Colonel Sodenstern believes that he can 
already be sure that the Chief of the Truppenamt for his part would 
not recommend an increase in the border patrol service in view of the 
present situation in regard to foreign policy. In any event, there was 
no intention of taking any kind of technical steps to this effect until the 
political authorities (Reichswehr Minister and Reich Chancellor) had 
decided on it. In this way participation of the Foreign Ministry was 
also assured. 

As Lieutenant Colonel von Sodenstern further informed me, the 
instructional pamphlets [Merkbdlatter] for the establishment of the in- 
creased border patrol service (cf. page 2 of the enclosed memoran- 
dum *) had not yet been issued by the Reichswehr Ministry. In due 
time, before being issued, they would be submitted to the Foreign Min- 
istry with the request for an expression of opinion. 

In the course of our conversation Lieutenant Colonel von Soden- 
stern also intimated that it was naturally a different question whether 
and to what extent the [paramilitary] organizations would observe 
the same restraint demanded by foreign policy. He was convinced, 
however, that the Reichswehr Minister would vigorously support the 
position vis-a-vis the Reich Chancellor that, if the Reichswehr—put- 
ting aside serious military objections in recognition of the necessities 
of foreign policy—desisted temporarily from a military reinforce- 
ment of the western border and from any military reorganization in 
the demilitarized zone, the same would also have to apply to the [para- 
military] organizations. 

I may mention in this context that in the last committee meeting of 
the Reich Defense Council, Lieutenant Colonel von Sodenstern ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Command of the SA a serious admonition— 
although couched in courteous form—that it should practice more cau- 
tion than hitherto in the training of the organizations. It was com- 
pletely sufficient for the purpose of this training, which represented 
nothing more than a premilitary education, if the exercises took place 
in units no larger than the group. Furthermore, care should be taken 
that inspections and drills outdoors be limited as much as possible, and 
held in places where they would not arouse attention. 

Herewith submitted to Ministerialdirektor K6pke through Coun- 
selor Frohwein and Division II Fr. 


® See footnote 6. 
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No. 367 
5747/H035461-62 
Note From the Embassy of the United States * 


Berurn, March 29, 1934. 
IIT A 1063. 


Excreiiency: I have the honor to transmit the following message 
from the President of the United States of America to His Excellency 
the Chancellor of the German Reich, sent in reply to a message to the 
President transmitted through Ambassador Dodd :? 


“The President of the United States desires to thank the Chancellor 
of the German Reich for his message to him conveyed by Ambassador 
Dodd. The President appreciates the Chancellor’s words of con- 
gratulation, yet feels that they apply not to him personally but to 
the American people who have freely and gladly made heroic efforts 
in the interest of recovery. In reciprocating the Chancellor’s cordial 
greetings the President wishes to express the hope, in which he is 
joined by the people of the United States, that Germany’s efforts 
toward economic restoration may be entirely successful, and so con- 
tribute to that universal recovery from which all alike will benefit.” 


I avail myself of this opportunity to convey to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration.° 


J.C. WHITE 


+ This note is in English in the original. 

? See document No. 325. 

* Biilow acknowledged the message in a note of Apr. 4 addressed to the 
United States Chargé d’Affaires, J. C. White, assuring him that it had been 
forwarded to its destination (5747/H035465). On Apr. 17 the Reich Chancel- 
lery notified the Foreign Ministry that Hitler had been informed of President 
Roosevelt’s message (5747/H035530) . 


No. 368 


6036/H028878 -79 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


1397 Rong, March 29, 1934. 

Received April 2. 

IT It. 512. 

Subject: Passage of Vice Chancellor von Papen through Rome and 
his visit with Mussolini. 

Vice Chancellor von Papen arrived, according to schedule, by train 
from Munich yesterday about 3 p. m., to proceed from here after a brief 
private visit to take the waters near Naples. He left Rome today at 
5:05 p.m. Herr von Papen attended with me last night in a box at 
the Royal Opera a performance given in honor of the Siamese Royal 
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couple. As the adjoining box happened to be occupied by Mussolini, 
who promptly recognized Herr von Papen, while Baron Aloisi with 
some officials of the Foreign Ministry attended the performance in 
another box, it came about spontaneously that a conversation with 
Mussolini and also one with Baron Aloisi were arranged for this 
morning. Following these, Herr von Papen paid a visit to the Argen- 
tine Ambassador and member of the League of Nations Commission 
for the Saar Plebiscite, Sefior Cantilo. Already during the intermis- 
sions of the performance, the Chief of the Italian Government, on the 
one side, and the Vice Chancellor and myself, on the other, conversed 
at some length. Signor Mussolini and Herr von Papen, as the latter 
told me, and is going to explain at length in a private letter to the 
Reich Chancellor,’ took up in today’s discussion in the most friendly 
manner the German-Italian relationship and all large political prob- 
lems which are pending. That applies particularly to the disarma- 
ment question, the problem of the relationship with Austria, and the 
economic-political organization of the Danube area in general. The 
Vice Chancellor’s impressions corroborate in all points what has been 
stated in my last reports; they coincide in particular with the political 
evaluation which I submitted to Ministerialdirektor Képke in a private 
letter today.2 Of decisive importance for further practical work, it 
seems to me, is the fact that Signor Mussolini very vigorously took up 
the idea of an early meeting with the Reich Chancellor. He, too, seems 
to anticipate the best results from it for future cooperation and the 
elimination of all misunderstandings. Asa suitable date, Signor Mus- 
solini mentioned the end of April. In that connection, Signor 
Mussolini seems first to have considered a visit by the Reich 
Chancellor to Rome. However, he did not turn a deaf ear to the Vice 
Chancellor’s arguments in favor of a meeting perhaps at Venice, add- 
ing merely that later on perhaps there could be an exchange of state 
visits to the capitals. In view of the fact that Mussolini up to now has 
not returned any of the numerous visits by Ministers to Rome by 
going personally to a foreign capital, that latter point may for the 
time being perhaps be looked upon as somewhat doubtful. Of prac- 
tical significance first of all is the idea of a meeting at Venice. Ishould 
like to revert orally to that important project, which in any case will 
be kept secret for the time being, at my forthcoming visit to Berlin.’ 

Hasseii 


1 Not found. 
2 See document No. 363 and footnote 2. 
® See document No. 393. 
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No. 369 
6111/1452739 
The Minister in Austria to the Foreign Ministry 


URGENT Vienna, March 29, 1934. 
SECRET II Oe. 878. 
A916 


Subject: The memorandum of Herr Hans Kohler, Hainfeld, to the 
Reich Chancellor concerning forcible action against the Austrian 
Government. 

Some days ago Hans Kohler, retired postal official of Hainfeld, 
Lower Austria, sent a secret memorandum? to the German Legation 
with the request that it be forwarded to the Reich Chancellor. Herr 
Kohler, who says he has been a member of the NSDAP since 1921, 
asserts that he is acting on behalf of a small circle of activists in the 
NSDAP. 

The memorandum contains, besides a rather pessimistic presentation 
of the position of the NSDAP in Austria, the proposal that the Reich 
Chancellor give his approval to having [the members of] the Austrian 
Federa] Government taken prisoner. 

Herr Kohler was told by the Legation that the ideas contained in 
the memorandum were prejudicial to the policy of the Reich and he 
was requested, moreover, to prevail on his collaborators to desist from 
the plan. The memorandum was retained in order to prevent it from 
falling into the wrong hands. 

Since it cannot be ascertained here whether Herr Kohler is pur- 
suing his plan further in spite of the fact that he was warned against 
it, I suggest that appropriate steps be taken to stop this action.” 

The memorandum is enclosed. 

Rete 

* Not printed (6111/B452740-53). 

*In a letter of Apr. 3 Counselor Hiiffer informed Habicht of Rieth’s report 
on the Kéhler memorandum stating he would appreciate it “if, for your 


part, you would also take the necessary measures there to prevent any plans 
that might possibly still exist in spite of this.” (6111/E452754-56) 


No. 370 


8086/617455-58 


Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minister Neurath 


[Bertin], March 29, 1934, 


Dear Nrvratu : There was a conference at the Chancellor’s at noon 
today, at which, besides myself, Herr Buttmann and later on a section 
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chief were present. The main subject of discussion was the Papen 
proposal.* I confined myself to a few brief introductory remarks: 
A crusading spirit prevailed in the Vatican and it would be advisable, 
in order to avert a clash, to introduce new proposals of some sort at 
Buttmann’s forthcoming conversations with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. 

The Chancellor gave his assent that in his exchange of views on the 
Catholic youth organizations Buttmann should make use of the con- 
cessions granted by the Reich Youth Leader? and should express the 
wish to reach some agreement on them; but he did not want any other 
concessions to be made regarding the other Catholic organizations. 

Buttmann plans to go to Cologne and Freiburg in the middle of next 
week, and arrive in Rome on April 7. 

I had a brief talk with the Nuncio today. He asked me whether 
there were not any sort of statements that could be made for the Pope 
regarding Rosenberg’s book “The Myth...” I replied that these 
worries seemed to me needlessly acute since no one was obliged to read 
the book. 

I hope you have been able to spend your holidays peacefully and at 
ease. 

With best regards, 

Yours, ete. Brrcen 


1It is not certain what the Papen proposal was which is referred to here. 
? See document No. 272. 


No. 371 


9614/E678569-70 
State Secretary Lammers to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Berurn, March 29, 1934. 
Rk. 2760. 


Dear Herr Minister: The Reich Chancellor has instructed me to 
inform you, in reply to your letter of March 20, that he would like 
to refrain for the time being from answering the letter of February 
14, addressed to him by Hungarian Minister President Gdmbés._ The 


1This was the cover letter with which Neurath sent to Lammers the Foreign 
Ministry draft of a reply to the Gémbds letter of Feb. 14. Enclosed was a 
memorandum on the German minority in Hungary which also contained 
comments on the three specific requests advanced in the Gémbés letter 
(9614/H678555-68). In the files are also instructions by Biilow of Mar. 2 for 
the drafting of the reply as well as earlier drafts showing the date of March 
1934 (9572/E674646-47, H674655-66) . 

*? Document No. 252. 
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Reich Chancellor intends to take up the matter again about the be- 
ginning of May.° 
With Heil Hitler, 
Yours, etc. L[ammers ] 


*The copy printed is from the files of the Reich Chancellery and has the 
following marginal notes: 

“Submit again May 1.” 

“On instructions from the Reich Chancellor the letter is not to be answered 
for the time being. Submit again on June 1. Berlin, May 11, L[ammers].” 

“Submit again on June 15. L{ammers], June 2.” 

“A reply to the letter will now no longer be considered. L[ammers], June 17.” 

According to a Foreign Ministry memorandum of June 6, 1935, the Gdmbés 
letter had not yet been answered at that time (9572/H674716-18). 


No. 372 
5552/H393248-49 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 34 of March 29 Warsaw, March 30, 1934—12: 25 a. m. 
Received March 30—3: 40 a. m. 


IV Po. 2382. 


Foreign Minister Beck, who yesterday was detained by a Cabinet 
meeting until late in the evening, received me only today for a con- 
versation on the I. G. matter.1 Since I was thus prevented from ask- 
ing for postponement of the receivership, I confined myself to ex- 
plaining once more in a very serious manner, the German view on the 
basis of the Berlin conversation. In accordance with the memoran- 
dum of the Reich Foreign Minister’s conversation with the Polish 
Minister,? I have specially stressed the importance of the question 
in connection with the policy of relaxing tension, as well as the 
resentment of German financial and economic circles which was 
unfortunately already manifest. I expressed the expectation that 
the Polish Government would now at least avail itself of the welcome 
opportunity of a talk with Staatsrat Stauss to create a basis for the 
resumption of reliable cooperation. 


*Moltke had been in Berlin on Mar. 26 and 27 and on both days he and Meyer 
had attended meetings with banking representatives concerning the affairs of 
the I. G. At the meeting on Mar. 26 Staatsrat von Stauss of the Deutsche Bank 
had described an invitation extended to him by the Polish Minister President 
through an intermediary to come to Warsaw to discuss the claims of the German 
shareholders and creditors of the I. G. It was agreed that such a trip by von 
Stauss might be useful (memorandum by Meyer of Mar. 26: 5552/H3938268). At 
the meeting on Mar. 27 directives for von Stauss were drawn up and he was 
to leave for Warsaw that evening. Moltke was also to return to Warsaw im- 
mediately and ‘resume negotiations with Minister Beck tomorrow.” (Meyer 
memorandum of Mar. 27: 5552/H393265-67) 

? Document No. 352. 
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M. Beck strove to make his positive attitude to the whole complex 
of questions abundantly clear. He was definitely in favor of coopera- 
tion with German capital and was certain that after the present irrita- 
tions had been overcome, a satisfactory solution would soon be found 
in the I. G. question as well. It was completely wrong to regard the 
receivership as an unfriendly measure. He hoped that today’s inter- 
view of Herr von Stauss with Minister Rajchman, which he had per- 
sonally brought about, would already bring useful results. 

As Herr von Stauss informs me, M. Rajchman made the main point 
to him that the previous management had ruined and bankrupted the 
works by practical incompetence and unlawful actions. Nostate could 
put up with that. In general he was quite willing to let Herr von 
Stauss go over the records, as soon as the report of the receiver was 
available. But the Polish Government declined to negotiate with any 
person who previously had influence with the management and hence 
was responsible for the present state of affairs. 

Von Stauss returns to Berlin tonight and will report at the Foreign 
Ministry. 

Although no positive results were obtained in the conversations of 
Herr von Stauss, I believe nevertheless that the establishment of con- 
tact between him and Rajchman will be of value for further develop- 
ments.* 


Mo.rke 
8 See, further, vol. 111 of this series, document No. 401. 
No. 373 
8986/E630062 
The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 
No. 8 of March 380 Nanxine, March 30, 1934—5: 10 p. m. 
Received March 30—1: 30 p. m. 
IT Lu. 783. 


With reference to my report No. 233 of March 14.* 

The Junkers representative returned yesterday from Nanchang and 
reports that the Marshal has agreed to the conclusion of a contract for 
the construction of an aircraft factory. ‘The Marshal wants work on 
the project to start immediately and desires that the aircraft construc- 
tion program be later (group garbled). The Chinese have no interest 


1Not printed (8800/H613463-70). In this report Trautmann had summarized 
the terms of a draft contract for construction of an aircraft factory in China which 
had been discussed by Herr Sterz, the representative of the Junkers Works and 
the Otto Wolff firm, with Chinese authorities. 
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now in the Kaumann project.? Now is the last chance to get into the 
Chinese business. Conclusion of the deal would bring our industry 
25 millions in 8 years for the delivery of motor air frames [A/otor 
Flugzeugzellen]. 

The only great difficulty appears to me to be the purely military 
character of the enterprise and (group garbled) the Japanese opposi- 
tion to the building up of the Chinese aircraft industry by third 
Powers. I have discussed this difficulty with Herr Sterz. If it is 
absolutely necessary from the political point of view, the enterprise 
will have to be transformed into a purely Chinese concern; this would 
naturally weaken our position with the Chinese very much and in the 
long run would not even entirely dispose of the Japanese objections. 
Request instructions concerning your views. The same to Tokyo.* 

TRAUTMANN 


* This was a project for the construction of airfields. 
>See document No. 379. 


No. 374 


6691/H098183-92 
The Minister in China to the State Secretary 


Nanxrno, March 31, 1934. 


Dear Herr von Bitow: May I take the liberty of sending you for 
your very confidential information a copy of a letter that I addressed 
to Herr v. Dirksen today. I do not entirely agree with him in the 
appraisal of our Asiatic policy. Perhaps the letter could also be 
turned to account otherwise if you approve of its contents. 

Yours, etc. TRAUTMANN 


TI shall reply later to your kind letter of November, which I received 
only this month.* 


[Enclosure] 


Nanxina, March 29, 1934. 


Dear Herr von Drexsen: I am sincerely glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you confidentially by letter our common East 
Asiatic policy, and I was therefore very happy to receive your kind 
letter of March 2 of this year? which arrived here safely. I believe 
that safe communication between Tokyo and Shanghai is not so diffi- 
cult. If the Yokohama Consulate gives the letter to a German sea 
captain to take along to our Consulate General in Shanghai, there is 


* Biilow’s letter of Nov. 30, 1933, is not printed (4620/E201029-32). 
* Not found. 
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no danger of any third person’s reading the letter. I do not know 


whether you have sent off the two Manchurian reports which you 
mention in one of your last letters. I have unfortunately not yet 
received them. 

I now come to the political contents of your letter. First of all, 
I can naturally very well understand that you take a stand somewhat 
at variance from my own, because you have just been accredited as 
Ambassador to Japan and have the greatest interest in a development 
of the relations between Japan and Germany. Moreover, from your 
speech, which you made some time ago in Hamburg in the East 
Asiatic Club, I got the impression that you expect a favorable reaction 
to our policy from the sympathy that is felt in Japan for the new Ger- 
many. But I believe that, although we two are accredited to two 
mutually hostile governments, we can yet get together if we come 
to an agreement concerning the foundations of our policy in East 
Asia. 

I would consider as the first basis the need for pursuing a German- 
East Asiatic policy, and not a German-Chinese one, on the one hand, 
and a German-Japanese one, on the other. From this principle it, 
follows, in any opinion, that we should so orient all our actions as to 
cultivate our friendly relations with both countries. In the large 
political questions, therefore, in which the two countries confront 
each other as adversaries, we must not side with the one country 
in such a way as to drive the other off, unless we have vital interests 
that may justify such a policy. 

Germany is so far away from East Asia that we have almost no 
vital interests here. When formerly in our high policy we intervened 
actively in East Asiatic affairs as, for example, before the peace of 
Shimonoseki, or on the occasion of the occupation of Kiaochow, we 
made gross political blunders which we are still rueing today. During 
the Russo-Japanese war we had vital interests because we might pos- 
sibly have had the opportunity to render one of our greatest enemies, 
namely Russia, innocuous for a long time to come. At that time our 
Kaiser conferred upon General Stoessel, the defender of Port Arthur, 
the Order of the Black Eagle, and in Germany sentiment ranged itself 
on the side of Russia instead of that of Japan. 

Now we no longer have any vital interests. We have written off 
our colonies in the Pacific; the reaction of the Japanese to hints 
concerning the possibility of a giving up of the South Sea Mandate 
was one of gruff opposition—but we really don’t want it all any more. 
Another attempt on our part to re-enter the concert of the Great 
Powers in East Asia was the acceptance of the invitation of America 
to accede to the Washington Agreement. At that time China and 
Russia opposed it and we gave it up. The Japanese would have 


liked best not to see our collaboration in the really harmless Lytton 
455080—59 49 
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Commission, which was not dispatched until after the League of Na- 
tions had given the Japanese 6 months’ time in which to purge Man- 
churia entirely of the Chinese. 

For me it follows from all this that for the time being we should 
not mix in any big political question in East Asia, even if offers are 
made to us from one direction, as, for example, from Japan. What 
offers Japan could make, moreover, that would be of value to us 
politically, I am unable to see. Mere “wishes and suggestions con- 
cerning a certain political collaboration and understanding” do not 
seem to me to suffice. 

In Europe Japan can avail us nothing. On the disarmament ques- 
tion, as a highly armed country and one that is continuing with its 
military preparations, she will take her stand on the side of France. 
Otherwise she will hardly want to meddle in European questions. Is 
there, then, in the East a common concrete aim in the policy of the 
two countries?’ I am unable to see any. Japan’s interests lie in a 
suppression of China. We have no need at all to join her in this; on 
the contrary, we have a common interest with all other Powers in 
keeping as much as possible the Open Door in China. 

Japan has further the political aim to exclude from East Asia, as 
far as possible, its other neighbor, Russia, to crowd it out of Man- 
churia, and to weaken its position in Vladivostok. As long as 
we had Russia for a neighbor before the war and Russia was the 
ally of France, a German-Japanese collaboration for the suppression 
of Russia would have been comprehensible. But now we have Poland 
as a neighbor, and Poland will a/ways remain our enemy and the 
friend of France. We would therefore run the danger, if we sided 
with Japan against Russia, of further improving the friendship al- 
ready existing between Poland and Russia and making the French 
position against us in Europe even more dangerous than it was before 
the war. The historical evolution of German-Polish and Russo-Polish 
relations during the war showed that a collaboration between Poland 
and Russia against Germany is easier than a collaboration between 
Poland and Germany against Russia. Also the earlier history teaches 
the same thing. I would mention only the efforts of Alexander I to 
unite Poland with Russia in a personal union. Even through an 
alliance with Japan, we could not offset the tremendous threat of a 
Polish-Russian bloc that would be allied with France. 

Russia is of course a different country now from what she formerly 
was, and as a Communist country with the idea of world revolution she 
is dangerous to us even as a friend. I believe, however, that this 
danger is considerably lessened for us through National Socialism in 
Germany, because Russia can now have no hope for the introduction 
of communism into Germany. The leverage mentioned by you would 
therefore work only in the sense that we would check or thwart en- 
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tirely the natural development tending to a settlement between Russia 
and us, after the pattern of Italo-Russian policy. Moreover, we 
should not hamper Russia in East Asia. It can only be agreeable 
to us if she gets opportunities to pursue an active policy in East Asia. 
Then she will occupy herself less with communism in Europe. 

I think, therefore, that a practical collaboration with Japan in the 
future will only be possible if we could be in the same power grouping 
together with Russia and Japan. Such a power grouping would have 
advantages for us in Europe, and the dangers in East Asia, if we were 
allied with two such Great Powers, would perhaps be less. But those 
are dreams of the future (to be re-considered in 10 years). Every- 
thing in this connection, moreover, depends upon England. 

I have so far not considered England in my statements. Since our 
re-emergence in Kast Asia we have always followed the unexpressed 
tendency of giving precedence to the most interested European Power 
in China in affairs of East Asiatic policy. If England is conducting 
a conciliatory policy with respect to China, which, in my opinion, she 
will still do for the time being because of India and for other reasons, 
then our interests and those of England are moving in approximately 
the same direction. If England does not want to let the Japanese get 
too big in China and applies the brakes to their monopolistic efforts, 
that can only be to our advantage, for then we shall likewise gain in 
China. If England, by virtue of her better position in China, turns 
against China in questions that are common to all Europeans, we can 
fight in the shadow of England without making ourselves conspicuous. 

I am unable to judge now whether the present dumping by the 
Japanese in all markets will permanently place England against 
Japan. I believe, however, that in regard to this dumping, we are 
in the same boat as all other powers. For precisely our firms in 
China, in southeast Asia, and in many other countries besides, where 
Japanese goods are penetrating, always suffer extremely through 
Japanese mercantile imperialism. 

Then you say that the relations of Japan with the World Powers 
and also with us have undergone a considerable dislocation as a re- 
sult of the withdrawal from the League of Nations. I admit that 
Japan is at the moment isolated in her foreign relations. But the 
procedure in Manchuria has really not so strongly affected the two 
greatest Pacific Powers, America and England, that they would not 
be able to tolerate Japan. It is only the interests of Russia and 
~ China that are really vitally injured. Japan will try to re-emerge 
from her isolation and at the same time if possible not relax her hold 
on China. If relations with Russia should one day become too threat- 
ening the Japanese diplomats will try to align themselves more closely 
with England again. Hirota’s initiative, which led to the exchange 
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of good-will letters with America,’ is significant of the other tend- 
ency of Japan to be on good terms with America also. } 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that upon our withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, Japan often declared unequivocally that she 
had nothing to do with Germany. Sugimura also told me that when 
he landed in Tsingtao he had made the same statement to the Chinese. 
This, then, is the Heine-like tip-off to us: “My lovely child, when 
you meet me in public, pretend you don’t know me.” 

You are of the opinion that we are again about to become a power 
factor in foreign policy because we have consolidated Germany in- 
ternally and made her strong. I believe that we still have a long way 
to go before we are able to draw from this fortunate internal 
political situation consequences with regard to foreign policy in 
Europe and before we become a great power in the real sense of the 
word. But then we should confine ourselves to Europe. ‘There lie 
the roots of our strength, and we should not be roaming afar. Our 
future no longer lies on the water. 

That Japan is—as you say—a more important economic factor 
for us now than is China is really attributable only to a momentary 
boom—the munitions industry. We do not have the figures available 
here. In my survey of the foreign trade with China of August 28, 
1933, I was able also to ascertain the following: As a customer for 
German goods, China occupies fourth place among the overseas coun- 
tries. Since.1929 she has out-stripped Japan, Brazil, and the Nether- 
lands Indies. The Chinese trade furthermore does not, curiously 
enough, depend on whether China develops satisfactorily politically. 
It is an old experience that even in times of great internal political 
crises in China, our trade has increased. 

The reaction of the Chinese to pressure from abroad is likewise 
entirely independent of whether China is a self-contained and polit- 
ically rising country. The Chinese have solidarity even if they are 
internally torn, namely, in their ruthless attitude toward every for- 
eigner who injures their political interests abroad. That, too, is why 
England, during the discussion in Geneva of the Manchurian conflict, 
when she showed an inclination to adopt the Japanese point of view, 
again quickly reverted to her strict neutrality in the East Asiatic con- 
flict, because she feared the Chinese boycott. 

I believe that the work of the German businessman would be de- 
stroyed if we sided with Japan against China in the Manchurian 
question. We can try to improve our economic position in Manchukuo 


* Hirota’s letter to Cordell Hull, which was handed to the Secretar 
, of 
State on Feb. 21, 1934, and Hull’s reply which was handed to the Tapanesa 
Ambassador on Mar. 3, 1934, are printed in Papers Relating to the Foreign Re- 


lations of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941 (Washingt i 
ing Office, 1943), vol. 1, pp. 127-129. et eet BN Rey 
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through the pressure of the bean question. The Knoll report‘ seems 
to me, moreover, in general rather pessimistic. Our businessmen in 
Manchuria likewise view the situation pessimistically. The tendency 
thus far has been rather for German firms, such as Siemens, for 
example, to give up their branches in Manchuria. All attempts, such, 
for example, as that of Herr Nothmann (representative of Otto 
Wolff), to find new channels for trading with Manchuria, have failed. 
Perhaps Herr Heye will succeed in pointing out new ways tous! A 
German businessman who was first in Seoul, then in Dairen, and 
now in Tientsin, said to me just recently that everywhere the Japanese ~ 
come, it means the end of the European businessman. 

My best regards to you, dear Herr von Dirksen. I was glad to 
get good news of your health and that of your ladies. We hope to 
see you some time in China. Meanwhile my compliments and re- 
spects to the ladies. 

Yours, etc. 


*See document No. 267 and footnote 9. 


No. 375 


8610/H497799-802 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Moscow, April 3, 1934—2: 43 a. m. 
No. 71 of April 2 Received April 83—6: 45 a. m. 
IV Ru. 1581. 


With reference to my telegram No. 64.1 

I should like to explain and supplement my position on Litvinov’s 
proposal (telegram No. 637) as follows: My misgivings relate in the 
first place to Memel and in the second place to the circumstance that 
there is no reason on our side for the desired assurance regarding the 
Baltic area, and in the third place to the effect of the agreement on 
the Baltic States, in which connection the fact of official notification 
of these States or omission of such notification should not play any 
important role. In my opinion one need not go so far as to impute 
to Litvinov merely the wish to lead us out onto thin ice. For there 
are in reality fears here regarding German intentions in the Baltic 


| area, in view of the national agitation in Latvia and Estonia, which 


are put on the National Socialist account and connected with the 
thesis of the German push toward the east; moreover, the Latvian 
and Estonian rejection of the Russo-Polish démarches was not at 


1Pocument No. 364. 
*Document No. 362. 
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all as definite—in contrast to Finland’s clear attitude—as it was later 
represented to us,’ and evidently statements were also made to the 
Russians that grounds for the fear of German penetration could best 
be removed by a statement of the German Government itself. Never- 
theless a German-Russian agreement would doubtless be just as un- 
pleasant to these countries as the Polish-Russian one and would be 
more likely to place us in a wrong light than to benefit us. 

On the other hand rejection of the offer would be interpreted and 
exploited here not only as a confirmation of our imperialist intentions 
—which, to be sure, one could refute if necessary by a unilateral state- 
ment on our part in respect to the Baltic States—but as a downright 
rejection of the hand of peace offered us, and would considerably im- 
pair relations that are already tense. Good relations with the Soviet 
Union are desirable for us, however, for political and particularly 
for economic reasons. In the latter respect I should also like to point 
out that according to my observations up to now the present situation 
will probably make it necessary for us to make basic decisions within 
a short time, and that also in consideration of this it is necessary to 
bring about a good political relationship with the Soviet Union which 
will leave that country as little room as possible for an anti-German 
policy. I must reserve details about this for a confidential oral re- 
port, for which purpose I request that I be summoned to Berlin in 
the near future. 

To be sure, the conclusion of an agreement with the Soviet Union 
designed to restore the old relations has a point, in my opinion, only 
if the obstacles to a good relationship are thereby really eliminated. 
These, however, do not consist in German imperialist intentions in 
the Baltic countries but in the general distrust of the political in- 
tentions of the other party and in the antagonism between the two 
regimes. Since the Berlin Treaty obviously has not enough substance 
to eliminate this [antagonism], the agreement ought to accomplish 
the purpose of correspondingly rounding out the treaty. In particu- 
lar, as regards the policy to be carried on respecting neighboring 
states, it could be made clear expressly that the other party is to be 
consulted about every political action affecting the neighbors; as 
regards the difference in regimes, however, fear ought to enjoin both 
parties not to tolerate on their territory any movement or publication 
which is directed against the existence or regime of the other. Doubt- 
less the Soviet people will object to the second commitment because 
of consideration for the Comintern. But in my opinion it is absolutely 
necessary that as clean a sweep as possible be made in this respect, 


®Cf. document No. 187. 
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too, and we will surely receive more applause in the world with our 
demand when things become publicly known than will M. Litvinov 
with his demand for security for the Baltic area. 

Accordingly, in my opinion we should reply that we, too, are per- 
fectly willing to give concrete form to the desire on both sides for an 
improvement of political relations by means of an agreement, and 
we therefore welcome the suggestion.. But we did not consider it 
expedient and adequate to restrict the agreement to the Baltic States, 
particularly since we did not have any of the intentions which made 
the proposed protocol necessary. We therefore propose that the 
agreement be put on a general basis and that such agreements be 
reached as a supplement to the Berlin Treaty as are necessary to 
remove all obstacles to good relations that exist between the two states 
and to assure for the future a friendly policy undisturbed by them. 
The answer could contain an appropriate formulation as a counter- 
draft or it could for the time being cite only in general the subjects 


of the desired agreement. 
NapoLny 


No. 376 


6610/B497805 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


No. 60 Bern, April 3, 1934—8: 45 p. m. 
IV Ru. 1581. 


For the personal attention of the Ambassador. 

With reference to your telegram No. 71.1 

The Russian proposals can only be taken up after the Foreign 
Minister’s return, which is expected April 9, and that of the Reich 
Chancellor, expected April 16. In my personal opinion, Litvinov’s 
proposal is unacceptable. Nor do I see any prospect for the present 
to have your counterproposals materialize. Please therefore avoid 
any substantive discussion, giving the situation as to vacations as a 


reason. % 
BtLow 


2 Document No. 3875. 
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No. 377 
3086/617482-88 
Memorandum by the Ambassador in Italy 


SECRET Rome, April 3, 1934. 


In the conversation with Mussolini, Herr von Papen explained to 
him ? that we were of the opinion that without us the economic agree- 
ments he had reached would merely remain a torso. The primary 
problem of Europe today was not the problem of armaments, for 
no large nation could desire a war today, which was a crime against 
Europe and the white race. In the foreground was solely the prob- 
lem whether we—particularly the industrial states—could keep our 
peoples alive and maintain their cultural standard. If one regarded 
the European situation from this point of view, the most urgent 
matter was to tackle the economic problems, particularly that of 
Central Europe, in mutual agreement. 

We in Germany had observed with interest the broad outlines of 
Italian policy as laid down in Mussolini’s speech. Such an expan- - 
sionist policy could never be realized in the long run with France, 
but only with our support. Therefore Italy had to make the funda- 
mental decision as to which way she intended to take, and she could 
not play the French card one time and the German card another 
time. Thus we had to see clearly what the Italian policy regarding 
the new order in Europe was, and whether we could retain our past 
policy of cooperation. 

Mussolini replied that he had not at any time given up the idea of 
close cooperation with us, and the Tripartite Pact had not been 
called into existence by him as something directed against us. Rather, 
he was convinced that Europe could not continue to be governed by 
old men who were unable to arrive at any decisions, but that one 
would finally have to progress beyond phrases about plans for co- 
operation to reality. 

Thereupon Herr von Papen proposed to Signor Mussolini that 
the problems existing between us be clarified by means of a personal 
discussion between the two Chiefs of Government, and he found 
Mussolini fully prepared to do so. Ml[ussolini] said in regard to 
this: There are two possibilities for our talking matters over. The 
one would be to talk about the affinities or the differences between our 
two ideologies. That would be very interesting, to be sure, but it 
would not hold out prospects for much success. The other was to 
talk about the European questions that are acute and that we must 


*A note in the file by Hassell (3086/617480-81) ‘dated Munich, Apr. 4, states 
that he had brought this document with him from Rome. 
2 See document No. 368. 


*On Mar. 18 before the second quinquennial gathering of fascist leaders. 
document No. 354, footnote 1. . sf Ba 
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solve jointly. The following was sketched as the program of such a 
discussion : 


1. The disarmament question; 
_2. The extension of the economic protocol of the tripartite discus- 
sions at Rome; _ 
3. Coordination of the mutual attitude toward the Central European 
problem; 
4. The Austrian question. . 


Regarding 1: In the disarmament question Mussolini stated that he 
shared our point of view entirely ; whoever wanted to prevent us from 
rearming would have to be prepared for a war. No one wanted this 
war, but there was a danger that France, by demanding guarantees 
in the question of sanctions, would perhaps stumble involuntarily into 
a conflict which should be avoided. A disarmament convention was 
useful ; every large nation that signed it would want to abide by it and 
would be compelled to do so. Sanctions were therefore superfluous. 
He was now sending Suvich to London in order to represent this point 
of view.* 

Regarding 2: The economic questions must be prepared in detail by 
experts. 

Regarding 3: An agreement on safeguarding zones of influence or on 
the avoidance of mutual disturbance in these zones of interest would 
greatly facilitate the solution of the Austrian question. 

Regarding 4: Mussolini had always been of the opinion, and still 
was, that Austria was a German State and could only make German 
policy. He had always taken cognizance with satisfaction of the 
Chancellor’s assurance that Germany did not desire an Anschluss, but 
Italy’s fear was that the Austrian NSDAP (Habicht) directed from 
Germany might create a de facto situation of Anschluss. If as- 
surances were given that the Austrian NSDAP was not directed by 
Reich Germans, Dollfuss would be willing to permit the NSDAP an 
important role in the government. Dollfuss himself desired this, and 
he, Mussolini, would support this because he urgently hoped for a 
termination of the German-Austrian conflict. 

Herr von Papen is convinced that such a discussion is absolutely 
necessary. He has gained the impression that the Franco-Italian 
understanding is being further pursued here very vigorously in view 
of Germany’s attitude that is felt here to be uncertain ; France will con- 
tinue to do everything possible to intensify the German-Italian conflict 
on the Austrian question. 

Moreover, Herr von Papen is convinced of the necessity of a German- 
Italian understanding for the reason that only this would relieve us of 
the danger of pursuing with the Little Entente a policy which, one 


“See document No. 482. 
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can certainly assume, would let Hungary and Bulgaria go over entirely 
to the Italian camp and would expose us to acquiring the reputation of 
carrying on a zig-zag policy in the Wilhelminian pattern. ' 

Mussolini considers the last week in April to be the suitable time for 
a conference to take place in Venice.® 

Herr von Papen added that Mussolini naturally desired a certain 
camouflage of the meeting with respect to Paris and the Little 
Entente—which incidentally is equally desirable for both sides. 
After all, it was really very natural to meet in order to confer about the 
kinship of the ideologies and their chances of success in present-day 
Europe. That could not involve anything alarming. Perhaps that 
was also the moment when one could see clearly the extent of the wishes 
of the Quai d’Orsay with regard to “guarantees” and the English 
readiness for this—and when one could then discuss this actual situa- 
tion with one another. Moreover, on the economic side, too, there soon 
had to be preparations, which for example could also include joint 
measures by both of us and the Danubian States against the Japanese 
dumping. 

As far as I can judge matters from here I would consider the basic 
ideas expressed in the conversation between Signor Mussolini and 
Herr von Papen to be exceedingly important and I would absolutely 
recommend pursuing the course indicated in it. 

In the planned conference, owing to the nature of the matter, the 
Central European question, i. e., in first place the southeastern prob- 
lem, will be in the foreground. As far as the practical aspect of 
this point is concerned, I would object to proceeding from zones of 
influence or zones of interest. In my opinion such zones are not to 
be defined and represent just as unworkable a method as the division 
of economic activity by specific categories as originally intimated by 
Mussolini® Rather, in my opinion, we should aim toward establish- 
ing with Italy a basic understanding along the lines of the five points? 
which I sketched some time ago, which would have to be adapted to 
the present situation. In my opinion it can hardly be a question of 
acceding to the Tripartite Pact of Rome; that is not in accordance with 
the main line of either our policy or the Italian policy, since neither 
of us aspires to any formation of blocs, for on the one hand Italy 
provided in the Tripartite Pact for the accession of other coun- 
tries, i. e., above all of the Little Entente, and on the other hand 
Germany must attach the greatest importance to the expansion of 
her economic relations with the Little Entente, that is, particularly 
with Yugoslavia and Rumania. Accordingly, I could imagine the 
result of the discussions on this point approximately as follows: 

5 Marginal note: “Now the beginning of May.” 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 14, footnote 1. 
7 See ibid., document No. 388. 
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1. Germany and Italy agree that the independence of Austria shall 
not be infringed upon. 

2. Italy declares once more specifically that the Tripartite Pact 
does not involve a bloc directed against anyone or excluding anyone; 
rather it is Italy’s aim in cooperation with Germany to bring about 
an economic recovery of the entire Danube area. 

_ 8. In order to attain this objective, Germany and Italy agree that 
In pursuing it further they will proceed according to certain principles 
(to be agreed on at Venice along the lines of the five points). 

4. It is far from the intention of Germany and Italy to reject 
France’s economic cooperation in the Southeast. Both in this field 
and in general, understanding with France on the basis of equality 
of rights and balance is their common aim. For this purpose they 
agree that they will keep one another informed about all negotiations 
with France aiming at such an understanding, while it is automatically 
understood that neither Italy nor Germany will accept an understand- 
ing with France that is made at the expense of the interests of the 
other party. 

It cannot be predicted as yet today to what extent the understand- 
ing between Berlin and Vienna can be directly promoted in Venice 
itself or following Venice, possibly by inviting Dollfuss to Berlin or 
some such thing. In the same way we will still have to examine 
how our particularly good relations with Hungary might be em- 
phasized subsequent to the Venice conversations, e. g., in the manner 
that the planned southeastern trip of the Reich Foreign Minister will 


in the first place begin as a trip to Budapest. 
H[Assexz] 


No. 378 
8878/H620561-63 


The Director of Department II to the Embassies in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States 


Telegram 


No. 94 to London Berurn, April 5, 1984—38:20 p. m. 
No. 171 to Paris zu II Abr. 861." 
No. 99 to Rome 

No. 106 to Washington 


The recently published? Reich budget for the fiscal year 1934-35 
is being widely misrepresented in the international press in connec- 
tion with unjustified attacks on Germany. The budget for the Army 
calls for total expenditures of 654.6 million, an increase of 172 million 
over the previous year’s budget. The increased expenditures are 
made necessary by the preparatory steps for the Army’s reorganiza- 


17] Abr. 861: Not printed (M147/M005165-66) . 
2On Mar. 26. 
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tion which is planned for the fiscal year 1934-85, resulting from the 
status of the negotiations on the question of disarmament. Expendi- 
tures in the budget for the navy call for 236 million, an increase of 50 
million over last year. These increased expenditures are due to the ris- 
ing costs of modernizing systematically our badly obsolete ships which 
in some cases must be replaced without delay if only for the sake of 
the safety of the crews. The budget for the Air Ministry can not 
be looked upon as an armaments budget; it is divided into a budget 
for aviation and one for air raid protection. The aviation budget 
calls for expenditures of around 160 million. They are made neces- 
sary by the need to replace the obsolescent aircraft material of the 
private airline Lufthansa which is subsidized as in other countries, 
specifically, the replacing of single-engine craft by 2- and 3-engine 
aircraft, scheduled flying during the winter as well, and expansion 
of scheduled night flying. The latter calls for greater air safety 
devices, extension of beacons and radio directional control systems. 
Also, the increase reflects a vigorous development of transoceanic 
air service and of scientific research in aeronautics. Expenditures 
for air raid defense, which were allotted only 14 million the year 
before, amount to 50 million. This involves the creation, practically 
from the ground up, of a large organization for the protection of 
the population against aerial attack, including the construction of 
splinter- and gas-proof subterranean shelters, the training of de- 
contamination squads, extension of fire-fighting facilities, training 
of specialist teams, warning, reconstruction, and decontamination 
squads, etc.$ 
Please make use of this information when the occasion arises. 
Korxe 


* Marginal note: “The part of the data relating to the aviation budget has 
been discussed with Major Arndt of the Reich Air Ministry. F[rohwein].” 


No. 379 


8980/H630063 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 49 of April 5 Toxyo, April 5, 1984—9: 15 p. m. 
Received April 5—4: 55 p.m. 
IT Lu. 830. 


With reference to telegram No. 8 of March 30 from Nanking.2 
The building of an aircraft factory in China by German economic 
interests would do irreparable harm to German-Japanese relations 


. ? Document No. 373. 
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which are already under a continuous burden because of the presence 
of German military advisers in Nanking. The Japanese Government 
is extremely suspicious anyway of any military help granted to China, 
and quite particularly in the field of aviation where Japan feels herself 
threatened by Russia and China. To this must be added the fact that 
Japanese sensibilities are already aggravated by von Seeckt’s trip to 
China. Further increase of this tension is bound to have serious con- 
sequences. I refer to the last paragraph of report No. 1021 of 
March 13.? 
Peiping is being informed.® 
Dirksen 
* Not printed (8580/E601988-94). In this report Dirksen had described the 
adverse reaction which was to be expected in Japan to von Seeckt’s trip to China. 
*In telegram No. 37 of May 9, the Embassy in Peiping was informed that the 
Foreign Ministry shared the misgivings about the aircraft factory and had so 
informed the Otto Wolff group. Wolff was now trying to arrange merely a con- 


tract for delivery and also to bring in participants from other countries 
(8800/E613462). 


No. 380 


8027/E577773 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Brruin, April 5, 1984. 


The Foreign Minister told me on the telephone that Herr von Hassell 
had sent him a memorandum regarding the conversation of Vice 
Chancellor von Papen with Mussolini.t. Herr von Hassell is bringing 
a copy to Berlin. This memorandum not only contemplates the ques- 
tion of a meeting between the Reich Chancellor and Mussolini at the 
end of April or beginning of May, but also considers the program to be 
discussed when the meeting takes place. The Foreign Minister thought 
that this whole memorandum would have to be very carefully studied 
and discussed with the Reich Chancellor to whom, incidentally, Papen 
had also written directly. We agreed that it would not be expedient 
to have Herr von Hassell await here the return of the Reich Chancellor 
because in that case it would be necessary to take a position immediately 
on the prospect of a meeting, whereas there would be a longer time to 
- think it over if Herr von Hassell were to return to Rome without havy- 
ing spoken to the Reich Chancellor and tell the Italians that he is not 


in a position as yet to give a final answer. 
BtLow 


1See document No. 377. 
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No. 381 
9356/E662864-69 | 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Beriin, April 5, 1934. 
II Balk. 802 Js. 


Yugoslav Minister Balugdzié who returned yesterday from Belgrade 
came to see me already this morning to tell me about the impressions 
which he had gathered during his stay in his country. M. Balugdzié 
began the conversation by asking jokingly if we had perhaps found 
out about the nonaggression negotiations and other mysterious politi- 
cal machinations he is supposed to have engaged in in Belgrade. He 
had read the most fantastic newspaper stories about this even in Bel- 
grade, and had in addition learned at the Legation here of all sorts 
of rumors about him which were circulating. He himself knew 
nothing about his supposed activities, nor could he say what source was 
responsible for spreading these fairy tales. He had again come back 
without any proposals or instructions and would have to disappoint 
all rumor mongers by confining himself to telling me his observations 
and impressions. He had made use of his 2 weeks at home to obtain 
a clear picture of the situation of his country with respect to domestic 
and foreign politics. He had had detailed daily conversations about 
all problems concerning Yugoslavia with everybody from the King 
down to the leaders of the opposition, most of whom he knew and was 
friendly with from earlier times. The results of these talks can 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

He had not been home for any length of time for a year. What had 
struck him immediately was the feeling against Italy which had mean- 
while grown very strong. The mistrust which had always been felt for 
the unstable and unpredictable Italian neighbor had burst into open 
hatred. It wasn’t that the negotiations in Rome were of decisive im- 
portance in this. To be sure, these were not, as Rome—and Paris, 
too—wanted Belgrade to believe, looked upon as an Italian move 
against Austria’s Anschluss with Germany, but in the last analysis 
merely as a further step in the strategic encirclement of Yugoslavia. 
What had been much worse than the Rome agreements was the effect 
produced by Mussolini’s subsequent speech —“the Duce’s terrible 
speech,” as Balugdzié put it. These words of Mussolini’s had pro- 
voked something like a storm of anger and fear which was not going 
to die down so soon. Add to this the political attempts on the King’s 


*See document No. 354, footnote 1. 
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life,*? which according to evidence had been organized from Italy. 
M. Balugdzié expressed the opinion that Mussolini himself surely 
had no inkling of this and would hardly sanction such a venture. 
However, the Yugoslav Government had in its hands evidence that 
certain Italian circles believe they can bring about the disintegration 
of Yugoslavia by eliminating King Alexander. The attempt, thank 
God, had miscarried this time. But even should a repeated attempt 
succeed, it would not have the result desired by the conspirators. In 
fact, the effect of the attempted assassination was just the opposite. 
Even among the Croatian element and especially the Dalmatian ele- 
ments, there has developed a realization of the dangers they would 
face in becoming an impotent and at best autonomous midget state. 
The danger of being crushed between Italy and Hungary has suddenly 
dawned upon these circles with terrifying lucidity. The Minister had 
himself been able to confirm these impressions in talking with the 
leaders of the groups concerned. Concern over the more and more 
threatening development in Yugoslav-Italian relations was not being 
assuaged by the friendship of France, either. France was thinking 
only of herself and her own security. Franco-Italian intimacy in the 
last few weeks had considerably strengthened distrust in Belgrade 
with respect to French friendship for Yugoslavia. The impression 
here was increasing that France would not hesitate to jettison Yugo- 
slavia’s interests if thereby she could gain Italian support in matters 
of disarmament and her own security. This feeling of impotent hatred 
for Italy and mistrust of France had produced the spontaneous desire 
of developing, if possible, closer relations with Germany, friendly as 
they already were. There was a feeling of being abandoned, and a 
search for the support of a great power with whom no differences ex- 
isted, such as Germany was and would continue to be. This sentiment 
had in recent months taken hold of practically the entire Yugoslav 
people. Symptoms of this mood were the friendliness with which the 
Yugoslav public received the German delegation, which, in the Minis- 
ter’s opinion, went far beyond the purpose and significance of the 
negotiations for a commercial treaty,* and the extremely enthusiastic 
reception accorded to Reich Minister Réhm when he arrived in 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) for a seaside holiday. If, however, the subject 
of a rapprochement with Germany was discussed in political circles, 
the question sooner or later was raised as to just how relations with Ger- 
many could be made any closer. Everybody shied away from answer- 


2 In December 1933, the Yugoslav authorities had uncovered a plan by Croatian 
terrorists to assassinate the royal couple ee a vet to fee. aks pee 
no official announcement on the matter, but the Foreign Ministry received a repor 
oh this subject sent by the Consulate at Zagreb on Dec. 27, 1933 ( 9354/E662739— 
41), while additional information was supplied in a report by the Legation in 
Belgrade of Jan. 5, 1934 (9354/H662742-44). 

® See document No. 318. 
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ing this question. There was perplexity as to how to proceed. The 
formal difficulties alone were great. According to existing treaties, the 
Little Entente and France would at least have to be consulted, and 
would undoubtedly raise obstacles to such an intensification of Ger- 
man-Yugoslav relations. Even if these obstacles were overcome, the 
question as to what kind of treaty commitment with Germany was 
actually being considered would still be just as difficult to resolve. A 
consultative pact? Or a nonaggression pact? Belgrade was weary 
of those pacts. It was up to its ears in treaty documents and was 
afraid that it would merely hold in its hand one more piece of paper 
which would also not eliminate the Italian threat to Yugoslavia in case 
matters became serious. There was an ardent desire for something 
tangible, but no clear conception of what really to wish for. M. 
Balugdzié then indulged in vehement complaints about the policy of 
Mussolini which was throwing everything into confusion in the Bal- 
kans. With Hungary there was just no more talking. The Minister 
then gave vent to extremely sarcastic remarks about the “professorial 
lecture” of BeneS* who, too, had obviously got himself into a most 
serious dilemma and no longer seemed to know in which direction to 
head. The fate of Austria was another source of lively concern in 
Belgrade. Mussolini would make every effort to block any revival of 
German influence in Vienna. Mussolini would accept an Austro-Ger- 
man settlement, about which there was so much talk these days, only 
if Germany gave consideration to Italy’s wishes. To be sure, Musso- 
lini needed Germany in order to make France amenable to his aims, but 
Mussolini had no use for Germany in the Danubian area where he 
himself wanted to play the dominant role. 

During the conversation which lasted nearly an hour, the Minister 
repeatedly stated that in Yugoslavia there was a desire to give some 
concrete form to the feelings of friendship and trust with respect to 
Germany, but they did not know how this could best be done. He 
himself had no suggestions to make. I had the impression that M. 
Balugdzié was expecting from me some kind of comforting assurance 
about possible agreements beyond the scope of the commercial treaty. 
However, I confined myself to agreeing with the remarks of the Min- 
ister to the effect that there was already a surfeit of pacts and treaties 
concerning the Balkans and that on this point there had been no 
change in our fundamental attitude, as I had explained it to M. 
Balugdzié before his trip to Belgrade in connection with the Balkan 
Pact.’ For the rest, I practically let the Minister do all the talking. 


* Presumably this is a reference to the address given by BeneS before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Czechoslovak Parliament on Mar. 21 where he dis- 
cussed the Central European problem and the question of Austria. For an 
English text of this address, see Eduard BeneS, The Problem of Central Europe 
and the Austrian Question (Prague, 1934). 

* No record of this conversation has been found 
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Unfortunately, at the time of the conversation with Balugdzié, I 
had not yet received the report of our Minister to Belgrade of March 
28—No. 641/34 Po. 3 EZ *&—which has just come to me and which 
corroborates in all its details the account given me by M. Balugdzié 
of the mood in Yugoslavia and the evaluation of the results of the 
Rome conversations.’ 


Ko6rKe 


° 


-N ot printed (5753/H040388-92) . 

Marginal note: “It will not be possible to deal further with the question of 

Yugoslav-German relations until the Austrian question has been settled. v. 
N[eurath], Apr. 8.” 


No. 382 


6610/E497777-79 
Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Biilow 


Moscow, April 5, 1934. 


Dear Bitow: Many thanks for your telegram of April 31 giving 
your views on Litvinov’s proposal and on the suggestions which I 
made about it.? 

Despite your negative attitude I should still like to try to bring 
your views on the matter closer to mine. Please do not believe that 
in so doing I am following the well-known tendency of many diplo- 
mats of overestimating the importance of the country to which they 
are accredited and the value of good relations with that country. 
However, in the months that I have been in this post I have become 
convinced that the situation in Russia is actually entirely different 
from what we in Germany believe it to be. At first, I frankly admit, 
I simply followed the traditional line and considered it to be our 
mission—perhaps not too difficult to fulfill—to regain for Germany 
the position here which she had held in former times, and to maintain 
that position. I have, however, been forced to revise this view of 
mine radically and I now believe that it will soon no longer be a ques- 
tion of our position here at all, but of altogether different matters. 
In particular, I am convinced that we will have to conduct our policy 
toward Russia in economic matters along entirely different lines and 
will have to modify it accordingly. I think that differences of a very 
profound nature will be unavoidable, and these can hardly be post- 


poned very long. These differences will of course be greatly aggra- 


vated if they coincide with a period of political tension. This is why 
I feel it is so important to utilize the opportunity which now offers 
in order to improve our relations on the strictly political level so far 


2Document No. 376. 
2 See documents Nos. 362, 364, and 375. 
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as possible and to smooth their path so far as this can be achieved 
between countries having such opposite fundamental ideologies. 

Please review the whole question once more in the light of these 
aspects. It appears so important to me that I would like to describe 
to you personally in detail, and to all those who will have a share in 
the decision, what the real situation is here in the Soviet Union and 
what in my opinion we have to expect. This can only be done orally, 
however. I would therefore be grateful if I were summoned to Ber- 
lin in the near future. 

Hoping to hear from you soon,’ 

Yours, etc. NapoLny 


* See document No. 391. 


No. 383 
8125/E581930-44 
Vice Chancellor Papen to Ambassador Bergen* 


At present at Sorrento, April 7, 1934. 


Dear Herr von Bercen: The talks aiming at a settlement between 
Berlin and the Holy See are, as I hear, to be resumed shortly. While 
they do not concern me in an official capacity, you do know my very 
active interest in these negotiations. In connection with our recent 
conversation I would like therefore, if I may, to outline to you once 
more how I view the general situation in Germany and what ar- 
rangement of the relationship between the Vatican and Germany 
would seem desirable to me from that over-all perspective. 

When it became apparent in January, 1932 [sic] that the social col- 
lapse of Germany could be prevented only by calling Hitler to power, 
it was clear for anyone with insight into the situation that assumption 
of power by the National Socialist movement would necessarily raise 
a number of fundamental problems. It was clear, above all, that the 
attitude of the National Socialist movement toward German Catholi- 
cism would be one of active opposition. For political Catholicism 
had fought the movement most bitterly for the preceding 10 years— 
with the important assistance of the authority of the bishops, at least 
some of whom had pronounced an anathema against the ideological 
content of the National Socialist doctrine and had moreover taken 
action against its followers with the most serious weapons of ecclesias- 
tical disciplinary punishment. 


* Marginal note in Bergen’s handwriting: “Note: Not suitable for communi- 
cation to the Cardinal Secretary of State.” 
The reference is to the resumption of negotiations between Cardinal Pacelli 
and Ministerialdirektor Buttmann. This series of talks concluded on Apr. 19. 
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Considering the state of affairs in Europe and in view of the social 
disintegration proceeding in Germany, the rescue effort by National 
Socialism was inevitably the last chance of saving Germany from the 
abyss of a struggle of social annihilation. It went therefore without 
saying that all energies had to be concentrated upon overcoming as far 
as possible the ideological differences between German Catholicism 
and the National Socialist movement. This was the basic conviction 
inspiring my ardent desire to reach a8 quickly as possible a new ar- 
rangement of affairs between the Reich and the Holy See, a desire which 
I also discussed with the Chancellor immediately after the 30th of 
January, 1932 [sic]. 

It has frequently been said in recent months that the Concordat was 
concluded in too much haste, that its details were not considered thor- 
oughly enough, and that it might have been better if this Concordat 
had never seen the light of the world. My view is exactly the reverse: 
Tam of the opinion that the Chancellor’s willingness to build the Third 
Reich on the foundations of Christianity had in any event to be sup- 
ported by a definite settlement of the relationship to the Catholic 
Church. And if, for one reason or another, strains have developed 
today, it is very much easier for both sides, I believe, to reconcile such 
differences with a firm juristic basis to stand on. 

The conclusion of the Concordat was by and large welcomed by Ger- 
man Catholicism. But as early as the summer of 1933 it became ap- 
parent to what extent the antagonisms between the National Socialist 
movement and political Catholicism, intensified over a period of ten 
years, had poisoned the general situation. <A section of the Catholic 
clergy together with the old hands of the Center party found a reason 
for their inward opposition in the simple fact that this Concordat 
had been concluded by me, the former adversary of the party. One 
must have lived through the political struggles of recent years to 
understand that situation and, so as to make it understandable also 
for outsiders, I should like to recall that it was precisely the Center 
party under its clerical leadership, which wrecked the last attempt to 
save Germany from ruin—just as Austria was saved—through an au- 
thoritarian reconstruction of the state with the collaboration of all 
truly conservative forces. No party fought my Chancellorship and 
that final attempt to rally the conservative forces more bitterly than 
did the Center party and the Bavarian People’s party. And I may 
add that the ecclesiastical authorities gave their full and undivided 
support to that policy. It is therefore understandable why a distin- 
guished Catholic German periodical recently drew a parallel between 
the conclusion of the Reich Concordat and the Concordat which Na- 
poleon I once concluded with the Holy See in order to end the 
French Revolution—a concordat which led only to complete laici- 
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zation of France, a concordat that was concluded by Napoleon solely 
for the purpose of increasing his political influence. I can only reply: 
to this that the comparison between the former Bishop of Autun, Count 
Talleyrand, and myself is indeed a little lame and that the considera- 
tions leading to the conclusion of the two concordats were totally dif- 
ferent. Certainly, the German Reich welcomed the accession of 
prestige in the field of foreign policy that resulted from conclusion of 
the first Reich Concordat. But that is not what motivated its action. 
Rather, the motive was its fervent desire to create for the future a rela- 
tionship of good will between the movement sustaining the new Ger- 
many, and the Church, which was to be guaranteed every possibility 
of carrying on its activities in the framework of domestic laws. 

An appraisal of the new political state of Germany reveals a totally 
changed situation of German Catholicism. The party structure, 
- which sustained its political life during the past 60 years—the Center 
party—exists no longer. If I urged particular speed in concluding 
the Reich Concordat so as to accelerate elimination of the party- 
system state in Germany by dissolution of the parties, the Center 
party, undoubtedly in self-realization of the situation, even antici- 
pated that desire of mine. It disbanded itself even before the Reich 
Concordat was signed. But obviously neither political Catholicism 
in Germany nor its spiritual protectors had formed any clear idea 
as to what could or ought to be put in place of the supporting struc- 
ture that had collapsed. The question as to what task ought to 
follow for German Catholicism from the revolutionary transition to 
a new political system can best be answered through an analysis of 
the over-all European situation. 

No one probably will deny today that the entire European world 
is now in the process of reshaping the concept of society handed down 
to us from the French Revolution and the Age of Enlightenment. 
It is no wonder that Germany, the worst sufferer from the war and 
mutilated morally and materially by the peace treaties, should have 
been the first to be confronted with that problem. The desperate 
material crisis through which she had been passing since the end 
of the war was intensified by the system of western-patterned de- 
mocracy adopted in the days of the collapse, a system devoid of 
national pride and any feeling for the truly conservative political 
forces which could have made possible Germany’s recovery from her 
prostration. In a memorandum, which I sent to you, dear Herr von 
Bergen, at the beginning of my Chancellorship,? I outlined even at 
that time in what large measure the close coalition of German 


*In a letter of June 6, 1982 (74/53936-46) Papen had instructed Bergen to 
describe to Cardinal Pacelli the domestic political situation in Germany. 
Further documents regarding the step are filmed on M133/M004965-70. 
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Catholicism with the forces of that misconceived democracy ac- 
celerated Germany’s internal disintegration. 

Italy had already preceded us in remaking the political form of 
its society after experiencing the horrors of the Communist menace 
on her own body. But today we also see the other victor countries 
wrestling with the problem of shaping a new internal order. The 
socio-political renewal will bear a different character in each country, 
in accordance with its peculiar historical evolution, its population, 
and its specific character. Viewed from the standpoint of world 
politics, the age of the supremacy of the white race, based on com- 
mand of the facilities of industrial production, is ended. The over- 
seas countries have emancipated and industrialized themselves, and 
so Europe can no longer continue, as she was in the 19th century, as 
the supplier of the world, with the result that her population is 
doomed to lower its living standard. The continuous social strains 
resulting from this can be finally overcome only by restoring the 
supremacy of spiritual in the place of materialistic values. As 
matters stand, however, these spiritual values are threatened every- 
where in Europe by materialism, by urbanization, and by devitaliza- 
tion of the Christian teachings. It will therefore depend wholly on 
a revitalization of the primal forces of the soul whether true, volun- 
tary inner ties can take the place again of the coercive bonds of 
collectivism. In Germany, only an organic national order organized 
on hierarchical principles and founded on personal leadership can 
replace the mechanistic system of democracy. Germany consequently 
can never, for example, simply take over the fascist system. 

The road to this new social order is long and arduous. But it 
would seem that this order corresponds in many points to what the 
Catholic Church, for centuries and in many encyclicals, also by His 
Holiness, the now reigning Pope, has proclaimed as the ideal of a 
social order. The National Socialist doctrine—and that is the tragedy 
of the present hour—is so much more consistent with the Catholic 
conception of society and is so opposed to the Protestant conception 
of the state rooted in the Reformation that one cannot but with deep 
regret note the failure to date of the attempts to arouse an inward 
appreciation of this fact among Catholic circles. The new German 
state must naturally recognize a hierarchy of values in pursuing the 
reorganization of society: It must first ensure the basic material exist- 
ence of the German people and take all the measures necessary to that 
end. Only then can it direct itself to the organization of life and 
to its content. Ensuring the basic existence calls for resolute 
elimination of all class conflict—that is, it calls first of all for 
establishment of an iron discipline and compulsory subordina- 
tion to the national community and the requirement of military 
preparedness to the extent that it may be necessary for the external 
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defense of its existence. Given this pattern it becomes readily ap- 
parent that the measures to foster national discipline must go beyond 
the ordinary limits; this explains the manifold measures for extend- 
ing control over the youth, integration in the Labor Service, introduc- 
tion of the farm service year for young people who have finished 
school, etc. 

For anyone familiar with the situation in Germany it is therefore 
not surprising that Protestant Germany, with which the great majority 
of the National Socialist movement identifies itself, is desirous of 
speeding achievement of inward national unity by eliminating the 
manifestly disruptive influences of church groups. The fact that 
the attempt was made to have Hitler Youth groups attend Catholic 
or Protestant services in a body, and that time and again the asser- 
tion is made that there is no such thing as a Protestant or a Catholic 
youth, but only a German youth, indicates the preponderance of such, 
somewhat naive, lines of thinking. We Catholics are too well aware 
that national unity will not be achieved in that way, but only dis- 
rupted. It must therefore be our mission to bring about a realization 
that the conception of the actual tasks of the denominational groups 
in bringing forth the new Germany must be an entirely different one 
and that these tasks are on a much deeper level. If some stability 
is achieved as the revolution goes on, that will be much easier than 
it is today. 

It is true that the National Socialist movement lays claim to a cer- 
tain totality, but since it has not the state but the nation with its endur- 
ing values as its foundation, it must furthermore be our mission to 
interpret these enduring values in terms of the Catholic order of 
society and to see that no overemphasis of these values leads to a new 
biological materialism. 

The Chancellor has repeatedly stressed the Christian foundation 
of the new social order in Germany. But over against this has been 
cited—not without reason—the fact of Rosenberg’s appointment as 
the cultural leader of the movement and the further fact that many 
subordinate leaders seemingly contravene the fundamental concep- 
tion of the Chancellor in their actions. About Rosenberg’s views the 
Chancellor was quite outspoken in a recent conversation with Cardinal 
Schulte,* saying that Rosenberg’s book which had been placed on the 
Index possessed no cultural caliber and that it owed its large print- 
ings solely to the opposition of the German bishops. He, the Chan- 
cellor, had never identified himself with the theses of the book. But 
the German Episcopate had wrongfully declared that these theses 


“The interview between Hitler and Cardinal Schulte, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, on Feb. 7 was described in a memorandum of Feb. 8 by Menshausen 


(8115/E580279-83) and in a memorandum of the same date b si 
H580348-49) . e by Conrad (8115/ 
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were the foundation of the National Socialist program and conse- 
quently pronounced the anathema over them. He, the Chancellor, 
could not be held responsible for that. Actually, Rosenberg had 
stated in his recent policy speech * that National Socialism did not 
propose to enter into religious controversies and that this was in fact 
prohibited to every National Socialist. And if a new religious faith 
had emerged in the “German Faith Movement” [Deutsche Glaubens- 
bewegung],° it must be left to those people to show whether and to 
what extent they are capable of implanting their creed in place of the 
Christian churches. It is expected that the Christian churches will 
offer active resistance to that. This is their good right and it will 
eventually be seen which of the religious creeds can get itself accepted. 
This statement is consistent with the Fiihrer’s view that it would be 
the height of folly for a statesman undertaking the reconstruction of a 
people to mix in religious controversies, let alone to act as founder of 
a religion. Only after the Fiihrer’s authority is established in fact 
will it be possible to take positive action to keep subordinate leaders 
from acting contrary to the views of the supreme leadership. It 
takes some time for that in all revolutionary developments. 

What, then, has been the position of German Catholicism in rela- 
tion to this evolution of the national revolution? During the past 
15 years, when political Catholicism shared the political power with 
Social Democracy, it controlled to a large degree all pivotal positions 
of the state. Owing to its active opposition to the National Socialist 
movement, nearly all of these positions were lost. They have been 
occupied by followers of the movement, who naturally wanted to 
settle scores with their former adversaries. The resulting local 
frictions promptly led to a further strain between the Catholic ele- 
ment and the other Germans. When encroachments occurred in the 
cultural sphere, the Catholic element, especially the lower clergy, 
appealed. to its bishops. The German bishops in turn addressed 
themselves directly to the Holy See in all matters concerning domestic 
politics which could in any possible way be related to the newly con- 
cluded Concordat. If this continuous direct complaining to Rome 
was viewed in itself with displeasure by the new state authorities, 
that was increased by the fact that no one could be found in the 
German Episcopate who in consideration of the entirely new 
relationship between Church and State was willing to take the initia- 
tive and discuss the basic issues with the Government. But for the in- 
formed it remained no secret on the other hand that there were wide 
disagreements within the German Episcopate regarding the manner 
in which the new situation was handled. As a result a number of 


5 Rosenberg’s speech of Feb. 22, 1934, at the Kroll Opera House in Berlin is 
printed in Dokumente der Deutschen Politik, 3rd ed., vol. II, pp. 269-283. z 
®Founded in July 1933 by Professor Hauer in conjunction with Count 


Reventlow. 
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German bishops came to be regarded by the Head of the Government 
as showing a sympathetic understanding for the movement and seek- 
ing to collaborate in good faith, while others were looked upon as 
enemies of the new State because of their utterly negative attitude. 
I myself tried to promote understanding for the National Social- 
ist movement and its great historic tasks by organizing the Council 
of Catholic Germans [Arbeitsgemeinschaft katholischer Deutscher]." 
This act was viewed with the most intense suspicion by a portion 
of the Episcopate, but more particularly by the lower clergy, as a 
gratuitous interference in their sphere. Catholic newspapers, which 
adopted the platform of our Council and sought to foster under- 
standing, had many subscriptions canceled upon instigation of the 
clergy. Notwithstanding this we tried to conciliate and compose 
differences wherever there was a possibility. It was thought that I 
should be censured for having folded my hands in my lap after 
conclusion of the Concordat. Without being immodest I may say 
that the contrary is true. In actual fact, I have labored day after 
day to overcome the misunderstandings and difficulties between State 
and Church and tried, especially in regard to points in the Con- 
cordat which have aroused controversy, to devise new formulations 
which might enable them to work together. In a conference with 
the Reich Youth Leader I set forth the principles on which it would 
be fully possible for the Catholic Youth and the Hitler Youth to 
live and work together. The Sterilization Law has upon my re- 
peated urging been provided with enforcement regulations ® whereby 
its application in practice would be possible without provoking con- 
flicts of Catholic consciences. In the matter of the law regarding 
holidays, Corpus Christi Day was upon my insistence declared a 
legal holiday in addition to Good Friday. In the case of a number 
of other laws, as well as in the general legislative reorganization, 
there has been a ready willingness in response to my requests to take 
account of Catholic conceptions where this did not run counter to 
the essential character of the Third Reich as a community. All in 
all, my friends and I have endeavored to activate Catholicism so 
as to enlist it as an active and positive element in the construction 
of the new Germany. 

I must note to my deep regret, however, that this necessity, of equal 
importance from the German and the Catholic point of view, has met 
with scarcely any support from the German Episcopate. Our wish 
to appoint to the key political place in the Reich capital a bishop whose 
personality would offer assurance of establishing the closest possible 


7 Founded Oct. 3, 1933. 
® See document No. 272. 


® For the text of the “Regulation for the enforcement of the law for the preven- 


Shen of hereditarily diseased progeny”, Dec. 7, 1988, see Reichsgesetzblatt, 1, p. 
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contact with the Reich Government, was not heeded.” The Prussian 
Minister President has told me that the NSDAP finds it utterly in- 
comprehensible that Rome has not complied with this wish and is 
therefore compelled to conclude that Rome attaches no importance 


to an inward, close cooperation with the new powers in Germany. 


(What I am saying here implies no moral judgment on the present 
Bishop of Berlin; on the contrary, I deeply respect him for his high 
intellectual qualities.) In all frankness I must point out in this 
connection, however, that with a person like the revered Cardinal 
Bertram as the leader of the German Episcopate any improvement in 
the present deplorable situation is virtually impossible. Cardinal 
Bertram grew up in the days of the Kulturkampf and his assessment 
of the present situation in Germany is apparently no different from 
what it was at that time, while in actuality it is radically different 
and has turned from being a problem of domestic politics to one of 
European significance. In filling vacant bishoprics it is a matter 
most urgently to be desired to bear in mind that younger men should 
be appointed who are aware of the needs of the times. At the same 
time, leadership of the German Episcopate ought to be placed in the 
hands of an energetic bishop actuated by deep insight into the general 
situation. 

German Catholicism, as just these last months have shown, pos- 
sesses an inner, religious stability that is tremendous and need not 
be viewed with distrust by the Vatican because of its political atti- 
tude toward National Socialism. The reports of the Secret State 
Police, which certainly have no Catholic tinge, have noted that during 
the Easter period the religious life in the Catholic regions of Germany 
increased marvelously in volume and became more intense. German 
Catholicism is in fact man enough to take care of itself against the 
theories of Herr Rosenberg or the followers of the Deutsche Glaubens- 
bewegung. The Vatican was not troubled when it was a question 
of resisting the doctrines of Moscow and the atheistic movement. It 
ought to be all the less worried today when the struggle by the German 
nation as a whole against the spiritual corruption of the world from 
that source has become the central theme. That the Church must 
retain predominant influence in the education of the youth goes with- 
out saying. But that influence can also be assured by means other 
than on the basis of uniformed organizations engaging in sports. We 
in Germany are convinced that it is just by abandoning these external 
forms that better results will be achieved than by the methods which 
were forced upon us as weapons of defense by a liberal age. 

The Holy See, in my opinion, can put the utmost confidence in 
German Catholicism and leave to it, led by its bishops, the devising 
of ways and means of safeguarding Catholic life in the Third Reich. 


2 See documents Nos. 85 and 1385. 
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It would be tragic if the Holy See should decide to let a break occur 
over difficulties regarding some clauses of the Concordat. Such a 
step could only provide grist for the mills of our adversaries. The 
consequence would be that since the Linder have been abolished, their 
concordats would also be declared as not being in force any longer, 
and a juridical vacuum would be the result. Every struggle is bound 
to end in peace. But such a peace would probably never equal the 
juridical position we have now. 

Russia with its hostile attitude toward the development in Germany 
would of course warmly welcome such a break. But the historic 
mission which is assigned to Germany on behalf of Europe would thus 
be undermined if not altogether thwarted by the Church; and yet, the 
Church has the greatest interest in seeing the reorganization of society 
in accordance with its conception brought to completion. 

The Germany of today cannot be understood by those who have 
known her only before the war or before the advent to power of the 
National Socialists. LZven less can she be understood by the antag- 
onistic outside world which derives its information solely from inter- 
national Jewry and through the thousand channels of Freemasonry. 
Germany needs for her historic mission the sympathetic understand- 
ing and the support of the Holy See, just as the Holy Father told 
me in so unforgettable a fashion before conclusion of the Concordat. 
The general situation has not changed since then. It has merely been 
beclouded by isolated developments. Extreme patience and farsight- 
edness are needed on both sides to resolve the situation in the interest 
of the Reich and the Church as well as of Europe as a whole. Far- 
sightedness and patience will be made easier by the confidence which 
the Holy See can place in the faithfulness of German Catholicism, a 
confidence to which it has a well-founded claim. 

With best regards, PaPEN 


No. 384 


7644/B546292 
Lhe British Ambassador in Germany to the Foreign Minister * 


IMMEDIATE Bertin, April 7th 1934. 
No. 117 II Abr. 919. 


Your Excetiency: I have the honour to inform Your Excellency, 
under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, that His Majesty’s Government are seriously 
concerned at the heavy increases in the Navy, Army, and Air estimates 


* In English in the original. 
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published in the Reichsgesetzblatt of the 26th March.2 The figures 
of the total estimates have been published in the Zmes, and are now 
the subject of questions addressed to Sir John Simon in the House 
of Commons, enquiring what is the purpose of the expenditure and 
whether any breach of the Treaty of Versailles is involved or 
intended. 

2. I have accordingly been directed to request Your Excellency 
to be so good as to supply me with detailed information, which is not 
given by the Reichsgesetzblatt, as to the reasons for these increases 
at the present time, in order that Sir John Simon may be in a position 
to reply to the above-mentioned Parliamentary questions. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration.’ 

Eric Purers 


? Cf. document No. 378. Also British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 
375 and footnote 2. 

* A memorandum of Apr. 9 by Neurath reads as follows: 

“At his visit today the English Ambassador mentioned the note concerning 
the increase in our military budget. I thereupon asked Sir Eric Phipps whether 
I should give his hypocritical note the same kind of an answer. Anyway, I told 
him, the Embassy in London had already been instructed on the 5th to provide 
the details necessary for an understanding of our military budget. On the basis 
of the afore-mentioned instruction I explained to the Ambassador the various 
items and promised him, furthermore, to have a written answer given.” 


(1461/494055 ) 
Cf. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. vI, document No. 382, for Phipps’ account 


of this conversation. 
The written reply promised by Neurath was sent on Apr. 11 (7619/H188633-36) 
and is printed in ibid., document No. 388, enclosure. 
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8154/670928-31 
Aide-Mémoire From the British Embassy * 


Beruin, April 9th, 1934. 


As the German Government is no doubt aware, His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs enquired of the 
German Ambassador on the 26th March * whether the German Gov- 
ernment would agree to the publication, in case of need, of the abbre- 
viated record of the proposals made by the Chancellor in the matter 
of disarmament, which was read to Freiherr von Neurath by Mr. Eden 
during the meeting held at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
22nd February. This record runs as follows: 


“Mr. Eden said that he had reported the result of the previous 


1In English in the original. 
2 See document No. 360. 
3? See document No. 276 and footnote 1. 
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day’s conversations‘ to His Majesty’s Government as follows: The 
German Government were ready to accept the United Kingdom 
memorandum as a basis, subject to certain important modifications. 
The German Government found it impossible to wait two years for 
military aircraft. The German Government wished to possess a de- 
fensive air force of short-range machines * from the beginning and 
throughout the period of the convention, the numerical strength of 
such air force to be 30 percent of the combined air forces of Ger- 
many’s neighbours or 50 percent of the metropolitan air forces of 
France, whichever figure was the less. This was without prejudice 
to the result of the air enquiry referred to in the United Kingdom 
memorandum, which would be held as there proposed. As a coun- 
terpart to this request the German Government would be prepared 
to agree to the institution of the new regulations mentioned by the 
Chancellor + to ensure the non-military character of the S. A. and 
S. S., such character to be verified by a system of supervision. They 
were also prepared to postpone disarmament until the end of the fifth 
year of the convention, the measure of disarmament laid down in the 
United Kingdom memorandum to be carried out during the second 
five years of the convention. The other proposals made in the United 
Kingdom memorandum, which would be unaffected by these modifi- 
cations, would of course stand, such, for example, as supervision. 

“Freiherr von Neurath agreed that Mr. Eden’s statement of the 
German position was correct.” 


2. On the 5th April the Counsellor of the German Embassy in 
London informed Mr. Eden that he had referred this inquiry to his 
Government and that although he was unable, in the absence from 
Berlin of the Chancellor and the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
give a final reply, he had ascertained, unoflicially, the views of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs.’ These views, although subject to ap- 
proval, were to the effect that the German Government was not op- 
posed to the publication of the record but wished to point out that 
this record had only been read to Freiherr von Neurath and had at 
the time been intended not for publication, but to serve as a verbal 
record for the information of Mr. Eden’s colleagues. In these cir- 
cumstances the German Government would prefer that the text to 
be published should run as follows: 


* See document No. 273 and footnote 4. 

* Chancellor Hitler made it plain that these machines would be non-bombers 
and on March 22nd German Ambassador, on Chancellor Hitler’s instructions, 
stated by short-range machines were meant machines with a maximum total 
range of 2 hour flight. [Footnote in the original.] 1 

+ The new regulations proposed by the Chancellor to Mr. Eden on February 
21st were as follows: 

1. The §. A. and S. 8S. would possess no arms. 

2. They would undergo no instructions in arms. 

3. They would not be concentrated or be trained in military camps. 

4. They would not be commanded or instructed either directly or indirectly 
by officers of the regular army. 

5. They would not engage in nor take part in any field exercises. [Footnote 
in the original.] 

*These views had been communicated to the Embassy in London by telephone 
on Apr. 4 (7467/H180640-41) and Apr. 5 (7467/H180666-67 Ve 
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“Mr. Eden said that he had reported the result of the previous day’s 
conversations to His Majesty’s Government as follows: The German 
Government were ready to accept the United Kingdom memorandum 
as a basis, subject to certain important modifications. The German 
Government maintained that it would still prefer complete abolition 
of military and naval aircraft. Should this, however, not be agreed, 
the German Government wished to possess a defensive Air Force of 
short-range machines ¢ from the beginning of the convention, the 
numerical strength of such air force to be 30 percent of the combined 
air forces of Germany’s neighbours or 50 percent of the air forces of 
France, whichever figure was less. This was without prejudice to 
the result of the air enquiry referred to in the United Kingdom 
memorandum, which would be held as there proposed. The German 
Government would be prepared to agree to the institution of new 
regulations mentioned by the Chancellor § to ensure the non-military 
character of the S. A. and S. S., such character to be verified by a 
system of supervision. They were also prepared to postpone dis- 
armament until the end of the fifth year of the convention, the measure 
of disarmament laid down in the United Kingdom memorandum to 
be carried out during the second five years of the convention. The 
other proposals made in the United Kingdom memorandum, which 
would be unaffected by these modifications, would of course stand, 
such, for example, as supervision. 

“Freiherr von Neurath agreed that Mr. Eden’s statement of the 
German position was correct.” 


3. His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to modify the 
original record reproduced above by omitting (1) the words “As a 
counterpart to this request” and (2) all the words in the first footnote 
after “non-bombers”. The other three amendments proposed by Prince 
Bismarck make changes in the substance of Mr. Eden’s remarks and 
His Majesty’s Government could not agree to the publication of an 
inexact version of what Mr. Eden actually said.© Moreover, as the 
German Government will realise, the statements made to Mr. Eden in 
Berlin and summarised by him to Baron von Neurath on the 22nd 


¢ Chancellor Hitler made it plain that these machines would be non-bombers. 
[Footnote in the original.] 

§ The new regulations proposed by the Chancellor to Mr. Eden on February 
21st were as follows: 


1. The S. A. and S. S. would possess no arms. 
2. They would undergo no instructions in arms. 
3. They would not be concentrated or be trained in military camps. 
4. They would not be commanded or instructed either directly or indirectly 
by officers of the regular army. 
5. They would not engage in nor take part in any field exercises. [Footnote 
in the original.] WA ; 
®Tn a covering letter in English to Neurath (3154/670927) transmitting this 
aide-mémoire, the British Ambassador had listed the three unacceptable amend- 
ments proposed by Prince Bismarck as follows: 
1. The insertion of the sentence “the German Government maintain that 
it would still prefer complete abolition of military and naval aircraft.” 
2 The elimination from the third sentence of the words “and through- 
out” between the words “beginning” and “the period of the convention.” 
8. The elimination of the word “metropolitan” before the words “air force 


of France.” 
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February and confirmed by the latter were subsequently used, with 
the permission of the German Government, by Mr. Eden in Rome 
and Paris. Any variation made at this date in the record of these 
statements would at once provoke comment. 


No. 386 


7467/H180692 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, April 9, 1934. 
II Abr. 935. 


In the matter of the controversial points in the memorandum of 
Eden + the Reich Chancellor has stated of his own accord that there: 
had never been a question of a commitment to [a figure of] 30 and 50 
percent for a period of 10 years with regard to air forces. The Eng- 
lish had wanted to give us an air force only after 2 years. He had 
rejected this but expressed his willingness to be contented with 30 and 
50 percent for 5 years. In this context there had never been any men- 
tion of a 10-year period, if only for the reason that the English had 
wished to concede to us in their draft complete equality after 10) 
years. 

There had never been any mention at all of “metropolitan” ? forces, 
only of French air forces. 


BtLtow 
1See document No. 385. 
2In English in the original. 
No. 387 
3154/670926 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 

Bertin, April 9, 1934. 
e. 0. RM 407%. 


The English Ambassador called on me today and by referring to 
the attached letter dated April 91 brought up the matter of Eden’s 
memorandum.? I explained to Sir Eric Phipps that, after consulting 
with the Chancellor * whose recollection about the promises made to 


* See document No. 385 and footnote 6. 

?In a memorandum of Apr. 7 to the Foreign Minister (7467/H180642), Biilow 
referred to the fact that the British Ambassador was expected shortly to come. 
to see Neurath in order to discuss the Eden Memorandum, and he remarked: “A 
yielding to the English wishes would seem to be out of the question in view of 
today’s insolent note regarding the military budget.” 

Cf. document No. 384 and footnote 2. 

* Cf. document No. 386. 
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Mr. Eden in the matter of aircraft was in complete accord with my 
own, I had to insist that the phrase “throughout the period of the 
convention” * would have to be deleted from the Eden memorandum. 
I no longer attached importance to retaining the sentence “the Ger- 
man Government maintain that it would still prefer complete abolition 
of military and naval aircraft.”* As for point 3 of the controversial 
text, I explained to the Ambassador in detail that the French by re- _ 
taining the term “metropolitan” would be able, without committing 
a breach of the convention, to establish as many airdromes and sta- 
tion as many aircraft in their North African possessions as they de- 
sired. For this reason we would have to insist on eliminating the 
word “metropolitan.” The Ambassador then suggested that the word 
“metropolitan” be interpreted in a footnote, as follows: “by metro- 
politan is understood, aircraft possessed by France in France itself 
and in the French North-A frican territories.” 

v. N[euratsH | 


‘In English in the original. Cf. document No. 385. 
5 In English in the original. 


No. 388 


3015/597728 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, April 9, 1934, 
e. o. RM 409, 


The English Ambassador informed me today that the English 
Minister in Kaunas had been directed to give the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment the friendly advice to observe moderation in the Memel ques- 
tion.1 The Ambassador pointed out, however, that mistakes of con- 
siderable consequence had apparently been made by the National 
Socialists, which had given the Lithuanian Government the pretext 
for its action in Memel. I replied to Sir Eric Phipps that possible 
excesses by individual persons still did not give the Lithuanian Govy- 
ernment any right to violate the Memel Statute as it had done. Ger- 
many had not given the Lithuanian Government any cause to assert 
that a Putsch had been intended. In conclusion I requested the Am- 
bassador to suggest to his Government, that, as a guaranteeing Power, 


it should observe events in Memel very closely. 
yv. N[zvratTu} 


1 See document No. 348 and footnote 2. 
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No. 389 


3086/617454 ; 
3086/617459-63 


Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Aprit 9 [1934]. 


[For the] Foreign Minister. 

Enclosed is a memorandum on the Austrian question. 

For understandable reasons it is not clearly stated in this [memoran- 
dum] that the important thing now is to break off the struggle with 
honor and without making sacrifices to third parties. 

This again requires that conditions capable of being fulfilled be 
laid down for the return to normal and that we contribute unobtru- 
sively to the fulfillment of these conditions. 

Only the Reich Chancellor can settle the question of how to dis- 
tinguish between the (former) Nazi party and the (future) Nazi 
movement in Austria, what guarantees for the continued existence 
of the Austrian Nazi movement can be demanded, and how the (in- 
dispensable) dividing line between the German and the Austrian party 
is to be drawn. 

All the other questions we can probably settle ourselves in time (to- 
gether with Habicht). 


BtLow 


[Enclosure]* 
FourtHer Poritican HANDLING OF THE AUSTRIAN QUESTION 


In the event of a conference between the Reich Chancellor and 
Mussolini, the Austrian question will undoubtedly be the main subject 
of discussion from a political point of view. It is therefore urgently 
desirable to get clear now what our ultimate aim in the Austrian 
question is to be. Only then will it be possible to act correctly and 
systematically, both in the event of the conversation with Mussolini 
and in direct relations with the present Austrian Government. 

In view of the present general situation in international politics 
and all previous experience, it is presumably clear that Germany is 
not in a position now to put through internationally a solution to the 


*The purpose of this memorandum is to be found in the following minute 
of Apr. 9 from Biilow to Képke: 


“Tomorrow the Reich Chancellor is going to discuss the Austrian question 
with the Foreign Minister and other interested members of the Reich Govern- 
ment with a view to a clarification of objectives. The Foreign Minister requests 
& memorandum on this matter.” (1574/381253) 


For a memorandum of the meeting of Apr. 10 referred to in this minute, see 
document No. 398. 


rr 
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Austrian question in the German sense. By solution in the German 
sense is meant not only the direct achievement of Anschluss, but even 
Gleichschaltung (in the Danzig pattern). All German attempts in 
this direction will founder on the solid opposition of all the European 
Great Powers and the Little Entente. They will, moreover, have 
the serious result of complicating and confusing also all other im- — 
portant political problems, particularly the disarmament question, 
to our disadvantage, since the otherwise rather clear alignment would 
be thrown into disarray. In particular, one would have to expect 
a strengthening of the tendencies toward an Italian-French under- 
standing leading to positive results that could not be undone again. 
Altogether the result would be that the opposition to National So- 
cialism abroad, which has thus far been confined to sentiment, will 
assume politically more serious forms. 

On the other hand, we must avoid the danger of now being held 
to new commitments of any kind in our Austrian policy. How close 
these dangers are is shown by the Tripartite Pact of Rome.? Not 
only Mussolini, but also France and the Little Entente, will take 
every opportunity for obtaining binding statements from the Ger- 
man Government. These would be dangerous even if, to be sure, 
they did not formally contain an explicit renunciation of Anschluss, 
but were approximately to the effect that German policy did not aim 
at achieving Anschluss. This, too, would be a commitment that 
would have extremely unfavorable consequences for Germany inter- 
nationally. It would be substantially a recognition of the basic con- 
cept of the Geneva Protocol of 1922,3 which M. BeneS only recently 
termed the Magna Charta of Austria.* 

In these circumstances we shall have to take the position that in 
the Austrian question we want nothing except that natural political 
developments should continue to be given free play. We can, for 
our part, calmly renounce all militant methods in the sense of 
Anschluss or Gleichschaliung, but we must naturally demand that 
all other governments conduct themselves accordingly. If natural 
developments are actually not influenced by political machinations, 
we may expect with certainty that these developments will ultimately 
go our way. This is a position, moreover, to which no valid objec- 
tion can be raised by any other government. We can promise, there- 
fore, to let developments in the Austrian question take their course 
and we need only demand that other powers do not disturb the natural 


development either. 
2 See document No. 332. 


8 League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. x11, p. 385. 
: Seienionta to this effect were made in the address before the Czechoslovak 


Parliament delivered by BeneS on Mar. 21. See document No. 3881, footnote 4. 
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If this objective is accepted, it follows that it would be advisable 
as soon as possible—that is, as soon as internal governmental condi- 
tions in Austria permit—to liquidate the present controversy directly 
with Austria. To be sure, it will be necessary in this respect first 
to await a further clarification of the internal political balance of 
power in Austria. It would be extremely important, however, to be 
able to effect the liquidation directly with Austria, or at least to get it 
under way before there is a discussion with Mussolini on the Austrian 
question. For it would be desirable neither for the cause nor for our 
political prestige if the almost inevitable impression were created that 
the liquidation of the German-Austrian controversy had come about 
only as a result of the conference, that is, under Italian pressure. 

As soon as it is clear who the person in Vienna is who is in a position 
to negotiate, it would be a question of entering into discussions with 
him on the principal topics. The following points would be involved: 


1. Clarification of the relationship of the National Socialist move- 
ment in Germany to the movement in Austria itself. Austria would 
have to grant complete freedom of development to the latter move- 
ment, while we could promise that the movement in Germany would 
no longer exert a direct influence of any kind on the movement in 
Austria. Such a solution would not become pointless, because all 
parties as such in Austria remain definitively banned. 

2. Removal of the restrictions on tourist traffic on both sides. The 
abolition of the 1,000-mark restriction would have for us the great ad- 
vantage that we would again be able to exert far more influence on 
the entire political and economic life in Austria than at present. On 
the Austrian side, to be sure, assurances would have to be furnished 
that the German National Socialists traveling to Austria would really 
be left undisturbed. 

3. Repeal of the ban on newspapers; stopping of the mutual propa- 
ganda war in the press and radio. 

4. Question of the future composition of the Austrian Government, 
with the personal participation of the Austrian National Socialists. 

_5. Mutual amnesty for the political offenses committed in connec- 
tion with the German-Austrian conflict; restoration of citizenship to 
Austrians who had been deprived of it. 

6. Assurance that the Austrian Government will, in accordance 

with the foregoing, make no commitments that might influence the 


natural political development of the Austrian problem to our 
detriment. 
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No. 390 


6610/E497824-30 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


By Courier Brruin, April 9, 1934. 
TODAY IV Ru. 1711 I? 

With reference to your telegrams Nos. 63, 64, and 71.2 

I. Please inform M. Litvinov as follows: 

If M. Litvinov and also the Soviet Government as such—to judge 
by the remarks of Krestinsky and M. Voroshilov—now desire to do 
something concrete for the purpose of restoring an atmosphere of 
trust between Germany and the Soviet Union, we can of course only 
welcome this with satisfaction. We have at every opportunity 
clearly emphasized our own desires in this direction, and we there- 
fore did not understand, and at the same time deplored, the fact that 
in his well-known speech of December 28 [29], 1933,‘ and in his im- 
portant conversations with you on January 4° of this year M. Lit- 
vinov gave expression to such a negative attitude filled with open 
distrust. We are sorry to state that the means now proposed by M. 
Litvinov for achieving the objectives mentioned by him do not ap- 
pear to be appropriate for a number of reasons. 

It is a conspicuous fact that M. Litvinov approaches us with a 
scheme for guaranteeing the integrity of the Baltic States which, as 
is generally known, he recently pursued in common with the Polish 
Government. The general public widely interpreted this Russo- 
Polish initiative as a political action pointed against Germany. 
While we have not been informed authoritatively how this project 
has developed in detail or whether it is still being pursued, we do feel 
somewhat surprised that the Soviet Government would now like to 
see this plan materialize in the form of a German-Russian pact. 
Even leaving aside all earlier aspects and also the question as to the 
attitude which the Baltic States themselves have taken or would take 
on this project, we feel that the proposal lacks any practical political 
basis. If the German and Soviet Russian Governments, in order to 
improve their relations, were to enter into a special treaty obligation 


x i jon was drafted as a telegram but sent by courier. 

4 Soria Mat of Apr. 9 (6610/E497831) copies of document No. 362 and of 
the document here printed were sent to Warsaw for information. Under Ang. 
III also of Apr. 9 (6610/E497832-33) copies of the documents sent to Warsaw 
and a memorandum of Apr. 6 by Meyer on the background of the proposals 
(6610/E497811-15) were sent to the Missions in Kaunas, Riga, Tallinn, and 
Helsinki. Under Ang. IV (6610/E497820) copies of the enclosures to Ang. Ill 
were sent to the Embassies in London, Paris, and Rome. In each case it was 
laid down that notification of the Governments concerned was only to take place 
after further instructions. 

Documents Nos. 362, 364, and 375. 

4See document No. 161, footnote 2. 

5 See document No. 163. 
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with respect to the independence and integrity of the Baltic States, 
the implication is that without such a specific commitment this inde- 
pendence and integrity could be threatened by one of the contracting 
parties. The German Government does not believe that such a threat 
is to be expected from Soviet Russia; obviously, however, it likewise 
cannot permit intentions and possibilities of this sort to be in any way 
imputed to it. The guiding principles of German policy in the East 
have been expounded by the Reich Chancellor on a great many occa- 
sions publicly and with great clarity, and it is up to us vigorously 
to refute any attempt to throw doubt on the sincerity of this policy. 

If, however, the possibility of a threat to the Baltic States from 
Germany and the Soviet Union is thus eliminated, there then remains 
as the real motive for the proposed pact only the possibility that the 
independence and integrity of these states could be threatened by a 
third power. Such a premise, too, in the opinion of the German 
Government, is without any foundation. Thus the German Govern- 
ment is unable to visualize what reasons Germany or the Soviet 
Union could have for assuming the part of protecting powers of the 
Baltic States. 

Since, then, in the view of the German Government, the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Baltic States are in no way threatened, it 
sees no occasion for concluding a special treaty with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the guarantee of these states. 

The Soviet Government, after an objective appraisal of these con- 
siderations, will easily be able to conclude that the formula it pro- 
poses for improving German-Soviet relations is not a practical one. 
If, as I would like to hope, the Soviet Government pursues its desire 
to restore relations of trust and confidence, another way for this 
will have to be sought and also can be found. There does not seem 
to us to be a matter which could be made the subject of a new 
political accord, however, since all political questions which are 
properly susceptible to settlement under a formal treaty appear 
to be fully covered by existing treaties, notably the Berlin Treaty. 
Nor should we overlook the fact that it was the new German Govern- 
ment which ratified the extension of the Berlin Treaty * and thus 
in all formality endorsed this accord and the political principles 
on which it is based. As far as we can see, the only thing which 
may have brought on the regrettable coolness in German-Soviet rela- 
tions is the attitude of the Soviet Government to the National So- 
cialist regime in Germany. We can therefore only reiterate our 
firm conviction that the differences between the internal systems of 
the two countries need not affect their international relations. To 
develop these relations fruitfully is in the last analysis a matter of 
political decision. No actual] questions in the field of foreign policy 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 212. 
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stand in the way of such a decision; on the contrary, numerous com- 

mon interests of the two countries point in this direction. Therefore 
what matters is to build, not upon illusory negative” formulations, but 
upon the natural and positive basis of the Berlin Treaty. 

II. In connection with the above answer, please ask the Govern- 
ment there whether it has informed any other governments, in par- 
ticular the governments of the Baltic States themselves, or of 
Poland, about its proposal in any way. We must make it a point not 
to let misconceptions arise in the minds of other governments about 
the German attitude to the Russian proposal, and we must therefore 
for our part reserve the right to communicate our attitude to other 
governments. Even newspaper stories, such as appeared in Jzvestia 
on March 30 and April 5, can lead to all sorts of undesirable specula- 
tions. 

Ii. For your information I should like to add the following: 

I am anxious that you communicate the above views to the Govern- 
ment there as precisely as possible, and therefore suggest that you 
read off the explanations under section I. A carefully formulated 
reply is especially important because there is reason to expect that we 
will under certain conditions have to communicate it in the same form 
to the public or at least to the governments of the Baltic States and 
Poland. In drafting this reply, we have purposely avoided any 
mention of the Memel question which you raised. Your point is 
well taken as such; however, the Soviets could easily exploit it to 
contend that we are trying to retain a free hand in the Memel region. 

I am in accord with you as far as judging the importance of Litvi- 
nov’s proposal is concerned, and I also think it possible that the pro- 
posal was not made solely to place us in an embarrassing position. But 
this does not alter the necessity for rejecting the proposal with all 
firmness and candor. In view of the entire political situation and the 
whole framework of the plan its acceptance would imply the frank 
admission that German National Socialism is menacing the Baltic 
countries or the integrity of the Soviet Union. On the other hand 
such a pact would create permanent commitments to the Soviet Union 
in respect to our policy toward the Baltic States, and these ties may 
turn out in the future to be of unforeseen consequence. We have given 
thought to the idea you bring up at the close of your telegram No. 71° 
about the possibility of defining more closely or supplementing the 
Berlin Treaty, but our conclusions in this case, too, are negative. 
What particularly appears to us to be impossible is to make any 
political agreements with the Soviet Union affecting our neighbors to 
the East. For example, an obligation to consult the Soviet Govern- 


™On the text a line has been drawn through the words “illusory negative” and 
the word “artificial” has been inserted. Cf. document No. 398. 
® Document No. 375. 
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ment on every political measure affecting the neighboring states would 
rob our Eastern policy, notably as regards Poland, of all freedom of 


action. 
vy. NEURATH 


No. 391 


6610/1497782-83 
State Secretary Bilow to Ambassador Nadoiny* 


IMMEDIATE [Berxin, April 9, 1934].? 
Sent April 10. 


Dear Napvotny: Many thanks for your letter. 

Since our reply to Litvinov’s proposal had to be negative,‘ we did not 
want to bring you to Berlin beforehand. You did not reject the pro- 
posal outright at the time, so it would have easily looked as though you 
had journeyed to Berlin in order to argue for its acceptance, but with- 
out accomplishing your purpose. We wanted to spare you that. 

Depending on how the Russians react to our reply, we shall summon 
you immediately or shortly thereafter. 

Yours, ete. BtLow 


*The text of this letter was sent in code. 
*The draft is initialed by Btilow, Apr. 9. 
* Document No. 382. 

“See document No. 390. 


No. 392 


7466/H178665 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in France 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Bertin, April 10, 1984—8:15 p. m. 


TOP SECRET IT Abr. 943. 
No. 182 


For the Ambassador. 
For personal information only. 


The Reich Chancellor has instructed Ribbentrop to invite Barthou 
to visit Berlin.? 


BtLow 


>No specific document has been found indicating precisely when such an invita- 
tion was issued and what the French reaction was. It is likely that Ribbentrop 
brought up the matter during one of his earlier visits to Paris to which reference 
is made in documents Nos, 301, 314, and 343. In a subsequent conversation with 
Barthou on June 16, Ribbentrop mentioned having suggested in March a meeting 


between Hitler and Barthou. See vol. mz of this series, document No. 31, en- 
closure 1. 
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No. 393 


3086/617465-68 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


TOP SECRET Berrutn, April 10, 1934. 


Today’s conference with the Reich Chancellor, in which the Foreign 
Minister, Herr von Blomberg, Herr von Hassell, and I participated, 
brought no decision in the question of a possible meeting between the 
Reich Chancellor and Mussolini. Rather, it was decided to await the 
return of Herr von Papen in order to learn more from him about the 
result of his conversation with Mussolini Herr von Papen is ex- 
pected back on April 16. 

The Reich Chancellor stated during the conference that in solving 
the disarmament question there were essentially only three possibili- 
ties, one of which, to intimidate Germany by the former methods and 
force her to give up her demands in the field of armaments, was 
practically eliminated. He was entirely prepared to discuss openly 
with Mussolini the other two possibilities, namely an understanding 
on German rearmament and the disarmament of the others by way of 
a convention or tacit toleration of German rearmament; or a warlike 
prevention of German rearmament with all its consequences. He 
would explain to him, if such a conversation should come about, that 
neither Italy nor England could have an interest in letting Germany 
be defeated by France, with the result of watching the latter exercise 
supremacy in Europe. 

Herr von Hassell explained that such a conversation could be very 
useful. 

The Reich Chancellor remarked that he could carry on this dis- 
armament conversation at any time, now as well as later. 

It was different with the other questions. The three other points 
of the program drawn up by Herr von Papen were in reality only one 
single point, namely Austria. The Reich Chancellor stated that he 
was entirely disinterested in Austria, politically and economically. 
Politically, the significance of a country was expressed exclusively by 
its armed forces. Theoretically, it was possible to rearm Austria and 
thus increase the strength of Germany. However, this Austrian posi- 
tion would always remain an entirely unreliable factor, and it would 
be senseless to undertake such investments at a time when we were not 
even in a position to exhaust our own armament possibilities. Accord- 
ing to the example set by the French with regard to Russia in the pre- 
war period, with regard to Poland and the Little Entente in the 
postwar period, the sums which we would have to invest for armament 


1See document No. 377. 
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purposes in Austria in order to strengthen Austria as a political factor 
would be invested to better purpose in Germany herself. Economi- 
cally, too, Austria had no interest for him. It would not be difficult 
to make good elsewhere the commercial losses that we might suffer in 
Austria if we placed in other countries our purchases and orders that 
we transacted today in Austria. He was not thinking at all of lifting 
the 1000-mark blockade,? for the tourist trade played a tremen- 
dous role in southern Germany, particularly in areas in which it was 
not possible to prime the economy in other ways. He was quite ready 
to write Austria off for years to come and hand her over to economic 
fertilization by Italy; this in any case could not get very far and was 
basically only a hopeless attempt to revive the ports of Trieste and 
Fiume. But he was not willing to give the Italian Chief of Govern- 
ment such a statement of disinterestedness in precise wording, not to 
mention in writing. 

Herr von Hassell explained that the statement of the reasons for 
German disinterestedness in Austria would pacify Italy to a large 
extent, since the Italians, particularly Mussolini himself, because of 
the lessons of their own history, always proceeded from the assump- 
tion that the unification of Germany and Austria was an immediate 
aim of our policy. 

The Foreign Minister and I argued that the conversation about 
Austria could by no means be concluded with an explanation of the 
German views and intentions in regard to Austria. Mussolini would 
immediately recognize the Greek gift and demand of us that we par- 
ticipate in the economic assistance to Austria or, if we refused this, 
take part in the economic development of the Southeast including 
Austria. If we also refused this, then the conversation would have to 
close on a note of disharmony. 

The Reich Chancellor also mentioned in this connection that the 
plan of a meeting of Mussolini with the Reich Chancellor was already 
known in the Foreign Ministry in Vienna and was being celebrated 
there as a success by Dollfuss. 

At the beginning the Foreign Minister had explained the reasons 
why such a meeting should take place only after May 15. The Reich 
Chancellor did not express an opinion on this but reserved a decision 
until after conferring with Herr von Papen. Herr von Blomberg 
spoke in favor of the meeting for general reasons, for it was abnormal 
and unhealthy for two leader types such as Hitler and Mussolini not 
to have a personal meeting. Herr von Hassell stated on this point 
that the Italian Foreign Ministry was in favor of postponing the 
visit because such a meeting did not suit the anti-German tendency 
in the Ministry. 

BtLow 


* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 262. 
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No. 394 


8668/E606731 
Memorandum by the Director of Department II 


Bertin, April 10, 1934. 
IT Oe. 964. 


The Austrian Chargé d’Affaires handed over today the attached 
note * concerning a number of alleged frontier violations on the Ger- 
man-Austrian frontier. Counselor Seeman supplemented the com- 
munication by indicating that, in addition to the individual incidents 
set forth in the note, members of the Austrian Legion had also been 
continually observed on the frontier. Austrian Legionnaires had been 
used for a considerable time as patrols and for frontier control. It 
was perfectly obvious from their uniforms that they actually were 
Austrian Legionnaires. In addition, two Austrian Legionnaires had 
just recently been arrested; the details were set forth on page 2 of 
the note. All this appears to be irreconcilable with the assurances ? 
given to the Austrian Government that the Austrian Legion was 
being removed from the frontier districts and taken to various camps 
in central and northern Bavaria.? The Legation was instructed to 
protest these incidents and to seek redress. Herr Seeman noted in this 
connection that his Government had so far not allowed the Austrian 
press to touch upon the various cases which were the subject of com- 
plaint so as not to make their settlement difficult because of public 
discussion and criticism. 

Kopre 


7Not printed (8668/E606732-42). 

2? Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “?” 

% Cf. the enclosure to document No. 188. In the reply to the earlier Austrian 
protest regarding camps of the Austrian Legion (Hditors’ Note, p. 442), the 
German Government had stated that, “as the Austrian Government is aware, 
the camp at Lechfeld has been completely evacuated and the Austrian refugees 
divided up among various places, some of which, such as Weiden, lie a con- 
siderable distance from the Austrian frontier. There can therefore be no ques- 
tion of any concentration on the frontier.” 

See, further, document No. 462. 


No. 395 


5747/H03500-501 ; 
5747/H03504—05 


Memorandum by the Director of Department IIT 


Berutn, April 10, 1934. 
III A 1173. 


The American Chargé d’Affaires called on me today and handed 
me the enclosed aide-mémoire. He added nothing to this orally and 
obviously felt himself that this step was embarrassing for him. 
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I read the aide-mémoire through in the presence of Mr. White and 
then told him as my personal opinion that, with such an attitude 
on the part of the American Government, things would not get better. 
The Foreign Minister had at the time found it necessary to summon 
the American Ambassador because we had news of the impending 
mock trial affair in New York, and he had called his attention not 
only to the mock trial affair, but at the same time also to many other 
cases of inflammatory agitation against Germany in the United 
States.1 To us relations between Germany and the United States 
were a very serious and important matter, and it was natural that 
in all cases where a threat to these relations existed or had already 
occurred through actions by Americans, we should speak frankly 
with the responsible American authorities and request them to 
get their Government to use the influence which it undoubtedly 
possesses. It seemed to me most regrettable that the Government in 
Washington, instead of recognizing this frank and honest intention 
and reacting to it in a friendly way, replied to us with such an aide- 
mémoire. 

Herewith respectfully submitted to the Foreign Minister through 
the State Secretary. 

Dirck HOFF 


[Enclosure] 


Berit, April 10, 1934. 
AmweE-MEMOIRE 2 


Mr. J. C. White, American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, called to- 
day at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and informed Dr. Dieckhoff 
of the following: 

The aide-mémoire which was handed to the American Ambassador 
at the German Foreign Office on March 5, 1934, expressed in a tone 
of asperity unusual in a diplomatic communication, * the displeasure 
of the German Government at certain expressions of American public 
opinion. This, it would seem, requires no reply, since the Government 
of the Reich clearly sets forth in the first paragraph its realization 
that the free expression of public opinion is a fundamental right in the 
United States. Moreover, it is well known that the free exercise of 
religion, the freedom of speech and of the press, and the right of 
peaceable assembly, are not only guaranteed to our citizens by the 
Constitution of the United States, but are beliefs deep-seated in the 


pee document No. 297 and footnote 2. 
In English in the original. For the background of this United States aide- 


mémoire, see Foreign Relations of the United States 193 ol 
* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting : “?” FD GR Peat eae 
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political consciousness of the American people. It is noted, however, 
that the remainder of the aide-mémoire is made up of the citation of 
instances in which the German Government feels that these principles 
should have been disregarded. It appears, therefore, that the points 
of view of the two Governments, with respect to the issues of free 
speech and assembly, are irreconcilable, and that any discussion of 
this difference could not improve relations which the United States 
Government desires to preserve on as friendly a basis as the common 
interest of the two peoples demands. 


No. 396 


6610/H497836-37 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Moscow, April 12, 19834—1:25 a. m. 
No. 84 of April 11 Received April 12—3:20 a. m. 
IV Ru. 1755. 


With reference to your instruction IV Ru. 1711 of April 9.1 

Because of a holiday and [his] state of health, I do not expect to be 
able to see Litvinov before Saturday.” In the meantime I would like 
to point out one further item which may call for supplementary 
instructions. 

Litvinov will hardly be able to muster any cogent arguments against 
our succinct reasons for rejecting the proposed Baltic pact (section I 
of the instruction). Proceeding as in section II will further take all 
the wind out of his sails as far as propaganda use of our rejection is 
concerned. 

As regards the desire for restoring relations of trust between Ger- 
many and Russia, which according to his statements is the primary 
objective of his proposal, and which your instruction also presupposes 
and shares: our reply states that another way to achieve this must be 
sought and found, and that what matters is not to build on illusory 
negative formulations but on the natural and positive basis of the 
Berlin Treaty. In view of the importance of Litvinov’s initiative 
which you, too, recognize, the question arises whether we could not 
formulate our answer in a somewhat more concrete manner. Since the 
reason for the present unsatisfactory relationship is the fact that the 
Berlin Treaty is not being applied, it seems obvious that we should not 
be satisfied with a mere reference to it, but should now for our part 


1Document No. 390. 
*i. e., Apr. 14. 
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suggest making use of the means provided for in article 1° and to 
remove the obstacles to a restoration of good relations by way of 
official talks. If a joint declaration should issue from such talks, 
documenting the mutual desire for good relations, ruling out hostile 
agitation, and expressing the premise that differences of regime should 
not stand in the way of this, it would be a long step toward eliminating 
the tension. In the event that Litvinov did intend primarily to put 
us in an embarrassing position with his proposal, the above-suggested 
course would produce the opposite result. If you, however, do not 
consider it correct for us to make such a counterproposal, then we 
could at least add at the close of section I the following addendum: 
Any proposals of the Soviet Government in this respect will be 
gladly received and sympathetically explored by us. 
NaApDOLNY 


* Article 1 of the Berlin Treaty provided that the Governments of Germany 
and the Soviet Union should maintain friendly contacts in order to bring about 
agreement on all questions of a political and economic nature affecting their two 
countries. 


No. 397 


7894/H572465-67 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Beri, April 12, 1934—8: 50 p. m. 
No. 104 zu II SG 17371 [Ang.] L. 


With reference to your telegram No. 79.1 

The method proposed by Aloisi undoubtedly with the best of inten- 
tions, to guarantee a free vote by simultaneous German and French 
declarations, does not appear practical to us, and he evidently has 
not thought it out carefully. In substance this declaration would 
amount to an amnesty for the future. Manifestly, declarations of 
this type make no sense. The German Government could not pos- 
sibly state in advance that it was willing to protect all Saar Germans 
voting against Germany from harmful consequences. It could do so 
after the plebiscite, but it could not, as an interested government, pro- 
claim this in advance. A declaration of this kind could only emanate 
from a third party, i. e., the League of Nations, announcing perhaps 
that it would press for such an amnesty at the proper time. Naturally, 
we, for our part, cannot make a proposal to this effect either. 

Nor could these basic objections be overcome by linking the dec- 
laration proposed by Aloisi with a statement about dispensing with 


II SG 1737: Document No. 365. 
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an international plebiscite police force. The French would reject 
the latter statement, and rightly so, by pointing out that sole juris- 
diction rests with the League of Nations or the Saar Government. 

The German declaration which Aloisi proposed in the first place 
is obsolete, as the Vice Chancellor has already emphasized. The 
newly formed German Front is making every effort to nip any at- 
tempt at violence in the bud. A declaration by the Reich Chancellor 


would therefore be superfluous and moreover should be avoided in 


consideration of the formal independence of political organizations 

in the Saar. Still, we would be willing, if Aloisi insists, to exert 

our influence upon the organizations in question, in accordance with 
his suggestion.? 

Btitow 

* The following minute is found on the Foreign Ministry copy of this document: 

A reply to the telegram from Rome was postponed on the ground that it 


seemed appropriate to discuss the matter with Ambassador Hassell during his 
presence in Berlin. This was done in the last few days.” 


No. 398 


6610/H497839-40 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berutn, April 12, 1934.3 
No. 63 [zu] IV Ru. 1755.2 


With reference to your telegram No. 84.? 
1. I agree to your adding at the close of section I of the instruc- 


tion of April 9 * the following two sentences: 


“This treaty provides that the two Governments shall maintain 
friendly contact with each other in order to bring about agreement 
on all questions of a political or economic nature affecting their two 
countries. The German Government is prepared, in accordance with 
the agreement, to discuss with the Government of the USSR the 
restoration of relations of trust and confidence which would benefit 


both countries.” 


This wording seems more practical to me than the alternative 
wording which you suggested at the end of your telegram, because 
the latter could easily induce the Soviet Government to make formal 
treaty proposals which we would then again have to reject. 

2. Further, I agree, in accordance with your suggestion by telephone, 
to changing the phraseology at the close of section I of the instruc- 


1The hour of dispatch is illegible. 
2TV Ru. 1755: Document No. 396. 
* Document No. 390. 
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tion of April 9 which reads “upon illusory negative formulations” to 


read “upon artificial formulations.” 4 
v. NEURATH 


‘The addressees of Ang. II-IV of instruction IV Ru. 1711 (see document No. 
390, footnote 2) were informed of these amendments by Meyer’s circular tele- 
gram e. o. [V Ru. 1777 of Apr. 13 (6610/H497841-42). 


No. 399 


7467/H180781 ; 
7467 /H180733-35 


Memorandum by the Director of Department III 


Beruin, April 14, 1934. 
II Abr. 1002. 


Today the English Counselor of Embassy* called and communi- 
cated the following: 

The British Government will no longer insist on publishing Eden’s 
memorandum in the projected White Book.? It desired, however, 
to include in the White Book a statement of the German Govern- 
ment’s position. The British Ambassador therefore requested that he 
be given an opportunity to discuss this matter with the Foreign Min- 
ister, if possible, on Monday next. Mr. Newton transmitted the draft 
of a statement ‘ and of a brief exchange of notes.® 

Herewith respectfully submitted through the State Secretary to 
the Foreign Minister. 

DirxcKHOoFF 


[Enclosure] ° 


The German Government are ready to accept the United Kingdom 
memorandum of January 29th 7 as the basis of a Convention subject to 
certain important modifications. The German Government find it im- 
possible to wait two years for military aircraft. They wish to possess 
a defensive air force of short range machines, not including bombing 


1 Basil C. Newton. 

7See documents Nos. 385 and 387. 

*See document No. 402. 

“Infra. 

* Not printed (7467/H180752). 

*This draft statement is in English in the original. It was accompanied by 
a brief cover note, also in English, stating the purpose for which it was re- 
quired (7467/H180732). A copy of this cover note in the Foreign Minister’s 
file bears a marginal note in an unidentified handwriting: “Transmitted by the 
English Government on April 14, 1934, so that our agreement may be expressed ; 
returned to the Ambassador with corrections in red on April 16.” (3154/670948) 

Copies of the British statement with handwritten corrections in English have 
been found in the Foreign Minister’s file (3154/670949-50, 670953-54) and in the 
working file of Department II (7467/H180736-87). These alterations are noted 
in footnotes 8, 9, 10, 12, and 18. and the amended version was subsequently pub- 
lished ; see also document No. 402 and footnote 5 thereto. 

™See document No. 228 and footnote 2. 
as oe last 3 ae ahs deleted on the amended copies (see footnote 6) and 

e following substitution is made in handwriting: “fo: } if 
pies ae dwriting: “for appropriate means of 
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aeroplanes, from the beginning of the Convention, the numerical 
strength of which would not exceed 30 percent of the combined air 
forces of Germany’s neighbours or 50 percent of the military aircraft 
possessed by France in France itself and in French North African 
territories, whichever figure was less. This claim the German Gov- 
ernment make without prejudice to the result of the air enquiry 
proposed in the United Kingdom memorandum, which would be 
held as proposed therein.® Germany does not ask for higher numbers 
of military aircraft than these during the first five years of a ten- 
year convention, but after those five years she claims that the necessary 
reductions and increases should be made so that she should attain full 
‘equality of numbers with the principal air powers at the end of a ten- 
year convention. The German Government would be prepared to 
agree ?° to the institution of the new regulations mentioned by the 
German Chancellor to Mr. Eden on February 21st to ensure the non- 
military character of the S. A. and S. S. such character to be verified 
by a system of supervision.“ These regulations would provide that 
the S. A. and S. S. would (1) possess no arms (2) receive no instruc- 
tion in arms (38) not be concentrated or trained in military camps 
(4) not be directly or indirectly commanded or instructed by officers 
of the regular army (5) not engage in or take part in field exercises. 
The German Government are also prepared to agree to postpone the 
reduction of armaments of other Powers until the end of the fifth 
year of the Convention, the measure of disarmament laid down in 
the United Kingdom memorandum being carried out during the 
second 5 years of the Convention. All the other proposals made in 
the United Kingdom memorandum, which would be unaffected by 
these modifications, such for example as supervision, are accepted 
by the German Government. The German Government [recognise 
all obligations which Germany has undertaken of her own free-will 
and] ?? continue to recognise the Treaties of Locarno. They consider 
that Germany’s return to the League [must be subject to]?* the solu- 
tion of the question of disarmament and above all of their equality of 
rights.4 


*Insertion in handwriting after “therein” on the amended copies (see foot- 
note 6) : “and which should at least abolish bombers.” 

*”Tnsertion in handwriting after ‘agree’ on the amended copies (see footnote 
6) : “on the basis of reciprocity.” 

11 Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting on the copy printed: “for all states”. 

12 The passage in brackets is deleted on the amended copies. (See footnote 6.) 

18 On the amended copies (see footnote 6) the passage in brackets is deleted and 
the following is substituted in handwriting: “can only be dealt with after.” 

14 Minute by Biilow: “Immediate. To II Abr. with the request for comment and 
that it be submitted again by Monday morning (for Foreign Minister). I do not 
like the tone of the statement. It does not reflect the friendly spirit of the dis- 
cussion, puts the emphasis on our demands, and places them in the foreground. 
Furthermore, it applies the paramilitary prohibitions only to the SA and SS, 
instead of extending them to all countries. Lastly, the League of Nations ques- 
tion is incorrectly formulated; there is no mention of the idea that the League 
of Nations question can be dealt with or, as the case may be, negotiated only as 
a matter separate from disarmament (and subsequent to it; this, however, 
isstated). Biilow, Apr. 14.” 
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No. 400 
7894/H572496-99 
Note by the Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for the 
Saar Territory 


Rome, April 14, 1934. 
IIT SG 2095. 


Recorp or Topay’s CoNvERSATION WitH Baron ALOISI 


I took advantage of my stay in Rome to talk with Baron Aloisi about 
the note regarding the “German Front” which President Knox ad- 
dressed a few days ago to the League of Nations Council. In view of 
the meeting of the Committee of Three here the day after tomorrow, he 
would like to receive from me some further information on the actual 
situation within the German Front. I explained to him again the 
political developments in the Saar Territory during the past 2 years, 
and I emphasized that the German Front in all circumstances must 
claim for itself the same rights that are accorded to every political 
party. To avoid any semblance of coercion on the Saar inhabitants, 
President Knox was even told during a conference that there would be 
no personal solicitation, and that members would be solicited solely 
through the impersonal method afforded by newspapers. It was to- 
tally incomprehensible that President Knox could raise objections to 
such a method. The German Government would reject his protest in 
the sharpest of terms. : 

Baron Aloisi felt that the entire note was not very important. 
Knox’s attitude toward the Saar question was well known. However, 
he [Aloisi] would take the opportunity to inform the Committee of 
Three of my views. 

Aloisi then asked me about the position of the Government on the 
idea he had proposed about a joint declaration regarding reprisals 
against persons and property after the plebiscite. I replied that the 
Reich Government had little inclination for issuing such a declaration, 
taking the position that the plebiscite involved almost exclusively Ger- 
man citizens whereas a similar French declaration would have only 
academic value. Aloisi then handed me a telegram just received from 
his Ambassador in Paris concerning a talk with Barthou, which said 
about as follows: 


Barthou told him that he could not in any way accept the conclusions 
of the Committee of J urists. Should the Committee of Three approve 
the report of the Committee of J urists, he—Barthou—would oppose 


this report in Geneva on May 14 in every possible manner. What is 
involved here is that portion of the Jurists’ report dealing with the 


* Knox’s note, of Apr. 9, is not printed (M156/M005299-307) . 
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reply to the question raised, to what extent the League of Nations 
was or could be authorized to take steps which would preclude any 
reprisals against property or persons in connection with the plebiscite 
and the transfer of the territory to Germany. 

I asked Aloisi how it was that this report was already known to 
the French Government, to which he replied that the report had ob- 
viously found its way through some Geneva loopholes into the hands 
of the French Government even before the Committee of Three itself 
had received it. When I remarked that Barthou’s intention, as re- 
ported in the telegram, of intervening in Geneva constituted an ex- 
tremely improper way of exerting pressure upon the Committee of 
Three, Aloisi replied that it would just have to be expected that 
France would employ every means to gain time and to delay the 
plebiscite. Upon my request, Aloisi declared himself to be willing 
to let me also see the Jurists’ report. Quickly scanning the point at 
issue, I noted the following: The Committee of Jurists takes the 
view that there were no special provisions in the Versailles Treaty 
about prevention of possible reprisals in the future for the reason 
that the very acceptance of the provisions in the Versailles Treaty 
about the Saar plebiscite implied that the governments concerned 
would acquiesce in the result of such plebiscite. No parallel could 
be drawn to the provisions on Upper Silesia. 

The League of Nations was not a party to the Versailles Treaty and 
for that reason could not, of its own accord, undertake any steps to 
preclude the reprisals in question. On the other hand, each signa- 
tory was entitled to appeal to the League of Nations about violations 
of the Treaty, if following the plebiscite one of the parties were 
found to have committed such infractions of the general spirit of the 
Treaty. Accordingly, it would also be out of the question for the 
Committee of Three to ask the Council to take a measure which would 
constitute a guarantee in advance. 

The French Government, on the other hand, is of the opinion that: 
the free vote expressly guaranteed in the Treaty is not being safe- 
guarded if a binding obligation to refrain from reprisal is lacking 
prior to the plebiscite. "For this reason it will take exception to the 
view of the Committee of Jurists and—as Aloisi thinks—appeal to 
The Hague Court. 

Aloisi believes that this would postpone for several months the fix- 
ing of a final date and of the terms and conditions for the plebiscite, 
this probably being the intention of the French Government. To 
avert this, he again proposed that the Reich Government issue of its 
own accord a declaration such as he had suggested, in order to take 
the wind out of the sails of French delaying tactics. Aloisi asked, if 
it is at all possible, that he be informed of the attitude of the Reich 


455080—59—52 
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Government no later than Tuesday,’ so that he could discuss the matter 
with the Committee of Three then in session. I promised him to place 
the matter before the Reich Chancellor on Monday.’ 

P[aren] 


® Apr. 17. 

*No further record of Papen’s presentation to Hitler has been found. 
From an instruction sent by Képke on Apr. 17 to the Embassies in France and 
Great Britain, the Legation in Switzerland, and the Consulate at Geneva, it 
appears that Papen reported on his conversation with Aloisi in a conference 
held at the Foreign Ministry on Monday, Apr. 16, which was attended by Biilow, 
Koépke, Gaus, and Voigt. Following this conference, Kopke informed Hassell 
of the German position on the matters discussed by Papen and Aloisi in a tele- 
phone instruction of Apr. 16 (7894/E572492-95). The main points of this in- 
struction are repeated in Aloisi’s memorandum printed as an enclosure with 
document No. 428. 


No. 401 


8610/1497843-45 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 86 of April 14 Moscow, April 15, 1934—5: 55 a. m. 
Received April 15—8: 00 a. m. 
IV Ru. 1800. 


With reference to your telegram No. 63.1 

Litvinov, who is still ailing, received me today, and I read our state- 
ment aloud to him.. When I then asked whether other governments 
were informed about the proposal and pointed to articles in Jzvestia 
of March 30 and April 5, he replied that the matter had been discussed 
with no other governments; in his opinion the articles did not con- 
tain any concrete information of any kind. With regard to the mat- 
ter itself, he stated that he was not surprised since he had already 
received information from Khinchuk about our position, but it had 
been interesting to him to hear the reasons for our rejection. He 
saw the whole statement merely as a rejection of his proposal. When 
I pointed out that the Reich Government considered a general clari- 
fication of the German-Russian relationship to be necessary and was 
ready for this, he replied that the proposed agreement was meant to 
represent the first step toward that. When I remarked that there was 
no occasion for it and the agreement could even lead to the assumption 
(which must be definitely refuted) that such an occasion had existed, 
whereas there was really every reason for a general clarification of 
our relations, he said that in the face of the familiar statements of 
Rosenberg and others concerning the importance of the Baltic States 
for Germany there was sufficient occasion for an agreement, and if 


1Document No. 398. 
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our rejection should happen to become known, since after all nothing 
remained secret in the long run, then the appropriate conclusions 
would be drawn from it. Much had already been said by both sides 
about the general German-Russian relationship, but nothing concrete 
had resulted as yet. I thereupon emphasized energetically that if 
the preliminaries should become known the Reich Government would 
not hesitate to publish the statement read to him, and this would 
clearly indicate its intentions and its-good will. Besides, the Baltic 
States had not expressed fears to us, and the Soviet Union was not 
their protective power. But if no clarification of the German- 
Russian relationship had been possible as yet, that was not due to us 
but to the lack of a corresponding desire on the Soviet side. The 
conversation proceeded along these lines for some time. 

Finally Litvinov said that he would think over our reasons. He 
asked that he be left the text so that he could read it once more carefully 
and give it consideration. In these circumstances and considering the 
possibility of publication touched on in the conversation I consid- 
ered it expedient to comply with this request and I left him an in- 
formal copy of section I. He did not on his part speak of a reply, 
and I did not ask for one. But it is possible, of course, that he will 
say something more in a few days. 

In view of this, one should first wait and see whether anything more 
is done on his side. Should this not be the case, then the Litvinov 
proposal would be disposed of until further notice. But in my opin- 
ion we must decide whether it is possible to let relations, which are 
constantly becoming more aggravated, continue in that fashion or 
whether we must undertake something on our side. This would prob- 
ably have to be discussed orally. I shall suggest coming to Berlin for 
this purpose as soon as I am clear about Litvinov’s attitude. 

Napotny 


No. 402 


3154/670955 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minster 


Beriin, April 16, 1934. 
RM 439. 


Today I returned to the English Ambassador the statement which 
he had had delivered here last Saturday,’ with our changes.” With 
reference to the change “and which should at least abolish bombers” * 
the Ambassador remarked that his Government would prefer not to 


1See document No. 399. 
$ See document No. 399 and footnote 6. 


®In English in the original. 
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have this remark of ours in the statement,‘ in view of the position 
which it had taken regarding retention of bomber aircraft for the 
colonies and overseas possessions. I called the Ambassador’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, after all, we did declare we would desist from 
acquiring bomber aircraft only for the first 2 years. Following this 
period we, too, wished to build bombers, unless they were abolished. 
The Ambassador admitted that we had taken this position in the con- 
versations with Eden, but requested repeatedly that we should forego 
the change suggested above. I finally agreed that this addendum 
might be dropped if his Government attached such great importance 
to this. The Ambassador had no objections to make to the remaining 
changes.® 

v. Nlevratu] 


* See document No. 399 and footnote 9. 

®5In a note of Apr. 17 (7467/H180744) Sir Eric Phipps informed Neurath that 
the British Government proposed ‘‘to publish the statement of the German views 
on the British memorandum, as amended by Your Excellency, in a White Paper 
to be laid before Parliament probably tomorrow April 18th.” The British Am- 
bassador further stated that the German statement would be dated Apr. 16. 

For the published text, see Great Britain, Cmd. 4559, Misc. No. 5 (1934), p. 18; 
Scola wt relatives a la réduction et @ la limitation des armements, pp. 
70-71. 


No. 403 


6691 /H098259-61 
Ministerialdirektor Meyer to Ambassador Dirksen 


Cipher Letter 


Beruin, April 14, 1934. 
Sent April 17. 
zu IV Chi. 6502 


My Dear Dirksen: After the many official instructions and private 
letters from Herr von Biilow, I should like today, again in a private 
letter, to make some remarks briefly regarding German-Japanese 
policy. The occasion for this is your telegram No. 49 2 and the state- 
ments in your report No. 1021? concerning Seeckt’s mission. You 
may be sure that we are devoting the utmost attention to the cultiva- 
tion of German-Japanese relations and are trying in every direction to 
strengthen and develop them. The limit to which we can go is set by 
the political exigencies in regard to the other East Asiatic Powers and 
European, or American, conditions. 


Z s ’ 
ee wae Dirksen’s report No. 1021 of Mar. 13. See document No. 879 


?Document No. 379. 
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As was stated in detail in the instruction of March 6—IV Ja. 152 5— 
these considerations were decisive in the rejection of your suggestions 
to proceed toward recognition of Manchukuo. I think you will 
now admit we are right, and that the attitude taken by us has 
best served our interests. If we promote and cultivate German- 
Japanese relations with cool realism and do nothing that might 
tend to disturb them, this must not, on the other hand, be a license to 
the J anes to demand that all measures be considered only from 
Japan’s point of view. China has the same right to consideration, and 
you yourself best know how significant, economically, particularly for 
the future, our relations with China are and will continue to be. 
Japan cannot offer us an equivalent for our economic relations with 
China. The question of military instructors is also a question with 
which the Japanese have long been acquainted in all its details, and 
these relations with Nanking, if they are cultivated as heretofore with- 
out being directed against Japan, and if all interference in the domes- 
tic or foreign policy of China is avoided, would probably not entail the 
danger of any complications with Japan. Also please do not ascribe 
any more importance than is necessary to the construction of an air- 
plane factory in China. You may be sure that we shall study this 
question most carefully after we receive Herr Trautmann’s promised 
written report and likewise give full consideration to the possible ef- 
fects of such German activity in China on German-Japanese relations. 

Please excuse me if I take the liberty of making one more criticism 
of your telegram No. 49. I should like to warn you against making 
questions such as that of an airplane factory straight away the touch- 
stone in a “to-be-or-not-to-be” of political relations between Germany 
and Japan, and stating that irreparable “harm would thereby be done 
to German-Japanese relations,” etc. Such statements easily draw 
criticism here in many places. Your report of March 13 also contains 
statements in this respect that may be misinterpreted. We do not by 
any means want to play simply “the role of the interested but inactive 
spectator and observer” with respect to Japan; we are entirely pre- 
pared to include Japan as an active factor in our over-all policy. We 
cannot and do not want, however, to subordinate the shaping of our 
relations with China, with Russia, and the other Powers, simply to 
Japanese points of view. A healthy synthesis is absolutely necessary 
in this case. The Japanese are the last ones not to have broad under- 
standing for this principle, even if they are very adroit in exploiting in 
an effective manner any measure which they do not perhaps entirely 
like. Mryerr 


® Document No. 300. 
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; No. 404 
8088/623155-58 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Beruin, April 18, 1934. 
RM 447. 


The Japanese Ambassador called on me this morning. He began 
by saying that he was grateful for the kind reception that he had 
received since his arrival in Germany a year ago. He also dropped a 
remark to the effect that he had gained the impression that the general 
attitude of Germany toward Japan had become much friendlier in the 
past year. He asked incautiously why the attitude had previously 
been so much one of opposition to Japan. I replied that since he had 
asked me, I would give him a frank answer. We in Germany had 
especially resented very much that the Japanese Government, without 
any cause, had in 1914 entered the ranks of our enemies. After the 
great cooperativeness we had shown the Japanese in all fields before 
the war, it had offended us deeply that they had repaid this coopera- 
tiveness with rank ingratitude. Since then, we had become mistrust- 
ful of Japan’s protestations of friendship. The Ambassador stated 
that even in Japan they had by no means been of one opinion, but that 
the Japanese Government could not have withdrawn from the obliga- 
tions of the Japanese-English alliance. 

The Ambassador thereupon asked about our relations with Russia. 
I replied that they were entirely normal; the difficulties that the differ- 
ence in governmental systems had caused had decreased considerably. 
Both countries had realized that the different ideologies need not 
necessarily influence the policies of the countries, if common interests 
otherwise made a collaboration appear advantageous. The Ambassa- 
dor said that Germany and Japan were the real bulwarks against 
Bolshevism, and for this reason a common German-Japanese basis of 
interest had already been formed. With this he switched adroitly to 
the subject of Manchukuo, and with great verbosity explained that 
Japanese policy was pursuing no further aggressive aims in Man- 
churia. Japan had the greatest interest in letting the new empire 
develop in peace, economically and politically. Indeed, the J apanese 
Government was determined with all the means at its command to 
repulse every attempt to interfere with this development. 

The Ambassador then spoke of the possible recognition of Man- 
chukuo by Germany. I replied that I had gathered from his state- 
ments that the formal recognition of Manchukuo was of no conse- 
quence at all to Japan. We, too, thought we should first wait and 
see how the new country developed. Meanwhile, we were only inter- 
ested in developing our economic relations with it in a normal way. 
We were leaving it to private initiative to develop further the trade 
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relations which had already long existed. At this point, I dropped a 
remark to the effect that Herr Heye was in no way competent to speak 
with authority concerning the purely political question of recog- 
nition of Manchuria. 

Turning next to the subject of conditions in China, the Ambassador 
declared that Japan was trying to effect a settlement of relations with 
the Chinese directly. She could by no means permit China to sum- 
mon foreign powers to aid her against Japan. Japan would most 
decidedly oppose this attempt. The Ambassador then spoke about 
General von Seeckt. In explanation of his presence in China, I 
repeated the statements made recently by State Secretary von Biilow. 
I told the Ambassador, moreover, that our only interest was in seeing 
that peace and order prevailed in China. If this were achieved 
through an understanding between Japan and China, we could not 
but rejoice over the fact. 

The Ambassador then produced an excerpt from a speech which 
Herr Ley is said to have made in Cologne on about the 5th of this 
month, and in which he referred to Japanese dumping on the Euro- 
pean markets. He is also said to have called the Japanese “coolies”, 
who could produce so cheaply only because of their low standard of | 
living, so that, for example, a whole bicycle could be offered in Europe 
for 12 marks. The Ambassador challenged the correctness of the 
latter statement and objected to the term “coolies”. I told him that 
I did not know the text of the speech, but that I did not think that 
Herr Ley had used the expression in the sense he had indicated. 

The possibility of Russia’s entering the League of Nations seems 
to cause the Ambassador a certain amount of anxiety. He wanted to 
know exactly whether I thought that Russia would be accepted. I 
replied that since we ourselves were no longer in the League of Nations 


I could give him no information concerning this. 
v. N[ruratu ] 


1See document No. 323. 


No. 405 
7466/H178666-67 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in France and Great Britain 


Beruin, April 18, 1934. 

e. o. II Abr. 1035. 

The Reich President, in compliance with a suggestion by the Reich 

Chancellor, has appointed Herr Joachim von Ribbentrop Commis- 

sioner for Armaments Questions: In this capacity he will be respon- 
sible to the Foreign Minister. 


1 Actually, Ribbentrop’s title was “Special Commissioner for Disarmament 
Questions.” 
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The purpose of the appointment is to provide opportunity for Herr 
Ribbentrop to conduct negotiations in an official capacity on the dis- 
armament question with Ministers of foreign nations and official for- 
eign representatives. It goes without saying that he will call upon 
Ministers or Ministries at your post only when accompanied by the 
Chief of Mission or his Deputy, and that, in addition, the Embassy 
will advise him on all steps, including those of an unofficial character, 
which he may undertake. Herr von Ribbentrop in turn will keep 
the Ambassador or his Deputy informed of all his impressions and 
experiences, and in conducting his negotiations will take into account 
the advice and information supplied by our Missions. 

Advance notification will be given of any visits which Herr von 
Ribbentrop may plan.? 

v. N[ruratx | 


2 Copies of this instruction were sent. to the Embassies in Rome, Moscow, 
Ankara, Washington, and Tokyo, and to the Legations in Brussels, Bern, War- 
saw, Budapest, and Sofia. 


No. 406 


8115/B580617/2-17/5 
Circular of the Foreign Ministry + 


Bertin, April 18, 1934. 
II Vat. 377. 


The difficulties in the matter of Church policy which are involved 
in the implementation of the Reich Concordat, which—as in Italy after 
the conclusion of the Lateran Treaties ?—are attributable principally 
to extensive demands of the Church with regard to Catholic organiza- 
tions, are being blown up more and more in the foreign press with a 
tendentiousness aimed against National Socialism and represented in 
a false light. In the public mind abroad the impression has grown 
apace, therefore, that in the new Germany the Catholic Church, its 
clergy, and its institutions are being most severely attacked and perse- 
cuted. This is due particularly to the circumstance that members of 
the Austrian Episcopate, in supporting the Dollfuss regime against 


* The circular was addressed to all Diplomatic Missions (except the Embassy 
to the Holy See, to which a copy was sent for information), all Consulates Gen- 
eral, and a number of principal Consulates. Copies were also sent to the Reich 
Ministry of Interior and the Reich Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda. The circular had been suggested by Ambassador Bergen, in dispatch No. 
158 of Apr. 6 (8115/E580571-72). 

*The Lateran Treaties of Feb. 11, 1929, terminated the conflict between the 
Papacy and the Italian Government originating with the loss of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power in 1870. The Treaties included an agreement establishing the soy- 
ereign state of Vatican City, a concordat, and a financial convention under the 


terms of which the Pope received compensation for the loss of his temporal 
power. 


‘yr ae 
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National Socialism, have set themselves up as spokesmen of their al- 
legedly sorely tried coreligionists in the new Germany and have spoken 
of the intentions of the Reich Government and the National Socialist 
party to fight the Church [Aulturkdmpferischen Absichten]. In addi- 
tion to this, finally, is the fact that the appointment of Alfred Rosen- 
berg, the author of The Myth of the 20th Century, as director of ideo- 
logical training of the NSDAP, confirmed leading circles in the 
Catholic Church in their fears that National Socialism was aiming at 
the extermination of Christianity in Germany and the formation of a 
united Germanic Church. 

The Reich Government has very strongly assailed this erroneous 
view and the distortion of the situation of the Catholic Church in 
Germany, which has also appeared in the Vatican press, in two pro 
memorias to the Holy See, copies of which are attached for your con- 
fidential information, one of which was sent on January 15,* the other 
on March 16 * of this year to the Cardinal Secretary of State. In view 
of the agitation in Catholic circles abroad, which is still not 
abating, it seems desirable and necessary, however, that erroneous 
views and rumors concerning Church conditions in Germany be com- 
batted also by our Missions abroad. Please, therefore, when the oppor- 
tunity offers, particularly in conversations with official agencies and 
with representatives of the press, make use of the ideas contained in the 
enclosed documents, and exert your influence there in the direction of 
enlightenment. It should be stressed primarily that the National 
Socialist party, like the Reich Government, had not the remotest inten- 
tion of creating or promoting an anti-Christian religious movement; 
that, on the contrary, through the Reich Concordat, the Reich Govern- 
ment had taken the Catholic Church under its special protection, and 
that the NSDAP in its program had expressly taken the standpoint of 
positive Christianity. The Reich Government could not, however, 
any more than the government of any other country, tolerate or ac- 
cept the fact that members of the German clergy, after the oppor- 
tunity to engage in partisan activity had been taken away from them, 
and forbidden by the Reich Concordat, should misuse the pulpit, the 
confessional, the school, and the Church organizations for agitation 
against the existing regime and against measures deemed necessary 
by the State. Meanwhile, as regards the individual questions con- 
nected with the implementation of the Reich Concordat, insofar as 
they still required clarification, the Reich Government was still will- 


®See document No. 177. : 
Transmitted to Bergen in Neurath’s instruction II Vat. 207 of Mar. 12 


(8125/E581883-912), and presented to the Papal Secretary of State under cover 
of a note, dated Mar. 14 (8115/E580675) ; the actual delivery, which was reported 
in telegram No. 33, sent at 8:20 p. m. on Mar. 16 (8115/H580501) evidently took 


place on the latter date. 
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ing, through the pending negotiations,® to come to an agreement which 
would take account of the reasonable interests of both State and 
Church. 

The full text of the speech of Bavarian State Secretary Dauser,® 
mentioned in the pro memoria of March 16, in which the real attitude 
of National Socialism toward the Catholic Church is aptly expressed, 
has been translated into various languages here. Several copies of 
it are being sent separately to each of our Missions, for such use as 
seems appropriate. | 

By order: 
Korker 


Si. e., negotiations being carried on at the time by Cardinal Pacelli and Minis- 
terialdirektor Buttmann, which were concluded on April 19. 
*Not printed (M134/M004973-74). 


No. 407 
8826/E614406-08 
Memorandum by the Director of Department IV 


Beruin, April 18, 1934. 


CoNFERENCE OF Heaps or DEPARTMENTS CONCERNING DaNziG, ON 
Aprit 18, Iv THE OFFice or Reich Minister Hess 


Participants: Reich Minister Hess 
Foreign Minister Freiherr von Neurath 
Reich Minister Schmitt 
Reich Minister Count Schwerin von Krosigk 
irom Reichsbank 
Pool 
Ministerialdirektor Meyer 
President Rauschning 
Vice President Greiser Danzig 
Gauleiter Forster 
Consul General von Radowitz (Danzig) 


Subject: The situation of Danzig. 


President Rauschning explained the situation of Danzig and stated 


that a loan of 65 million was needed in order to balance the budget. 
He asked: 


1. Whether the German Reich was in a position to give and to trans- 
fer 65 million. 

2. Whether in the event of a negative reply, an amendment of the 
Constitution [Statutendénderung], which would annex Danzig to 
Germany economically would be considered feasible. 
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3. Whether it would be considered acceptable if a lowered standard 
of living were introduced in Danzig. 

4. Whether there was any other possibility for the preservation 
of Danzig. 

He requested an affirmative reply to question 1 regarding the 
making available of the 65 million; replied in the negative to question 
2 regarding the possibility of an amendment of the Constitution; 
considered dubious question 3 regarding the lowering of the standard 
of living, but thought it might possibly become necessary to carry it 
out; and replied in the negative to question 4 as to other possibilities 
of a solution. 

Baron von Neurath stated that Danzig in any circumstances must 
be held until the possibility arose at a not yet foreseeable point of 
time of settling with Poland by peaceful means all the problems pend- 
ing between Germany and Poland, particularly those of Danzig and 
the Corridor. He denied the possibility of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution since this was not possible of attainment without the coopera- 
tion of the Poles. 

Gauleiter Forster underscored the statements of President Rau- 
schning and stressed the necessity of preserving the united front in 
Danzig. He pointed out the dangers of a possible increase in unem- 
ployment, particularly in the event of new elections. 

Count Schwerin von Krosigk approved the principle enunciated by 
Foreign Minister Freiherr von Neurath, of holding Danzig, and 
stated that he would easily reach an agreement with President 
Rauschning concerning the raising of the sum. The difficulty lay 
exclusively in the question of the transfer. 

Vice President Dreyse stated that in view of the small foreign 
exchange reserve of barely 240 million, the transfer of the sum re- 
quested would involve about one fourth of the foreign exchange reserve. 
He could give no firm assurance of the transfer of any sum at all fora 
long period. If the Cabinet should decide that the supplying of 
Danzig was the most urgent foreign exchange matter, it was a political 
question on which he did not need to take a position. 

President Rauschning requested a Cabinet decision, stressed the 
fact that he had to know where he stood, since in the event of the 
sudden failure of funds, a speedy readjustment was impossible. 

Freiherr von Neurath asked President Rauschning to agree as soon 
as possible with Herr von Krosigk on a minimum figure, and stated 
that consideration also had to be given to the question of lowering 
the standard of living in Danzig. 

Gauleiter Forster warned against the effects of a lowering of the 
standard of living in Danzig. 

President Rauschning also requested of the Minister of Economics 
that consideration be given to the question of the transplanting of 
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commercial enterprises (shipping companies, textile plants), which 
would make increased exports from Danzig possible. : 
It was decided to make the question of Danzig the subject of a 


Cabinet decision.* 
MryYErR 


1No record has been found of a Cabinet decision regarding Danzig in the 
period immediately following this meeting. 


No. 408 
8873/E620197 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
No. 54 of April 19 Toxyo, April 19, 1934—4: 57 p. m. 
Received April 19—11: 35 a.m. 


IV Ja. 471. 


With reference to my telegram No. 53 of April 19.7 

On the occasion of a conversation with Hirota, the latter con- 
firmed the semi-official character of the statement. It was directed 
particularly against the granting of general financial aid to China 
(not against the financing of individual economic projects), as well 
as against military assistance. General financial assistance to China, 
such as was also envisaged by the League of Nations, was being used 
mostly for military purposes. In an economic respect also, because 
of the disorders in China, caution was advisable for the present. 
When more tranquil conditions set in, Japan would be ready for 
economic cooperation with other Powers in China. 

Hirota took a confident view of the development of Japanese- 
Chinese relations on the basis of the outcome of the conference in 
Nanchang.’ He hoped for a further normalization and perhaps for 
the commencement of economic negotiations. 

References to Germany in the Japanese statement were not men- 
tioned in our conversation. 

The same to Peiping. 


Dirksen 


*Not printed (8873/H620196). In this telegram Dirksen briefly summarized 
the contents of a statement, published by the Japanese Foreign Ministry on 
Apr. 17, opposing any kind of assistance, economic or otherwise, to China. 
A fuller analysis was submitted by Dirksen in report No. 1607 of Apr. 23 
(6024/H044916-23). For the text of the Japanese statement, see Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, Japan, 1931-1941, vol. 1, pp. 224-225. 


*This refers to a meeting of Chinese leaders at Nanchang to discuss the 
orientation of Chinese policy. 
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No. 409 


6116/E455111-12 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Brruin, April 19, 1934, 
e. o. IIT Oe. 1020. 


Landesinspekteur Habicht informed’me this morning before flying 
to Munich that yesterday after the Cabinet meeting,’ he had again 
thoroughly discussed all aspects of the Austrian question with the 
Reich Chancellor in a conference lasting several hours. The Reich 
Chancellor had in conclusion stated with the greatest emphasis that 
he would not consider yielding in the Austrian question, even if the 
conflict were to last 10 years more. Above all, he had no intention of 
yielding to Italian pressure and possibly making concessions which 
the Austrian National Socialist party might regard as a surrender. 
And particularly, abolition of the 1000-reichsmark restriction or of 
the other coercive measures was out of the question. 

The Reich Chancellor desired, on the contrary, also in the economic 
field to take all possible measures which might, without denouncement 
of the commercial treaty, result in a curtailment of the imports of all 
those Austrian articles of export which were of particular importance 
to the Dollfuss Government in its domestic political struggle. With 
respect to this matter, Herr Habicht had last evening submitted to the 
Chancellor the enclosed memorandum on the development of Austrian 
exports to Germany,? and pointed out that for Austrian domestic 
reasons, above all, the exports of lumber and the buying up of the 
forthcoming fruit crop had to be prevented. According to Herr 
Habicht’s statements, the Reich Chancellor allegedly entirely approved 
this request, and is going to speak to the Reich Minister of Economics 
today in order to have him initiate the necessary action.® 

Herr Habicht asked that the memorandum be forwarded to 
Ministerialdirektor Ritter and that he shortly be given the opportu- 
nity, except for Monday and Tuesday of next week, for an oral dis- 
cussion with Ministerialdirektor Ritter, about possible measures to be 
taken in the economic field.* 

Herr Habicht, furthermore, gave me a copy of the last report to 
the Cabinet by Minister of Finance Buresch, which had been made 
available to him in confidence by a member of the Austrian Cabinet, 
and from which the serious financial situation of Austria was appar- 
ent. According to the enclosed carbon copy,’ Minister Buresch stated 


1No record of this meeting has been found. 
? Not printed (8943/1H627680-85) . 

® Marginal note in wins s handwriting: ‘?” 
“See document No. 

5 Not printed arte seis 08). 
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that Austria’s state finances were in imminent and grave danger, that 
all reserves and sources of credit were exhausted, and that conse- 
quently there was immediate danger of difficulties in meeting pay- 
ments which could no longer be headed off. 

HUFFER 


No. 410 
K1052/K269577-79 
The Ambassador in the United States to the Foreign Minstry 


No. 779 Wasuineton, April 20, 1934. 

Received May 2. 

III A 1500. 

Subject: Attitude of the State Department toward the NSDAP or- 
ganization in the United States. 

With reference to your telegram No. 46 of February 16 of this year.* 

Herr Mensing, New York, had informed me by letter of March 31, 
that pursuant to the action communicated by the instruction mentioned 
above, the Auslandsorganisation of the NSDAP intended to appoint 
a representative in the United States, whose task would merely be 
the transmission of information, etc., to what are now individual 
members of the party in the United States. The appointment of a 
treasurer for the collection of the dues of these members was also 
under consideration. Herr Mensing requested me at the same time 
to get in touch with the State Department to find out whether the 
latter had any objections to make to the planned arrangement. The 
request was complied with in appropriate form. 

The State Department expressed itself as follows on this subject: 
It understood entirely that it was not expected that a position in the 
nature of a commitment would be taken. In order to avoid any mis- 
understanding from the outset, however, it had to be pointed out 
that it [the State Department] could not view with approval any 
form of organization of the NSDAP within the United States, even 
if it confined itself to the collection of dues and the appointment 
of a representative. The legal point of view was not being considered 
in this connection, since this was not within the jurisdiction of the 
State Department. However, any spread of the organization of the 
NSDAP to American soil, even in limited form, would be ill regarded 
by a great number of American citizens, especially in times of tension 
and political excitement. It was the task of the Department to try 
to prevent the development of any bitterness or asperity between the 


1 Document No. 259. 
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two Governments and nations. It was for this reason that one was 
speaking so plainly. The Department had always welcomed any 
indication that the NSDAP would neither conduct propaganda in 
the United States nor authorize its members to do so. The more 
the fact could be emphasized publicly that no branch organization 
of the party existed in the United States, that each individual mem- 
ber was instructed to refrain from conducting any propaganda in 
the United States, etc., the better would be the effects from the point 
of view of our mutual relations. 

Herr Mensing has been informed of the attitude of the State 
Department. He has been given the opportunity, moreover, to dis- 
cuss the matter with an important member of the State Department. 
He stated that he would report to the Auslandsorganisation of the 
NSDAP accordingly. 

LuTHErR 


No. 411 
2980/581774-75 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berurn, April 21, 1934. 

e. 0. RM 454. 

In the talk which I had on the 19th with the Bulgarian Minister 
President, Mushanov, no new points of view regarding Bulgarian 
policy emerged. M. Mushanov again defined the negative attitude of 
the Bulgarian Government toward the Balkan Pact,? and declared Bul- 
garia’s willingness to conclude nonaggression pacts with her neigh- 
bors, and in this connection he wanted to take the German-Polish 
agreement as a model. He spoke of a decisive improvement, mainly 
attributable to the efforts of King Boris, in the relations with Yugo- 
slavia. But these efforts, he said, were supported by the entire Bul- 
garian Government. The Bulgarian Government was also trying to 
bring about better relations with Rumania. Recently a commission 
was set up for the settlement of boundary disputes; he hoped it 
would succeed in eliminating the constant friction. It went without 
saying, M. Mushanov stated, that in Sofia they desired to maintain 
the former good relations with Germany and to strengthen them as 
much as possible. He would therefore be glad if the compensation 
transaction now under way could be concluded. M. Mushanov com- 
plained only about the purchasing ban imposed by the German side on 


1 Mushanoy had arrived in Berlin for an official visit on Apr. 19. 


Z t No. 246. : 
Pecan tak reached on Aug. 31. The contracts provided for the delivery 


of German industrial products to the value of 19 million reichsmarks. 
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tobacco firms; he called this a measure for exerting pressure on 
Bulgaria. I tried to explain to M. Mushanov that this measure was 
on the contrary intended to protect the German market from over- 
supply, as otherwise we would not be in a position to dispose of the 
old tobacco to be bought by us according to Bulgarian wishes.* 

M. Mushanov was well satisfied about his negotiations in Eng- 
land.® He said the English had shown themselves very fair and 
accommodating. In Paris, on the contrary, he could not succeed, 
since there the demands on Bulgaria concerning revaluation of debts 
were set too high. 

M. Mushanov’s statements made in the morning to the Reich Chan- 
cellor * had the same tenor, but even less depth than those to me.’ 

v. N[zuratH | 


“A memorandum by Ritter of Apr. 23 refers to the fact that Neurath took the 
matter up with Ritter on Apr. 21. In this memorandum for Neurath, Ritter 
explained that this ban on purchasing applied only to Bulgarian tobacco from 
previous crops, sold outside the official compensation arrangement; certain 
tobacco importers, to be sure, had interpreted this as a ban on the purchase of 
any kind of Bulgarian tobacco, but that was not intended and the matter had 
been straightened out. (9330/E661569-70) 

*Mushanov had been in Paris and London Apr. 11-18 for negotiations regard- 
ing Bulgaria’s foreign debts. 

°No record of this conversation has been found. 

* According to a Foreign Ministry instruction of May 7, informing the Legation 
about the details of the Mushanov visit, there were also several discussions 
regarding German-Bulgarian economic relations between Ritter and a Bulgarian 
economic expert. (9327/E661479-88) 


No. 412 
6691/H098266 
The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Nanxine, April 21, 1984—12:15 p. m. 
No. 16 of April 21 Received April 21—9:15 a. m. 
IV Chi. 845. 

The representative here of Solothurn, who wants to sell artillery 
to the Chinese Army for about 20 million marks (the deal to be en- 
tirely on credit; issuance of promissory notes with the stamp of the 
Central Bank, credit period of 5 years), has asked for my active sup- 
port in persuading the Marshal and the Minister of Finance to con- 
clude the deal. From the business standpoint I consider such a deal 
to be entirely mistaken. From the political point of view we ought 
to (group missing) to our former policy of nonsupport of arms deals, 
especially in view of the Japanese threats. Carlowitz as representa- 
tive of Bofors, Kunst and Albers as representatives of Schneider- 


* Cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 357. 
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Creuzot, also Armstrong and Skoda, are interested in the deal. I 
request telegraphic instructions.? 

TRAUTMANN 

2In telegram No. 5 of Apr. 27, Biilow replied as follows: “Your view is shared 

here. Without taking a position expressly against the Solothurn project, please 

refrain as heretofore from active participation in what are merely arms deals.” 


(6691/H098270) 
Cf. document No. 454. 


. 


No. 413 


7807/H566384-85 
The Ambassador in France to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 570 Paris, April 21, 1934. 
Received April 21—5: 10 p. m. 
II Fr. 1469. 


Yesterday the Secretary General? requested a conversation with 
me. He told me that the Minister had instructed him to in- 
form me once more about the nature of the Minister’s journey to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia.2 The trip merely was a return visit 
for the visits of Beck and BeneS with Paul-Boncour.? The Minister 
attached special importance to informing Germany of this, so that the 
latter would not get the impression that the French Government had 
in mind conducting with the Governments of the two countries 
negotiations, which could be regarded as a kind of “conspiracy” 
against Germany. Nothing was farther from the Minister’s mind. 

I took cognizance of this and said I was willing to inform my Gov- 
ernment of it. Incidentally, I told the Secretary General that during 
my last conversation with Barthou I had also entered into an ex- 
change of views on this point. In order not to lengthen telegraphic 
report No. 546* of April 17° unnecessarily I refrained at the time 


1 Alexis Léger. 
2Barthou visited Warsaw Apr. 22-25 and Prague Apr. 26-27. The German 


Ministers in these capitals appraised the significance of these visits in their 
reports (Warsaw telegram No. 39 of Apr. 26: 7467/H180853 ; Warsaw report of 
Apr. 28: 7807/E566406-20; Prague report of Apr. 28: 7807/H566404—05). 

3 Beck’s visit occurred Sept. 20-22, 1933; Benes’ Dec. 14-19, 1933. K®oster’s re- 
ports on these events—A 3152 of Sept. 22 (9216/H648012-14) and A 5555 of Dec. 
20 (7841/E569212-19)—are not printed. : 

‘Marginal note: “Concerning Barthou’s passing through Berlin.” 

Subsequently, on his way to Warsaw, Barthou was officially greeted at the 
railroad station by an official of the Protocol Department. During this brief con- 
yersation Barthou professed France’s good will toward Germany and its ad- 
miration for the Reich Chancellor (Bassewitz memorandum of Apr. 22: 5669/- 


H014527-28). 
5 Not printed (7807/H566387 ). 
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from reporting in detail on this. During this conversation I utilized 
my old personal relationship with Barthou and told him that in my 
opinion the time of the trip was not well chosen. It was bound to give 
rise to the impression among a large portion of the German public that 
the French Government intended with this trip to lend new impetus to 
the policy of encirclement and conspiracy which it had carried on with 
Poland and the Little Entente since the end of the war. On the basis 
of experience thus far the German people had every reason to view 
such manifestations with the greatest distrust, and it would perhaps 
have been better if a politically calmer moment had been chosen for 
the journey. In connection with this Barthou gave me the state- 
ment about the origin and purpose of the journey which was reported 
in telegram No. 516.° 

I used the opportunity to ask the Secretary General about the 
purpose of Titulescu’s presence.’ He replied that Titulescu mainly 
wanted to document with this official visit the fact that Rumania was 
not less important than Czechoslovakia, and that in this way he 
wished to bring about a return visit of the French Foreign Minister 
to Bucharest. Incidentally, Yugoslav Foreign Minister Jefti¢ in- 
tended to follow Titulescu’s example soon. Titulescu has made a 
_ somewhat peculiar use of this official visit, in that he has not restricted 
himself only to conversations with the Chief of State and the For- 
eign Minister, but he has called on just about every official personage 
or politician who can be assumed to have political influence. I shall 
try to find out more about the conversations he conducted, in particu- 
lar those with the Minister of War.® 


K6stTER 


°Of Apr. 11, not printed (7467/H180700-04). 
7 Titulescu had visited Paris Apr. 16-19. 
®In telegram No. 608 of Apr. 27 Késter reported in detail on Titulescu’s Paris 


coreerentions on the basis of information ‘from a reliable source” (7839/H5691- 


~« en 
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No. 414 
6610/B497858-59 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 92 of April 21 Moscow, April 21, 1934—10: 30 p. m. 
Received April 22—1:15 a. m. 
IV Ru. 1960. 


With reference to my telegram No. 86.1 

In connection with my telephone conversation with Geheimrat von 
Schack.? 

Litvinov had me summoned today and read and gave me the reply 
to the statement on his proposal. The reply expresses-regret about 
the rejection, underlines its importance, indulges in lengthy polemics 
about the reasons for it, and states in conclusion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment welcomes the German wish to maintain friendly contact with 
it for the purpose of securing agreement in all questions affecting 
both countries and willingness to consult on the question of restoring 
a relationship of confidence. It had pointed out one of the ways 
of restoring a relationship of confidence, but the German Government 
had not accepted it and had not indicated any other. In the present 
international situation only concrete proposals could have real im- 
portance, but not abstract statements. The Berlin Treaty did not deal 
with the questions affecting the Soviet Union which had been pro- 
duced by the new international situation as well as by the policy 
of the new German Government. The Soviet Government was will- 
ing at all times to consider favorably concrete suggestions made by 
the German Government which were really suitable for bringing 
about an improvement in relations and an establishment of confidence. 

In the further course of the conversation Litvinov stressed again 
and again that only concrete proposals were appropriate. He had 
made such proposals—unfortunately in vain—but would gladly ac- 
cept them from us, since he was still, as before, desirous of eliminat- 
ing the tension. Finally he also stated that the Soviet Government 


1Document No. 401. 4 Pee 
2%n which Nadolny had reported that, according to Litvinov, the Soviet Gov- 


ernment intended to inform the Governments concerned of the Soviet proposal 
and the German reply. Nadolny recommended that the German Missions in 
those countries also inform the respective Governments of the German reply 
(Schack memorandum of Apr. 21: 6610/H497857). Instructions to inform the 
Governments to which they were accredited were sent in telegrams of Apr. 21, 
8:25 p. m., to the German Missions in London (No. 121), Rome (No. 119), Paris 
(No. 203), Warsaw (No. 59), Kaunas (No. 82), Tallinn (No. 19), Riga (No. 42), 
and Helsinki (No. 16) (6610/E497856). 

34 German translation of this reply was forwarded to Berlin on Apr. 22 
(6610/E497768-75). An Hnglish translation from the Russian text as published 
in Pravda on Apr. 27 is printed in Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, 


vol. 111, pp. 79-83. 
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would now inform the Baltic States of the proposal and its rejection. 
He did not accept my contention that after all this was contrary to 
the secrecy which had been intended and was not in harmony with the 
purpose of his proposal as he had stressed it; the matter would not 
remain secret in any case and the proposal was now a thing of the 
past. I recommend in consequence that we for our part also in- 
form the governments concerned immediately. 

The Russian statement, a translation of which will follow, as well 
as Litvinov’s whole attitude seemed to me to be mainly dictated by 
sensitivity on account of the rejection. 

NApDOLNY 


No. 415 


6610/B497864 
The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 
URGENT Riea, April 23, 1934—3: 35 p. m. 
No. 63 of April 23 Received April 23—4: 35 p. m. 


IV Ru. 1974. 

With reference to your telegram No. 42.1 

Ulmanis is out of reach at the moment. I have accordingly carried 
out my instruction with Munters, who practically runs the Foreign 
Ministry. Munters requested in behalf of the Minister President and 
the Government that their thanks be conveyed to the German Gov- 
ernment for the friendly communication. 

Upon his inquiry I promised him supplementary information on 
Tuesday? as to whether the information would be released to our 
public at this time and whether its release to the Latvian public would 
be agreeable. If no announcement is to be made to the public now, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Parliament would at least have 
to be informed in secret session in a short time. 

Munters also asked which, if any, other governments had been in- 
formed along this line. Regarding the subject itself he observed 
that our lines of thought about the inappropriateness of the question 
of the independence and integrity of the Baltic States as the object 
of a treaty came close to similar views of the Latvian Government. 
Latvia’s independence was threatened by neither Russia nor Germany 
nor Poland. But he would be very glad if our communication could 
be interpreted to mean that we were prepared to explore some other 


appropriate object for a treaty guaranteeing the peace of eastern 
Europe. 


* See document No. 414, footnote 2. 
*i,e. Apr. 24. - 
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Munters added that Ulmanis might still want to see me personally. 
From the text of section I of enclosure 2,3 which I read to him in 
full, I informally let him have paragraphs 2-4 in writing. 

Martius 

* That is, the German reply to the Soviet proposal. For the text of the reply 


and the addenda to it, see documents Nos. 390 and 398. The text formed enclosure 
2 to the circulars cited in document No. 390, footnote 2. 


No. 416 


6610/E497887 
The Chargé @ Affaires in Lithuania to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 24 of April 23 Kaunas, April 23, 1934—6: 55 p. m. 
Received April 23—9: 25 p.m. 
IV Ru. 1978. 


With reference to your telegram No. 32.1 

Today I read to Zaunius our answer to the Russian proposal.? 

Zaunius stated that he had already heard rumors of the proposal 
several days ago. He had also heard the rumor that Germany had 
wanted to reject the proposal only on account of Lithuania. His mis- 
givings were aroused in particular by the negative utterances of a 
Berlin paper regarding the Baltic guarantee pact proposed in the 
well-known Zemps article of April 16. He had therefore already 
asked the Soviet Minister, who had just informed him about the Rus- 
sian proposal and our answer, for approval of an inquiry in Berlin 
about the reasons for the rejection. The spontaneous communication 
of our answer, for which he was very grateful, had dissipated his 
misgivings, however. He stressed in this connection that the state- 
ments of the Russian Minister corresponded with the content of the 


reply as read to him. 
MourmMann 


1See document No. 414, footnote 2. 
2 Wor the German answer to the Soviet proposal, see documents Nos. 390 and 


398. 
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No. 417 
6610/H497866 
The Minister in Latvia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT Riea, April 23, 1934—9: 02 p. m. 
No. 65 of April 23 Received April 23—9: 30 p. m. 
IV Ru. 1976. 


With reference to my telegram No. 64.1 

Ulmanis had me read section I of enclosure 2? to him once more and 
then asked the apparently prepared question reported in telegram 
No. 64, which I wrote down. Upon my inquiry he confirmed that by 
“interested” states he meant the Baltic States and that his question 
was. purposely kept in the most general terms possible. I merely 
promised that I would forward it. 

After Munters was called in and stated that the question also con- 
tained the formulation of his wishes expressed this morning, I re- 
marked in turn that the question admitted of both entirely negative 
and partial answers and that, as far as I was acquainted with the 
earlier views in Berlin, the difficulties of solving the problem by means 
of a treaty were fully realized and the example set by the Baltic 
Pact * was approved. 

Munters remarked that the controversy with the Soviet Union over 
the German-Russian relationship was our concern. The Soviet Union 
would by every means possible press the view here that we had de- 
clined its proposal to participate in guarantee measures for Latvia 
and the other Baltic States and so prevented pacification of eastern 
Europe. On the other hand, inquiries were to be anticipated from 
the Parliament and the public as to what exactly our intentions were. 
The Latvian Government was obliged in the interest of our mutual 
relations to be in a position to give accurate answers soon. 


Martius 


*In telegram No. 64 (IV Ru. 1975) of the same day Martius had reported that 
Ulmanis had asked for an answer to the question: “Does the negative answer 
only represent the point of view that it is impossible to restore friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union in this manner, or would Germany not decline to 
consider the concrete possibility of seeking pacification of Eastern Europe for 
the long term in another form and with participation of the interested states?” 
(6610/E497865 ) 

* That is, of the German reply to the Soviet proposal; see document No. 415, 
footnote 3. 

* Apparently a reference to the treaty between Latvia and Estonia signed on 
Feb. 17, 1934 (text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cL, p. 103), extended 
by a pact including Lithuania on Sept. 12, 1934. 
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No. 418 


6610/E497891-92 
The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign M inistry 


Telegram 
No. 16 of April 23 Tatuinn, April 23, 1934—9: 48 p. m. 
Received April 23—11: 00 p. m. 


IV Ru. 1986. 


With reference to your telegram No. 19 of April 21.1 

I informed the Foreign Minister this morning of our reply to the 
Litvinov plan, stressing particularly that the contemplated pact was 
in our opinion devoid of any practical political basis, a view that 
fortunately coincided with the position taken by the Estonian Gov- 
ernment regarding the plan for a Russo-Polish declaration of last 
December.’ 

Seljamaa appeared considerably impressed but not disturbed by 
my communication. He assured me that he had not yet heard any- 
thing from the Russian side, but the Russian Minister had announced 
his visit for today. The Foreign Minister thanked me several times 
for our “sincere communication” and it was agreed to treat it con- 
fidentially. 

Regarding the subject itself the Foreign Minister stated that he 
would prefer not to say anything until he had quietly studied and 
discussed with the State President our reply to the Soviet Government, 
the text of which I gave him upon his insistent request. The ques- 
tion of the protection of Estonia’s independence was greatly agitating 
public opinion here and the Foreign Ministry was on many sides 
accused of a lack of aggressiveness. To his mind, however, this ques- 
tion was so serious and at the same time so complex that it required 
mature deliberation and careful handling, while hasty newspaper 
articles could only do harm. For his part he had always cautioned 
against over-estimating the importance of declarations such as the 
one contemplated, since, as he had also recalled in our previous talk 
on the Russo-Polish plan, the Treaty of 1764* which solemnly guar- 
anteed Poland’s integrity, did not prevent the signatory Powers from 
proceeding to the partition of Poland a few years later. In conclu- 
sion the Foreign Minister expressed the wish to discuss the newly 
created situation with me once more after the discussion in the Cabinet. 

REINEBECK 


1 See document No. 414, footnote 2. 
? Cf. document No. 187. : 
® That of Apr. 11, 1764, between Russia and Prussia. 
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No. 419 


6610/E497885 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 89 of April 23 Rome (Quirinal), April 23, 1934—9: 50 p. m. 
Received April 24—12: 15 a.m. 
IV Ru. 1977. 


With reference to your telegram No. 119.* 

I informed Mussolini personally today of Litvinov’s proposal and 
read to him the German reply in section I. Mussolini had not yet 
received any information on the matter. He immediately said that 
the thing struck him as a political trick and thought that our reply 
was ve ood. 

sie HAssELL 


+See document No. 414, footnote 2. 


No. 420 


6036/H444789-91 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Rome (Quir.), April 23, 1934—9: 50 p. m. 
No. 90 of April 23 Received April 24— 1:00 a. m. 
II It. 605. 


I spoke with Mussolini today in accordance with the oral instruc- 
tions given me and the short written guidelines: on the planned 
meeting in Venice. Mussolini again expressed his readiness for the 
meeting and as regards the date he said that indeed the end of April 
really could no longer be considered, but probably the first 10-day 
period of May, but after May 4 which was reserved for the Coppa 


*In the files is an unsigned and undated copy of a document with the heading 


emp for a communication to Mussolini” (3117/641405) which reads as 
ollows: 


“1, The purpose of the visit is personal acquaintance and contact. General 
discussion of pending problems. 

“2. The situation created by the French note of April 18 is in the foreground. 

“3. Exchange of views about Austria and the questions connected with it; 
in this regard one must be clear about the fact that there is no possibility of 
straightening out matters by concrete agreements as long as a regime is at the 
helm in Austria which suppresses the National Socialist system. 

“4, No ovations of any sort. 

“5. Secrecy to be kept as long as possible.” 


This document is a condensed version of a communication from Hitler which 
Hassell apparently was to deliver to Mussolini and which, in addition to the 
topics of the “Guidelines”, dealt with some of the technical details of the meeting 
(German text : 3117/641403-04 ; Italian text: 8117/641399-400). 
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Mussolini [Mussolini Cup]. Whether precisely the 5th or the 7th 
of May would be possible he could not tell me definitely at the moment; 
but he would let me know about this very soon and in any case keep 
to the first 10 days of May. He received approvingly my hints about 
the theme of the discussions in accordance with the guidelines, and 
said that there would after all be an opportunity to discuss all pend- 
ing questions, particularly disarmament, Austrian problem, south- 
eastern question, League of Nations, ‘and the European economic 
situation. To my remark, made in accordance with the guidelines, 
about the impossibility of reaching concrete agreements on the subject 
of Austria and related questions as long as the present Austrian 
regime suppresses the National Socialist movement, he listened atten- 
tively, without making any rejoinder, and merely stressed that it 
would be useful in any case to talk about the whole problem. 

One could later on settle the external arrangements for the visit, 
and he likewise recommended that it be kept secret for the time being. 

Mussolini expressed himself very pessimistically about the prospects 
for agreement on the disarmament questions after the French note; ? 
perhaps the English would still grasp the initiative, otherwise he 
hardly saw another possibility. The French seemed to prefer German 
rearmament but without French assent by way of a treaty to any 
disarmament on their own part, since they believed they would 
always retain a large advantage. He, Mussolini, really did not 
care whether a convention was brought about, but a matter of grave 
concern was the armaments race that was to be feared and that must 
finally lead to war. Total insanity also prevailed in Europe regarding 
international trade relations, which would lead to the decline of the 
West in the near future. Without organization into larger economic 
areas with a free exchange of goods Europe could not be saved. I 
referred to the recent conversations between Asquini and Posse,’ dur- 
ing which the latter had rightly stressed that in the last analysis 
we were willing to have a customs union. Mussolini replied that 
Asquini had expressed himself as satisfied with the conversations. 


2The reference is to a French memorandum of Apr. 17 replying to a British 
note of Apr. 10. A copy of the text had been forwarded to Berlin by the 
Embassy in Paris in telegram No. 555 of Apr. 18 (7467/H180747-50). The 
British note had inquired whether France was ready to accept as the basis of 
a disarmament convention the British memorandum of Jan. 29 modified in ac- 
cordance with the German proposals transmitted to Eden during his visit in 
Berlin. The French memorandum of Apr. 17 replied that Germany, whether 
deliberately or not, had rendered negotiations impossible, since German military 
increases, reflected in the German budget, had destroyed the basis for nego- 
tiations. See Great Britain, Cmd. 4559, Misc. No. 5 (1934), pp. 19-22; also 
British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, documents Nos. 385 and 395. 

On Apr. 19, conversations had been held in Cernobbio, Italy, between German 
and Italian economic experts. Alberto Asquini, Italian Deputy Undersecretary 
for Corporations, emphasized that Italy must equalize her balance of trade with 
Germany. In the course of the discussions, Ernst Posse, State Secretary in the 
Reich Ministry of Economics, made the statement that he was prepared to talk 
about a German-Italian customs union (Schmidt-Krutina memorandum of Apr. 


20 : 8077/E579486-88) . 
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Perhaps it would be possible to do something useful in Venice, too, 
about this matter that was extremely threatening to all of Europe. 
HAssELL 


No. 421 
6610/B497893 
The Minister in Finland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 33 of April 24 Hetsin«1, April 24, 1934—6 : 33 p. m. 
Received April 24—6:45 p. m. 
IV Ru. 1989. 


With reference to your telegram No. 16.1 

As instructed, I read the German reply to the Foreign Minister, 
who had not yet received any communication regarding this matter 
from the Russian side. He expressed sincere satisfaction and re- 
marked that a different reply would have aroused very deep disap- 
pointment and bad feeling here, because Finland did not want to be 
the object of treaties concluded between Great Powers. 

The Foreign Minister stated at the same time that the Finnish 
Minister in Moscow had telegraphed that Poland was delaying ex- 
tension of the nonaggression pact with Russia? because in view of 
the Vilna question it wanted first to have the Russian Vilna note of 
1926 withdrawn.® 


Busine 
* See document No. 414, footnote 2. 
* See document No. 362, footnote 3. 
* At the time of the conclusion of the nonaggression pact between the Soviet 
Union and Lithuania on Sept. 28, 1926, there had been an exchange of notes 


between Chicherin and the Lithuanian Minister in which it was stated that the 


Soviet Union still did not recognize the “de facto violation of the Lithuanian 
frontiers.” 


No. 422 


8554/H598474—80 


The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 


A 582 Bern, April 24, 1934. 
Received April 27. 
IT Sz. 405. 

Subject: The present relationship of Switzerland to Germany. 
It is worth while to look into the factors which at present determine 


the relation of Switzerland to Germany. For anyone who lives here 
cannot overlook the shortcomings in this relationship. 
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, Switzerland is one of those neutral European countries which con- 
sider the peace of Versailles unjust or at least unwise, but still by far 
prefer this peace to a new war. Now Switzerland, like the France 
of Briand, labored for many years under the delusion that Germany 
had become reconciled to its defeat. The realization that the con- 
trary was true therefore aroused considerable uneasiness here. Na- 
tional Socialism was considered warlike. Suddenly they thought 
Germany capable of anything—marching through Switzerland (in 
order to fall upon the French from the rear from Geneva), as well 
as the intention of overwhelming Austria and, if possible, annexing 
a part of German Switzerland. For the moment they have calmed 
down to some extent. Federal Councilor Motta, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, pictured the present Swiss mood to me as follows: “There will 
be no war in Europe in 1934, but later .. .?” He wanted to say 
thereby that France will not make a preventive war now; but when 
Germany has weapons in its hands the danger will come from there. 

Switzerland does not consider itself adequately prepared mili- 
tarily for effective self-defense over a considerable period of time in a 
Central European war. It probably also feels instinctively what 
it means not to have waged a war for the past 130 years. At the same 
time it is awakening from the misconception that the League of 
Nations secured the peace. Good observers say that Switzerland 
would today no longer—as in 1920—vote for entry into the League of 
Nations; on the other hand, the majority of the people also do not at 
the present time want withdrawal. The League of Nations is still 
considered here to be better than nothing, to be a court of appeals and 
a speaking platform for the little countries which one would not like to 
do without. Therefore they objected to our leaving the League of Na- 
tions and they are now trying, with well-meaning naiveté, to persuade 
us to cooperate again soon. 

The Swiss is rightly considered to be a bourgeois. The present de- 
velopment of the question of international indebtedness, especially that 
of the transfer question, runs very much counter to his comfortable 
position as a rentier, and also to his legal concepts. One must realize 
that, according to some calculations, Germany is indebted to Switzer- 
land to the extent of over 2 billion marks. On the other hand Ger- 
many has a considerable surplus of foreign exchange in its commercial 
dealings with Switzerland. Thus it is understandable that the Swiss 
do‘not wish to concede that there are any transfer difficulties. Noth- 
ing—aside from international calm—would be as capable of improving 
our relations with Switzerland as a speedy, good, definitive solution of 
the debt problem. 

The present high temperature at every place where Switzerland 
comes in contact with us is not, to be sure, entirely explained by the 
concern about peace, finances, and foreign trade. Switzerland needed 
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many years to get used to Fascism to the south. The situation will 
be similar with National Socialism to the north. Now another 
annoyance from the Swiss point of view is the transformation of the 
little democratic Austrian neighbor into a dictatorship, and finally, 
things are approaching a crisis in the West, too, in France. Can 
Switzerland cope with this development? Will liberalism, free 
thought, lack of restraint, disposition to criticize be able to hold their 
own? 

Criticism and exaggerated pedantry [Schulmeisterei] first set in 
against the front from which the danger seemed to threaten most 
strongly : They set their sights against Germany. As a matter of fact 
there are two elements of National Socialism that, in contrast to Ger- 
many, are not without danger to Swiss unity: the leader principle, 
for Switzerland is today still built entirely on the federal basis; and 
the race principle, for neither race nor nationality in our sense holds 
Switzerland together. The explanation of why the Swiss shrink from 
these two principles in their final consequences belongs in the realm 
of practical politics. 

But imponderables also play a role here. We would underestimate 
the Swiss—one must always refer here to the Swiss in a very summary 
way, although of course there are all sorts depending on cultural 
level, language, religious denomination, etc.—if we regarded them only 
as a political association for the protection of their possessions, some- 
thing like an organization for the pursuit of material interests which 
is favored by the topography of the country. Weltanschauung is not 
alien to the Swiss, and he is also not indifferent to it. However, he 
takes more pleasure in having it than in actually practicing it. 

Let us take some of the consequences of the ideological questions 
touching Germany, for example the Jewish problem. None of the 
large Swiss newspapers would dare today to appear anti-Semitic. 
It is a part of good manners to feel sorry for the Jewish emigrants, 
to offer them an ideal home in Switzerland. In practice, however, 
Switzerland since olden times has rejected the Jews much more than 
the German Reich has done. If one examines the Swiss banks, press, 
Parliament, and the medical and legal professions, not to speak of 
governmental officialdom, one will find Jewish persons playing a role 
only in very exceptional cases. The idea that a Jew might sit in the 
Government would only meet with a smile here. Switzerland actually 
does indulge in anti-Semitism, but not in words. Serious Swiss people 
readily admit in conversations that it is only the form they dislike in 
the German procedure in the Jewish question. 

The question of the Freemasons emerges less clearly. Nevertheless 
it is interesting that a short while ago the Government was forced 
to defend itself and also Parliament by means of statistical proof 
against the charge of being overrun by Freemasons. It is not easy 
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to find out, however, to what extent public opinion is being influenced 
against Germany by Freemasonic sources, possibly from France. 

The German church conflicts are reflected more clearly in Swiss 
public opinion. The mood toward Germany in the rather important 
Catholic Conservative party and in its press rises and falls with the 
rise and fall of the Reich’s relations with the Vatican. Particularly 
in the Catholic central part of Switzerland we had loyal friendships 
that have been shaken from this quarter. But one can assume that 
with a normalization of our relations with the Holy See it will 
probably be possible to neutralize the loss.* 

Things are more serious with the Protestant groups which are 
not so inclined to follow a mot d’ordre. These have probably been 
the closest spiritual connecting links between Germany and Switzer- 
land in the past. It is no accident that evangelical religious papers of 
Switzerland were among Germany’s most reliable friends. For these 
circles Germany was the great Protestant Power, the center of gravity, 
without which the non-German Protestant churches would be like 
derelict planets. If these circles should lose the already half-sur- 
rendered connection with their German central point, then the politi- 
cal recoil as a result of disappointed love will be still more violent 
than before. ~ 

Important for our relationship with Switzerland is of course also 
the development of intellectual life and the scientific working meth- 
ods of our universities. In the past the German-Swiss academic man 
has considered Germany to be his natural source of material and his 
intellectual market. Certain doubts as to whether this can continue 
have been aroused here, although there has so far not been any defini- 
tive turning away of any great proportions. 

The problem has naturally not been exhausted with this enumera- 
tion of certain ideological-psychological factors that encumber our po- 
litical relations. However, what has been mentioned may furnish 
examples to show that our relationship with Switzerland is not simply 
an arithmetical problem in power politics. 

It is no wonder that those who did not personally experience the 
war or the post-war misery do not feel the same as we. Nevertheless 
there are also areas where we have retained old sympathies and won 
new ones in addition. Among the Swiss military, the “fronts”, and 
in definitely anti-Marxist camps—even in French Switzerland, which 
is otherwise against us—there are very gratifying indications of this 
kind. The discontent with Parliament, party management, lack of 
youthful freshness in government and administration is rather con- 


*Organized exertions of influence from Catholic quarters on the policy of 
the League of Nations can be clearly observed in Switzerland (particularly 
in Fribourg) ; however, these events have nothing directly to do with German- 
Swiss relations. [Footnote in the original.] 
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siderable. Many envy Germany for its strong impetus and successes 
in the fight against unemployment, in protection of the farmer, etc. 

The over-all balance, however, remains negative for the time being. 
This is regrettable, for in our situation even the dislike of such a small 
neighboring country as Switzerland cannot be a matter of indifference 
to us. In a European conflict the Swiss Government would today 
without a doubt interpret its neutrality obligations more benevolently 
toward France than toward us. The left wing of our front would be 
located next to a country with 300,000 rifles which would be more will- 
ing to shoot against us than against France. 

It goes without saying that this situation must not be permitted to 
grow into something permanent. A gratifying move toward improve- 
ment was felt after the Reichstag elections in November 1933. For 
the rest, new ground must be won step by step, often in laborious de- 
tailed work. A certain amount of success can be noted by this method, 
too. National Socialist Germany is gaining respect; on the other 
hand, it would be better for us not even to try to gain affection. It 
makes a better impression if we go our way in dignity. The best 

propaganda will be that of political, economic, and cultural success. 
WeizskcKER 


No. 423 


6610/H497898-99 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 38 of April 24 Warsaw, April 25, 1934—2: 30 a. m. 
Received April 25—5: 50 a.m. 
IV Ru. 1998. 

With reference to your telegram No. 59 of April 21. 

According to instructions I informed Foreign Minister Beck, who 
received me today despite the heavy demands made upon him by the 
Barthou visit,’ about the Litvinov project and our reply to it. He was 
visibly gratified at being posted in such a superlative manner and 
requested me to convey his thanks to the Foreign Minister. 

With regard to the subject he noted that he had never been able to 
understand, let alone approve, Litvinov’s idea, with which Poland 
had also been approached previously, of guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence of third states when these states had made no suggestions to that 
effect. As one of the states bordering upon the Baltic Sea, Poland 
was interested in the common problems of all the states along its 
shores. The Russian proposal, however, amounted to the formation 


* See document No. 414, footnote 2. 
* See document No. 413. 
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of a political bloc among these countries, which was all the less de- 
sirable to Poland as it might be pointed against Germany. If only 
for that reason Poland had refrained from following up the Russian 
proposal. The course being pursued in relation to Germany was not 
a policy of temporary expediency but rested on a foundation of politi- 
cal realities, which Poland intended to continue to maintain. M. Beck 
added that organizing blocs did not appear to him an effective method 
of pacification in the first place. A much better method was the policy 
of bilateral understandings which Poland had successfully pursued in 
relation to both the Soviet Union and Germany. He regarded the 
German-Polish agreement, through which their relations had taken a 
favorable and happy turn, as the most significant advance achieved 
in the interest of peace. 

Upon my remark that in his statements to the press even Barthou 
had found some friendly words to say about the German-Polish rap- 
prochement, M. Beck replied that France was naturally gratified over 
this rapprochement, particularly since the text of the German-Polish 
declaration stressed particularly that it was designed to promote the 
general peace. Owing to the doubts repeatedly voiced in the foreign 
press about France’s attitude regarding the German-Polish declara- 
tion, it had been helpful that the French Foreign Minister had ex- 
pressed himself so affirmatively. 

I asked M. Beck whether he thought that the latest developments in 
the disarmament question might react upon the German-Polish policy 
of reconciliation. Beck replied that the Polish Government had no 
intention of taking any initiative in the disarmament question and 
would always take into account the situation created by the German- 
Polish declaration if it were confronted with any decisions in that area. 

Mo.rTKE 


No. 424 


6610/H497903 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Minstry 


Telegram 
No. 94 of April 24 Moscow, April 25, 1934—2: 46 a. m. 
Received April 25—3:50 a. m. 


IV Ru. 2000. 

With reference to my telegram No. 92.* 

The translation of Litvinov’s reply has meanwhile presumably been 
received there.? I suppose that I can save myself the trouble of any 
comments on the part declaiming against our rej ection of the Baltic 
Pact, with its various contradictions and sarcasms, since I assume 


1 Document No. 414. 
2 See document No. 414 and footnote 3. 
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that aside from our notification of the governments concerned, we 
will consider the matter closed for the time being. 

The question now is, however, whether the thread should be spun 
further with a view to the general normalization of German-Russian 
relations. Litvinov did not let it break entirely despite all the re- 
sentment that appears in his statements in that respect, so that the 
possibility of it exists if we actually want such a settlement and en- 
deavor to bring it about if at all possible. In regard to this I would 
like to say that in my opinion our present tactics—general reserve but 
with protests against particularly flagrant violations—cannot be 
maintained much longer because the bad atmosphere here is con- 
stantly made worse by the most various causes and finds more 
and more violent expression in incidents and outrages despite our re- 
serve and for no fault of ours. To my mind, we shall therefore have 
to decide either to take up the fight with the same weapons or insist on a 
clearing of the atmosphere, in which case we should define our wishes 
exactly and ask the Soviet Government also to put its wishes in 
concrete form and not content itself with references by Litvinov to 
speeches and conversations. 

For direct discussions, which I consider desirable for reasons con- 
cerning specifically the economic field, I would be best able to come to 
Berlin immediately after May 1. 


NADOLNY 


* Marginal note: “Ministerialdirektor Meyer has directed that an affirmative 


coed pi iad the paragraph in brackets be sent by telegram. v. T[ippelskirch], 
pr. 28.” 


The paragraph in brackets is the last paragraph above. 

In telegram No. 83 of May 1 (6610/E497904) Neurath gave approval in principle 
for Nadolny to visit Berlin after the return of Twardowski, and in telegram No. 90 
of May 8 (6610/E497905) he suggested that the following week would be con- 


venient. In telegram No. 108 of May § Nadolny reported that he would arrive on 
May 14 (6610/B497629). 


No. 425 


6610/H497867-68 
The Foreign Minister to the Legation in Latvia 


Telegram 
No. 45 _ Berwin, April 25, 1934—3: 40 p. m. 
zu IV Ru. 1974;1 
1975s)? 
19763 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 63,1 64,2 and 65.3 
Publication of the Russian proposal and of our reply is not contem- 
plated at this time. Announcement to the Latvian public accordingly 


*TV Ru. 1974: Document No. 415. 


7IV Ru. 1975: Not printed (6610/B497865). S 
ee 1976: Pek Race ). See document No. 417, footnote 1. 
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must also be held up. You are requested to stress to M. Munters the- 
confidential nature of your communication. 

As far as we are concerned, the interested countries, i. e., Tallinn, 
Helsinki, and Kaunas have been notified. Your démarche did not 
have nor could it have had any other purpose than that of informing: 
the Latvian Government confidentially of the Russian proposal and 
of our reply. It was not our intention to initiate any talks with the- 
Latvian Government in this matter. However, our reasons for re- 
jecting the Russian proposal are clearly apparent from our reply. 
They are summed up in the following conclusion stated in our reply: 
“Since then, in the view of the German Government, the independence: 
and integrity of the Baltic States are in no way threatened, it sees no» 
occasion for concluding a special treaty with the Soviet Government 
for the guarantee of these states.” ¢ 

That gives you the answer to the question which you were asked. 
by M. Ulmanis. You are requested to convey the foregoing to M.. 
Ulmanis, but to refrain on your part from any discussion of the possi- 
bilities of further exploring the Russian project in some other form.. 
If M. Ulmanis should advance new proposals, you will make it clear: 
to him that you are only authorized to make the foregoing communica--. 
tion. 

For your personal guidance I wish to add that you must be ab-. 
solutely sure to avoid giving M. Ulmanis any grounds for discussion: 
of other possibilities in this field.* 

NEURATH: 

“See document No. 390. 

5 Martius reported that he had answered Ulmanis’ question forwarded in Riga 
telegram No. 64 (see document No. 417, footnote 1) by an aide-mémoire framed in: 


accordance with the second paragraph of this instruction (Riga telegram No. 69» 
of Apr. 26: 6610/E497934). 


No. 426 
5740/H031457-61 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 103 of April 25 Lonpvon, April 25, 1934—11: 15 p. m.. 
Received April 26—2: 40 a. m.. 
III E 10383. 


I was yesterday and (word missing) the guest of the King and 
Queen at Windsor. Apart from the Royal household and myself, the- 
only others present were Prince George, who has just returned from 
a world tour, and the newly appointed British Ambassador to Brussels,. 
Sir Esmond Ovey, and his wife. 

455080—59-—54 
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After dinner last night, King George engaged me in a long political 
conversation. The King, who appeared well informed on current 
issues, began by a brief review of German-English relations in the 
postwar period. He pointed out that English sentiment toward 
Germany improved quickly after the war, and eventually achieved 
a considerable measure of friendly understanding, to be reversed with 
surprising rapidity when the change occurred in Germany. The 
King traced that reversal primarily to the treatment of the Jewish 
problem and the reports about concentration camps, which he him- 
self thought exaggerated. I offered the appropriate clarifications 
on both points and had the impression that the King was no longer 
quite as severe in his view on the Jewish question as he had been in 
his talk with Herr von Neurath last June,’ and has now also a cer- 
tain understanding for the stern measures taken against communism 
in Germany. 

The monarch then turned to the disarmament problem and ex- 
pressed keen regret that Germany’s untimely rearmament, as re- 
flected in the defense budget,? had rendered solution of the disarma- 
ment question so much more difficult; he indicated that agreement 
could have been reached if Germany had postponed rearmament 
until conclusion of the convention. He emphasized that he did not 
mean to impute to Germany any other intentions whatever than the 
creation of a defensive armament and that he quite recognized that 
Germany had until recently complied with the provisions of the 
Treaty. In this connection he asked repeatedly whether Germany 
wanted to have defensive armament purely for prestige reasons or 
for the purpose of defense against potential attacks, and he stated 
that the latter motive would seem incomprehensible to him since 
Germany was not threatened by anybody. I replied to this that a 
large country in the heart of Europe could not forever remain un- 
armed while the other states failed to comply with their obligation 
to disarm, and that continued preservation of inequality of rights 
15 years after the end of the war was an absurdity. I also called at- 
tention to the intolerable situation of an unarmed Germany, with 
her disastrous boundary line in the East, surrounded by the most 
heavily armed states in Europe. King George did not hesitate to 
express some adverse criticism of the dictated Peace of Versailles; 
in this connection he made the war itself, as a human madness, respon- 
sible for such deplorable consequences. 


*In a letter of June 19, 1933, to Hindenbur 5 
L t 19, : g (9269/E657521-26), Neurath 
mee open a very serious conversation” on this subject with os King of 
ot Senge in June. For a printed text see Trial of the Major War Criminals 
sa be < Bae meine Military Tribunal (Nuremberg, 1949), vol. xz, docu- 
. Neurath-11, pp. 465-468. iti on this epi 
eRe nem) pp 8. No additional documents on this episode 


: See document No. 378 and document No. 420, footnote 2. 
Marginal note: “?” 
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After that the monarch talked about the dangers of the future 
development. He stated that Germany, after all, had repeatedly 
given assurances that it did not intend to embark upon a naval arma- 
ments race with England. Moreover, German and English aspira- 
tions coincided in regard to the total abolition of the submarine 
weapon. Nevertheless, England, with its extremely vulnerable capi- 
tal city, remained concerned about the air situation. The German 
efforts at defensive rearmament had caused a veritable panic, above 
all in France, and this French fear of a German threat was the real 
obstacle barring conclusion of a disarmament convention. If no con- 
vention should be achieved, one would inevitably enter a period of a 
renewed armaments race and arrive at a situation which was similar 
to that in the period before the war, and consequently carried within 
itself the threat of a war. He was himself deep in his heart convinced 
that war was madness and he had made it his guiding rule that as 
long as he was living England would not again become involved in 
a war. Accordingly, out of his firm conviction that a new war would 
mean the ruin of everybody, he would do everything in his power to 
forestall every possibility of war. But the longer the solution was 
deferred, the more dangerous would the situation become, since the 
younger generation now growing up did not know the horrors of war 
and presumably did not realize its futility quite as well as did the 
generation which had participated in the war. The statesmen there- 
fore were burdened with the heavy responsibility and obligation of 
leading the peoples, who surely did not want war themselves, along 
the path of mutual understanding. 

I replied that attributing the French attitude to fear alone was 
not sufficient; an additional factor, as indicated, for instance, by Tar- 
dieu’s latest book, was France’s desire to retain her position as victor, 
together with her unwillingness to negotiate with Germany on a 
footing of equality. The German Government and especially the 
Reich Chancellor himself had done everything conceivable to bring 
about an understanding with France, as demonstrated by the re- 
peated renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine and the accord reached with 
Poland. In the disarmament question, we were completely in agree- 
ment with Italy and almost completely with England, and only 
France’s obstinate opposition continued to prevent conclusion of a 
convention. Now as in the past Germany desired an understanding 
with France, and it was sheer obstinacy on the part of France to refuse 
to grasp the hand extended to her time and again. In this connec- 
tion I referred to the various pronouncements of the Reich Chancel- 
lor, which had given such convincing expression to his desire for 
peace, and emphasized that German policy was aiming solely at build- 
ing the new Germany in peace and equality of rights. 

The King did not deny that the French Government was stubborn, 
but cited in this connection the extremely bothersome attitude of 
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French public opinion, which was misled by hatemongers like 
Pertinax.: He also referred to the difficult domestic situation and 
seemed to view the situation in France as being quite unstable and 
precarious. To my surprise he spoke of General Weygand® as a 
factor of reasonableness and added that Weygand had recently re- 
oriented himself in the direction of an understanding. He knew 
Weygand well and expected him to visit England next summer. Tho 
King gave unqualified recognition to the Reich Chancellor’s peace 
policy and spoke of the head of the German Government with respect; 
at the same time, however, he criticized the fact that other German of- 
ficials occasionally expressed in speeches intentions and views which 
could not: be harmonized with the peace policy of the Chancellor.® 
The King concluded the conversation with a renewed appeal to. 
Germany for understanding and cooperation for achieving a dis- 
armament convention, which must be brought about at any cost. 
The conversation left me with the impression that the King is under- 
standing and fair-minded in his attitude toward Germany, but that 
anxiety over the future dangers which might possibly arise out of 
the disarmament problem overshadows everything else in his mind 
at the moment. 
HorEscH 


“Pen name of André Géraud, Foreign Editor of L’Echo de Paris. 

*General Maxime Weygand, Inspector General of the French Army, Vice 
President of the Supreme Council for National Defense. 

° Marginal note: “Banse.” 

This apparently refers to Professor Ewald Banse whose book Raum und Volk 
im Weltkriege contained passages discussing a future German invasion of 
Hngland. An English edition was published in 1934 with the title Germany 
Prepares for War. 


No. 427 


6610/H497946 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 96 of April 26 Moscow, April 26, 1934—10: 59 p. m. 
Received April 26—11: 25 p. m. 
IV Ru. 2032. 

With reference to your telegram No. 73.1 
Since Litvinov was unable to see me today, I called on Krestinsky 
and delivered to him the communication as directed. He accepted it. 


+In telegram No. 73 of Apr. 25, Biilow informed Nadoln i 
: Rar diy y that the Soviet pro- 
posal for a guarantee of the Baltic States and the German reply had bees 
ported by the Latvian Telegraph Agency. The Ambassador was instructed to 
see Litvinov and inform him that in view of the Latvian publication, the German. 


Government felt it necessary to make public the Soviet 
reply (6e1O/EO7800), p oviet proposal and the German 
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for transmittal to Litvinov and merely inquired when the publication 
would take place. Upon my reply that I had been given no date he 
said : “Tn that case we shall each see from the newspapers what is going 
to happen.” Then he briefly expressed his regret at the rejection of 
the proposal. 

NApDOLNY 


No. 428 


7894 /H572505-11 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


1512 Rome, April 26, 1934. 
Received April 28. 
IT SG 2347. 


Subject: Baron Aloisi’s suggestion for ensuring a free plebiscite in 
the Saar Territory. 


With reference to your telegram No. 104 of April 12.3 

Baron Aloisi told me yesterday that the two other members of the 
Committee of Three had given him very wide powers in the matter 
of the political preparations for the plebiscite in the Saar Territory. 
He said, as he had repeatedly explained to me before, that he was be- 
coming increasingly convinced of the extraordinary difficulty of the 
problem, and of the need to apply every effort in order to assure a 
plebiscite held in time and not subject to influences. For this reason 
he very much regretted that Germany’s reply to his suggestion, which 
he had weighed carefully, did amount in the last analysis to a flat 
rejection.2, Since the French are unquestionably aiming to exploit 
every circumstance in order to postpone the plebiscite, he saw a great 
danger in this attitude toward his proposal from the point of view of 
Germany herself. I replied that if it were a fact that the French 
were obviously working to sabotage the plebiscite, Germany could not 
possibly be a party to this and allow one concession after another to 
be wrung from her without having any assurance that this would in- 
duce France to meet her obligations under the Treaty. Baron Aloisi 
answered that he could only give the urgent advice that the question 
be considered from another point of view; the important thing for 
us, in his opinion, was to frustrate French plans by demonstrating our 
manifest willingness to do everything which would garantee a really 
free plebiscite. With this in mind, he said that he had thought over 
once more all the details of his own proposal and of our reply thereto. 
His conclusions may be seen in the memorandum which he handed me 
and of which I enclose a translation. He said that he was certain 


1 Document No. 397. 
2 See document No. 400 and footnote 3. 
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that at the next Council session Barthou would at once launch his 
attack on the attitude of the German Government and the German or- 
ganization in the Saar Territory, and would attempt to convince the 
Council that present conditions are such as to bar any plebiscite. We 
could meet this attack by placing him—Baron Aloisi—in a position to 
present, as mentioned above, German willingness, and to show that 
promising negotiations were pending with the German Government, 
the results of which would eliminate any objections to an early plebi- 
scite which might in all fairness be raised. He was therefore asking 
me to let him have at the earliest possibility—and in any case in time 
before the beginning of the Council session—a statement from the 
German Government which took these factors into account. 

HASssELL 


[Enclosure] 
Pro Memoria 


In connection with the conversation with Vice Chancellor von Papen 
on safeguards for the forthcoming plebiscite in the Saar Territory, 
the German Ambassador outlined the position of the Reich Govern- 
ment in the following four points: 

“(1) The question of protecting the voters on account of their par- 
ticipation in the plebiscite is irrelevant, since the act of voting is 
secret.” 

This point calls for the following comment: It is not to be inferred 
from the fact that the act of voting is secret that there is no need for 
protecting the voters after the vote has been cast. The Treaty of 
Versailles stipulates that the voting shall not only be secret, but also 
“free and trustworthy.” * This implies in addition to the secrecy of 
the ballot as guaranteed by the electoral law, that the freedom and 
trustworthiness of the voting must be secured against any threat of 
reprisals. 

On the other hand, it must be kept in mind that the voting is pre- 
ceded by an electoral campaign. In order that every point of view 
may be freely expressed, the first requirement is to insist on the 
guarantee that the avowed opinions of those expressing them should 
not subsequently expose them to any acts of violence against their 
persons or property. 

“(2) An amnesty for the general conduct of individual voters in 
and during the electoral campaign appears out of the question for the 
future for reasons already given you,‘ especially because this would 


*In paragraph 34 of the annex to article 50 of the Versailles Treaty (Foreign 


Relations of the United States, The Paris Peace Conference, 1919, vol. x11, p. 180). 
*See document No. 397. 
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give radical elements a license to commit excesses, thus resulting not 
in a calm electoral campaign, but in the opposite. The German Gov- 
ernment, however, is extremely anxious that the electoral campaign 
proceed in a quiet and dignified manner.” 

This calls for the following comment: There is a need to find out 
what is understood by an “amnesty” in the case at hand. 

Naturally, there can be no question of an amnesty in advance for 
acts considered punishable according to existing laws in the Saar 
Territory under the present regime. Declaring an amnesty in ad- 
vance would be equivalent to granting impunity and would totally 
undermine the effectiveness of the laws of the Saar Territory accord- 
ing to which such acts are punishable. 

What is to be considered, however, is a declaration by both possible 
successor governments to the effect that they do not in any way intend 
to proceed against inhabitants of the Saar Territory because of their 
political activity during the regime established in the Saar Territory 
by the peace treaty and particularly during the plebiscite campaign. 
Such a commitment was expressly laid down for Germany and 
Poland in article 88 of the Versailles Treaty with respect to Upper 
Silesia. Even though such a commitment on the part of the two 
possible successor States is not stated in the annex to article 50 respect- 
ing the Saar Territory, still it must be presumed to derive from the 
Treaty as an automatic result of the obligation to ensure freedom and 
trustworthiness of the voting. 

The argument that it is “impossible for the German Government to 
declare in advance its readiness to protect all Germans of the Saar who 
vote against Germany from harmful consequences” openly conflicts 
with the commitment, assumed by Germany as signatory to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, to guarantee the freedom and trustworthiness of the 
vote. There is indeed no freedom and trustworthiness unless both 
parties undertake to refrain from discriminatory treatment on account 
of the vote. 

A guarantee to this effect to be given by Germany would have its 
counterpart in a corresponding declaration to be issued by France. 

“(3) There need be no fear that a member of the Council might 
demand to have the opinion of the Committee of Jurists reviewed by 
The Hague Court, since it is not the established practice of the Council 
to submit to The Hague Court opinions rendered by one of the jurists’ 
committees appointed by it. The reason for this practice is that other- 
wise no jurist of renown would ever be willing again to write a legal 
opinion for the Council or its organs.” 

Comment on this is as follows: It is not possible to speak of a 
practice with respect to the decision of the Council as to the expediency 
of asking for an opinion from The Hague Court of Arbitration on a 
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specific question, once this question has already been the subject of 
-other juristic consideration. At any rate the Council is not bound 
‘by any precedents, especially not in a matter of special importance, 
‘as in the present case. 

Above all, it is to be noted, however, that the jurists who wrote this 
opinion did not constitute a legal committee appointed by the Council, 
but were professional experts to whom the Committee of Three turned 
‘solely to obtain an opinion. This opinion, for the very reason that 
it was only of an advisory nature, is not binding upon the Council’s 
‘Committee and even less so upon the Council itself, which thus remains 
free to decide whether it wants to ask The Hague Court for an opinion 
on individual points of a legal character. 

“(4) Even should the Council decide to ask for an opinion of the 
Court on this or any other matter, this could not and should not ever 
affect the prompt setting of a date for the plebiscite. The Court could 
hand down its opinion early enough so as in no way to jeopardize the 
‘holding of the plebiscite in time.” 

Comment on this is as follows: Should the Council decide to seek 
an opinion from the Court, there is no exact way of predicting when 
this opinion would be handed down. Since the Council would have 
to await ° the opinion of the Court before being able to apply the pro- 
visions concerning the holding of the plebiscite in accordance with 
paragraph 34,° there is every likelihood that the plebiscite would 
‘suffer a delay. 

This is said in reply to the four points brought up by the German 
‘Government. 

For its part the French Government, as far as can be seen, does not 
‘appear inclined to subscribe to an interpretation of the Versailles 
Treaty to the effect that it is not concerned with the internal security 
of the people of the Saar from possible reprisals after the plebiscite; 
for a free vote could not be considered as guaranteed if those persons 
who voted contrary to the outcome of the plebiscite would then be 
exposed to reprisals on the part of their opponents. 

In citing the events which took place in the Rhineland after its 
evacuation by Allied troops and despite the agreements made at 
London, The Hague, and Wiesbaden,’ the French Government ap- 
parently feels the need for a declaration by way of guarantee which 
would provide for a procedure ensuring observance of such a declara- 


* Marginal note in Biilow’s handwriting: “?? 

*i. e., paragraph 84 of the annex to article 50 of the Versailles Treaty (For- 
eign eel of the United States, The Paris Peace Conference, 1919, vol. XIII, 
p. 180). 

* Provisions concerning the amnesty of persons convicted of offenses committed 
during the occupation of German territory were contained in agreements con- 


cluded at London, Aug. 30, 1924, at The Hague, Aug. 30, 1929, and at Wiesbaden, 
June 27, 1930. ; 
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tion, at least during the period of transition. The French Government 
would be willing, with respect to portions of the Saar Territory which 
may go to France on a basis of full sovereignty, to recognize a sys- 
tem of guarantees similar to those laid down in the minorities treaties * 
or in the Memel Convention.® 

Baron Aloisi requests the Reich Government to review the matter 
once more in the light of these aspects, and to communicate to him the: 
final position of the German Government on the question of 
guarantees.?° 


*In accordance with stipulations in the Paris Peace Treaties, placing the pro- 
tection of minorities under the guarantee of the League of Nations, the League 
Council obtained declarations from states containing minorities when they were: 
admitted to League membership. In addition there were treaties between in- 
dividual states on the protection of their minorities. For a listing of obligations. 
assumed with respect to minorities, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 
The Paris Peace Conference, 1919, vol. x11, pp. 116-119. 

* Signed at Paris, May 8, 1924; for the text, see League of Nations Treaty 
Series, vol. xxrx, p. 85. 

# See document No. 436. 
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6693/H099364-66 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economic Department 


Beruin, April 27, 1934. 


Staatsrat Dr. Fritz Thyssen was with me on April 26, 1934. The: 
conversation with him did not arrive at the conclusion, which I was: 
trying to attain, of convincing Thyssen that Heye must now be re- 
called as soon as possible.1 Thyssen to be sure conceded that Heye 
so far had had no success, and that such success was no longer even 
to be expected after the reply of the Government of Manchukuo to. 
Heye on March 25.2 He attributed this primarily, however, to the 
fact that official and non-official agencies in the East only made diffi- 
culties for Heye. The investigation which the Reich Chancellor had 
ordered to be made by his Deputy, Reich Minister Hess, must now 
first be carried out. His (Thyssen’s) attitude depended on that. If 
as a result of this investigation the Reich Chancellor recalled Heye,. 


he would naturally agree to it. 


1See document No. 358. ; 
2The reply of the Government of Manchukuo to Heye was included as an at- 


tachment to report No. 55 of Apr. 6 from the Consulate at Harbin (8301/H5896- 
07-16). 

=O Apr. 7 Daitz, acting for Hess, had written to the Foreign Ministry re- 
questing that he be sent all complaints and accusations against Heye because 
the matter was being investigated by Hess (6693/H099319). On Apr. 24 Biilow 
had informed Daitz that Hess had such material as was in the possession of the 


Foreign Ministry (6693/H099323). 
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I began the conversation by saying that I was informing him about 
the unclassified and—so far as it was permissible—also about the con- 
fidential information which we had. I told him, in particular, that 
on various occasions we had been plainly given to understand by the 
Japanese and also by the Government of Manchukuo (Harbin report 
of April 6‘) that they did not regard Heye as an appropriate negotia- 
tor. I told him further that the written reply of March 25 from the 
Government of Manchukuo to Heye was to be regarded as a final re- 
jection.» The rejection was merely clothed in the polite and general 
form customary in East Asia. I said to him further that Heye had 
drawn into the discussion from the outset the recognition of Manchu- 
kuo by the German Government and he had given the Japanese the 
- impression that he could put this recognition through. As long as the 
Japanese Government entertained this hope, Heye was given a some- 
what positive reception. As soon, however, as the official communiqué 
was issued at the direction of the Reich Chancellor,® this hope was 
destroyed and they over there frankly let Heye fall. I further told 
Herr Thyssen that Heye had presented himself as the first German 
Minister in Manchukuo after recognition took place. I pointed out 
the danger of a boycott in China caused by Heye’s action and finally 
suggested to Thyssen that as the result of previous experience he should 
now recall Heye. 

Thyssen nevertheless rejected this. He said that so far as he was 
concerned Heye’s action was not a matter of private business, but of 
general policy and power politics. According to his view, in terms of 
the entire development between Russia, Japan, and the United States, 
Germany would have to lean on Japan in East Asia, not on China. He 
had spoken about this at one time with the Reich Chancellor and 
Reichswehr Minister von Blomberg. At this conversation the Herr 
Reich Chancellor had agreed with his ideas. In terms of this broader 
view a closer economic connection between Manchukuo and Germany 
had been only a side issue. The correctness of his view had been dem- 
onstrated by the fact that Heye had been very well received by the 
military authorities in Tokyo and in Manchukuo; the civil administra- 
tion, however, under the influence of the big Japanese commercial 
companies, had opposed him. Herr Thyssen remarked in this con- 
nection that the Military Attaché in Tokyo should also report concern- 
ing the matter.’ He said further that the Japanese War Minister who 


“See footnote 2. 


*In report No. 1341 of Apr. 6 Dirksen stated that the reply of the Government 


of Manchukuo was so evasive “as to approach ridiculi gotia- 
ee ee pp iculing of the German negotia 


* Published by DNB Feb. 24, 19384 (M142/M005053). 
See document No. 438 and footnote 1. 
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resigned recently * (not on account of the Heye affair but because of 
his general political outlook) had directed a letter to the Herr Reich 
Chancellor.® Thyssen then went on to say that the opposition of the 
Japanese and Manchukuan civil administration was unfortunately 
supported by official German authorities. In that connection Thyssen 
attacked especially Counselor Knoll who was biased against Heye be- 
cause of his membership in the NSDAP. Directly related to this 
also was the investigation currently being conducted by Herr Reich 
Minister Hess. In connection with this investigation Herr Hess had 
requested that Herr Keppler give him his material regarding Heye. 
Herr Keppler had thereupon replied that he had no material. Herr 
Thyssen asserted then that Reich Minister Hess had then turned to the 
Foreign Ministry, through Herr Daitz, with the request to turn over 
to him all the material which the Foreign Ministry had on Heye.” 
I told Herr Thyssen that I knew nothing about such a request of Reich 
Minister Hess. (I have meanwhile learned that this is the case. 
Ritter) Perhaps, however, I was not informed in the matter because I 
had been away from here for a few days. Herr Thyssen also sug- 
gested that a report be obtained from the Military Attaché in Tokyo 
about Heye’s activity. He assumed that the Military Attaché judged 
the entire matter differently than did the Embassy, since the Military 
Attaché knew the attitude of the Japanese military party and the good 
relations of Heye to the Japanese military party. 

I corrected the statements of Thyssen in the various points. I told 
him particularly that it was not correct that the Foreign Ministry 
wanted to lean one-sidedly on China in East Asia. Our policy was, 
rather, to keep ourselves completely apart from the political tensions 
there and to maintain our economic position in both countries. I also 
rejected the idea that Herr Knoll had turned against Heye for reasons 
of party politics. That this could not be correct was already clear 
from the fact that, according to our information, the heads of the 
Ortsgruppe of the NSDAP in Manchukuo had sent a report to Ger- 
many in which they expressed themselves against Heye. 

To my statements that Herr Heye could not accomplish anything 
and be of any use in Manchukuo in the circumstances now prevailing, 
and to my insistence that Herr Thyssen should now recall him, Herr 
Thyssen took refuge by saying that an investigation by Reich Minister 
Hess was now pending and that he therefore could not now intervene. 
If this investigation should lead to the conclusion that Heye ought to 


be recalled, he would naturally conform to it. 
Ritrer 


8 General Sadao Araki had been succeeded as Minister of War by General Sen- 
juro Hayashi in January 1934. 

®Not found. 

1 See footnote 3. 
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No. 430 
6610/B497968-70 
The Minister in Estonia to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 22 of April 28 Tatuinn, April 28, 1934—11 : 28 p. m. 
Received April 29—2: 00 a. m. 
IV Ru. 2084. 


With reference to my telegram No. 16 of April 23.* 

The Foreign Minister, who asked me to call on him today, informed 
me that our answer to Litvinov had been discussed in the Cabinet. 
He could assure me that the Estonian Government had full under- 
standing for the reasons for our refusal. Likewise it was convinced 
that Germany had no aggressive intentions of any sort against Estonia, 
and alsc it had no reason to doubt the repeated statements of the Reich 
Chancellor about the peaceful aims of German foreign policy. I 
thanked the Foreign Minister for this attitude; I had not expected 
any other. In reply to my statement that we could therewith put a 
period to the matter, Seljamaa said that public opinion was neverthe- 
less disturbed and expected active steps by the Government. When I 
stated expressly that the German reply to Litvinov eliminated any 
doubt in this regard once and for all, the Foreign Minister replied 
that the distrust unfortunately extant constantly received sustenance 
from a series of articles in the German press, among others in the 
Deutsche Aligemeine Zeitung. Seljamaa could not give me concrete 
information, but promised to send me a compilation of alleged state- 
ments in German newspapers about our rights to the Baltic States. 
In spite of my efforts to cut off further discussion in the sense of the 
instruction to the Riga Legation, Seljamaa stubbornly insisted that 
the question of the guarantee, which had now been occupying public 
opinion for months, must be pursued further. His assistant Kumanu- 
dis Retei would go to Riga to discuss with the Latvian Government 
whether something definite could be done to pacify public opinion. 
He stressed in that connection that Estonia did not have any positive 
plans of any sort at the present time, but the Government envisaged 
some sort of agreement after the pattern of the Locarno Treaty. At 
the moment these were purely theoretical ideas, and, as he had already 
stressed earlier, he was fully aware of the difficulties which must neces- 
sarily result particularly from Lithuania’s special position. He be- 
lieved, however, that one could not simply let the matter be buried, 
but at least must attempt to find out whether an increase in the feeling 
of security could not be attained. I expressed my surprise that the 
Estonian Government wanted to pursue the matter further even 


1 Document No. 418. 
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though, according to its own assurance, it did not feel itself to be 
threatened by Germany. Of course we could not prevent Estonia 
from entering into an exchange of views with Latvia, but for our part 
we had no reason of any kind for adding anything whatsoever to the 
_ clear statements in our note of reply to Litvinov. No better guarantee 
concerning the foreign policy of National Socialist Germany than the 
solemn assurances of the Reich Chancellor was conceivable for us. 
Although Seljamaa thereupon tried to soften his above statements, 
in which connection he indicated that the initiative came from Latvia, 
we will have to reckon with a démarche by Latvia and Estonia if not 
by all three Baltic States. 

REINEBECK 


No. 431 


6116/H455152-54 
Memorandum by an Official of the Economic Department 


SECRET Beri, April 30, 1934. 
e. o. IT Oe. 1114. 


At a conference with Herr Habicht in the Foreign Ministry at- 
tended by Ministerialdirektor Ritter, Senior Counselor Ulrich, and 
Counselor Hiiffer, it was first stated and also expressly confirmed by 
Herr Habicht that the Reich Chancellor had no intention for the 
present of denouncing the German-Austrian commercial treaty. 
From this it appeared that for the duration of the treaty there could 
be no question of either an open or concealed violation of Austria’s 
rights resulting from it. Since, on the other hand, the Reich Chan- 
cellor has given instructions that increasing imports, chiefly of lum- 
ber, fruit, and cattle must be stopped as much as possible, Minis- 
terialdirektor Ritter stated that in this case there was only one way 
of carrying out these instructions, namely, through the Reich Food 
Estate [Retchsnéhrstand|. At the same time, however, the Reich 
Food Estate is not to appear as the author of such a policy, but is 
only to serve as a means for communicating the Chancellor’s intent 
to the groups of dealers and consumers in question. 

At a conference that took place in the afternoon in the office of 
State Secretary Backe in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
which was attended by Herr Ritter and Herr Ulrich of the Foreign 
Ministry, Ministerialdirektor Moritz and Ministerialdirektor Koehler 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, as well as by Herr Habicht, 
it was stated by the representatives of the Reich Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture that cutting off imports of lumber, fruit, and cattle 


1Cf. document No. 409. 
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through the authorities of the Reich Food Estate was not hard to 
achieve. In order to avoid spelling out this measure in writing, 
State Secretary Backe will personally send for the leading officials con- 
cerned in the Reich Food Estate and give them oral instructions, 
asking them to see that further oral instructions be issued to their 
subordinate organizations and groups. In case the Austrian Gov- 
ernment should make diplomatic representations to the Foreign Min- 
istry because of the resulting decline in imports of Austrian lumber, 
fruit, and beef cattle, it is to be given the reply that this was 
a spontaneous reaction of German consumers against the policy 
of the Austrian Government toward the NSDAP, and that, more- 
over, this attitude of Germans who are in the NSDAP, or close 
to it, was the same as that taken, for its part, by the Fatherland 
Front in Austria. 

The Reich Minister of Economics, who had been informed in ad- 
vance by Ministerialdirektor Ritter about this method of proceed- 
ing, declared himself explicitly in agreement with it and in doing 
so expressed the wish that the loss in lumber imports from Austria 
should in future be compensated by increased lumber imports from 
Poland, insofar as the deficiency could not be made up by larger 
cuttings of timber within Germany. 


ULrick 

No. 432 

6086/B444805-07 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 

Telegram 
No. 92 of April 30 Rome (Quir.), May 1, 1934—12: 25 a. m. 
Received May 1—4: 20 a. m.. 
IT It. 633. 


As already reported today in substance by telephone,’ Suvich in- 
formed me as follows by instruction of Mussolini: 

After his visits in London and Paris * he, Suvich, had had to report 
to Mussolini that at the moment no solution of any sort could be seen 
in the disarmament question which was now in the foreground of 
policy. No effective initiative could be expected from any quarter. 
The domestic difficulties in France, which were in part at the bottom of 
the recent French note,’ the hysterical fear of a rearming Germany on — 
the part of the French, the nervousness of the English, particularly 
about the air rearmament of Germany allegedly proved by the budget, 


* No record of this telephone message has b 
A eer g een found. 
* See document No. 420, footnote 2. 
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and finally the disinclination of the English to enter into commitments 
make a solution of the question at the present time seem as good as: 
impossible. In this situation his conversation with the Reich Chan- 
cellor within the next few days could not, in Mussolini’s opinion, have: 
any fruitful results; and yet one must insist without qualifications that 
such a conference have a positive result. As in the past, he looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the [idea of the] meeting, but would like to sug- 
gest changing it to the first days of June, i. e., after the session of the 
Disarmament Conference in Geneva. In any case there would then 
be a new fact in the disarmament question, namely, the probably nega- 
tive outcome of the Conference, whereupon the meeting of the two. 
statesmen would have quite a different setting. Suvich added that it 
would perhaps be psychologically appropriate, precisely in view of 
the Conference, to have the Hitler-Mussolini meeting announced some 
time in advance, and arrangements about this, after all, could be made 
later in accordance with the situation. I replied that after serious 
and careful consideration the Reich Chancellor had said he was ready 
for a meeting in the first 10 days of May and I could therefore not 
make any statements about a later date. Incidentally I would be 
interested to know what there was in the rumor about a trip of Benes 
and Barthou to Rome. Suvich asked me once more to understand 
correctly the motives for the postponement and explain them in 
Berlin; and regarding the visit of Barthou and Bene he stressed that 
he was stating on his own responsibility that in case of an understand- 
ing between Mussolini and Hitler about a meeting at the beginning of 
June there would of course not be any visit to Rome by Barthou or 
BeneS or similar people beforehand. The postponement also had the 
advantage that one could better prepare the other questions to be 
discussed, which was definitely desirable. I pointed to the Danube 
question and remarked that I hoped they did not assume in Italy that 
when the Italians had brought the discussions with Austria and 
Hungary to a close* we would join such a bloc; as he knew, I had 
explained to Mussolini the Chancellor’s position regarding Austria. 
Suvich replied that he wanted to stress once more very explicitly that 
no bloc was intended, but only appropriate treaties would be con- 
cluded; as in the past, the goal was cooperation with all the countries 
in the Danube area, particularly Germany and the Little Entente 
countries. But it was decidedly practical to find out in the middle of 
May how far one had advanced with Austria and Hungary on the 
basis of bilateral treaties and then to seek ways of expanding the 
system with the other countries. The Little Entente was constantly 


“Economic negotiations between Italy, Austria, and Hungary on the basis of 
the Rome protocols resulted in the signing of bilateral agreements on customs 
preferences and promotion of exports on May 14in Rome. A report dealing with 
these agreements was sent by Hassell on May 17 (8973/H629732-35 ) . 
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trying to join up even now, whereupon the Italians had replied that 
first the conclusion of the bilateral negotiations with Austria and 
Hungary should be awaited. Barthou’s activity in Prague,’ accord- 
ing to Italian information, had been directed toward inducing Czecho- 
slovakia to abandon her rigid bloc policy and cooperate economically 
with Italy. 

I stated in conclusion that I took cognizance of Mussolini’s position 
regarding the meeting, in particular his adherence to the idea, and of 
the reasons for postponement till the beginning of June which resulted 
from the muddled state of the disarmament question, and likewise 
of Suvich’s statement regarding other visits of Ministers. I would 
submit the Italian proposals and their reasons in Berlin and com- 
municate the German position in the near future.® 


HASssELL 
5 See document No. 413, footnote 2. 
® See document No. 449. 
No. 433 
9375/E663914-15 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IV 
Bertin, May 2, 1934. 


e.o. WIV Ru. 2153. 


Today in the Reich Ministry of Economics there occurred the first 
session of the commission which was to be formed in accordance with 
the German-Russian Economic Protocol of March 20, 1934; for 
placing 200 million reichsmarks’ worth of Soviet goods in 1934. On 
the German side the departments concerned were represented. The 
Russians were generously represented (Bessonov, Friedrichson, Fain- 
stein, and two other gentlemen). The commission organized itself 
and agreed on the agenda. The next session will take place on 
Friday. 

After the meeting, Ministerialrat Mossdorf (Reich Ministry of 
Economics) informed me that he had received instructions to reply 
to the Russian commercial representative, Weizer, tomorrow in re- 
gard to the inquiry about granting a financial loan. He would inform 
M. Weizer that the previous negative answer would unfortunately 
have to stand. However, he was to make M. Weizer a counterpro- 
posal. 

Mossdorf then stated that the Reich Minister of Economics de- 
sired that within the framework of the general increase in exports the 
Russians, too, should be induced to place good-sized orders in Germany 


* For a summary of the protocol see document No. 342. Full te 
9375/H663863-69. ull text is filmed on 
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at once. In order to attain this he was willing to buy goods immedi- 
ately in Russia for considerable sums, utilizing the advantages of pay- 
ment inmarks. The Reich Chancellor had approved this, but had said 
that the goods should be bought in the first place in Poland and in 
the second place in Russia. Accordingly, Mossdorf intends to inform 
M. Weizer that we are willing to buy oil, lumber, and ore to the 
amount of 30 to 50 million reichsmarks with immediate cash pay- 
ment if the Russians on their side place orders in Germany to 

approximately three times this value. 
I asked Herr Mossdorf to keep the Foreign Minister very closely 

informed about the development of this matter. 

Submitted herewith to Ministerialdirektor Meyer, then upon return 

to Counselor of Legation Briutigam.? 
VON 'TIPPELSKIRCH 


? The initialing of the document indicates that it also went to Btilow and the 
Foreign Minister. 


No. 434 


6611/E498081 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 104 of May 2 Moscow, May 3, 1934—1: 46 a. m. 
Received May 3—3:20 a. m. 
IV Ru. 2158. 


With reference to your telegram No. 821 and previous telegrams 
on the same subject. 

Reports from Riga and from Tallinn about the increasingly nega- 
tive attitude toward our rejection of Litvinov’s proposal and utiliza- 
tion of the rejection as an argument in favor of cooperation of the 
three Baltic States as proposed by Litvinov are confirmed by state- 
ments by the local representatives. On the Soviet side they are also 
already beginning to use this against us. Litvinov’s intention in mak- 
ing this proposal is thus essentially being realized. The obvious in- 
tention was to carry through in cooperation with us the action that 
had failed when it was attempted in conjunction with Poland, and in 
this way to salvage his prestige and really attain the purpose of the 
action, or else, in case of rejection, to pillory us before the states con- 
cerned and the world as imperialists and to obtain a political basis 
for charges of German expansionist intentions. Now that his first aim 


es Apr. 6611/E498062) ; this circular telegram repeated the text of tele- 
nae ees from ota (6611/E498061 ) which reported the begin- 
ning of a press campaign interpreting the rejection of the Litvinov plan as an 
indication of aggressive German intentions against the Baltic States. 
455080—59—_55 
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has been frustrated by our rejection, I should like, in the interest of 
relations here, to recommend urgently that we cut the ground from 
under the second aim also. 


NapoLny 
No. 435 
3154/671034-35 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 
Berry, May 3, 1934. 
RM 495. 


This morning the Italian Ambassador called on me and read to me 
a telegram from Rome in which approximately the following was 
stated : 

Following the trip of Under State Secretary Suvich to Paris, Lon- 
don, and Brussels, Mussolini had become convinced that there would 
be no point in making another attempt to solve the disarmament ques- 
tion and bring about a convention before the Disarmament Confer- 
ence convened on May 29.2, What one ought to do now instead was to 
wait and see what positions the countries represented at the Disarma- 
ment Conference would take. Accordingly, if all that was established 
there should be the fact that it was impossible to arrive at a disarma- 
ment convention, the failure of the Conference would be definitive. 
This the Italian Government would view with regret for a number of 
reasons, quite apart from the fact that it would set off a dangerous 
armaments race. His Government would therefore make efforts to 
prevent such an outcome of the meeting of the Conference if that was 
at all possible. 

I told Signor Cerruti that no further steps on our part were to be 
expected, inasmuch as our position had been set forth clearly on re- 
peated occasions. For that matter I felt it would be best if the Dis- 
armament Conference adjourned again, say until the autumn. Per- 
haps one would still succeed in the course of these months in arriving 
at a convention, especially since there were really no longer any major 
differences between the proposals of the English Government, Musso- 
lini’s plan or the German requests. 


* See document No. 432, footnote 2. 

* The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference had met on Apr. 10 and decided 
to set the date for the next meeting of the General Commission for May 23 follow- 
ing another meeting of the Bureau on Apr. 30. Henderson, however, subsequently 
obtained the agreement of the members of the Bureau for convoking the General 
Commission for May 29 and the Bureau one day earlier. See League of Nations, 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (Geneva, 1933- 


1934) : Records of the Conference, ser. C, Minutes of the B 
209-211. f ureau, vol. I, pp. 
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The Ambassador then also told me about a talk he had had yes- 
terday with M. Poncet, in which the latter had told him that in his 
opinion the French note to England * ought to be interpreted in this 
way: All that the French Government might want to achieve at the 
May 29 meeting of the Disarmament Conference was the abandon- 
ment of the idea of disarmament and in its place adoption of equali- 
zation of armaments as the subject of the Conference. In that case 
the French Government, too, would presumably be ready to cooperate. 

v. N[eurats | 


*See document No. 420, footnote 2. 


No. 436 . 


7894 /B572513-15 
The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


Telegram 
- IMMEDIATE Bertin, May 3, 1934—9: 00 p. m. 
Today zu II SG 2347; 
No. 126 2497? Ang. 1. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Dr. Voigt. 


With reference to your report I 512 of April 26, and telegram 
No. 93 of May 2.? 

We are not convinced that the arguments in the Italian memo- 
randum have validity. Evidently Aloisi still does not realize how 
completely illogical it would be for Germany to proclaim an amnesty 
for the future and by doing so to express, as it were, that she is not 
interested in the attitude of the voters. Nor is the reference to article 
88 of the Versailles Treaty an effective argument, since this provision 
was forced upon Germany at the time and cannot be put on a par 
with a declaration which the German Government would now be 
making of its own accord. 

For the sake of political considerations, in order to meet Aloisi’s 
proposal as far as possible, we could, as already indicated in telegraphic 
instruction No. 104,? agree to the following: The Council of the 
League of Nations might adopt a resolution somewhat to the effect 
that in its opinion the countries concerned are under a treaty obli- 
gation not to take action against a voter on account of his attitude 
before or during the plebiscite, and that the Council of the League 
of Nations deemed it to be its duty to work for fulfillment of this 


17T SG 2347: Document No. 428. ; ae 
211 SG 2427: Not printed (7894/H572512). This telegram conveyed Aloisi’s 


urgent request for a German reply to his proposals. 
® Document No. 397. 
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obligation when the time comes. Should such a resolution be pro- 
claimed by the Council of the League of Nations or circulated to the 
governments concerned, our reaction to it would be friendly. 

Such a procedure, however, would only be acceptable to us on 
condition that the League Council now no longer procrastinate in 
setting the date for the plebiscite, fixing a date as close as possible to 
January 10, 1935, as stipulated in the Treaty. The date would have 
to be fixed simultaneously with the resolution mentioned earlier. 
Adopting a resolution on the subject of the amnesty without at the 
same time setting the election date would be wholly unacceptable to 
us and would face the sharpest attacks from us. We must of course 
also stipulate the further condition that there are no other points 
either in the forthcoming resolutions of the League of Nations Council 
which we would have to consider as running counter to Germany’s 
interests.* ; 

NEURATH 


“Marginal note: “Vice Chancellor von Papen agrees. I gave him a copy of the 
document II SG 2347 with enclosure and a copy of this telegram to Rome. 
V[oigt], May 5.” 

See document No. 442 and footnote 1. 


No. 437 


6611/F498082 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in the Soviet Union 


Telegram 


No. 86 Beruin, May 4, 1934—8: 05 p. m. 
zu lV Ru. 5158 [2158] 71. 
With reference to your telegram No. 104 of May 2.3 

Now that the governments of the interested eastern countries have 
been informed by us in detail and conclusively about Litvinov’s 
proposal and our position on it, and also their Ministers here have 
been later oriented in the same sense, we do not intend to come up 

with new explanations or engage in polemics in the press. 
The same text to our Legations in the interested eastern countries, 
BiLow 


*IV Ru. 2158: Document No. 434. 
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No. 438 
6693/H099394-96 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


TOP SECRET Toxyo, May 7, 1934-6: 46 p. m. 
No. 66 of May 5 . Received May 7—4: 15 p. m. 
IV Ja. 557. 


With reference to your telegram No. 44 of April 30.2 
For the State Secretary personally. 
I. Lieutenant Colonel Ott reports as follows: 


Upon being sounded out, the military authorities were at first re- 
served. On the one hand, they were apparently afraid of offending 
Germany by taking a critical attitude toward the person of the Reich 
Commissioner; on the other hand, rivalry between the military and 
civil authorities plays a certain part. After several conversations with 
various leading military persons, the following picture, however, 
finally clearly emerged: 

1. The military welcomes in principle the idea of economic coopera- 
tion between Germany and Manchukuo, but declares that the Heye 

lan in its present form is not feasible because the balancing of 
erman-Manchurian trade proposed by it implies a control of trade 
that is impossible. 

2. As far as the person of Heye is concerned, his method of express- 
ing himself, which is unusually plain by the standards of Japanese 
linguistic usage, was criticized. The General Staff and the War 
Ministry objected in particular to the following points: 


a) Blunders in the selection of Japanese aides, 

b) Injury to his personal prestige as a result of the Harbin 
rumors, which, to be sure, were mentioned only briefly, 

c) Erratic handling of the question of German recognition in 
the course of the negotiations, 

d) Astonishing rejection of all collaboration with the com- 
petent German consular authorities, as a result of which doubt 
arose as to Heye’s official capacity and the impression was created 
that he was pursuing primarily personal aims, 

e) Superficial knowledge of actual trade relations between 
Manchukuo and foreign powers, which led to operations with 
incorrect export and import figures. 


3. The question of the prospect of Heye’s further activity was viewed 
on the part of the military as follows: | ‘ 

Formal objection to his continued activity was not raised, but it was 
stated that there would be better prospects for successful continuation 
of the negotiations if Heye were replaced by a mature, thoroughly 
experienced person, who naturally also had to have support in the 


party. 


1Not printed (6693/H099378). This conveyed instructions for Lieutenant 
Colonel Ott to report on the person and the project of Ferdinand Heye. 
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II. My attitude toward this: The foregoing report strengthens me 
in the conviction that an early recall of Heye is extremely desirable 
in the interest of German prestige. The recent development fully 
confirms my previous impressions (see my telegram 19 of February 
267). 

. Objections in Japanese military circles, whose influence, as we 
know, is paramount in Manchuria, coincide with the adverse attitude 
of the civil authorities, as expressed in the Japanese démarche in 
Berlin * and in talks with me by members of the Foreign Ministry. 

9. The vague and wishy-washy reply of Manchukuo to Heye’s pro- 
posal shows that they want to put him off.t Negotiations have bogged 
down completely, and I am convinced they can no longer be reactivated 
by Heye. 

3. The recent explanations made by Heye on the Harbin matter miss 
the core of the problem.’ It is not that he personally participated in 
the smuggling business or whether or not his representation of the 
matter is correct—namely, that he knew nothing of the dirty dealings 
of his companion and signed the letter in question to the Consulate at 
Harbin without reading it. But at the very least by the careless and 
wrongful involvement of his own person in the ugly narcotic smug- 
gling affair, and by the suicide of Halstenbach, he is certainly so 
compromised in all of East Asia that his further continuance as 
Reich Commissioner in a responsible position considerably imperils 
German prestige in the Far East. 

Dirksen 


* Evidently there was an error in transmission. The date should read Feb. 6. 
See document No. 241. 

* Cf. document No. 312. 

“See document No. 429 and footnote 2. 

*In report No. 57 of Apr. 10, following revival of charges about Heye’s ac- 
tivities in Manchuria in 1925 (cf. vol. 1 of this series, document No. 50 and 
footnote 4), the Consulate at Harbin had enclosed a statement by Heye dated 
Mar. 26, 1934, giving his explanations of these matters (6693/M099277-88). 
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8825 /E614262-65 
Consul General Radowitz to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 


Dawnzie, May 7, 1934. 


Dear Herr Meyer: In the past few days there has again been sharp 
conflict of opinion here. The well-known speech of Gauleiter Forster 
on May 1* had poisoned the atmosphere between him and President 


*Radowitz had sent an account of Forster’s speech in the Danziger Vorposten 
of May 2 (9991/EH697467-70) with report No. IG 607 of May 3 (9081/E637780-81 ) . 
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Rauschning to such an extent that on Saturday ? Rauschning wanted 
absolutely to put through his resignation. I stayed with him a long 
time in order to point out the extremely harmful political consequences 
of such a step. Rauschning was so embittered, however, and at the 
end of his powers of resistance, that he was not to be swerved from 
his decision. Afterwards I also went to see Gauleiter Forster and 
called his attention to the very serious, consequences which Rausch- 
ning’s resignation would necessarily have, particularly in view of his 
last speech. There really was not much to talk with him about; he wag 
also quite excited, but he told me that he had a decisive meeting sched- 
uled for Saturday afternoon at 2, after which the situation would be 
clarified. This meeting took place, and those present were: Rausch- 
ning, Forster, Linsmeyer (Brigadefiihrer of the SA), and a large 
number of senators. The meeting lasted from 2 to 10 p.m. Since 
President Rauschning had promised that he would come to me right 
after the meeting in order possibly to send a cipher telegram to Berlin, 
I was on the alert the entire time, but I realized from the very length 
of the meeting that it could not have come toa break. Then that same 
Saturday at night and in the course of Sunday, I heard details con- 
cerning the meeting (Rauschning had gone to his country place right 
after the meeting), and I am reporting them below, at the same time 
referring to the statements which President Rauschning made to me 
today and a long report from Brigadefiihrer Linsmeyer, which he also 
made to me personally : 

By an extremely clear, well-considered, and unassailable report on 
the political situation, Rauschning succeeded at the meeting in 
getting his point of view accepted by the Gauleiter, who expressed the 
earnest wish that Rauschning should at any rate continue to conduct 
the negotiations? in accordance with his statements and that he [the 
Gauleiter] would allow him a free hand. The negotiations are to be 
continued in accordance with the program recommended by Min- 
isterialrat Woothke and already forwarded to the Ministry.* It is 
believed that an abrupt break on the part of Danzig has thus been cer- 
tainly avoided. If no agreement can be reached, the High Commis- 
sioner is to be called in and while the good will to reach an under- 


standing is preserved as much as possible, an agreement is to be 
reached to summon international experts. On the 8th of this month 


2i,e., May 5. : 

® Negotiations were currently under way between Danzig and Poland on eco- 
nomic and other subjects, principally connected with the customs administration. 
Relevant documents have been filmed on serials 9061 and 9084. See, further, 
document No. 441 and footnote 2. , 

4Ministerialrat Woothke of the Reich Ministry of Finance was in Danzig on 
May 2 and 3, 1934, to discuss the Danzig-Polish customs and economic negotia- 
tions. Radowitz had reported on the program which was agreed upon, after 
consultations between Woothke, Rauschning, and Danzig experts in No. IG 686 


of May 5 (9061/E634557-59). 
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Staatsrat Biittner is going with the Danzig delegation to Warsaw in 
order to continue the negotiations. 

In respect to internal policy also, Forster deferred largely to the 
wishes and the explanations of Rauschning. The corporate organiza- 
tion [Der stiindische Aufbau] is to be abandoned for the present. Un- 
til further notice Rauschning will remain Senator in charge of Kco- 
nomics and, with the assistance of a council of Danzig merchants, will 
continue to handle critical economic problems. 

So the threatening crisis has again been averted, and in this con- 
nection—as I would like expressly to emphasize—it is very much to 
the credit of the objective and entirely loyal attitude of Brigadefiihrer 
Linsmeyer in both directions. The very near future will decide 
whether it is only a patching up of the very strongly opposing atti- 
tudes taken by the two leading persons, or whether from this conver- 
sation a cooperation sincerely desired on both sides will develop. 
After all that has happened, I am very skeptical and would be glad 1f 
the occasion were taken to drive home once more to Forster from an 
authoritative direction the dangers that inhere in the political situa- 
tion and in a too temperamental handling of things. 

As for the incidents that took place here both on May 1 and on 
“May 8 (Polish national holiday), and which were also the subject of 
press observations and comments in the Reich, they are prepared on 
both sides (I heard this also from a leading Polish source) to forget 
about them [zur J'agesordnung tiberzugehen]. 


I purposely refrained from reporting on this entire matter through 
official channels, and consider it better, on the contrary, to inform you 
only personally and confidentially concerning it. With respect to the 
further progress of the negotiations, I shall report currently through 
official channels. Koester went on vacation on Saturday. I am there- 
fore entirely alone and for this reason thought it necessary to give up 
the idea of a trip to Berlin for the purpose of reporting to you orally. 
I would be very grateful to you if you could turn the steam on the 
Personnel Department so that the replacement for Marschall (Berg- 
mann) will finally be sent to me. 

I would be extremely grateful also if you would use your influence 
with Biirgermeister Winkler® so that I finally get the money for 
Forster. Just at the present moment it would be extremely important 
for me to be able to show Forster this courtesy. You understand that 
such matters can be, in certain circumstances, of particular service. — 

With best regards, etc. 

Heil Hitler! 
Rapowitz 

* Biirgermeister Winkler was active in organizations engaged in financing and 


refinancing enterprises of German nationalist interest am i iti 
fina : ong German minorities 
principally in Poland and elsewhere in eastern Hurope. 
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No. 440 
6616/500082-86 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


A 1175 Moscow, May 9, 1934. 
Received May 12. 
- IV Ru. 2323. 


PotrricaL Report 


Subject: The extension of the Soviet-Polish nonaggression pact as the 
concluding item of the Litvinov pacts with the Baltic States. 

With reference to my telegraphic report of May 6.1 

On May 5 People’s Commissar Litvinov and the Polish Ambassa- 
dor, Lukasiewicz, finally signed here the protocol which also extends ~ 
the validity of the Soviet-Polish nonaggression pact until December 
31, 1945.2, Except for minor differences, the protocol has the same 
content as those agreed on by the Soviet Union with the Baltic States 
and Finland at the beginning of April? 

The extension of the Polish-Soviet nonaggression pact was already 
discussed during the presence of Polish Foreign Minister Beck in 
Moscow.* However, the negotiations stretched out and came upon a 
serious obstacle when Litvinov, who in the meantime had also under- 
taken a similar extension of the nonaggression pacts with the Baltic 
States and Finland, complied with Lithuanian wishes regarding the 
Vilna question in the extension of the Lithuanian-Soviet nonaggres- 
sion pact. It was agreed in that connection that the documents form- 
ing the pact were also to remain in force until the end of 1945, and 
among these were the notes exchanged in 1926°* in which the Soviet 
Union stated that in spite of the violation of the Lithuanian borders 
by Poland’s marching into the Vilna area the attitude of the Soviet 
Union regarding the territorial sovereignty of Lithuania as it was 
established by the Soviet-Lithuanian peace treaty of 1920 was not 
shaken. 

This specific support for the Lithuanian standpoint in the Vilna 
question was annoying to Poland, and the latter made the extension 
of the Polish-Soviet nonaggression pact dependent on a satisfactory 
settlement of this point. One need not go into the question of whether 
Litvinov used compliance with the Lithuanian wishes merely as a 


1 Not printed (6616/E500074-75) . ’ : 
2 The nonaggression pact between the Soviet Union and Poland had been signed 


on July 25, 1932; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. cxxxvI, p. 41. 
The text of the protocol signed on May 5, 1934, is in ibid., vol. cLvtt, p. 431. 

® See document No. 362. 

“See documents Nos. 244 and 275. 

5 Text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. Lx, p. 145. 
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maneuver in order to exercise pressure on hesitant Poland, or whether 
there was an oversight in the drawing up of the annexes or whether 
he really believed he would be able to put this over. At any rate the 
extension of the pact with Poland could not be accomplished without 
clearing up this question, and so the Soviet Government agreed to 
state in the final protocol to the extension protocol with reference to 
the Riga peace treaty * “that the note of People’s Commissar Chi- 
cherin of September 28, 1926, to the Lithuanian Government could 
not be interpreted in such a manner as though by this note the Soviet 
Government intended to intervene in the settlement of the territorial 
questions mentioned in the note.” 

With this statement the Soviet Government has for the third time 
renounced interference in the Vilna question. The first time it had 
to state to Poland in the Riga peace treaty of March 18, 1921, that 
the question of the ownership of the areas contested between Poland 
and Lithuania was exclusively the concern of Poland and Lithuania. 
The second renunciation occurred in 1926, when the Polish Govern- 
ment at that time registered a protest against the above-mentioned 
Soviet note to Lithuania of September 28, 1926, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment answered to the effect that it had in no way had the intention 
to place in doubt the provisions of the Riga peace treaty by means of 
the note to Lithuania. Now it has once more had to confirm this 
renunciation. 

With the signing of the Polish-Soviet protocol the policy instituted 
by Litvinov after his return from Washington and Rome of a further 
peace guarantee in regard to the Baltic States comes, insofar as it 
can be determined thus far, to a certain conclusion. As is known, it 
aimed in the first place at guaranteeing together with Poland the 
independence of the Baltic States by means of a declaration. After 
the failure of this project Litvinov proceeded to the extension of 
the nonaggression pacts with the Baltic States and at the same time 
tried to achieve, in conjunction with Germany, the statement on the 
independence and integrity of the Baltic States which had not been 
accomplished in cooperation with Poland. This attempt likewise 
failed as a result of our rejection, and thus the only outcome remain- 
ing is the extension of the nonaggression pacts. 

Now one might ask why this whole policy was really undertaken, 
since we cannot really discern any concrete reason for it affecting the 
Soviet Union. If we set aside Litvinov’s vanity striving for new 
successes and his hostility toward Germany, against which the spear- 
head of the project is clearly directed, then the motivations are prob- 


° The reference is to the Treaty of Riga between the Soviet Union and Poland 
concluded on Mar. 18, 1921; text in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. v1, p. 51. 
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ably the same as the main motive underlying the entire Soviet foreign 
policy: a demonstration of the Soviet Union’s love of peace and the 
imperialism of the capitalist countries, specifically Germany, as well 
as actual fear. There is not the slightest doubt, absurd as it may 
appear, that the latter, namely fear of an aggressive policy of Ger- 
many, also plays a role in the present case. Since time immemorial 
the Russians have believed Germany capable of any accomplishment, 
and the Soviet people cannot be talked “out of the hysterical fear of 
alleged German plans to intervene in the Baltic States and in the 
Ukraine based on the familiar German writings and statements, and 
in particular anxiety arising from the appearance of certain national- 
ist movements in Latvia and Estonia that the Baltic States are to 
provide the assembly area against the Soviet Union for a militant 
National Socialism. 

However, the thought also occurs that the whole Litvinov action 
merely had in mind the strained and uncertain situation of Lithuania 
between Germany and Poland and was meant to spare Lithuania the 
possible fate of becoming an object of agreement between the two big 
neighbors, or at least to secure for the Soviet Union a right of a 
voice in this eventuality. Should this actually have been the real 
purpose of the action, then the renewed Soviet renunciation of inter- 
ference in the Vilna question should be accorded still greater signifi- 
cance and the result of the action should be evaluated as an absolute 
failure. 

However, the success is also not great if the action achieved only 
what the separate démarches designated as the purpose. For the 
only positive factor as opposed to the rejections by Poland and Ger- 
many is the extension of the nonaggression pacts, which after all 
mean nothing other than a renewed promise of the Soviet Govern- 
ment not to attack the Baltic States. But perhaps Litvinov has 


still other plans in his pocket for pursuing his project. 
NADOLNY 


No. 441 


8825/H614259-61 
Consul General Radowitz to Ministerialdirektor Meyer 


Danzic, May 9, 1934. 


Dear Herr Meyer: Supplementing my letter of May 7,’ I should 
like to report further as follows: High Commissioner Lester, with 


1Document No. 4389. 
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whom I had a long conversation yesterday, sensing a growing bitter- 
ness in the political atmosphere, asked Gauleiter Forster to call on 
him a few days ago and spoke with him for 2 hours. He related how 
the present situation looked from his point of view, and how, being 
entirely objective, he must state that the situation had worsened as a 
result of his violent public speeches and the rash actions of his fol- 
lowers which they [his speeches] had caused. He also pointed out the 
dangers that inhered in this development, which would necessarily 
have an extremely unfavorable effect on the further course of the 
negotiations. 

Forster, who moreover has not mentioned to me this conversation 
with Lester, seems nevertheless to have been influenced by this con- 
versation, for his attitude at the big conference described in my last 
letter differs quite remarkably from the views expressed only shortly 
before. 

In addition, soon after the conversation with Forster, Lester 
arranged a conversation with Papée, in which he turned around and 
made representations to Papée in the same manner, and in particular 
pointed out to him that a marked stiffening on the Polish side with 
respect to Danzig would necessarily create a very bad impression 
at the League of Nations, while a more compliant attitude and a 
deference to the just wishes of Danzig would be highly esteemed at the 
League of Nations. 

Lester apparently exerted himself as an honest broker, and I 
believe that the relaxation of tension which unquestionably resulted 
is very much to his credit. 

Rauschning has again received a strong boost, on which I warmly 
congratulate him, since he has had to go through some very discourag- 
ing moments recently. On the whole, therefore, the situation looks 
better now than it did before the tension arose. The air is politically 
richer in ozone and fresher, as after a cleansing thunderstorm. 

I have not yet heard anything regarding the progress of the negotia- 
tions in Warsaw, which were resumed today, but I shall report on them 
officially at once.? 

Please take care of the two requests made in my previous letter. 

Yours, etc. Rapow11z 


* With report IG 686 of May 15 (9061/H634560-86) Radowitz sent minutes of 
the Danzig-Polish discussions on customs questions held in Warsaw May 8-11. 
Radowitz reported that the negotiations were being continued in Cracow. See, 
further, vol. 111 of this series, document No. 40. 
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No. 442 


7894/H572526 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 100 of May 10 Rome (Quirinal), May 10, 1934—11: 35 a. m. 
‘Received May 10—1: 30 p.m. 
II SG 2613. 

With reference to my telegram No. 99.2 

Aloisi this evening once more referred back to our conversation 
and said that after further reflection he had thought of a way out, in 
accordance with the German suggestion, which appeared to him well- 
suited for resisting the anticipated French attempt at postponing the 
plebiscite. The League Council should declare that the Treaty of 
Versailles obligated all signatory parties, France and Germany in- 
cluded, to secure a free, secret, and trustworthy vote, and should invite 
France and Germany to reaffirm this obligation. As soon as both 
states had complied with this invitation, the date for the plebiscite 
should be fixed without delay. 

Aloisi asked that this idea, too, be treated as his personal sugges- 
tion, and I promised to pass it on to Berlin. He added that pre- 
sumably he (A.) would be able to communicate with Berlin or with 
me through the German Consul in Geneva. 

HASssELL 


1In this telegram, Hassell had reported informing Aloisi of the German pro- 
posals set forth in document No. 436. Aloisi had expressed the opinion that the 
German proposals were inadequate to demolish the French arguments (7894/- 
H572519). 


No. 443 


7466/H178700-04 
Unsigned Memorandum * 


Lonpon, May 10, 1934. 
II Abr. 1671. 


Today I went to see Sir John Simon who was joined in the course 
of the conversation by Eden. I explained the position of the German 
Government, to the effect that it was indeed regrettable that months 
of English mediation had failed to bring about an agreement on 
disarmament, that all elements for an agreement had been present 
and that Germany’s demands had been recognized as reasonable by 


1The journal indicates that Ribbentrop was the author. See also British 
Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 421. 
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nearly the entire world, etc. I then asked Sir John if some new 
English initiative could be expected. Sir John did not dispute any 
of this but said that at the moment a new English initiative would 
be very difficult. Right at the outset he asked me if I would also 
be visiting other capitals for the purpose of establishing personal 
contact, and said he regretted that newspapers were reporting that I 
had gone to London to consult with the English Government on the 
disarmament question. I remarked that I had felt it to be fairer to 
everybody concerned to give the press an item of news in order to 
scotch any secret-mongering speculation. Sir John then asked me 
to inform the press that I would in due time visit other capitals, too, 
and I promised to do so. All this shows that my visit was felt here 
to be somewhat inopportune, probably because of its effect on Paris. 

I then mentioned the Geneva meeting and made the statement that 
if Geneva proves a failure, the idea of disarmament would be buried 
for good, and how unfortunate this would be for the general Euro- 
pean situation. I portrayed the consequences of such an ominous 
development and declared that if radical tendencies here succeeded 
in creating a united front directed against Germany, my Government 
would find it impossible to negotiate on this matter any longer with 
countries participating in such a front. Germany’s demands stood 
clear and unchanged and represented a minimum which was backed 
up by the entire people. From the entire manner in which the two 
reacted to this I could see that the only concern here, too, was how 
to avoid a rupture at Geneva. Eden stated that it was very difficult 
to come to any sort of decision, since no one knew in the least what 
France was planning to do. Eden was hoping to learn something 
when Henderson returned from Paris.? In any case he would be 
seeing Barthou next week in Geneva, and would then have a clearer 
picture. 

In a suitable form, I suggested that the English issue a statement 
to the effect that an area of agreement existed on the basis of Ger- 
many’s moderate proposals; however, I could tell from Sir John’s 
evasive manner that for the English Government to take openly any 
position in accordance with our ideas was out of the question at the 
present time, since apparently they can not make up their minds to 
deal more energetically with France. 

Next, the idea of a possible new English plan was discussed. Right 
now, however, before Geneva nothing was to be done. The English 
statesmen however seem to be seriously considering such ideas, and in 
this connection I cited rumors that MacDonald himself would go to 
Geneva. If he should do so, he would very likely come up with some 


? Henderson was in Paris May 9-10 to discuss wi 
: 3 with the French Go 
forthcoming meeting of the General Commission of the Disa neeoen cece 
ference. See document No. 435, footnote 2 oe 
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kind of a new plan. Eden particularly mentioned several times dur- 
ing the conversation that a new plan would be the right thing in order 
to get the discussion going again. I agreed with this but repeated 
that the German demands were, of course, unalterable. The conversa- 
tion then turned to the air question. I made my statements by point- 
ing out that I was not acting in this matter on instructions but that 
yesterday while searching for new suggestions, the following idea 
about a new convention had occurred to me: 


(1) The convention to run for 5 years on the basis of limiting 
armaments to the present level. 
3 Granting German demands for armaments. 

3) Equalization of English and French Air Forces or, should this 
not be practicable, a 20 to 25 percent reduction of the French Air 
Force and a correspondingly lesser increase of British air forces. 
Germany would then during the first 5 years have 50 percent of the 
French Air Force, in accordance with the Reich Chancellor’s proposal. 

(4) Disarmament of the heavily armed countries could then be 
the subject of negotiations after 5 years, in which case of course the 
date for complete German equality would have to be settled. 


In discussing these ideas, Sir John asked how things stood with 
bomber aircraft. Germany, after all, had agreed to do without these 
for 5 years. To this I replied by pointing out that the German posi- 
tion and the English White Book * clearly indicated that if military 
aviation were not abolished within 2 years, we, after 2 years, would 
have to procure bomber aircraft as well. There was agreement on 
this. 

Eden felt that it would not be an easy matter to induce France 
to reduce its Air Force. When I asked about this he confirmed to me 
that in any case England would have to embark on a considerable 
rearmament program in the air. 

When Sir John mentioned that the situation could not be readily 
anticipated at Geneva, I brought up the cardinal point of my visit 
and dropped the remark whether it would not be the wisest course, 
in order to avoid from the outset any aggravation of the international 
situation in Geneva, to propose an adjournment of several months, 
perhaps until the fall. In the meantime, feelings might calm down 
and a new situation could result which would be favorable for a 
resumption of negotiations between the countries. I had purposely 
not brought this point up at the beginning so as not to appear to 
be urging this proposal too much. Sir John and Eden both replied 
that this might offer a possible method at Geneva. In the course of 
the subsequent talk I returned once more to the topic of adjournment 
and although I still did not get a clear answer, I gained the impres- 
sion that the English would not look upon adjournment with disfavor. 


See document No. 402 and footnote 5. 
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Assuming that further insistence would cause more harm than good 
as things stood, I did not press them further. 

Sir John also spoke about the publication of the German military 
budget ‘ at a time when he had hoped to obtain from France a com- 
mitment with regard to guarantees of execution. I countered by 
pointing out that the budget was drawn up at a time when the con- 
clusion of a convention was believed to be imminent, and I advanced 
our familiar arguments. Furthermore I said that in my opinion 
the French outcry over the German military budget was merely a 
pretext. Sir John, however, came back to the subject once more and 
said that according to his knowledge of the matter, everything could 
have gone differently ; and on this occasion he tried to find out from me 
if Germany would go through with the military budget regardless of 
whether a convention was concluded or not. To this, however, J did 
not give him the clear answer that he desired. 

Sir John and Eden both emphasized how important it was that peace 
and confidence should return to Europe. In this respect there was 
some concern over Germany. I replied with the familiar arguments. 
Sir John asked whether it would not be possible to have the nonaggres- 
sion pacts which the Chancellor had proffered materialize. I cited 
the treaty with Poland,® and Sir John did concede that this was a real 
step in this direction. He asked however whether it would not be 
possible to conclude treaties of this kind also with other countries, 
and mentioned in particular Belgium. I replied that I was not au- 
thorized to talk about this. In my personal opinion, however, Ger- 
many would certainly not make difficulties.® 

Sir John and especially Eden repeatedly asked whether there might 
not occur a change in Germany’s attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions. England had declared that Germany’s return to the League 
was a prerequisite for concluding a disarmament convention, while 
Germany took the position that this question could be discussed only 
after a disarmament convention had been concluded. My reply was 
that as a matter of purely personal opinion I felt that if a convention 
were clearly in prospect, Germany would not adopt an unfriendly 
attitude toward the League. 

Summing up I would like to say the following: 


(1) There is a certain indecision just now, very likely also on account 
of a split in the Cabinet. (2) This means that there is little prospect 
of a clear pronouncement directed against French intransigence. (3) 
I consider it entirely possible that some new plan will be presented at 
Geneva. (4) To me it appears probable and even certain that England 
will make every effort to avoid a row there, and that it will perhaps 
take the initiative in proposing an adjournment (possibly for the 


“See document No. 378. 
* Document No. 219. 
° Cf. document No. 497. 
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purpose of studying a new plan), and that in any case, it will not look 


with disfavor upon such a motion proposed by someone else. (5) 


_ One must not forget that all decisions depend on the full Cabinet, 
To promote things here as much as possible, I will therefore establish 
contact with Baldwin and MacDonald. It seems to me especially 
important to bring influence to bear on MacDonald, since he is the. 
strongest advocate of a convention in the British Cabinet. 


Ishall report on the further course of the conversations.’ 


"No further report by Ribbentrop from London has been found. A minute 
of May 14 by Lord Stanhope, British Under-Secretary of State for Foreign: 
Affairs, records a conversation with Ribbentrop on May 11. Stanhope notes: 
that Ribbentrop came to see him after failing to see MacDonald and Baldwin; 
British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 424. 


No. 444 
9586/E675636—41 
Minister Mackensen to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Bupapest, May 10, 1934. 


Dear Fatuer:* From its introductory sentences you will gather- 
why I send you the enclosed top secret memorandum in a private 
letter. Here, only the Regent, Godmbés, and Kanya know of this. 
matter and in the Foreign Ministry no one else knows of it. Hence- 
it must be kept absolutely secret from Masirevich, too. I cannot tell 
whether the idea of the Hapsburg peril, including its repercussions. 
on us, which the Regent, it seems to me, appraises quite correctly, will 
induce you people to consider the suggestion, especially as I do not. 
know how matters stand today with respect to the Austrian problem... 
If it should happen that you reject the suggestion I should appreciate 
your doing it in such a manner as to do full justice to the good inten- 
tions of the Regent. Heisby far our most reliable friend here. With 
him friendly relations with Berlin take marked precedence over those. 
with Rome. Since K4nya is passing it on, the whole suggestion seems 
to me clear proof that Gémbés was sincere in his assurance that for 
Hungary the Austrian question did not belong to those questions . 
which the Hungarians had first to discuss with Rome according to 
protocol No. I.? 

I myself wrote the letter and the enclosure, so that complete secrecy 
is assured at this end. . 

With cordial greetings, Your obedient son: 


1Mackensen was Neurath’s son-in-law. 
2 See document No. 3382. 
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[Enclosure] 
MrmoraNnpuM 
TOP SECRET Buparest, May 10, 1934. 


The day before yesterday M. de Kanya asked me to call on him in 
order to tell me, at the explicit wish of the Regent, as he repeatedly 
stressed, the following. He requested that the strictest secrecy be 
observed in dealing with the matter further. To assure the most 
confidential treatment he asked me to refrain from sending a tele- 
gram and, if possible, to choose a private letter written by my own 
hand. I promised to do so. 

M. de Kanya said that a few days ago he had been sent for by the 
Regent. The latter had somberly and apprehensively talked to him 
about the dangers to Hungary resulting from the Austrian policy in 
the Hapsburg question, dangers which ultimately threatened the whole 
course of events in Central Europe. As he was reliably informed, 
the intentions of Federal Chancellor Dollfuss were for the time 
being limited to dropping the anti-Hapsburg laws from the Con- 
stitution and making them ordinary laws (which has actually been 
done in the meantime),? to awarding a financial indemnity to the 
House of Hapsburg (presumably not by return of sequestrated real 
estate, but by payment of appanages), and finally to enabling certain 
members of the dynasty (since there are so many, it would not be a 
question of all of them) to return to Austria and settle there, includ- 
ing the head of the dynasty, Otto von Hapsburg. But nobody could 
foresee whether the Federal Chancellor would be strong enough to 
keep the development started in this way within the limits intended 
by him and whether he might not be forced one day—perhaps by 
outside pressure—to go farther, so that finally the restoration would 
take place. One way or another, the situation was fraught with 
‘dangers for Hungary since the mere presence of Otto in Austria 
would give a strong lift to the hitherto not very dangerous Legitimist 
movement in Hungary ; for many a Hungarian Otto’s residence would 
become a place of pilgrimage, especially as the higher clergy here 
would aid such a development in every way. The only means for 
preventing this in good time would in the Regent’s view be the settle- 
ment of the German-Austrian conflict along German lines. Such a 
solution would immediately block effectively all the efforts of the 
Hapsburgs. In these circumstances he had been strongly considering 
the idea of whether it would not be possible for Hungary to contribute 
somehow to this solution. He was proceeding on the assumption of 
Hungary’s and Germany’s common interest in preventing the restora- 
tion. An early visit by M. de K4nya in Berlin and a discussion between 


*In the Austrian Constitution promulgated Apr. 30. 
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him and the Reich Chancellor might perhaps prove helpful to the 
idea of German-Austrian reconciliation. He asked M. de Kanya to 
comment on this idea. 

As he told me, M. de Kanya answered the Regent approximately as 
follows: He did not deny the grave dangers arising from the Austrian 
treatment of the Hapsburg question and he fully recognized the high- 
minded motives on which the idea of the Regent rested. But it was 
his duty to present a number of weighty objections to carrying out the 
idea. 


1. He was on principle against any uninvited interference of small 
states in the affairs of a great power, however much such interference 
might be in the interest of that great power. 

2. German-Austrian relations seemed right now to be at a stage 
where a solution appeared more distant than ever. 

3. In connection with the Rome protocols, a certain distrust of Hun- 
gary was at this time noticeable in Berlin, which did not promote will- 
ingness to consider such an idea. Only recently, in a conversation 
with State Secretary Biilow,* M. de Masirevich has again encountered 
the view that it will have to be demonstrated by practical results 
whether the Hungarian description of the significance of the Rome 
protocols was correct and that no disadvantages resulted for Germany 
im any respect. : 

4, A visit in Berlin by M. Kanya devoid of results would bring the 
risk of unfavorably influencing Hungarian-German relations. This 
must be avoided in all circumstances. 


The Regent had shown a certain understanding for these and a num- 
ber of less important counterarguments, but had not let himself be 
dissuaded from his idea. On the contrary, the conversation lasting al- 
most an hour and a half had ended by Kanya’s being authorized to 
talk with me of the matter under the safeguards mentioned in the be- 
ginning, which are intended to guarantee absolute secrecy, and to ask 
me to sound out Berlin covertly. He [the Regent] fully agreed with 
the Foreign Minister that the latter’s visit in Berlin could only be con- 
sidered if the intended result would be attained. The possibility of 
creating ill-feeling between the Hungarians and us was the very last 
thing he wanted to risk. 

I thanked M. de K4nya for the confidence he placed in me and re- 
plied that I was willing, of course, to make the preliminary soundings 
as desired by the Regent. From the several intimate conversations 
with which the Regent had honored me I was sufficiently aware of the 
decisive importance, in terms of Hungary’s and Central Europe’s de- 
velopment, which the Regent attached to truly amicable relations with 
us. It was not my task to judge the idea on its merits. On the other 
hand I had to ask M. de Kanya to amplify his statements in 
various respects, for it was useless to sound out Berlin if I were not 


“On Mar. 16 (2980/580522-23). 
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in a position to explain how people here visualized the course of the 
conversations. M. de Kanya interrupted me, remarking that it was, 
after all, merely a matter of completely unofficial soundings, and de- 
tails could be clarified later. I replied to him that soundings would 
serve a purpose only if I could tell my Government more than I had 
so far heard from him. He would admit that I was right in this if he 
for a moment considered the position into which such a query placed 
the authorities who were called upon to decide. I did not wish to go 
into the arguments he had already presented to the Regent, and which 
seemed to obstruct the idea, but was asking him only to provide infor- 
mation with respect to the basis on which the conversation in Berlin 
was to proceed. In my opinion such talks were useful only if pre- 
pared in advance so that at the meeting itself no longer matters of prin- 
ciple, but merely more or less secondary details, were involved. So far 
he had spoken of the objective only, but not of how they visualized here 
the solution in which they wished to cooperate if the case should arise.. 
I permitted myself to assume as a matter of course that the objective 
could be only a solution along German lines. M. de Kanya did not 
contradict these statements and remarked that if Berlin took to the 
idea at all he would, of course, have first to make sure in Vienna as to: 
how far he could go in Berlin. With respect to my argument that 
none the less it seemed essential that I should be able to give some kind 
of outline even in my soundings, M. de Kanya stated that he considered 
himself to be correctly informed about the views of the Federal 
Chancellor. 

On the occasion of a long confidential talk which he had with the 
Federal Chancellor about 6 weeks ago during a private visit to Vienna, 
Dollfuss had told him verbatim that the solution depended on only two: 
things—namely, an unequivocal declaration of the German Govern- 
ment regarding the unqualified preservation of Austria’s independence 
and a pledge that the Reich would refrain from interfering with Aus- 
tria’s domestic affairs, especially the formation of a cabinet. Dollfuss 
had added that if these prerequisites were present “it was possible to: 
have peace within 48 hours.” He, Kanya, knew that these were even: 
today still the views of the Federal Chancellor, for Baron Hennet, the 
Austrian Minister here, had only recently affirmed them on instruc- 
tions from the Federal Chancellor. 

M. de Kanya continued saying that he could, of course, by a brief 
visit to Vienna, at any time verify whether the Austrians were pre- 
pared to accept such talks as he might conduct in Berlin on the basis of 
these two prerequisites as binding. Other questions that might 
possibly arise could also be clarified in this manner as soon as it was 


certain what Berlin’s position was in principle with regard to the 
suggestion of the Regent. 
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I had the impression that M. de Kénya, who so far has stressed in 
almost every talk that he strictly refused to interfere in any way what- 
ever in the conflict between brothers, has decided only reluctantly to 
talk to me, and then only because, after his counterarguments failed 
to score, he did not want to oppose a flat no to the idea of the Regent, 
which is inspired by the best intentions. He seemed hardly to expect 
that we would or could enter into the suggestions, 

He asked me to let him know as soon as I had a reply from Berlin. 
I so promised.® 


*See document No. 455. 


No. 445 
7894 /E572528-29 
The State Secretary to the Consulate at Geneva 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berwin, May 11, 1934—9: 50 p. m. 
No. 44 zu II SG 26131 Ang. 1. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Voigt. 


With reference to my telegram No. 43.? 

The Ambassador in Rome wires, further, on May 10: 

[ Here follows text of document No. 442.] 

Please call on Aloisi at once and inform him as follows: 

We are pleased that A. is now presenting a proposal which is also 
in accordance with our ideas. According to this, the Committee of 
Three would recommend to the Council a resolution in which the 
Council declares that the Versailles Treaty obligated all the signa- 
tories, Germany and France included, to secure a free and secret 
plebiscite not subject to any influences, and invites Germany and 
France to reaffirm this obligation. We are able to hold out the pros- 
pect of our replying favorably to such an invitation, assuming of 
course that we will have sufficient advance knowledge of its wording. 

In this connection we are proceeding upon the assumption that at 
the forthcoming session of the Council the date [of the plebiscite] 
‘will be fixed in accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty—i. e., 
as near as possible to January 10, 1935—since the setting of the date is 
the indispensable prerequisite for successfully continuing all prepara- 
tory work, for determining the eligibility of voters, for drawing up 
and posting voting registers, for setting time limits within which to 
hear challenges, etc. We think the procedure might be something 


11I SG 2613: Document No. 442. 
2This telegram forwarded the text of telegram No. 99 from Rome (7894/- 


B572519). See document No. 442 and footnote 1. 
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as follows: The Committee of Three would in its report recommend 
that the Council address the invitation mentioned above to the coun- 
tries concerned and at the same time fix the date of the plebiscite 
on a specific day of the year. The Council could then in a closed 
session decide to request concurring declarations of the countries 
concerned and, once these are received, toward the close of its delibera- 
tions it could adopt the full report in an open session. 
The Embassy in Rome has been informed. 
BtLow 


No. 446 


7467/H181043—44 
The Chargé @ Affaires in France to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 667 of May 11 Paris, May 12 [sic], 1934. 
Received May 11—11: 45 p.m. 
II Abr. 1274. 


I am told by a reliable source that in a session of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber on May 9 Barthou painted a dark picture 
of the internal situation in Germany, apparently taking the wildest 
rumors at face value. Referring to consistent reports from official 
French representatives in Germany, particularly from the Ambassador 
in Berlin, Barthou is supposed to have said that the financial and 
economic situation was untenable and was headed for a catastrophic 
development. Despite certain outward signs of improvement the 
social situation was still difficult. In the Church question there was 
no foreseeable solution; Communistic tendencies were coming to the 
surface; the Reich Chancellor was beginning to lose popularity in 
his own country as a result of mounting difficulties at home and 
abroad. Barthou had concluded from these reports that the French 
Government must adhere to the position it took in the disarmament 
note of April 17? and await further developments. The members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee had approved Barthou’s tactics 


without qualification and congratulated him on the “redressement”® 
of French policy. 


*In a private letter to Forster, sent May 15, Counselor Rintelen discussed the 
assertion that Francois-Poncet had been supplying his Government with unfavor- 
able reports about German internal conditions, and informed the Chargé d’Af- 
faires, in agreement with the State Secretary and Herr Kopke, that “according 
to our impressions and observations such an accusation against the French 
Ambassador here would be unjust.” Rather, it was felt in Berlin that the 


tendentious reports about Germany were fabricated at the Quai d’Orsay. (5581/- 
H430526-28 ) 


See also document No. 461. 
? See document No. 420, footnote 2. 
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Barthou’s statements before the Foreign Affairs Committee spread 
like wildfire in the corridors of the Chamber, where many parliamen- 
tarians had assembled on account of the congress of the Radical 
Socialist party and the impending reopening of Parliament. In being 
transmitted from mouth to mouth the Foreign Minister’s statements 
were exaggerated and became still more sensational. Although the 
reports about alleged internal German difficulties had, if anything, 
given the majority of the parliamentary representatives satisfaction, 
reports received at the same time about a very serious financial situ- 
ation in Italy had caused great anxiety. In general it was agreed 
that a simultaneous financial collapse of Germany and Italy might 
have serious international consequences. 

ForsTER 


No. 447 


6609/E497484 
The Ambassador in the Soviet Union to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


SECRET Moscow, May 12, 1934—2: 13 a. m. 
No. 110 of May 11 Received May 12—4: 05 a. m. 
IV Ru. 2378. 


During today’s farewell visit + with Litvinov he again spoke about 
German-Russian relations and said he had heard that I had expressed 
myself pessimistically on the subject and had voiced the opinion that 
the Soviet Government did not desire an improvement. This was a 
complete error: Both he and all other authoritative people here re- 
gretted exceedingly the bad relations and very much desired a restora- 
tion of good relations. In this connection he wished to inform me 
of the following: 

Ambassador Khinchuk, who did not consider himself a politician, 
had repeatedly wished to give up his Berlin post. Heretofore they 
had not complied with this wish, but now the Government had decided 
to do it at his request and to send Suritz of Ankara (who is here at 
the moment) to Berlin in his place. He hoped that not only I, who 
had worked in a friendly way with Suritz in Ankara for many years, 
but also the Reich Government would consider this change as a sign 
of the sincere desire to improve relations, since Suritz’s pro-German 
attitude was sufficiently known. He asked me to speak with the Reich 
Government in this sense and to request agrément. When I replied 
that Khinchuk could not very well be passed over in regard to the 
request for agrément, he stated that the latter had been informed con- 


1 Before Nadolny’s departure for Berlin. See document No. 424, footnote 3. 
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fidentially today, but that he would instruct him to request agrément 


-ofticially on Tuesday.? 
The sending of Suritz is indeed probably to be evaluated as a good 
-will gesture. I should like to reserve particulars for an oral report. 


NapoLny 
7 i.e, May 15. 
No. 448 
-5188/H302660 
Circular of the Foreign Ministry * 
“CONFIDENTIAL Beruin, May 14, 1934. 
II Oe. 1205. 


Enclosed is a memorandum on the status of the Hapsburg question,” 
prepared on the basis of information received here, for your informa- 
tion. There are also attached copies of three reports of the German 
Legation in Vienna of April 18,? 21,* and 28 ® of this year. 

Please report currently on the observations made at your post con- 
cerning Hapsburg restoration plans. I would suggest that, when 
there is an opportunity, you refer unobtrusively to the international 
dangers that may arise from the growing Legitimist movement in 
Austria.® 

By order: 
K6pPKE 


*This circular was sent to all Missions in Europe (with the exception of 
Vienna), to the Embassy in the United States, and to the Consulate at Geneva. 

*?This unsigned memorandum of Apr. 30 dealt with the activities of the Aus- 
trian Legitimists and the current attitudes of the leaders of the Austrian Goy- 
‘ernment and of the foreign governments toward the question of a Hapsburg 
restoration (5138/E302678-85). 

* Not printed (8656/EH605976-85) . 

“Not printed (8656/E605986-89). 

* Not printed (8656/E605990-91). 

*Also on May 14, Hiiffer sent to Minister Rieth a letter enclosing for his 
‘confidential information a circular instruction on the Hapsburg restoration, 
which the Austrian Federal Chancellery had sent to the Austrian Missions abroad 
‘on Apr. 17 and which had been “made available to us.” (8656/E605994-97 ) 


No. 449 


‘6036 /H444804 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassy in Italy 


SECRET Berruin, May 15, 1984. 


No. 136 zu IT It. 633.1 
For the Ambassador personally. 


With reference to your telegram No. 92.1 


1TI It.-633: Document No. 482. 
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' The Reich Chancellor agrees to the plan of having a meeting in the: 
first half of June. He leaves it to Mussolini to set the exact date, but 
requests early information with respect to the date in view of the 
fact that he is very busy. For general political considerations the 

_ Reich Chancellor asks that the idea of announcing the meeting in 
advance be abandoned. He also attaches the greatest importance to 
not having the meeting arranged in big style as a state visit. In the 
opinion of the Reich Chancellor the meeting is to serve primarily the: 
purpose of a personal contact between the two leaders. 

The Reich Chancellor would prefer not having the meeting take 
place in Rome, if possible, but rather in another place; northern. 
Italy would be appropriate.? 

NEvURATH 


*The exact date of the meeting continued to be a subject for discussions be- 
tween Hassell and the Italians for several weeks (Rome telegram No. 103 of 
May 18: 3117/641416-17; Rome telegram No. 105 of May 19: 6026/H444815; 
Rome telegram No. 108 of May 22: 7466/H178687). On May 25, Neurath 
informed Hassell in telegram No. 149 that Hitler had agreed to the Italian. 
Suggestion of a meeting in Venice on June 14 and requested that Mussolini 
be informed to that effect (8117/641423). 


No. 450 
7894/E572556-57 
The Consul at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


URGENT Geneva, May 16, 1934—7: 30 a. m.. 
No. 30 of May 15 Received May 16—8: 45 a. m. 
II SG 2748.. 


With reference to my telegram No. 27 of May 15.1 

This evening Biancheri handed me the draft, transmitted with 
telegrams Nos. 28? and 29,3 of the resolution on the question of 
guarantees and the fixing of a date for the plebiscite, which the 
Committee of Three, with the consent of Germany and France, pro- 
poses to submit to the Council. In this connection he made the 


following explanatory statements: 


(1) The French Ambassador in Rome, as recently as May 11, 
handed Aloisi a memorandum in which France rejected as inadequate 
a simple amnesty and declaration of guarantee for the Saar Territory, 
citing Germany’s failure to observe the Wiesbaden agreements regard- 
ing protection of Separatists at the time the Rhineland was evacuated. 
The memorandum demanded an international supervisory agency or 


1 Not printed (7894/H572549-50) . 
? Not printed (7894/H572552-53) . 
* Not printed (7894/E572554). 
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at the least accords on the order of the sen Silesia * or the Memel 
Convention * for a transition period of perhaps 5 years. : 

[2] Aloisi declined discussions about this in Rome, referring to 
his trip to Geneva and the possibility of a direct talk with Barthou. 
In conversations at Geneva, the Italians made it clear to the French 
that discussion of the guarantee question on this basis is impossible 
and that there would be no prospect for arriving at any guarantee 
which went farther than the Versailles Treaty. 

(3) The draft as submitted supposedly represents an attempt to 
solve the guarantee and amnesty question within the framework of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty. It is doubtful whether the French will 
accept the draft. As far as Germany was concerned, it was to be 
hoped that section 1 (a)*® of the declaration which both Powers were 
to make would be acceptable to Germany, whereas section 1 (6)" 
could scarcely be considered in this form by Germany, which no longer 
had a seat in the Council. servic 

(4) As regards setting a date for the plebiscite it would seem that 
instead of the method proposed in section 2° of the draft resolution, 
a better procedure would be the one contained in the German pro- 

osals of May 11 (telegram No. 44°). Assuming that Germany and 
eae reach agreement on the wording of the guarantee, there would 
be no difficulty, in Biancheri’s opinion, with respect to setting the date 
for the plebiscite in the Council resolution. 

(5) The draft resolution was submitted also to the French this 
evening. The Italians request an immediate statement of Germany’s 
position.” 


“The reference is to the German-Polish convention on minorities, signed at 
Geneva May 15, 1922; for the text see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. rx, 
p. 465. 

* See document No. 428, footnote 9. 

*Section 1 (a) transmitted in telegram No. 29 (see footnote 3) reads as 
follows: “They (the Powers) shall abstain from any direct or indirect pressure 
calculated to weaken the freedom and trustworthiness of the vote as well as 
from any measure of persecution, reprisal, or discrimination with respect to 
the inhabitants of the Saar Territory for reasons of their political attitude 
during the administration by the League of Nations and particularly on the 
occasion and in the course of the plebiscite which shall take place in con- 
formity with said paragraph; and they shall take all necessary measures in 
order that pressures, reprisals, or discrimination on the part of their respective 
subjects shall be prevented or suppressed.” 

“Section 1 (b) reads as follows: “They (the Powers) accept forthwith all 
decisions which the Council shall consider necessary in order to ensure rigorous 
execution of these commitments.” 

* Section 2 reads as follows: “The Council declares that it will watch over 
the discharging of these commitments; it considers observance of them to be 
an essential condition for the plebiscite. Before setting the date for the latter 
with the least delay possible it will take the appropriate practical measures for 


guaranteeing to the interested parties the benefit (group missing) of these 
commitments.” 


° Document No. 445. 

* A German draft of May 17 was one of several texts introduced in a dis- 
cussion on May 19 among German, French, and Italian representatives re- 
garding the report on the question of guarantees which was to be submitted 
to the League Council by the Committee of Three. Krauel sent to the Foreign 
Ministry on May 19 a record of these discussions and copies of several drafts pre- 
sented by the representatives of the three countries. These discussions ended 
without an agreement being reached (7894/H572588-607 ). Conversations and 
exchanges of drafts also took place between the Germans, French, and Italians 
with respect to the organization of a police force for the plebiscite and the 
establishment of tribunals dealing with violations of the guarantees for a free 
plebiscite to be given to the Saar population. Records of these negotiations as 
well as the relevant instructions and proposed texts are filmed on serial No. 7894. 
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I have the impression that the draft resolution has already won 
considerable French approval and that the French now will strive 
before the members of the Council and with the aid of the draft reso- 
lution to maneuver Germany into a position of refusing a guarantee 
within the limits of the Versailles Peace Treaty, whereas the French 
heretofore have been criticized for demanding excessive guarantees. 
In the light of these factors it might perhaps be well to consider 
whether an explanation of Germany’s position on the draft resolution 
should also be given to other Council members besides Italy and the 
Committee of Three, notably the English, Poles, and possibly Chinese 
and South Americans, through their Missions in Berlin. 

KRAvEL 


No. 451 
6074/E449653-56 
Memorandum by an Official of Department IT 


BEr in, May 16, 1934. 

IT Oe. 1261. 

Landesinspekteur Habicht yesterday handed me the enclosed note 
regarding the Dresdner Bank and the Deutsche Bank, with the request 
that both banks be approached by the Foreign Ministry in accordance 
with the questions raised in the memorandum since the party was 
compelled to consider the actions as detrimental to German interests. 
Herewith respectfully submitted to Ministerialdirektor Ritter with 


the request for his opinion.* 
HUFFER 


[Enclosure] 
Municu, May 14, 1934. 
Norts? 
Subject: Participation of Reich German banks in Austrian banking 
institutions. 


I. Dresdner Bank. 
Complaints about the policy of the Merkur Bank in Vienna do not 


cease. Both Reich German and Austrian National Socialist circles 


1 Marginal notes: BLE at } 1 
“Respectfully submitted to Herr Ministerialdirektor Ritter. Senior Counselor 


v. Renthe-Fink suggests an internal conference on the matter after the holidays. 
Stein, May 17.” 


“Agreed. R[itter], May 19.” ; 
“To Senior Counselor Ulrich (Department W) as arranged and with the 


request that an internal conference be called. H[tiffer], May 28.” 
For the sequel, see document No. 479. 
2The author of the note was Rudolf Weydenhammer; cf. document No. 308, 


footnote 1. 
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complain most bitterly that this institution, which is in the hands 
of the Dresdner Bank, continues to be managed in exactly the same 
way as before the start of the political struggle between Austria and 
the Reich, that is to say, against our movement. Jewish influence in 
this institution predominates. Numerous managers rush to attend 
every Fatherland [Front] or Dollfuss demonstration, and every one 
is surprised that this institution does not use its resources in the 
national and German interest. It is not to be expected that the many 
Jewish managers, both in the main bank and the branch banks of the 
cities should act differently. Even though the present situation of 
the banks in Austria and their dependence on the National Bank ex- 
clude their running risks for political purposes, it must still be 
possible to infiltrate the management of this institution with Austrian 
elements having [German] nationalist views so that it will not remain 
an instrument against us (example: promotion of the lottery loan, 
etc.®). 

It might be considered whether the Foreign Ministry should not 
ask the following questions of the management of the Dresdner Bank: 


(a) What is the capital distribution in the case of the Merkur Bank 
and what percentage of the shares is directly or indirectly controlled 
by the Dresdner Bank? * 

(6) In what way and through what persons has the Dresdner Bank 
assured its influence in the management ? 

(c) Information is requested as to how many members of the board 
of management, of the managers and chief clerks are Aryans and as. 
to the positions they hold with the Merkur Bank. 


II. Deutsche Bank. 

It occasioned astonishment that the Deutsche Bank und Diskonto- 
Gesellschaft at the syndicate meetings of the Hauptbank of Tirol and 
Vorarlberg gave its proxy for its shares in the Hauptbank to the 
Escompte-Gesellschaft (syndicate meetings of May 4 and 11, 1934). 
Since differences existed within the syndicate, the Escompte-Gesell- 
schaft, which is entirely in the hands of the Austrian Government, 
was in a position to speak on behalf of the Austrian Government and 
the German shareholders. Whatever the occasion, it is entirely unde- 
sirable for political reasons that institutions of the importance of 
the Deutsche Bank should indirectly place their share proxy at the 
disposal of the Austrian Government, as if there had been no change 
there for years. This is naturally the easiest way of acting, but it is 
also an occurrence that will be exploited by all elements there for 
asserting that German business follows a course quite different from 
the one which the National Socialist party and the Reich Government 
make the Foreign Ministry pursue. The Deutsche Bank had an inter- 

* The banks in Austria played an important part in promoting various internal 


loans which sometimes had also features of a state lottery. 
“Marginal note in Hiiffer’s handwriting : “95%.” 
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_ est in the Wiener Bankverein. It is unknown to what extent the 

_ former is now exerting influence or at least attempting to preserve 

_ the influence which it has been able to exert there, and formerly was 
glad to exert in a spirit of self-sacrifice, when Jews still had Jews to 
deal with. 

It is suggested that the following questions be asked by the Foreign 
Ministry of the board of management of the Deutsche Bank und 
Diskonto-Gesellschaft : 

(a) The following information is requested: The extent of the 
interest of the Deutsche Bank in the Wiener Bankverein and other 
Austrian banks, at present and in the last 3 years ? 

(0) What changes can occur with respect to this interest in view 
of the reorganization of the Austrian banks, and to what extent and by 
what means can the bank preserve its influence ? 

(c) What were the reasons why the Deutsche Bank und Diskonto- 
Gesellschaft in the syndicate meetings of the Hauptbank of Tirol and 
Vorarlberg of May 4 and 11, transferred its proxy to the Aus- 
trian Escompte-Gesellschaft, which is in the hands of the Austrian 
Government ? 


No. 452 


7876 /E570506-07 
The Foreign Minister to the Reichswehr Minister 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Brruin, May 16, 1934. 
II L. V. 667.1 

Ministerialdirektor Képke, the representative of the Foreign Min- 
istry at the recent conference of leading officials in Bad Nauheim, 
reported to me the wish of the Army Command that I now state my 
agreement with the planned preparatory measures for establishing a 
reinforced border patrol service along the western frontier, since 
for military reasons the Army Command could no longer justify a 
further postponement of the preparatory work necessary for this.” 
In consideration of this I shall put aside the objections on grounds 
of foreign policy expressed at the time against the execution of this 
project, and I am agreed that the measures explained in detail in the 
Reichswehr Ministry’s memorandum, which was made available to the 
participating departments of the Reich, now be started. I request, 
however, that it be especially carefully taken into account that the 
measures accordingly coming into consideration do not possibly have 
the appearance of disguised preparations for mobilization in the de- 
militarized zone. There is no special need to point to the difficulties 
in foreign policy that could arise for us in this way in France and also 
1The copy printed has been damaged around the edges and the file number 


had to be partly supplemented from another copy (9992/H697987). 
* See document No. 366. 
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in England, which as a guarantor of the Locarno Pact is likewise 
particularly sensitive to any possible violation of the stipulations: 


concerning the demilitarization of the Rhineland. 
NEURATH 


No. 453 
8911/1621939-44 
The Minister in Czechoslovakia to the Foreign Ministry 


A. ITT. 1b. 8 Prague, May 16, 1934. 
Received May 18. 
Tis; ate 


Subject: Czechoslovakia’s relations with Germany. 


I. Continuation of dispatch A. ITI. 2. allg. of May 13.7 

Continuing our conversation, Senator Kiepek spoke of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s relations with Germany. He had just received a letter from 
Minister Spina? on this subject, which he read to me and which obvi- 
ously was intended rather for me than for him. Spina stated that 
relations of this state to Germany must undergo a complete change 
and the bringing about of this change would be a real historical 
service. 

Kiepek vigorously concurred with these statements. The small 
political differences ought in the meanwhile to be put aside and the 
matter taken up from the economic side. Three leading economic 
experts from the German side and three similar people from the 
Czechoslovak side ought to meet somewhere on the border and ex- 
haustively discuss the whole subject. Not for a moment was he doubt- 
ful of success and he asked me to present his plan “to the Fiihrer,” of 
whose greatness they had become convinced. 

These markedly theoretical statements had at least one interesting 
feature: The entirely changed attitude toward National Socialism. It 
was precisely the Sudeten German Agrarian party which in the begin- 
ning took a very unfriendly attitude with respect to the changed 
conditions in the Reich and fought the parallel movement in its own 
country jointly with the Czechs. Now that Sudeten German National 
Socialism has been smashed, they seem to look for resumption of 
contacts with the Reich. 


*This was a report on a recent conversation with Senator KYepek, one of the 
leaders of the Sudeten German Agrarian League. The part of the conversation 
Fee ted in Woe paren dispatch dealt with the political situation of the Sudeten 

ermans an e general domestic political situation in Czechoslovakia. 
(9144/ 642853-57 ) : 

Franz Spina, Minister of Public Health, leader of the German Agrarian 
League in Czechoslovakia. : 
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I answered M. KYepek as follows. 


1. The remarks of Minister Spina were certainly significant. But 
they would have impressed me incomparably more if they had come 
from the lips of a Czech. On the Czech side, however, there was com- 
plete silence; from that side not the slightest suggestion for the im- 
provement of German-Czechoslovak relations had ever reached me. 
Hence it seemed to me advisable that the Sudeten Germans should 
direct their efforts to the winning of their Czech fellow-countrymen, 
rather than approach the German Envoy, in whom they could always 
be certain to find the greatest measure of good will in this matter. 

2. ‘The proposal to leave political differences aside and to negotiate 
on trade relations only was reminiscent of the same proposal made. 
some time ago by BeneS to Hungary. Germany’s reply will probably 
be somewhat similar to that of Hungary: As long as a calmer political 
atmosphere had not been established, there can be no question of eco- 
nomic concessions. Germany can hardly talk about economic con- 
cessions with a Government that permits the Social Democratic part 
of the Government press to scream day after day at the Reich Germans 
expressions like murderous brown gang, Huns, cultural shame, 
butchers, a Government that feigns regret over the excesses of the 
émigrés, but does nothing about it and that permits the agreement on 
mutual recognition of national emblems to be trampled underfoot by: 
the lower authorities. 

3. But even if economic considerations alone should prevail, there 
was no basis for negotiations at this time. The Agrarian party did 
not seem to be aware of the scandalous and vexatious manner in which 
German imports for a full year have been throttled by the Czech 
authorities, especially by a Foreign-Exchange Control operating with 
poison and dagger. First, this discrimination against German goods, 
the insidious preferential treatment with respect to foreign exchange 

ranted Belgium, Holland, etc. at our cost, and similar things would 
bas to be abolished before negotiations on an equal footing would 
be possible. After all, the Agrarian party was a Government party. 
Why then did it not bring its influence to bear against these abuses? — 

4. For the rest, the Agrarian parties ought finally to grasp that it 
was mainly their fault if for years the economic negotiations made no. 
headway. They were always pushing their demands regarding. 
brewery barley, malt, and hops obtrusively to the fore, although they 
well knew that in Germany it was difficult to be accommodating in these. 
matters. Here then was an opportunity for advocating greater re- 
straint first of all in their own circle. 


Dr. Kiepek was somewhat dumbfounded by these counterarguments,. 
but said with the aplomb of a seasoned public orator that where there. 
is a will, there is a way, and the Fiihrer would surely find the way. 

II. On the next day I happened to call on Minister Benes on, 
other business just as Minister Spina was leaving. I led the conver-. 
sation around to the eager desire of the Sudeten Germans that Czecho- 
slovakia’s relations with Germany should improve. He immediately. 
said, of course, that this was his desire, too. Would I not care. 
to put down in writing for him all the political grievances Ger-. 


3 See yol. 1 of this series, document No. 432 and footnote 1. 
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many had? We might then sit down together and try to iron things 
out point by point. I replied that Germany’s complaints had been 
submitted to him in dozens of notes verbales. Nor was there much 
to be talked about between us; it was more important that the Foreign 
Ministry for once speak plainly on this subject with the domestic and 
lower authorities of the state. He said it could nevertheless be tried 
sometime and mentioned as subjects prohibition of newspapers, na- 
tional emblems, and questions relating to émigrés. 

III. One can go along, of course, for a while with the suggestions 
of Bene’. Not much will come of it, nor does he intend that it should. 
It is hardly more than eyewash. When Masaryk passes away, BeneS 
needs the ballots of the Sudeten Germans in the presidential election ; 
he will gain them by a friendly gesture toward the Reich. To us he 
presents himself as an amiable gentleman in small things, while simul- 
taneously in the world outside, in the bigger political issues which 
affect us, he is active behind the scenes as creator of all the obstacles 
(rearmament question, Saar question, Danube pact, financial question). 
Specifically, regarding the problems mentioned by him the following 
must be said. 


1. On the question of mitigating the newspaper bans, I reported 
separately in A.ITI.1.b.8 of May 12,* sent by the same courier. His 
proposal to negotiate could be taken up in this case. 

2. On the matter of the national emblems I would have little on 
which to negotiate with Bene8. We concluded an agreement granting 
us the same rights us all other states. "We do not want more, but neither 
do we want to be put off with less. The other states do not have specific 
agreements on this subject; we therefore do not need any, either. 
Still, we must remember that we probably have some—I do not 
have the picture in detail—office buildings and lodgings of officials on 
Czechoslovak soil. As far as this concerns the railways, the Boundary 
Rail Traffic Treaty, not yet completed, contains a provision objection 
to which might well endanger the whole draft treaty. The border 
police and the customs perhaps also have such buildings, and for the 
display of flags there, precise regulations might be useful since pre- 
sumably analogies with other states hardly exist. I recommend that 
this be considered. In the first place, however, the actual situation 
ought to be clarified. 

3. Discussion of the question of the émigrés will hardly bring results 
as long as the Social Democrats, whom the Government does not dare 
to touch, are in the Government. A slight improvement has become 
noticeable since the cartoon conflict.- In the last issue of the Simplicus 
the censor has for the first time confiscated a drawing that referred to 
Chief of Staff Rohm.* 

Kocu 


* Not printed (M75/M002908-09) . 

* During the month of April the Legation in Prague protested repeatedly to the 
Czechoslovak Government about an exhibit of cartoons deemed offensive to the 
German Government. Documents on these protests and the Czechoslovak re- 
action to them are filmed on serial 8911. 

°The document contains the marginal note: “For Rfeich] C[hancellor]. v. 
N[eurath], May 21,” and is initialed by Hitler. 
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The Minister in China to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


SECRET Perrine, May 17, 1934—5 : 50 p.m. 
No. 52 of May 17 “Received May 17—3: 10 p. m. 
IV Chi. 1049. 


With reference to my telegram No. 51 of May 12.1 
The Solothurn representative informs us: 


1. Chiang Kai-shek has decided that military authorities of the 
Nanking Government shall in future buy only German arms, and 


that Seeckt and Yu Ta-wei? are to decide about the details of pro- 


curement (kind and number of arms). 

2. For the present twenty-four 15-centimeter heavy field howitzers, 
which have been released by the Reichswehr Ministry for China, with 
one thousand rounds of ammunition each, are to be purchased at a 
total price of 9 million reichsmarks. 

3. Terms of payment: drafts for the entiré amount; 4-year credit; 
amortization is to start from the time of the conclusion of the agree- 
ment and shall be payable every 3 months; interest on nonamortized 
amounts shall be payable at 7 percent. Negotiations are still in prog- 
ress concerning an improvement in the terms of payment. 

4, Procurement of additional guns of other calibers will probably 
not take place until the autumn after testing by Falkenhausen. 

5. Prospects for regular business are still favorable. 


Solothurn urgently requests complete secrecy because of competition. 
When I was last in Nanking, Herr von Seeckt told me he had re- 
fused to receive the arms dealers. He did not seem to think much of 

the plans for big deliveries of artillery. 
TRAUTMANN 


1This telegram (6691/H098272), in response to an inquiry from the Foreign 
Ministry about the status of the Solothurn deal, reported that the matter was 
awaiting a decision of Chiang Kai-shek, but that the German military advisers 
considered the outlook unfavorable for carrying out the entire project. Cf. 
document No. 412. 

2Yu Ta-wei, director of the Chinese Army ordnance administration, 1933-1945. 
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9586/E675644-45 
Foreign Minister Neurath to Minister Mackensen 
Beruin, May 18, 1934. 


Dear Hans Geore: I have carefully studied the memorandum of the 
talk with K4nya which you submitted with your letter of May 10* and 


1Document No. 444. 
455080—59—_57 
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then talked it over with the Chancellor. Let me say right away that 
we both are of the opinion that we cannot embark on the course sug- 
gested by the Hungarians. It does not escape us that the Hapsburg — 
question has lately reached a critical stage and can lead to very awk- 
ward consequences, especially for Hungary. But we do not believe 
that anything can be achieved at this time through Hungary’s inter- 
vening in Austria with the aim of settling the German-Austrian dif- 
ferences. The Dollfuss Government, for all its heroic gestures, rests 
in our opinion on a rather weak foundation and it would be inadvisable, 
at least for the time being, to attempt stabilizing German-Austrian 
relations with this Government. Herr Dollfuss has not yet furnished 
proof that he has the backing of the majority of the Austrian people. 
We fully recognize the good intentions of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment and would on our part be glad to help it in averting the possible 
dangers of the Hapsburg propaganda. But we do not believe that 
this can be successfully done in the manner suggested. That the re- 
appearance of the Hapsburgs in Austria is not to our liking needs no 
explanation. But opening negotiations with the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment on account of the menacing specter of the restoration of a Haps- 
burg to the Austrian throne would weaken our position so much that 
we could hardly achieve the success envisaged by Hungary. 

Please therefore tell Kanya and, if necessary, the Regent, that we 
are especially grateful for their efforts to solve the German-Austrian 
question. As stated above, we also would have been glad to assist 
the Hungarians in averting the danger they anticipate. But in the 
circumstances we did not think we could choose the method suggested. 

It goes without saying that the step initiated by the Hungarian 
side will be kept secret from Minister Masirevich, too. In any case, 
please make the reply to the Hungarians orally.” 

With cordial greetings, Your father 


* See document No. 480. 
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7466/H178706-12 


Memorandum by the Special Commissioner for Disarmament 
Questions 1 
Rome, May 18, 1934. 
If Abr. 1672. 


Today I called on Mussolini to convey to him greetings from the 
Chancellor, and thereafter talked with him for about an hour and 


* Marginal note in Frohwein’s handwriting: “Memorandum by ‘Herr v. Ribben- 


trop on his journey to Rome for the purpose of di ; 
question.” purpo discussing the disarmament 
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a half, in the presence of Suvich. Mussolini was especially cordial 
and the entire conversation moved from beginning to end in a distinctly 
pleasant atmosphere. 

I explained the purpose of my visit, namely, to present to him the 
position of the German Government on the disarmament question 
following my trip to London, and at the same time to solicit Mus- 
solini’s views and perhaps engage in a profitable exchange of ideas. 

I then summarized the following points: 


(1) It was our opinion that the German demands were entirely 
moderate, that the Reich Chancellor from the beginning had not put 
them forth for bargaining purposes, and that he had merely demanded 
what Germany absolutely had to have for its own defense—in other 
words, a minimum. 

(2) Germany, and particularly the Reich Chancellor personally, 
had been pleased at the time by the principles set forth in the 
Italian communiqué of January,’ as a basis for a convention which 
at last took into account the actual situation, namely, that disarma- 
ment was impossible at this time and that the only thing one could 
consider was an armaments holiday. 

(3) I then made clear that the forthcoming meeting of the Dis- 
armament Conference did not concern us in any way, that in fact 
it left us completely cold, since we had no business there. Should the 
Geneva meeting put into practice the idea of discriminating against 
Germany, as rumors now circulating would have it, something to 
which as a matter of fact Italy had already expressed opposition, as 
shown by Suvich’s statement made in London,* my Government would 
of course no longer be in a position to negotiate on this matter further 
with any government which had participated in this. 

(4) In order to spare the Disarmament Conference a new setback, 
it seemed to my Government to be the best solution if the Conference 
adjourned even before convening so as to gain time during which 
feelings could calm down and a more favorable atmosphere could be 
created for a convention. Adjournment would best be without time 
limit, or if this were not practicable, until autumn, in any case. 

(5) I again emphasized to Mussolini that the German Government 
wanted a convention, since a convention of even the most modest scope 
was better than none at all. I pointed out that the very fact of such 
a convention, representing something entirely new in the history of 
nations, afforded possibilities for every sort of further development 
once the first step had been made. I depicted the seriousness of the 
situation if the idea of disarmament should be finally abandoned and 
an arms race with its financial burdens and unpredictable conse- 
quences set in. I told Mussolini that I was therefore considering the 
possibility of a new idea in the form of a plan, based on Mussolini’s 
plan. I sketched this plan in very rough form as follows: Limita- 


? See document ae: oo i er 

3 ment No. , footnote 2. 

sf ted in the New York Times of Apr. 26 (p. 15, col. 4), Suvich, at the 
conclusion of his’ talks in London, expressed the conviction that the only hope 
for a settlement of the disarmament controversy lay in the Italian plan for 
limiting armaments at present levels and permitting Germany partial rearma- 
ment. See also British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 402. 
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tion on armaments for heavily armed countries, Germany to be allowed 
an army of 300,000 and defensive armament, equalization of English 
and French air forces by means of English rearmament up to the level 
of France—or possibly French disarmament by 20 to 25 Drak (Paul- 
Boncour had proposed 50 percent *) and a correspondingly smaller 
increase in English armaments, which would enable England to con- 
cede further guarantees of execution, a convention to run 5 years after 
which time negotiations would begin on disarmament, simultaneously 
with fixing in advance the date when German equality would be final. 


Mussolini listened to this with few interruptions and, when I asked 
him to, expressed his opinion as follows: 

His first spontaneous comment was that we must recognize clearly 
one thing: disarmament was dead, dead for good. France did not 
wish to disarm and all the other countries of the world were rearming, 
too—Japan, America, England, the East, the entire Balkans. I 
dropped the remark that Mussolini as well as the Reich Chancellor, 
being the only two realistic thinkers among statesmen, had recognized 
this months ago. Mussolini nodded agreement and in answer to a 
pertinent remark of mine said that the best that could be considered 
was a limitation of armaments or an arms holiday. 

Mussolini then stated that neither Italy nor he himself could take 
any further initiative in the matter. He did not care what happened 
at Geneva. Disarmament was dead; Italy had made every possible 
effort and now had no interest in the whole question of armaments. 
I replied that in my opinion Italy was nevertheless so much involved 
in the fate of Europe that this most crucial of problems surely was 
of vital concern to her. That this was true I had gleaned from a 
recent article he had written about the problem of disarmament. At 
the same time I pointed out how much this problem was also of in- 
terest to the English statesmen, and recounted to him in broad out- 
lines my London impressions; general quandary, a split in the Cabinet, 
desire for a solution, apparent willingness to adjourn the Genen 
meeting or to adjourn until the autumn at Geneva, the question asked 
by the English statesmen whether I would make a trip to Rome 
presumably in the hope for some initiative to be taken there, etc.; the 
apparent nibbling of the English at my above-mentioned plan (which 
Thad also presented to them) in order at least to resuscitate the ques- 
tion and possibly reach a partial convention on aviation along the line 
of Baldwin’s ideas. 5 

When I told Mussolini how Eden at the last luncheon had taken 
me by the arm and asked me if I was going to Rome, adding that 


* Presumably a reference to the French m 
emorandum of Jan. 1, 19: 
et AOA a footnote 2), which envisaged “a propor anita eta 
ee (0) e [air] material actually in commission” under certain 
e In the debate on air estimates in Parliame 
that if a general disarmament conventi 
British Government would strive to secur 


nt on Mar. 8, Baldwin had stated 
on should prove to be unattainable the 
e an air convention. 


Ts 


q 
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the main thing now was to gain time, Mussolini became more animated 
and asked me if I really believed that the English would go along 
with an adjournment. I promptly replied that everywhere I had 


_ gained the clear impression from the government leaders as well as 


from Henderson and from the Foreign Office that in view of the 


_ Situation an adjournment was considered the only possible course. 


To this Mussolini rejoined that he could understand about the 
matter of adjournment, but who would be willing to make the pro- 
posal. If Italy made it, right away it would be said that Italy was 
sabotaging disarmament. I expressed disagreement about that and 
stressed also that his word carried great weight in London. If he 
took the initiative today and told the English that he desired an ad- 
journment, a joint proposal could perhaps be arranged; or, Hender- 
son himself could be induced to take the initiative, being the Presi- 
dent, acting on the principle that immediate adjournment was prefer- 
able to having the idea of disarmament dealt a further blow through 
fruitless Geneva speeches and then having it adjourned after all. 

After reflecting briefly, Mussolini then said that adjournment was 
the best course and one would have to get in touch with the English 
about this. Two could do this better than one. He then asked Suvich 
what he thought. The latter said that it would not be the easiest thing 
to bring about an adjournment before the Geneva meeting, as the 
date of the meeting had already been definitely set and as it was 
doubtful whether the French, who had completely committed them- 
selves to [the meeting at] Geneva, would agree to it. When I took 
issue with this he did say that it would really be better to adjourn 
the Geneva meeting in advance before bearing patiently with the 
oratory of the 60 countries. 

As the conversation proceeded, Mussolini warmed up more and 
more to the idea of an_adjournment, while I confirmed him in 
this opinion. He then asked what would happen after adjournment. 
I replied that then there would be summer and time for resuming 
talks between the countries in all peace and quiet. I mentioned 
that I had in the meantime asked Henderson to come to Berlin to 
mediate between the French and German positions; new factors could 
also develop in the course of the months, as often had been the ex- 
perience before, for example, at the meeting between him and the 
Reich Chancellor, which might open up fresh possibilities.” I 
thought that at this point Mussolini would bring up the Four Power 
Pact and was all prepared to give a dilatory answer. But this was 
not the case. He merely nodded agreement and said that one would 
then see what developed. He also asked me what I thought of the 
French position and whether there were any reasons or indications 
pointing to a change in the French attitude. To this I replied that 


T See document No. 449 and footnote 2. 
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I was well acquainted with France for years and that I was in prin- 
ciple in favor of a sensible understanding between the two countries, 
such as he, Mussolini, too, had always favored in principle. At this 
point, Mussolini dryly remarked: “Yes, if such were possible.” I 
went on to point out that in my opinion the present radical attitude 
did not reflect the wishes of a large part of the French people nor 
even of influential political leaders right up to the Cabinet level. 
Moreover, the following consideration was decisive for my belief that 
France would become reasonable sooner or later and probably even 
express the desire for a convention. Ruling out from any discus- 
sion the idea of a preventive war, mentioned in the Duce’s article, 
which certainly would be one of the bloodiest affairs in world his- 
tory in view of Germany’s determination to defend itself to the 
last man, from the oldest to the youngest, France faced the alterna- 
tive of either a German rearmament under supervision, with all guar- 
antees which Germany and the other countries were able to supply, 
or an uncontrolled German rearmament. Faced with this alternative 
the French statesmen would of necessity sooner or later feel the 
urgent desire for a convention. 

On this point Mussolini said that he did not believe at all that 
there was a chance of French military intervention, and at the same 
time pointed out the great fear and concern which France har- 
bored with respect to us. 

I added also that certain rumors (as had come to my attention) 
spread by oflicious émigrés in other countries seemed to influence the 
decisions of certain foreign statesmen, which hardly seemed credible. 
Some day when these fantasies would have disappeared and these 
people would realize that these petty conflicts over things like the 
church, Jews, etc., represented only minor irritations for us, one more 
obstacle to concluding the convention would have been removed. 
When I mentioned in this connection to Mussolini that he, too, had 
had to struggle against this sort of thing for years, he merely 
grinned and said that he agreed with me fully. 

Mussolini then added the following: The Reich Chancellor could 
now play a trump card if he declared that he would return to the 
League of Nations as soon as Germany was guaranteed equality of 
rights. In reply I stated to him that the difficulty lay exactly in 
the matter of the guarantee. If a convention were concluded on the 
basis of equality of rights, the Reich Chancellor would no longer 
adopt an unfriendly attitude toward the League, especially if in 
addition the Covenant could be amended in one point or another. 
A convention, however, could never be concluded within the League; 
rather, this would have to be done first. As regards the general dis- 
armament conference, too, we could send a delegate for the act of 
signing. Everything would have to be clear in advance. Mussolini 
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_ nodded and said that he was forced to concur with me on this point. 

_ There was no other way. 

_ Mussolini then returned once more to the subject of adjournment 
and seemed to be quite taken with the idea. He said that he wanted 
to get in touch with the English and asked Suvich to discuss with me 
the further steps this afternoon. Mussolini will think over further 
the question of a new plan. * 

Mussolini did not mention a word about the question of Austria or 
the visit of Géring to Belgrade.® At the end Mussolini thanked me 
for my visit and for the Reich Chancellor’s greetings, asking me to 
convey his in return. He then took leave of me in a very amiable 
manner. 

Now it will be necessary to await Mussolini’s further steps with 
the English.*° In order to lend every possible further support to 
these, I have decided to influence through private channels one or 
another of the English Cabinet in favor of the diplomatic move to 
be expected from the side of Italy and in our favor. 

At the same time I will ask the Embassy in London to undertake 
in an unobtrusive way some measure or other in support of the Italian 
initiative. 

In the afternoon Suvich stated that Mussolini had proposed June 14 
as the date for the meeting in Venice for which effective preparations 
would also have to be made. 

v. RIBBENTROP 


8This conversation with Suvich was also attended by Hassell who reported 
on it in telegram No. 104 of May 19 in the following terms: “In reply to Ribben- 
trop’s question whether Italy still considered the German claims to be appropriate 
Suvich answered in the affirmative with the reservation that the demand with 
regard to air armaments seemed high, in particular the calculation of percentages 
of the total number of airplanes of the neighboring nations or of France; high 
also was the demand for bombers, which were after all aggressive weapons, in 
case military aviation had not been abolished after 2 years. Suvich took a 
sympathetic attitude in the afternoon, too, to the suggestion that an adjourn- 
ment be brought about if possible even prior to Geneva, in agreement with 
England. From his statement one can gather that Rome will put out feelers in 
London on this subject.” (7466/H178683-84) 

®° This visit took place May 23-24. 

See document No. 464. 
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5649/H003169-72 
The Foreign Ministry to the Embassy in the United States 


Berutin, May 22, 1934. 
III A 1641. 
Subject : German-American economic negotiations. 


With reference to your report No. 746/W of April 12.* 
In the letter of which a copy is enclosed the Reich Ministry of 
Economics expresses the conviction that if there is to be any purpose 


1 Not found, but see footnote 3. 
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in negotiations with the United States concerning the future form of 
our trade they must take place without delay.’ ! 
The Ambassador stressed as early as in his conversation with 
Secretary of State Hull on April 12 * that there was no longer any time 
for lengthy preliminary discussions; it was now rather a question of 
having guick improvements occur in the situation, for otherwise one 
would not get at the roots of disorder in the world economy. In the 
meantime, however, the situation had deteriorated still further, to 
such an extent that negotiations would indeed miss their purpose if 
they did not take place soon. 
Supplementing the statements of the Reich Ministry of Economics 
it will be noted in the first place that German foreign trade closed in 
April with an unfavorable balance of 82 million reichsmarks. Im- 
ports from the United States amounted in April to 44.5 millions, 
exports from Germany to the United States to only 12.5 millions. 
Thus whereas the relationship of imports to exports has generally 
been about 2:1, it has now reached almost the relationship of 4:1. 
Another fact should also be pointed out. In the conversation with 
Assistant Secretary of State Sayre the latter asserted that “the Amer- 
ican Government must absolutely insist on being able to state before 
Congress that it had not yet started even unofficial preliminary con- 
versations with any power.” However, as the American press re- 
ports (Journal of Commerce of May 4: “Report Trade Pact on 
Japanese Pencils”), contrary to Sayre’s statements there have al- 
ready been going on for some time with Japan negotiations concern- 
ing a reciprocal trade agreement, which have been brought to a con- 
clusion according to the May 3 report from Washington. Accord- 
ingly, among other things the Japanese pencil manufacturers are 
guaranteed the yearly sale of 125,000 gross of pencils on the American 
market. At the instruction of the President the “Commerce Policy 


* The letter of the Reich Ministry of Economics, which was dated May 14, is 
not printed (5649/H003173-75), but see footnote 3. 

* The letter of May 14 from the Reich Ministry of Economics (see footnote 2) 
contained the following passage: “According to report No. 746 W of April 12, 1934, 
{not found] from the German Embassy in Washington, Ambassador Luther 
gained the impression in conversations with Secretary of State Hull and Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre that the Americans intend to let the German-American 
trade agreement negotiations take place at the earliest in the summer and per- 
haps not until late fall, and that the obstructive factors lie in the domestic and 
foreign policy situation of the United States. Hull had said that in the first 
place experts were still to be heard from and certain basic conditions for ne- 
gotiation must be established; Sayre had pointed to the necessity of under- 
taking careful separate investigations inside the United States.” 

A memorandum by Sayre of his conversation with Luther on Apr. 12 is printed 
in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, vol. U, pp. 420-421. A Depart- 
ment of State memorandum (ibid., pp. 421-423) also refers to a “memorandum 
of a conversation between the Secretary of State and the German Ambassador 
in which Mr. Hull declined to give any indication of when it might be possible 


to receive a German mission to discuss commercial relations between the two 
countries.” 
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Committee” * of the State Department carried on the negotiations 
and worked out the agreement—the first under the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. Aside from the fact that, in consequence of this, the negotia- 
tions with Germany, which are much more urgent not only from the 
German point of view but also from the point of view of the world 
economy, were set aside in favor of the negotiations with Japan, this 
agreement would in addition be a heavy blow to the German export 
of pencils to the United States which is still important and would 
therewith bring about a still further deterioration of the situation to 
our detriment. 

I therefore request that you arrange another conversation with Hull 
as quickly as possible and inform him in the most emphatic manner 
of the situation and of our wishes. Please inform him not only that 
notice of termination of our trade agreement—though perhaps only 
as a precautionary measure—would be unavoidable if by that time 
no arrangement satisfactory to us had been reached; please also leave 
no doubt that if the American Government—contrary to the state- 
ment of its readiness to negotiate which was made as early as Jan- 
uary—is not willing to negotiate immediately after passage of the 
enabling act, the German Government will have to resort to inde- 
pendent measures, though very much against its wishes, in order to 
cut down imports from the United States effectively and extensively. 
Exports to Germany, amounting to 482 millions in 1933, comprise 
commodity groups that are dispensable to a considerable extent. Even 
imports of raw materials from the United States, in particular cotton 
imports, could be greatly reduced if necessary. There is no objection 
to your inserting a drastic remark somewhat to the effect that the feel- 
ing in Germany is such that the people would go around in rags if 
necessary in order to dispense with imports from a country that, con- 
trary to all economic reason and in a manner which in the view of 
the German people cannot be morally justified, closes its doors to pur- 
chase of German goods. 

Please report by wire and in writing as to the outcome of the 


conversation.§ 
By order: 


DircK HOFF 


‘The title in quotations is in English in the original. 

5In telegram No. 220 of June 6 Luther reported an hour-long conversation 
which he had had that day with Secretary Hull (5649/H003155-56). Hull’s 
memorandum on this conversation is printed in Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1934, vol. 1, pp. 426-428. Luther reported a further conversation with 
Hull on June 14 in telegram No. 235 of that day (5649/H003141—-42). In neither 
of these conversations did he secure any definite reply from Hull concerning a 
date for beginning trade negotiations. The requested written reply on the out- 
come of his conversations with Hull has not been found. Actually, the proposed 
trade mission did not materialize. For later documents on the proposal for trade 


negotiations see vol. 111 of this series. 
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No. 458 


7467/H181154-56 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Beruin, May 23, 1934. 
II Abr. 1417. 


The Italian Ambassador called on me today in order to talk about 
current political problems. He had reports according to which 
Barthou had successfully evaded all attempts by Italian and English 
statesmen to find out something about the future attitude of France 
in the disarmament question. The Ambassador nevertheless had the 
impression from his Italian reports that Barthou was trying to bring 
about an understanding in the armament question and that a solution 
could perhaps still be found. 

One possible solution would perhaps be the creation of an Eastern 
Locarno. Cerruti had received reports that Barthou was negotiating 
with Litvinov about an Eastern Locarno in which the Little Entente, 
Poland, and the United States of America, as well as Germany would 
participate, in addition to France and Russia. I asked whether the 
participation of the United States might not be a misunderstanding, 
the Baltic States being meant instead.t_ The Ambassador, however, 
stuck to his version. I told the Ambassador that we had no knowl- 
edge whatever of any such negotiations or intentions; for us an East- 
ern Locarno in the sense of a recognition of the boundaries would, of 
course, never be acceptable. On the other hand, we had ourselves of- 
fered nonaggression pacts and therefore the conclusion of an agree- 
ment was only a question of formulation. The Ambassador was of 
the opinion that an Eastern Locarno would perhaps make it possible 
for Barthou to accept a disarmament convention, which would not, of 
course, include disarmament but might include limitation of arma- 
ments or something'similar. 

In Geneva Barthou had spoken very optimistically to the Italian 
representative, but apparently also to the representatives of other 
countries, about the question of Russia’s entry into the League of 
Nations. He had succeeded in dispelling all of Litvinov’s apprehen- 
sions with regard to the application of arbitration to the past, e. g., 
to the Russian debts, and also the Russian apprehensions with regard 
to undesirable complications with respect to mandate questions and 
race problems. The Ambassador read to me parts of an instruction 
to Moscow, in which the Italian Government warmly welcomes Rus- 
sia’s entry into the League of Nations and also approves the demand 


*On the day before, the Foreign Ministry had received from the Embassy in 
Moscow the intelligence, obtained from a “very reliable source”, that at Geneva 
Barthou and Litvinov “had thoroughly discussed the project of an Eastern Lo- 
carno which would also include the Baltic States. Entry would also be open to 
Germany.” (telegram No. 124 of May 22: 6615/H499112) 
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which it is assumed that Russia will probably make for a permanent 
seat on the Council, even at the risk of Poland then likewise demand- 
mg a permanent seat on the Council on the threat of withdrawing 
from the League. I told the Ambassador that we had nothing against 
the entry of Russia into the League, but we could not imagine that 
Russia would submit to the International Court of Justice or to the 
arbitration of the Council, even though it were only for the future. 
A way out might perhaps be found, however, by the Russians’ mak- 
ing a reservation accepted by the League of Nations, just as we have 
done with reference to article 16, which reservation might then form 
the cornerstone for a reform of the League. 

In another telegram which the Ambassador had received it was 
stated that the League of Nations Secretariat is already working ex- 
haustively on Russia’s entry and is preparing an invitation on the 
analogy of the invitation to Mexico and Turkey. The invitation it- 
self was to be suggested by the French Government and then a de- 
cision would be taken in line with the above-mentioned invitation. 

The Ambassador asked me whether we had any reports confirming 
the newspaper rumors about negotiations regarding a Franco-Russian 
military alliance. I told him that I did not believe there could be 
such an alliance, if only for the reason that negotiations of this kind 
would not get into the press if they were conducted seriously. 

The Ambassador then also spoke about the status of the Saar ques- 
tion, but was not very accurately informed. His last instruction dealt 
with a mediation proposal which Aloisi intended to submit to us and 
the French on the 20th.2, What this proposal would contain, how- 
ever, was not clear from the Ambassador’s statements. 

BtLow 


2 See document No. 450. 
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9937/H695613-16 
Note by an Officer of the Attaché Group of the Reichswehr Mimstry 


T3/Att. Gr. Ia Beruin, May 24, 1934. 


Recorp or THE CoNVERSATION oF May 23, 1934, Berwnen THE CHIEF 
or THE Army ComMAND! AND LizuTeNnANT GENERAL Morr, Mirr- 
rary ATTACHE IN VIENNA 
General Muff describes the situation in Austria. As seen from the 

German standpoint, the situation undoubtedly is now deadlocked. 

Since the quelling of the disturbances and the introduction of the new 


1Gen. Werner von Fritsch. 
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constitution,? the position of the Government has been strengthened. 
German aspirations have failed for the present, due to Italy’s inter- 
vention. Italy has great influence in Austria. The Italianization of 
the army, the economy, aviation, etc. is making headway. 

The Legitimist movement is growing, especially in rural areas. 
The view is increasingly gaining ground that only a monarchy can 
eliminate the Government as constituted at present. 

The Legitimists are working slowly and systematically. ‘Two tend- 
encies must be distinguished. The first desires merely a “ruling 
dynasty of imperial dignity [gekaisertes Hrzhaus]” for Austria alone; 
the other aspires also to territorial restoration of the old Monarchy. 

Marxism is not dead in Austria. Undoubtedly attempts are under 
way to rally forces again, but these should not be overestimated. 

The Government will have to choose between National Socialists 
and Legitimists. 

General Muff does not believe in the success of a violent solution 
of the crisis along National Socialist lines. The party’s leadership 
in Austria is not of high caliber. The Austrian Legion in Bavaria 
would presumably be used as a militia of the party only after the 
political change in Austria had taken place. 

The influence of the clergy, especially of the Nuncio, is strong and 
is bad from the German point of view, even though the Archbishop? 
a born Sudeten German, thinks like a nationally-minded German. 

There is unquestionably a certain stepped-up activity in the Aus- 
trian Army. Training is being resumed and work is also being done 
on problems of mobilization and border defense. The Italian in- 
fluence upon the rearmament is not looked upon with favor in large 
circles here, and the officer corps particularly, with few exceptions, is 
sympathetic toward the Anschluss idea. It is a question whether the 
Army would join in a Putsch directed against the National Socialists. 

Prince Schénburg, the Minister of National Defense, is without 
doubt a man of nobility and integrity. However, he has disappointed 
the Army since he was unable, being a purely military person, to 
prevail everywhere against political intrigues. For the rest, Prince 
Schénburg holds pro-clerical views and is a convinced Legitimist. 

General Muff is of the opinion that German policy lacks a clear 
line with respect to the Austrian problem, that people do not know 
who makes this policy, whether the party or the Foreign Ministry. 
The lack of such a policy line is noticeable in a very disconcerting 
way. In the meantime we are in danger of losing many positions in 
this “positional warfare” in Austria for the very reason that such a 
clear line is lacking. And yet, the Austrian problem is very im- 


*A new constitution of a corporative type was promulgated i 
Apr. 30, 1934. B Dp gated in Austria on 


* Theodor Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, 1932-1956. 
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portant to us for the reason that Austria is the rallying point of all 
opposing forces. There is already talk of a fourth Reich, and already 
signs that»the clergy is preparing an offensive to recapture Southern 
Germany. 

General Muff believes that we must come to an agreement with 
Italy, and feels that such an agreement is the only salvation for a, 
German policy in Austria. 4 

General Muff also reported that foreign countries are waiting for 
Hitler to part company with some of his subordinate leaders. Such 
a parting would be recognized as a sign of strength. The Chief of 
the Army Command asks General Muff to mention this view also to 
the [ Reichswehr] Minister. 

General Muff next reports signs of overtures on the part of Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, which were exploiting German-Italian differ- 
ences, apparently with the aim of cooperating with Germany in the 
question of a restoration. The Yugoslav Military Attaché has stated 
to General Muff that a Hapsburg restoration in Austria would be a 
casus belli for Yugoslavia. In this matter France does not go along 
with Yugoslavia, because she sees in a restoration a factor of safety 
against the Anschluss. As regards Hungary, General Muff empha- 
sizes that there is considerable feeling there against the present situ- 
ation of being harnessed to an anti-German alignment. Nor does 
Hungary view with any more favor the prospect of Germany moving 
closer to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia as a result of this situation. 
A rapprochement between Germany and Italy would be particularly 
welcome to Hungary. 

v. P[APPENHEr ] 
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8889/H621305 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 70 of May 24 Toxyo, May 24, 1934—5: 43 a. m. 
Received May 24—12: 40 a. m. 
W 3914. 


On the occasion of the first visit of the new economic expert, Secre- 
tary of Legation Haas, to Kurusu, head of the economic division of 
the Foreign Ministry, the latter announced in a sharp manner that 
there would soon be a Japanese move against the present trade rela- 
tion with Germany, which is unfavorable to Japan. He complained 
particularly about German import restrictions through the alloca- 
tion of foreign exchange and the scrip procedure, as well as about the 
disregard for Japanese shipping shown by German shippers. The 
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continuance of the defense measures against imports from Japan 
would cause Japan to cut off imports from Germany. 

Haas vigorously denied the accusation of unilateral measures against 
Japanese trade and warned against making the temporary stringency 
resulting from the shortage of foreign exchange the basis for a 
judgment regarding the development of German-Japanese trade. 

The sudden Japanese action may be attributed to the anxiety of 
the Japanese business community in view of the threat to numerous 
markets resulting from Britain’s quota policy. 

Since Japanese requests for negotiations are possibly to be ex- 
pected, I request telegraphic instructions as to the attitude I should 
take. 


DirKsEN 


*The Foreign Ministry replied by telegram No. 67 of June 22 as follows: 
“Please wait to see whether Japan actually requests negotiations; meanwhile 
counter the Japanese assertion regarding discrimination with the usual argu- 
ments.” (8889/E621306) 

Further documents on the subject of a German-Japanese clearing agreement 
have been filmed on serial No. 8889. 
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5881 /H430535-36 
Memorandum by the State Secretary 


Brruin, May 24, 1934. 


The French Ambassador told me on his visit today that he had 
actually wanted to call on Director Képke afterward; the latter, 


however, was absent this afternoon, and he therefore asked me to tell 
him the following: 


Herr Kopke had evidently heard that in French government circles 
the view was widespread that the present regime in Germany would 
last only some 3 months longer, and Herr Kopke was evidently trying 
to find out whether the reports of the Ambassador were to blame for 
this view. He had the impression that Herr Képke had put this 
question to a great number of persons, whose close relations with the 
Embassy or with Frangois-Poncet were known to him. He could give 
the assurance, however, that his reports did not contain such state- 
ments, and that he shrank, on principle, from attempting any proph- 
ecies. Nor was this view, which was itself not unknown to him, 
in accord with his own. Otherwise he would not have made repeated 
attempts to get the disarmament question settled in short order— 
attempts which, unfortunately, had produced no results. He was 
naturally very well acquainted with the difficulties that confronted 
Germany—they were, indeed, clearly apparent—but he was con- 
vinced that Germany would master them in one way or another, 


. 7,See document No. 446 and footnote 1. 
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and that there could be no question at all of a change of regime or 
system. To be sure, neither he nor others could fathom the develop- 
ments and surprises the future might bring. In addition to what 
had been said, he could assure me that even Barthou by no means 
expected a change of government in Germany in the near future. 
On the other hand, such :xotions were in the heads of certain persons 
in and very close to the French Government, and he also knew where 
these notions came from. We underestimated, [he said], the op- 
ponents of our regime and their influence in France. He enumerated 
among such opponents international Social Democrats, international 
Jews, and the Freemasons. He intimated to me that the latter 
especially, since the steps taken against Freemasonry in Germany, 
were waging a silent war against us in France, and that their in- 
fluence enabled them to harm us considerably. 

The conversation was kept on so friendly and personal a level, 
that I was able to confine myself to assuring him that if there were 
any truth in the matter at all, Herr Képke had surely only made 
his inquiries in a spirit that was friendly to the Ambassador, and 
not in order to harm or cast suspicion upon him. 


BULow 
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8668/H606743—47 
_ The Foreign Minister to the Reich Ministry of Interior 


MOST URGENT Berwin, May 24, 1934. 
CONFIDENTIAL e. o. II Oe. 1279. 


According to the official communications of Bavarian and Austrian 
authorities which we have received, conditions on the German- 
Austrian frontier have in the past weeks taken such a critical 
turn that serious developments must be expected at any time. 

Two factors tend especially to aggravate the matter. 

The first is, on the Austrian side, the heavy concentration of 
Heimwehr formations at the German-Austrian frontier on Austrian 
territory, as well as the use of, in part, very suspicious Heimwehr 
troops in the Austrian frontier service as auxiliary officials. As a 
result of irresponsible firing by these Heimwehr people—even across 
the border—and recently, as a result of more and more bomb-throwing 
across to Bavarian territory, the Bavarian border population has 
with reason become nervous and anxious (see the six incidents cited 
in enclosure I?). 

The second factor is, on the German side, the activity, frequently 
extending over into Austrian territory, of members of the so-called 
Austrian Legion at the Bavarian border. This Legion, which is 


1 Not printed (6115/H454835-36 ). 
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composed of Austrian nationals, or of troops who have meanwhile 
lost their Austrian citizenship, and who, some 6,000 strong, were 
originally concentrated in Camp Lechfeld, and with SS detachments 
in Camp Dachau, has for some time been split up among a number 
of smaller camps. Several of these camps and control stations, such 
as those in Passau, Saldenburg, and Freilassing, are in the immediate 
vicinity of the Bavarian-Austrian frontier. In addition, in Febru- 
ary of this year a special border service was established at the 
German-Austrian border by an Austrian special deputy of the Com- 
mander of the SA, in agreement, indeed, with the Bavarian political 
police. Its duties were performed by armed Austrian refugees 
wearing SA or SS uniforms. This border patrol service consists of 
some 13 frontier detachments along the German-Austrian frontier, 
such as those at Lindau, Oberstdorf, Mittenwald, Kiefersfelden, 
Berchtesgaden, Freilassing, Simbach, and Passau. The individual 
stations under the command of a special deputy, are composed of 
fixed sentries and border patrols, who, provided with rifles and live 
ammunition, patrol the border on the German side at regular in- 
tervals. Their duty is, it is rumored here, to maintain peace and 
order in the frontier region, conduct counterespionage, control border 
crossings from Austrian federal territory to the territory of the 
German Reich, and finally to prevent the unauthorized return of 
Austrian refugees to Austria. Also, in Lindau, for example, on all 
ships coming from Switzerland or going to Switzerland, passports 
are examined by an Austrian Legionnaire for nationality. 

Since the Austrian refugees, as members of this Border Patrol 
Service, are recognized by the Bavarian Government as agencies of 
the State, the German Government must necessarily assume full re- 
sponsibility and liability under international law for all incidents 
that might result from this fact and which have recently already oc- 
curred to a dangerous extent. With regard to this extremely danger- 
ous condition, I refer to the attached list, enclosure II,? of 31 serious 
incidents that occurred recently. 

In addition to this is the fact that the existence of the above-men- 
tioned camp of the Austrian Legion near the border is incompatible 
with the statements often made by Germany—such as were also made 
to the Austrian Government in the note of January 31, 1934.3 

The situation described and the dangers that arise from it every 
day are getting to be a serious encumbrance to the foreign policy of 
the Reich Government and have by now become intolerable for it. 
There Is a danger that situations will one day develop at the border 
that might play havoc with our foreign policy. It is necessary, 


* Not printed (6115/E454837-56). 
® See Editors’ Note, p. 442. 
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therefore, that suitable measures be taken at once in order to put an 
end to this condition on the border. 

I therefore request the Ministry of Interior as the authority 
charged with the primary responsibility to take the necessary steps 
at once. If necessary, I would suggest the holding of a departmental 
conference, in which the Reich Chancellery, the Ministry of Defense, 
the Deputy of the Fiihrer of the NSDAP, the Office of Minister 
Rohm, all of whom will receive a copy of this letter, as well as the 
Austrian Landesleitung (Landesinspekteur Habicht) should be asked 
to participate. ; 

In view of the gravity of the situation, I should be especially grate- 
ful if the matter could be expedited as much as possible.‘ 

NEvRATH 


“See document No. 492. 


No. 463 
8125/E581953-55 
Ambassador Bergen to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Rome, May 24, 1934. 


Dear Herr Nevratu: By today’s courier I am sending you a note? 
that the Cardinal Secretary of State addressed to me in reply to our 
pro memoria of March 14.2 This is a comprehensive, carefully pre- 
pared document, and I would suggest inspection of the harsh allega- 
tions, despite their length, and particularly of pages 1-24, 36-40, 
42-46, 48-55, 57-60, 69-71. May I also ask you to consider whether 
the original of the note and its enclosure should not be submitted to 
the Chancellor. It seems to me more appropriate that he should be 
informed now of these pedantic documents written in almost an ulti- 
matum-like vein, and not be kept waiting until they are published by 
the See, in a White Book, for example. 

In the Vatican the remark has repeatedly been made to third parties 


‘that “without me” relations between the Reich and the Holy See 


would have broken down long ago. I am not repeating this state- 
ment in order to glorify myself, but to characterize the situation. It 
will be difficult, however, to keep putting the Vatican off constantly 
with tactical maneuvers. A clash seems inevitable unless we decide 
to settle the various pending questions and actually to discharge the 


1Of May 14; forwarded in his report No. 218 of May 22 (8115/E580674-749). 


The first page of this report contains the following marginalia : 
“The R[eich] C[hancellor] has requested that the Vatican note be submitted 


to him on Wednesday, June 6. Ko[tze], June 1.” 
And in Neurath’s handwriting: “Memorandum has been given to the R[eich] 


C[hancellor]. June 6.” 
2 See document No. 406, footnote 4. 
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obligations we have assumed. I consider the further shaping of our 
relations with the Vatican less from the narrowly circumscribed stand- 
point of my official competence than from that of general policy. 
A public reproof by the Curia for lack of fidelity to treaty obligations 
would be joyously seized upon by the less amicably disposed powers, 
particularly France, in order to cast a priori doubt on the credibility 
of all the political agreements and commitments proposed by us. A 
break with the Curia might produce a sensitive reaction in the Catholic 
countries and have unpleasant manifestations first of all in the Saar. 
As was to be expected, the visit of the numerous German Bishops 
increased the uneasiness and displeasure in the Vatican. The Pope 
could not be dissuaded from receiving the bishops individually and 
hearing them in detail. So much the more is it to be appreciated 
that his address to the audience of pilgrims—which I outlined by 
telegram *—finally turned out to be milder than had originally been 
intended. In the course of the secret conversations with the bishops, 
heated arguments are supposed to have taken place between the in- 
transigeant Cardinal Faulhaber and the quiet, restrained Archbishop 
of Freiburg, Gréber. Gréber’s trip here was not originally contem- 
plated, but Prelate Kaas suggested that he be summoned in order 
that with him and other moderate bishops a counterpoise might be 
formed to Cardinal Faulhaber, the Bishop of Wiirzburg Ehrenfried, 
and others. 
With best regards, 
Yours sincerely, B[ErcEn | 


* Telegram No. 46 of May 19 (8115/E580664-65). 
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8220/E584027-31 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 138 of May 24 Lonpon, May 25, 19344: 25 a. m. 
Received May 25—8:00 a.m. 

IT Abr. 1392. 

For the Foreign Minister and Commissioner for Disarmament. 

Yesterday afternoon after Prince Bismarck had brought to me new 
Instructions in the disarmament question I asked Grandi, who was 
my guest that evening, about his most recent instructions and inten- 
tions. The Ambassador told me that he had indeed received instruc- 
tions from Mussolini to influence the English Government in favor 
of adjournment of the disarmament question, and that he had just 
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had a telephone conversation with Mussolini on that subject. On 
account of the Whitsuntide vacations of Simon and Eden he had 
not been able to do anything so far, but he had made an appoint- 
ment with Vansittart for today. Immediately, he had told Mussolini 
on the telephone that he could already anticipate Vansittart’s reply 
which probably would be to the effect that an adjournment of the 
Geneva session of the Commission could not be considered and that 
it could not be predicted what would happen in Geneva itself since 
knowledge of French intentions was lacking. Depending on the devel- 
opments in Geneva the decisions on the further handling of the dis- 
armament question would have to be made on the spot. 

J arranged to meet with Grandi again after his conversation today 
with Vansittart. At this meeting, Grandi told me that this morning, 
he had received a further telegram from Mussolini instructing him 
again to work in favor of adjournment. He had talked to Vansittart 
accordingly and received essentially the reply which he had predicted 
to Mussolini.” 

I myself then called on Vansittart just a short while ago,* informed 
him briefly about the visit to Rome of the German Commissioner 
for Disarmament,‘ and emphasized that the Reich Government, in 
accord with Mussolini, was urgently advocating adjournment of the 
disarmament question. It hoped that the English Government, too, 
would advocate adjournment, since our Commissioner for Disarma- 
ment also, in his recent conversations here,® had indeed gained the 
impression that the English Government was not opposed to the idea 
of adjournment. 

Vansittart stated that an adjournment of the Geneva session of the 
Commission seemed to him out of the question for three reasons: 
First, Henderson would hardly accept adjournment since the justi- 
fication for adjournment used so far—the negotiations between in- 
dividual states—had now disappeared, and Henderson, in his position 
as President, could hardly have the Disarmament Conference shelved 
without a new reason. Furthermore, France, which had recently 
oriented its whole disarmament policy toward a return to Geneva, 
would oppose adjournment of the session of the Commission. Nor, 
finally, could the English Government, in view of the impatience of 
public opinion here which demanded the further development of the 
disarmament question, accept adjournment of the meeting of the Com- 
mission which had been called. I made the point that in case ad- 


1Cf, document No. 456. '% 

2¥Wor Vansittart’s minute of this conversation with Grandi, see British Docu- 
ments, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 429. 2 

2 Wor Vansittart’s minutes of this conversation see ibid., documents Nos. 430 
and 431. 

* See document No. 456. 

5 See document No. 4438. 
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journment of the session of the Commission was not possible, adjourn- 
ment of the problem could after all be decided in Geneva, and I once 
more emphasized the reasons in favor of avoiding at least an ag- 
gravation of the existing differences by means of such an adjournment. 
Vansittart, without directly rejecting this idea of adjournment, 
pointed out that nobody knew what France was planning and that 
there were reasons for assuming that the French Government itself 
had not yet made up its mind. The English Government expected 
that France would have to make a statement explaining why it had re- 
jected the English plan of January 29,° and Sir Simon still thought 
that France would step forward with some kind of a proposal to tackle 
the disarmament problem from another side, perhaps through estab- 
lishing new guarantees of security in advance. In any case it was 
hard to see how one could manage without a discussion, after France 
with her last note” had, so to speak, demanded the floor at Geneva. 
Also, English concern about the impatience of English public opinion 
applied to an adjournment at Geneva as well; English public opinion 
would certainly not be contented if nothing happened at Geneva ex- 
cept an adjournment. Events in Geneva would presumably take place 
in such a manner that it would be possible to form a picture of further 
possibilities only after France had been heard; and it was to be hoped 
that France would recoil from aggravating the situation. In reply to 
this, I emphasized without Vansittart contradicting me that there 
was a strong current in France which was trying by means of an 
intransigent and even aggressive attitude in the disarmament question 
to intimidate English public opinion, and to soften it up for an 
English alliance with France. This development would best be fore- 
stalled by adjournment. 

Vansittart, who incidentally told me that he had given Grandi 
exactly the same reply that he had given me, promised to inform 
Simon. I asked him, just as Grandi had, to arrange for me a con- 
versation with the Minister tomorrow or the day after tomorrow in 
the event that Simon should return to the Foreign Office before his de- 
parture for Geneva set for Sunday, which is doubtful. Eden is in 
southern France and will go from there directly to Geneva. 

I then went on to say that, in his recent conversation with the Com- 
missioner for Disarmament, Simon had referred to the Reich Chan- 
cellor’s statement that Germany was prepared to conclude treaties of 
nonaggression with its neighbors, and had raised the question whether, 
for example, the German Government would be inclined to enter 
into such a treaty with Belgium. The Commissioner for Disarma- 
ment, speaking personally, had stated that this was a subject for dis- 

* See document No. 228, footnote 2. 


7 See document No. 420, footnote 2. 
® See document No. 467. 
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cussion and had reported on it in Berlin. I had now been instructed 
to declare that the Reich Government would gladly conclude such a 
treaty with Belgium similar to the German-Polish Agreement. Of 
course the Reich Chancellor could scarcely take this initiative with 
respect to Belgium, since such a proposal after all had not been made 
by Belgium. The Reich Government, however, would be grateful to 
the English Government if the latter, as soon as possible, and in any 
case prior to Geneva, would inform Brussels of Germany’s willingness 
to do so. 

Vansittart took note of this with satisfaction. He remarked, how- 
ever, that Simon had not told him anything about this point in his 
discussion with the Commissioner for Disarmament. In any case, he 
presumably will get in touch with Simon before informing Brussels. 


Horscu 
No. 465 
8811/E613715-17 
The Minister in Poland to the Foreign Ministry 
A 108 Warsaw, May 25, 1934. 
IV Po. 3791. 


Poland’s Attitude toward the Franco-Russian plans. 


The various rumors in connection with the Geneva conversations 
between Barthou and Litvinov have been closely followed by public 
opinion here. No uniform line is noticeable in the press thus far, 
however, although all the comments show a certain anxiety. 

It may safely be assumed that the idea of a military alliance be- 
tween France and Soviet Russia cannot count on approval from 
Poland. The mere thought that Polish soil might be used as an area 
for the passage and concentration of Red troops cannot but be in- 
tolerable here. But even the possibility of Poland’s participation 
in such an alliance will scarcely meet with the approval of Marshal 
Pilsudski, who, as I reported at the time, expressly warned French 
Foreign Minister Barthou when he was in Warsaw against any closer 
connection with Russia.t_ This negative attitude is due to the Mar- 
shal’s belief that the Soviet Union is incapable at present of an al- 
liance, on account of its foreign and domestic difficulties. It may also 
be due in part to the fear that France now intends to obtain for 
herself in Russia a new position of hegemony, which she has largely 


lost in Poland. 


1In a comprehensive analysis of Franco-Polish relations apropos of Barthou’s 
visit in Warsaw (No. 94 of Apr. 28: 7807/H566406-20), Moltke had reported : 
“Tt ig said that the Marshal advised M. Barthou against a too close connection 
with the Soviet Union in view of the uncertainty of the Russian situation.” 
Cf. document No. 413 and footnote 2. 
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There is also little inclination in Poland toward the plan for mutual 
assistance, even if it should be possible thereby to bring about a new 
guarantee of the Polish territory. Participation in such security 
systems would run counter to the policy adopted by Poland toward 
her two large neighbors, And according to all the statements by 
the Marshal and his Foreign Minister that have become known 
recently it is to be expected that Poland will not be turned aside 
from the policy adopted toward Germany and on the other hand 
will also refuse to undertake any new obligations in relation to Rus- 
sia. Furthermore, all conjectures of this kind are probably based on 
the assumption that Soviet Russia will enter the League of Nations. 
With respect to this possibility Poland apparently takes the view 
that her position as a great power would be weakened if another, 
and larger, Slavic power were represented in Geneva. Moreover, 
it is feared that in case relations with Poland should deteriorate, 
Soviet Russia would be in a position to strike at Poland in a very 
sensitive spot by bringing up the question of the Ukrainian and 
White Russian minorities before the forum of the League of Nations 
Council. For these reasons Poland is making her consent to Soviet 
Russia’s entry into the League of Nations conditional, in the first 
place, on obtaining a permanent seat on the Council in order thereby 
to establish an equilibrium, and, in addition, on Soviet Russia’s being 
placed under the same obligations toward minorities as those to which 
Poland is subjected. In this way they hope here either to be released 
from the obligations to protect minorities or else to be enabled to 
bring up the Russian minorities questions for discussion at Geneva. 

In a conversation which I had with Foreign Minister Beck today 
in connection with another matter the Franco-Russian plans were 
also discussed. M. Beck said that he did not know the details but 
that he would look into these questions on the spot in Geneva. The 
Polish Government took the position that the best way to achieve 
peaceful relations with its neighbors and thereby also to promote 
peace in general was by direct negotiations and bilateral treaties. 
This policy, which Poland had adopted, had, as the world must 
recognize, fully proved its worth. Positive results had been achieved 
which he could now point to in Geneva as an asset of Polish policy. 
The Polish Government could therefore feel no enthusiasm whatever 
for other, large and artificial, combinations, and believed that better 
results could be achieved by the method it had adopted. He would 
therefore examine all questions with which he had to deal from that 
point of view, and see to it that the (word missing) followed by 
Polish policy was not disturbed. 


MourKe 
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No. 466 


3242/715872-78 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berxtn, May 26, 1934. 
RM 578. 


The French Ambassador called on me this afternoon in order 
at the direction of his Government to express his concern at the fact 
that the conference of creditors would apparently break up * without 
achieving anything because President of the Reichsbank Schacht 
demanded an absolute moratorium of 6 months for the Dawes and 
Young loans also. The Ambassador stated that we must not fail 
to realize that such a moratorium would be answered by France with 
reprisals, probably with the introduction of a surtax on all German 
exports to France.? I explained to the Ambassador that all that we 
were doing on our side in order to meet our obligations was apparent 
from the very offer of the President of the Reichsbank to the private 
creditors. He could judge for himself, however, from the reports 
concerning our foreign exchange reserve, when we would come com- 
pletely to the end. In order to resume payments at all, we would 
have to have a respite of at least 6 months to increase our gold and 
foreign exchange reserves. Even interest payments on the Dawes 
and Young loans could not be exempted from the moratorium. We 
were ready, however, and had tried during the present conference, to 
negotiate concerning ways and means with the governments prin- 
cipally involved. Mr. Fraser, to whom we had turned, had, however, 
rejected the idea of any negotiations,’ and indeed because of the 
opposition of the French Government. We still had a month’s time, 
however, in which to resume these negotiations between the govern- 
ments. I hoped that a way out of the present difficulties might then 


be found. 
v. N[ruratu | 


1The conference between representatives of the foreign creditors and the 
Reichsbank had been taking place since April 27. Letters from Schacht to the 
Foreign Minister describing the course of the negotiations are filmed on serials 
9119 and 9509. 

2In a letter of May 29 the British Ambassador informed Neurath that his 
Government would take a “serious view” in the event that ‘the service of the 
Dawes and Young Loans were not continued as heretofore. In such case His 
Majesty’s Government would be compelled to take such steps as they thought 
necessary in order to secure the necessary transfers.” ( 9119/E641780-81 ) 

® Leon Fraser was president of the Bank for International Settlements, which 
was fiscal agent for the Dawes loan and trustee of the Young loan. : Corre- 
spondence between Fraser and Minister of Finance yon Krosigk during the 
course of the conference is filmed on serial 9119. 
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No. 467 


8220/1584033-36 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 141 of May 26 Lonpon, May 27, 1984—1: 25 a. m. 
Received May 27—4: 15 a.m. 
II Abr. 1488. 


For the Foreign Minister and Commissioner for Disarmament. 

With reference to my telegram No. 138 of May 23 [25]2 

In accordance with the further instructions telephoned to me yes- 
terday by the Commissioner for Disarmament,? I took up with Sir 
John Simon today the two topics in a moderated form *—namely, 
adjournment of the disarmament question and the German-Belgian 
nonaggression pact. I had been directed, in an instruction brought 
me orally by Bismarck, to take these up with the English Government. 
I gave the idea of adjournment more the character of a suggestion 
than of a demand, and to our statement on the question of the Ger- 
man-Belgian nonaggression pact I merely gave the form of a reply 
to an inquiry by Simon, without urging further that the Belgian 
Government be informed speedily. 

The Minister, who had been informed through Vansittart, stated 
that he had received Grandi this morning, who had also spoken with 
him about the idea of adjournment on Mussolini’s instructions. He 
then emphasized rather sharply that he had not made one single 
statement to the German Commissioner for Disarmament from which 
the latter could have inferred that the English Government would 
be able to go along with the idea of adjournment. I replied that the 
Commissioner for Disarmament had not drawn such conclusions, but 
had simply gained the impression that, in view of the lack of any 
plans for a solution, an adjournment would not appear impossible 
from the English standpoint, either. After several more emphatic 
protestations against imputing to the English Government in any 


*Document No. 464. 

*These instructions are described in the following memorandum of May 25 
by Ribbentrop: “I just telephoned Ambassador von Hoesch in London and 
referring to the telegram of today I asked him not to show too much eagerness 
in the two matters, adjournment of the Disarmament Conference and the 
Belgian question, in his conversation with Sir John Simon tomorrow. It 
seemed to me from the telegram that the Embassy had pleaded more vigorously 
in these matters than has been our intention in the instructions given to Prince 
Bismarck.” (8220/E584032) 


For a British record of this conversation, See British Documents, 2nd ser., 
vol. v1, document No. 482. 
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form whatever that it agreed to the idea of adjournment, the Minister 
advanced the same reasons as Vansittart against adjournment. In 
particular he stressed that English public opinion in its impatience 
about long fruitless negotiations would not be content with a simple 
adjournment but would demand real action in some direction or other. 
But adjournment would also meet with resistance from others, he 
went on, since it would be widely considered to be in the sole interest 
of Germany; thus there would have to be a discussion in Geneva. 
As Vansittart had already told me, he was indeed of the opinion 
that, since France so far had expressed herself only in a negative 
way, Barthou would have some sort of positive contribution to make. 
What this contribution would be like was so far entirely unknown 
to him, and Barthou’s speech in the Chamber yesterday‘ had not 
provided any enlightenment on that score. According to the im- 
pressions of the English representatives in Paris, however, it was not 
to be assumed that Barthou would go to Geneva purely in a fighting 
spirit. He himself would go to Geneva tomorrow via Paris and 
would stay at the English Embassy in Paris tomorrow. It was not 
certain whether he would see Barthou in Paris or only later in 
Geneva. 

In view of the completely unclear situation, he professed at the 
moment to be a supporter of the well-known Asquith ® formula of 
“wait and see”. As was known, all sorts of methods for the further 
conduct of the disarmament discussions were being discussed at. pres- 
ent, among other things that of referring the disarmament mandate 
back to the League of Nations Council; but as for this, he was unable 
to see how it was to meet with Henderson’s consent. At any rate, 
only in Geneva would it be possible to find out which possibilities 
could really attain practical significance. He could not in any case 
consider a simple adjournment until, say, September 15 as one of these 
possibilities at the present time, since in the meantime the antago- 
nisms would only sharpen rather than lessen. 

In this connection, I stated that our proposal of an adjournment 
had been a suggestion with the purpose of avoiding much more dis- 
agreeable developments, such as, for example, France’s definite re- 
jection of the idea of concluding a convention in order thereby to 
intimidate England by brusque rearmament measures and to push 


4In his speech of May 25, Barthou stated that in the matter of disarmament 
the Government would continue the policy of its predecessor (Journal Officiet 
de la République Frangaise: Débats parlementaires, Chambre des Députés, 1934, 


No. 43, pp. 1259-1260). 
5 Herbert Henry Asquith, British Prime Minister, 1909-1916 
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her increasingly closer to the idea of an alliance and a final estrange- 
ment from Germany. 

These statements did not fail to impress the Minister, who followed 
them up with ‘a complaint about Germany’s absence from Geneva, 
which made the solution of the problem so much more difficult. 

T then informed him of our willingness to conclude a nonaggression 
pact with Belgium, and characterized this communication as a reply 
to his inquiry on that point addressed to the Commissioner for Dis- 
armament. The Minister admitted without further ado that he had 
asked the question, and he thanked me for the answer. At the same 
time he raised the further question whether we had already offered 
France a nonaggression pact and whether we would be inclined, if 
the occasion arose, to conclude such a pact. I avoided a clear reply 
to the question by going into a further query of the Minister on 
whether in my opinion there was still room for a nonaggression pact 
in addition to Locarno, and I expressed myself to the effect that 
Locarno covered the idea of nonaggression to a large extent, to be 
sure, but perhaps a nonaggression pact in addition might make sense 
also. Simon expressed himself similarly, but stated that he would 
still have to have the matter studied. Simon knew of my remark to 
Vansittart that we could not take the initiative with respect to Bel- 
gium, since Belgium, after all, had not expressed any such wish, and 
also of my suggestion that the British Government should inform 
Belgium. Today I no longer emphasized the latter and, as instructed, 
I also no longer pressed for expediting such a communication to Bel- 
gium. It may be assumed, however, that when he meets with Belgian 
statesmen the Minister will bring the matter up if the study of the 
legal basis, which he has directed, does not uncover any objections.® 

It was evident from Simon’s statements in taking leave that he is 
fully aware of the difficulties awaiting him in Geneva and the sig- 
nificance of the decision which is to be made there by the English.’ 

Horscu 


* See, further, document No. 497, and document No. 503. 

The General Commission of the Disarmament Conference met May 29-June 
11. Before adjourning it adopted a resolution authorizing the Bureau of the 
Conference to seek a solution of outstanding problems with a view to a gen- 
eral acceptance of a disarmament convention. The resolution also established 
special committees on security and the question of guarantees of execution. 
For the record of the proceedings and the text of the resolution, see League 
of Nations, Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (Ge- 
neva, 1933-1934) : Records of the Conference, ser. B, Minutes of the General 
Commission, vol. 111, 652-693. 
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No. 468 


2980/581411-12 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Brriin, May 28, 1934. 
RM 581. 


The Rumanian Minister? brought the Rumanian Minister of Fi- 
nance, Madgearu, to see me today. In the course of the conversation 
he referred to the recently concluded commercial treaty with Yugo- 
slavia * and reverted to his old wish for a more fruitful development 
of the economic relations between Rumania and Germany. In this 
connection he complained about not having yet received up to this 
moment a reply to a memorandum handed to me in February. I 
replied to M. Comnen that at the moment I was not sufficiently in- 
formed about the status of this matter to be able to give him a sub- 
stantive reply. As far as I remembered, this document contained 
a number of Rumanian requests requiring sacrifices on our part, and 
I wished to point out to him, as the Reich Chancellor had also done 
at his last visit,* that we could make sacrifices only in favor of those 
states which did not support our opponents politically, as was the 
case of Rumania. M. Comnen rejected this criticism and referred 
to a statement by M. Titulescu about the purpose of the Balkan Pact 
which was to make the Balkan States more independent of the tute- 
lage of Paris. With respect to this, I told him that an opportunity 
would now present itself for providing at Geneva that this purpose 
had been achieved. In any event, I would gladly permit myself being 
convinced, but I would have to await the proof first. As for the 
memorandum which was left unanswered, I would inquire about 
what had happened to it and would send him a reply in a little while.® 

v. N[evratH] 


1 Nicolas Petrescu-Comnen. 

? See document No. 318, footnote 5. 

?This memorandum, handed to Neurath on Feb. 9, requested the Foreign 
Ministry’s support for an export-import project which a German-Rumanian trad- 
ing organization had recently submitted to the Reich Ministry of Economics 
(9692/H681984-E682004) . 

4The Rumanian Minister had been received by Hitler on May 26, 1933. See 
vol. 1, of this series, document No. 264. 

5In a letter of June 5 (9696/H682723-24) Neurath informed Comnen that the 
Rumanian Commercial Attaché had already received an oral reply to the memo- 
randum, and that the Foreign Ministry, moreover, had dealt with the whole 
matter in a note verbale of May 22. This note verbale had explained that the 
original proposal for the transaction had to be rejected on technical grounds but 
that another proposal of a more limited nature was now being given considera- 
tion by the Reich Ministry of Economics (9692/1682027-29) . On June 5, the 
Reich Office for Foreign Exchange Control informed the Foreign Ministry that 
it was giving approval to an export-import transaction involving an amount of 


5 million reichsmarks (9692/EH682065-74) . 
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No. 469 


6112/B453405-06 
Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department II 


Berit, May 29, 1934. 
II Oe. 1338. 


Yesterday Baron Wichter, Habicht’s present Deputy in Austria, 
whose acquaintance I had made in Vienna, called at my office. As 
Habicht’s Deputy, Baron Wichter is, to some extent, chief of the 
party organization in Austria, with the exception of the SA and SS. 

Baron Wichter sketched a serious picture of the tension that exists 
in Austria. The Government was proceeding in a ruthless manner 
against its opponents. There was unbearable pressure, and the temp- 
tation to get relief through acts of violence was very great. Baron 
Wachter intimated that during the disorders in February the people 
had come into possession of considerable quantities of explosives. 
Baron Wachter expressed the fear that if martial law were employed 
against National Socialists, it would be difficult to keep the people 
in hand and to prevent attempts at insurrection. He perceived a 
great danger in such wild attempts at insurrection. He therefore 
seemed to take the position that, if acts of insurrection should be in- 
evitable, an organized revolt was to be preferred.t_ The situation in 
Carinthia was causing him the greatest concern at present. 

I got the impression from his statements that until the commence- 
ment of the harvest we are again passing through a danger zone in 
Austria, and that Baron Wichter’s and Habicht’s presence in Berlin 
serve the purpose of basic discussions of the situation and the attitude 
that is to be taken.? 

I replied to Baron Wichter, who inquired of me as to the foreign 
policy aspects, that we were at the beginning of the rearmament crisis, 
and that a spark ignited in Austria could now have incalculable conse- 
quences; that I therefore assumed that the Fiihrer would as hereto- 
fore adhere to the position that there must be no disorders in Austria. 

Ren tue-Fink 


* Marginal note in Képke’s handwriting: “?” 

? A memorandum by Kopke, recording a conversation with Wiichter on May 31 
(1549/376586-89), quotes Wiichter as saying that Habicht had seen Hitler briefly 
that same day. Marginalia on the document indicate that Habicht was to see 
Hitler again on June 6. The Képke memorandum of May 81 is printed in Trial 
of the Major War Criminals, vol. xxxv, pp. 617-619. 
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No. 470 


7894 /E572652-53 
The Consulate at Geneva to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 32 of May 29 GEneEvA, May 29, 1934—2: 20 p. m. 
* Received May 29—4: 00 p. m. 

For Vice Chancellor von Papen: 
In a long and confidential talk Aloisi and Biancheri outlined the 
existing difficulties. I have so far made no concessions, although 


eventually we will not be able to avoid making some. Lersner.? 
KRavEL 


*Marginal note: “When questioned, Vice Chancellor von Papen said he had 
merely told Lersner that the Reich Chancellor wanted to be as accommodating 
as possible in the matter of the guarantees since he was chiefly interested in 
having the date fixed for the plebiscite.” v. N[eurath], May 30.” 

?The nature of Lersner’s assignment was explained in the following memo- 
randum of June 8 which Neurath sent to the office of the Reich President in 
reply to an inquiry “as to what instructions Freiherr von Lersner had for Geneva.” 

“Counselor Freiherr von Lersner, retired, was sent to Geneva with the ap- 
proval of the Reich Chancellor by the Saar Plenipotentiary, Vice Chancellor von 
Papen, in order to get in touch with the Italian representative, Aloisi, and other 
foreign representatives participating in the Saar negotiations, while remaining 
in contact with the German Consul there and the specialist sent by the Foreign 
Ministry to assist the latter. Freiherr von Lersner has received no instructions 
from the Foreign Ministry. Freiherr von Lersner was in continuous contact 
with the German officials performing their functions at Geneva.” (3058/- 
609886-88 ) 

See, further, document No. 498. 


No. 471 
9119/E641780-81 
Ambassador Phipps to Foreign Minister Neurath* 


URGENT Bertin, 29th May 1934. 
W 4078. 


My Dear Baron von Nevratu: I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you today or tomorrow,” but meanwhile I think it advisable 
to confirm to you the serious view that my Government would take 
in case the service of the Dawes and Young Loans were not continued 
as heretofore. In such case His Majesty’s Government would be com- 
pelled to take such steps as they thought necessary in order to secure 
the necessary transfers. I hasten to convey this information to you 
in order that the German Government may have a full knowledge of 
the position before any definite decision be taken in the matter. 


1 This document is in English in the original. 

2 According to the British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 433 and 
footnote 2, Phipps saw Neurath on May 29. Neurath referred to friction inside 
the National Socialist party and to “the dispute between Hitler and R6hm on 
the major question of the S. A.” No record of this conversation has been found 


in the files of the German Foreign Ministry. 
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I would also remind Your Excellency of the objections raised by His 
Majesty’s Government last January to any special agreements dis- 
criminating against them,’ and would point out, that if any special 
arrangements were made by the German Government in favour of 
other creditor nationals, His Majesty’s Government must reserve their 
right to claim corresponding benefits for their own subjects. 

Believe me, dear Baron von Neurath, 

Very sincerely yours, Eric Pures 


* See documents Nos. 1938, 196, and 197. 


No. 472 
3117/641425-27 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 114 of May 29 Rome, May 29, 1934. 


It is to be added to yesterday’s telegram No. 111 of May 287? that 
Mussolini spoke of 2 to 3 days as the possible duration of the Venice 
conversations. 

Mussolini was visibly under the influence of the unfavorable de- 
velopment of world politics of late: 


1. French intransigence in the disarmament question, 

2. Russo-French alliance policy seconded by Turkey,? 

3. Deterioration of the economic crisis, 

4. Bulgarian revolution.’ The latter had been forced on the King 
by elements that from the Italian and German point of view were dis- 
agreeable and of a Pan-Slavic and Freemasonic tendency; however, 
the stability of the new regime was still very uncertain, since there 
were important factors against it and the morale of the Army was 
shattered. 


Mussolini defined the purpose of the meeting as a comprehensive 
frank discussion of important pending international problems, in 
particular: I. Disarmament. Since France did not wish to take the 
reasonable course in accordance with the Italian memorandum, the 
disarmament idea was dead for the time being. By her hysterical 
screaming for security France wanted to prevent any convention that 
legalized Germany’s rearmament, but she could not prevent it any 


* Not printed (3117/641424). 
? Cf. document No. 465. 


°A new Bulgarian Cabinet headed by Col. Kimon Georgiev had been formed 


on May 19 following a coup d’état supported by the Army and the associations 
of reserve officers. 


* See document No. 178, footnote 2. 
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longer. Italy was now proceeding to naval and air rearmament. 
The discussion with the Reich Chancellor would deal with the situation 
that had arisen after Geneva was finished. II. Russian policy, which 
was decidedly oriented toward Paris and also tended toward Geneva, 
even though the Russian Ambassador termed entry into the League 
of Nations as not yet imminent. On the basis of our new attitude 
toward Poland and of the good Polish-Hungarian relations some 
defensive front against the Russo-French policy of alliance was to 
be considered, also economically. III. In connection with this a 
discussion of the future economic policy in the Danube Basin and the 
relationship of Germany and the other countries there to the Rome 
protocols. IV. The Austrian problem, which could not be separated 
from this, could not be passed over in silence since it was absurd to 
omit the only subject on which the German and Italian positions 
were in conflict. Italy, too, was proceeding on the basis that Austria 
would remain an independent state, to be sure, but that she was 
absolutely a German state which in the long run could never conduct 
a policy against Germany but always only with Germany, and Italy 
very much desired a settlement of the conflict between Vienna and 
Berlin on this basis. I explained to Mussolini once more the absolutely 
firm position of the Reich Chancellor (no yielding to Austria or aid for 
her as long as the present regime suppressed the NSDAP), and 
stressed that thus the initiative must lie entirely with Vienna. Mus- 
solini replied that Dollfuss would seize such initiative at once if the 
National Socialists really kept the peace, i. e., would refrain from all 
criminal attacks, paper explosives, etc. When I objected that they 
had really done so long enough, he said that for some time this 
activity had been in full swing once more. In any case in this matter, 
too, a frank, calm discussion between men was expedient, and in this 
respect nothing was further from his thoughts than exerting any kind 
of pressure on the Reich Chancellor. 

TI shall report in the week before the meeting about the last impres- 
sions here as well as directly call on Mussolini once more before the 


meeting and report by telegram.’ 
Hasse. ° 


i iti i i he Venice 

5A detailed report on the political atmosphere in Italy prior to t 
meeting was sent by Hassell on June 8 (7467/H181239-49). Rome telegram 
No. 129 of June 12 supplemented this report but did not record any conversation 


Hassell and Mussolini (6036/H444857-58) . i 
ares. letter of June 1 Neurath wrote Hassell that he had informed Hitler of 


is telegram on the topics of the forthcoming conversation and that the latter 
wee crated “that he, too, had visualized a conversaion within this framework.” 


(2158/469719-20) 
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No. 473 


6691 /H098277-79 
The Legation in China to the Foreign Ministry 


No. 480 Perrine, May 29, 1934. 
Received June 21. 
IV Chi. 1308. 


I have the honor to submit a single report by Counselor of Legation 
Lautenschlager concerning General Seeckt. 
Tokyo will not receive a copy. 


Nanxrine, May 26, 1934. 


Seeckt twice refused the request of the Chinese Government to come 
to China again, and it was only at the third time, after conferences 
with Foreign Minister von Neurath and the Reichswehr Minister, that 
he declared himself ready to accede to the wish of Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek. The reason given is that if Seeckt did not accept, the 
French Marshal, Pétain, would be summoned to act as General Ad- 
viser, and the entire staff of German military advisers would be 
replaced by French military men. Before his departure, Seeckt 
received both from the Foreign Ministry (Foreign Minister) and also 
from the Reichswehr Ministry (Reichswehr Minister and Chief of the 
Army Command) assurances of extensive support. The support was 
to the effect that the Reichswehr Ministry was going to grant leave 
of absence to active Reichswehr officers, at the request of Seeckt, for 
service in China. Seeckt now, some 4 weeks ago, through Lieutenant 
Colonel Brinkmann, asked that three inactive officers be sent—includ- 
ing Lieutenant Colonel Diisterberg, retired, the former Stahlhelm 
leader—but received the evasive reply that he must continue to be 
patient. Seeckt does not know now whether the attitude of the central 
German authorities in question has changed or not, and he will reply in 
case there is a change in attitude by saying that he will leave China 
again. It is to be expected, moreover, that he will leave China in Jan- 
uary of next year at the latest, because of the state of his health, after 
Herr von Falkenhausen has familiarized himself with the work. The 
state of Seeckt’s health leaves much to be desired, as a matter of fact. 
He has been so ill that for a while it was feared that he would die; he 
still gives the impression of being a very sick man and has not yet 
resumed his official activities. 'The question of a leave for recupera- 
tion has still not been settled. In the last few days the ocean voyage 
to Canada has again come to the fore. The mandate of Seeckt reads: 
reorganizer of the Army of the Chinese National Government. The 
first demand Seeckt made was for the training of six divisions organ- 
ized on modern lines and on up-to-date principles; to the counter- 
proposal of a 84-year-old Chinese division commander and distant 
relative of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek for the modern training of 30 
divisions, which was probably intended as an intrigue, he replied with 
an immediate letter of resignation. The result was that there was 
no further word of the counter proposal. 

Concerning the question of supplying war material, the decision 
already reported by telegram has been reached. Seeckt thereupon 


1Cf. document No. 454. 
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pointed out that the procurement of war material had to be centralized 
in one person and promised to appoint a suitable German. This will 
be Herr Klein, who has already reached the vicinity of Singapore 
on the outward journey, and who will go directly to Nanking. Klein, 
as is known, is one of the men, who, together with Major Preu, is 
promoting the armaments projects for Canton.2 Seeckt has not yet 
spoken to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, however, about carrying out 
these Canton projects. . 

The foregoing information, which I request to be kept strictly 
secret, comes from one of our German military advisers who, because 
of his position, always has an accurate insight into matters. In this 
connection we may also mention that various of our younger Ger- 
man military advisers have now, in response to requests to this effect, 
received from the Reichswehr Ministry assurances of immediate re- 
integration into the Reichswehr. 

Without signature 

For the correctness of the above: 
A. Htrren 

Consular Secretary 


2See document No. 262. 


No. 474 
7894/E572680-83 
Minute by an Official of Department IT 


Berurn, May 31, 1934. 
e. 0. II SG 38174. 


1. On the basis of a telephone call from Herr von Lersner? to the 
Vice Chancellor, a conference was held this noon by the Reich Chan- 
cellor, the Foreign Minister, and the Vice Chancellor on the Saar 
question, the results of which I learned from both the Foreign Min- 
ister and the Vice Chancellor. As directed, I then transmitted to 
Consul Krauel at 2:00 p. m. the instructions, the substance of which 
is given in section 2, below. . 

2. In accordance with the decision of the Reich Chancellor we will 
no longer refuse to discuss the establishment of the so-called plebi- 
scite tribunal 2 after return [of the territory]. If, however, we are 
prepared to agree to such a large concession of fundamental impor- 
tance, which only a short while ago the Italians themselves said was 
more than could reasonably be expected of any one, we then for our 
part must expect major concessions on other questions and would 
like to be clearly informed about this before making a final statement 
on the matter of the tribunal. 

In particular we are expecting concessions in the matter of police. 


1 See document No. 470 and footnote 2. 
2 See document No. 450, footnote 10. 
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In this respect the Knox formula ® is not acceptable; only the Ttalian 
formula (telegram No. 36+) would be. The bringing in of foreign po- 
lice forces—insofar as this cannot be entirely eliminated—would have 
to be limited to individuals, complete formations being ruled out.* 
An effort should also be made to have the Governing Commission as- 
sume the cost of whatever increased police forces there might be; this, 
moreover, is in accordance with the previous Italian view. 

Further, the occasion should be used to point out the unsatisfactory 
situation regarding émigrés. Since these émigrés have thrown them- 
selves with all their vigor especially into anti-German propaganda 
for the plebiscite, this intolerable and illegal situation must be elimi- 
nated. If it should not be possible to obtain revocation of residence 
permits of all émigrés, then it should at least be insisted upon that 
these émigrés be prohibited from any political activity and that those 
employed in the police and government be dismissed. The Commit- 
tee of Three, or the Council as the case may be, ought to press the 
Governing Commission for action to this effect. 

The remaining points were already dealt with in yesterday’s in- 
struction by telephone.® 

In discussing the question of the tribunal proper, the details would 
have to be carefully settled: maximum duration one year, beginning 
with the end of the provisional regime; its bench filled by the ap- 
pointment of two neutral members and one from the Saar; further, 
any other opportunities for blunting the plan which may. offer. 

3. As Herr Woermann’ confirmed in a subsequent telephone con- 
versation, there is no need for forwarding these instructions in writ- 
ing, and anyway they would arrive too late. With the concurrence 
of the Foreign Minister a telegram to Geneva was therefore dispensed 
with.® 

Vorer 


* This refers to the formula drawn up by the Saar Basin Governing Commis- 
sion for a draft resolution by the Committee of Three in the matter of a police 
force for the plebiscite (Geneva telegram No. 42 of May 30: 7894/E572670-71). 

“Sent May 30 (7894/1B572655-57 ). 

*The German official position on this question is spelled out more specifically 
in an instruction sent to Geneva by telephone on May 30 following a conference 
attended by Neurath, Papen, and the leading officials of the Foreign Ministry. 
The relevant passage of this instruction reads as follows: “In our previous 
instructions we have called superfluous any increase in the police and in par- 
ticular we have characterized as dangerous any bringing in of foreign forces. 
As much as we adhere to this view, we, nevertheless, do not want to oppose the 
new Italian formula and, if need be, we shall even accept the very unsatisfactory 
matter of the costs. On the other hand, we do not consider acceptable the 
formula of Mr. Knox, since it obviously tends to put the police matter com- 
pletely into the hands of the Governing Commission. Since, however, a plebi- 
scite question is involved, the absolutely logical Italian proposal, that the Govern- 
ing Commission first has to consult the Committee of Three in case foreien police 
forces are brought in, must in our opinion be adhered to.” (7894/H572674—-78 ) 

* See footnote 5. 


‘Counselor in the Legal Department of the Foreign Ministry, on temporary 
assignment to the Consulate at Geneva. ' 
®* Marginal note: “The Chancellor declared that he was agreeable to the pro- 


posed plebiscite tribunal for one year following return of the Saar Territory. 
v. N[eurath], May 31.” 
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No. 475 


7894 /B572696-97 
Freiherr von Lersner* to the Foreign Ministry 
Telegram 


No. 44 of May 31 Geneva, May 31, 1934—7: 30 p. m. 
Received May 31—8: 20 p. m. 
II SG 3200. 


For the Reich Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, and Foreign Minister. 

Word that I had better not go and see Barthou reached me at Baron 
Aloisi’s.2 He advised most urgently not to cancel [my meeting] with 
Barthou. This could seriously jeopardize the entire negotiation at 
the critical moment. 

Barthou asked how far the negotiations on the Saar Basin had 
progressed. I answered that the date could be set at once as we were 
even willing to agree to measures which would remain in force for 
some time after the Saar had returned to us, and which went far 
beyond the Versailles Treaty. Certain details would have to be set- 
tled. Aloisi felt that these could be solved. Barthou declared sol- 
emnly that he would in this case agree to having the date for the 
plebiscite fixed immediately (we discussed no further details concern- 
ing the Saar Basin). 

Turning to his speech yesterday * Barthou said that it had been 
directed chiefly against Simon and not against us. He was a con- 
vinced partisan of an understanding with Germany and therefore 
could not understand why, for instance, the Lokalanzeiger should have 
attacked him the way it did. 

Tn no circumstances did he wish to break up the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

Barthou concluded by saying: 

“I and my people do not desire war, but peace. I lost my son in 
the war. During the war I stated publicly: ‘Never shall this hand of 
mine touch the hand of a German.’ But after Versailles I changed my 
views and was the first French political leader to negotiate in Berlin 
with German political leaders. I desire an understanding with Ger- 
many, this I tell you eye to eye, as a man of honor. I greatly regret 
that I was ill last August and could not go to Bayreuth where I had 
hoped to meet Reich Chancellor Hitler. Tell the Chancellor that 
I believe unswervingly in his desire for peace and in his word.” 


The conversation on which I shall report orally lasted 40 minutes. 
LERSNER 


1 See document No. 470 and footnote 2. 

2 The communication referred to has not been found. : 

® On May 30 Barthou outlined the French position in the session of the General 
Commission which had convened on May 29. See League of Nations, Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (Geneva, 1933-1934) : Records 
of the Conference, ser. B, Minutes of the General Commission, vol. 111, pp. 665-670. 

See also, vol. 111 of this series, document No. 4. 
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No. 476 


6609/H497491-505 


Unsigned Memorandum 


Beruin, May 31, 1934. 


In accordance with the order of the Reich Chancellor, Ambassador 
Nadolny has, in the accompanying memorandum, given his views on 
the state of German-Russian relations on the basis of his observa- 
tions at his Moscow post.!' As a supplement to his statements, the 
question of German-Russian relations from the standpoint of our 
general political situations is discussed in the following: 

1. German-Russian relations have their contractual foundation in 
the Rapallo Treaty ? and the Berlin Treaty. These Treaties had the 
purpose of removing the Soviet Union from the group of creditors 
demanding reparations of Germany, of breaking through the isolation 
of Germany and of creating a counterweight to the French system of 
alliances. The Treaties gave German policy a certain ability to ma- 
neuver and proved in the past to be an adequate basis for the practical 
cooperation between the German Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the political, economic, and military fields. 

2. Since the conclusion of the Treaties not only has the political sit- 
uation of Germany changed fundamentally, but so has that in the 
Soviet Union. Though Churchill called the German-Russian relation- 
ship at that time a “comradeship of misfortune,” this is no longer true 
today. The political and economic importance of the Soviet Union 
has risen extraordinarily. The Russo-American agreements* have 
further increased its prestige; the wooing of the Soviet Union by the 
Great Powers makes its international importance obvious. 

In recent years, however, the Soviet Union has also been subjected 
to grave trials, particularly through the Sino-Japanese conflict and 
the resultant danger of a conflagration in the Far East. Since the 
Soviet Union was not yet adequately prepared for a conflict, it tried 
on the one hand to avoid the outbreak of a war in East Asia and on the 
other hand to provide with all its power for increased security in the 


*In his memoirs (Mein Beitrag, pp. 167-168) Nadolny states that before he left 
Moscow (see document No. 424, footnote 3) he composed several memoranda set- 
ting forth the positions on major problems of German-Soviet relations which he 
intended to present in conversations in Berlin. Copies of these memoranda have 
not been found. In Berlin he then presented his views to Neurath and Hitler. 
Hitler thereupon asked him to compose the memorandum which forms the en- 
closure to the document printed. The covering memorandum, Nadolny states in 
his memoirs, was drafted by Meyer and Gaus and approved by Biilow. 

* See document No. 66, footnote 3. 

* See document No. 66, footnote 4. 

* See the Roosevelt-Litvinov exchange of letters of Nov. 16, 1933: Foreign 
Relations of the United States, The Soviet Union, 19338-1939, pp. 28-36. 
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West. With this in view there came about in recent years the con- 
clusion of nonaggression treaties and the agreements on the definition 
of the aggressor. For the same reason the Soviet Government advo- 
cated the maintenance of the status quo in Europe and sharply rejected 
all efforts at revision; every change in the status quo appeared to it 
to be a threat to the peace, which in the last analysis could lead to 
actions against the Soviet Union. This.attitude of the Soviet Govern- 
ment led to the rapprochement with France and Poland. 

3. In this stage of development occurred the seizure of power by 
the National Socialist movement in Germany. It aroused in the 
Soviet Government the fear that German policy might abandon the 
former basis for German-Russian relations. Serious misgivings 
arose as to whether the German Government intended to wage the 
fight against communism not only in its own country but also on a 
world-wide scale and to create an anti-Soviet front whose final aim 
would necessarily be a crusade against Bolshevist Russia. It con- 


sidered the ideas on German expansion in the Baltic area and on a 


separation of the Ukraine from Russia to be especially threatening. 
The fight against the Jews aroused the strong personal resentment of 
leading circles of the Soviet Government. 

Litvinov gave expression to all of these considerations at the turn 
of the year in his speech before the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Union® and thus justified the necessity for the Soviet 
Government to resort to all measures serving to maintain the peace. 
He also emphasized at the same time, however, that, independent of 
the difference between the systems of government prevailing in the 
two countries, good relations with Germany were desired. Stalin 
spoke in a similar way at the Seventeenth Party Congress.° But the 
Soviet Government did not follow up these words with deeds, but 
continued the action for the protection of her interests allegedly 
threatened by Germany. Within the framework of this action there 
also is to be found the unacceptable proposal made to us recently to 
guarantee the Baltic area. 

The Berlin Treaty has been prolonged by National Socialist Ger- 
many, which has repeatedly given authoritative expression to her 
political desire to cultivate good relations with the Soviet Government 
useful to both parties. This prolongation, however, did not relax 
tension in German-Russian relations in the desired manner. Rather, 
the Soviet Union persisted in its antagonism to Germany and con- 
tinued with its policy of rapprochement with France and Poland. 

4. The political importance of the Soviet Union is too great for us 
to be able simply to remain passive in relation to the present develop- 


5 See document No. 161. 
®See document No. 227, footnote 1. 
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ments. Germany cannot afford to let the ring of her encirclement 
close. Even in case the agreement concluded with Poland is far- 
reaching in its effects, that country will still not provide us with 
the necessary flank protection in the East. Our entire international 
position is therefore to a not inconsiderable degree dependent on the 
character of our relationship with the Soviet Union. However, a 
really friendly relationship with the Soviet Union will be just as 
impossible now as in the past; the antagonism between the two state 
concepts is too great for that. Germany’s attitude toward com- 
munism cannot change and the fight against communism must be con- 
tinued ruthlessly. But this fact need not prevent us from putting our 
political relations with the Soviet Union on a realistic basis. The poli- 
cies of Italy and Turkey are cases in point. The attempt to improve 
German-Russian relations is also not hopeless. The Soviet Union will 
certainly encounter difficulties in the development of Russo-French 
relations. It also realizes that Germany, in part owing to her geo- 
graphical position, will always be a decisive factor in her international 
position. Russian policy, as already stated, is primarily determined 
by real concern about alleged aggressive tendencies of German policy. 
The political statements we have made are termed Platonic by the 
Soviet Union; at any rate they have not been able to dispose of the 
Russian misgivings. This must be the starting point of any attempt 
to bring about an improvement in relations with the Soviet Union. 
5. We must be clear that the attempt to restore German-Soviet 
relations is not easy and requires patience; the attempt must be 
made, however. Its success will depend upon whether there is a 
corresponding development of political intentions in Berlin and 
Moscow. Of course we must not proceed precipitately and must not 
permit the idea to arise that Germany is running after the Soviet 
Union or is being influenced by the recent behavior of the Soviet 
Government in Geneva. We must use the next appropriate oppor- 
tunity to enter once more into a serious political discussion with 
the Russians. In the first place the atmosphere must be cleared and 
the possibility of friction reduced. For this it is important that 
on the German side, too,.no tendencies come to light in word or 
writing that are directed against the existence of the Soviet state, and 
that every involvement with plans of émigrés and Ukrainian revolu- 
tionaries be avoided. In the course of the political exchange of ideas 
we must work toward reviving once more the basic idea of the Berlin 
Treaty and toward getting the Soviet Union away from the idea 
of seeking to bring about its security as a state by means of an anti- 
German policy, in particular in an alliance with France. It will then 
appear whether it is possible to set down the political outcome of the 
exchange of ideas in a political document (protocol, declaration). 
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6. Political attempts in this direction would naturally be pro- 
moted by a speedy and intensive development of economic relations. 
This is especially important from the standpoint of Germany’s raw 
material supply as well as in consideration of the scarcity of foreign 
exchange. 

The restoration of political relations and the increase in economic 
traffic will then naturally also lead to military relations being resumed. 


[Enclosure] 
Beruin, May 30, 1934. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR RELATIONS WITH THE 
Soviet UNIoNn 


At the present time the German-Soviet relationship indicates an 
attitude of the Soviet Government that daily grows more hostile to 
Germany. This is shown in many ways. In the Soviet press a 
particular malevolence toward Germany has assumed a downright 
chronic form. The theater, the films, and the domestic propaganda 
of the Soviet Union are full of attacks on Germany. The German 
element in the Soviet Union is systematically attacked, placed under 
suspicion, excluded and pushed out of the country. Incidents in these 
areas make necessary constant diplomatic interventions and protests. 
In high policy matters the Soviet Union ostentatiously takes the 
side of France and the Little Entente. Militarily the former in- 
timate relations with us have been broken off and replaced by an 
intimate cooperation with French military officials. In the economic 
field, trade with us has been reduced to a minimum; previous deliveries 
by us are complained about belatedly in a petty way; German con- 
cessions in the Soviet Union are without exception being liquidated. 

On our side in the face of this a waiting attitude of cool reserve has 
thus far been maintained. This state of affairs cannot be supported 
any longer, however. We cannot continue to put up with the Soviet 
attitude without taking countermeasures. A softening is not to be ex- 
pected without our doing something, and reactions on our part that 
must finally lead to a break are unavoidable if a general relaxing clari- 
fication does not occur. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the unfavorable re- 
lations work mainly only to our disadvantage and do not involve any 
particular injury to the Soviet Union; they may even be quite accept- 
able to it as a domestic stimulant. The Russians are today no longer 
very dependent on a good relationship with us. Politically we can 
hardly hurt them, and good relations with us in the economic field, 
particularly involving German assistance in the form of credit, would 
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be desirable to them, to be sure, but are not vital to them. With us, on 
the other hand, there is injury in both the political and the economic 
and cultural fields. Politically the crossing-over of the Soviet Union 
to the French group doubtless means substantial difficulties for our 
foreign policy. The disadvantages involved in curtailment of Ger- 
man-Soviet trade do not need to be described in greater detail, for the 
tremendous importance of the Russian economic area for us is suf- 
ficiently known. Furthermore, recently it is scarcely to be dispensed 
with, not only because of our exports and our foreign economic ac- 
tivity, but also because of our supply of raw materials. The President 
of the Reichsbank recently stressed very decidedly that, with our bad 
foreign exchange situation, as extensive trade as possible with the 
Soviet Union is absolutely necessary, including the exchange of export 
goods for raw materials, and that in the interest of our economic 
freedom of action it would even be very desirable to conclude with it 
an agreement on minimum quotas for at least 5 years—even in return 
for granting considerable long-term credit assistance. Culturally our 
centuries-old very strong position in Russian intellectual life is con- 
siderably affected; in particular the German churches and schools as 
well as the ethnic German element are approaching certain destruction. 

The conditions mentioned have been brought out briefly here once 
again in order to demonstrate how much in our interest a clarification 
of German-Soviet relations would be. As far as the manner of clari- 
fication is concerned, that will have to depend on the reasons for the 
tension and the interest which the Russians have in eliminating it. 
The Russian interest is limited mainly, as stated before, to a good 
economic relationship finding expression, in particular, in German 
credit assistance. Thus as a first means of restoring good relations 
compliance with Soviet wishes in the economic fields can be considered. 
Such wishes have just been expressed recently. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has in the past purchased through bills of exchange and 
has also always promptly paid its bills. Of late it would like, since 
the prices become too high on purchases solely on credits, to obtain 
from the country concerned in return for its bills of exchange a cash 
credit for about 5 years, with which it can place its orders in the coun- 
try concerned in return for cash. It recently concluded such a credit 
agreement with Sweden for 100 million kronor, but this met with 
resistance in the Swedish Riksdag and the Soviet Government there- 
upon let it drop. Now it is very much interested in saving its prestige 
in this respect, and it would like to conclude with us a similar credit 
agreement in return for orders amounting to 200 million reichsmarks. 
Since there is no doubt of the Soviet Governments ability to pay such 
an amount, since the money remains in Germany and the exports are 
urgently necessary for us in the interest of providing employment, it is 
advisable to enter into this transaction. Our economic authorities are 
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also inclined in principle to do this, and negotiations on it are in proc- 
ess." What we should still strive for on our part is a link-up with 
the long-term quota agreement desired by the President of the Reichs- 
bank. This is not only desirable in the interest of our supply of raw 


- materials but at the same time it would also create a firm economic 


connection to endure for a considerable length of time and thus pro- 
vide good evidence of the will for permanent good relations. 

Of course the conclusion of a credit and quota agreement is not, how- 
ever, sufficient for a clarification of relations. It can at best be a be- 
ginning. The real clarification must occur on the political level. We 
have in the past assumed that the reason for the tension was particu- 
larly the resentment of the Soviet people toward National Socialism 
as the suppressor of communism. Doubtless chagrin at the destruc- 
tion of communism in Germany and irritation over the race theory do 
play a very important role in that connection, and Litvinov in par- 
ticular, who in any case is not very fond of us, is evidently the main 
advocate of this resentment. But a much stronger and certainly the 
decisive motive for the Soviet attitude is not resentment, but fear— 
fear both of National Socialism as the representative of a German im- 
perialism directed toward the East, and also of National Socialism as 
an idea threatening to Bolshevism that is gaining ground perceptibly. 
The statements about our eastern policy, especially about the Baltic 
countries and the Ukraine, previously made by us against Soviet Rus- 
sia and so far not specifically corrected, are considered to be the true 
expression of this militant National Socialism, and in the face of them, 
until they are expressly refuted by an official statement, the general 
statements by the Reich Chancellor and the Reich Government con- 
cerning Germany’s peaceful intentions and her principle of noninter- 
vention in domestic affairs of foreign countries will be considered 
merely as opportunistic political statements meant for popular con- 
sumption. The public utterances which are repeatedly made here and 
there by our people about the necessity of realizing our policy in the 
Fast, as well as the reports arriving in Moscow concerning alleged con- 
nections between official German Government and party authorities 
with Russian and Ukranian counterrevolutionary circles, are con- 
stantly giving new impetus to their fears. When the danger in the 
Far East was acute—it is now evidently considerably reduced—and 
when on the occasion of Japan’s and Germany’s departures from the 
League of Nations certain common interests of those two countries 


TA detailed exposé of a 200 million credit project worked out by the Revisions 
und Treuhandgesellschaft (9375/E663928-34) is contained in a memorandum by 
Briiutigam dated May 16 (9375/H663925-27). Meetings on this subject between 
Ministerialdirektor Heintze of the Ministry of Economics and M. Weizer of the 
Soviet Trade delegation, which took place on May 30, June 5, and June 11, were 
recorded in memoranda by Briiutigam (9375/H663943-48, E663950-58, E663963— 
66). Final agreement was not reached until Apr. 9, 1935; see vols. 111 and Iv of 


this series. 
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seemed to become evident, it was feared in Moscow that we would make 
use of a war in the Far East against the Soviet Union; and now it is 
because of the German-Polish understanding and of certain national 
movements in the Baltic countries that they have a growing feeling in 
Moscow of being threatened. Litvinov’s renewed stabilization of the 
Soviet relationship with Poland and his actions toward Poland and us 
in connection with the Baltic States have arisen out of this fear, and 
whether it is a chimera or not it is doubtless the decisive motive of the 
Soviet attitude toward Germany. 

If we desire the restoration of a good relationship with the Soviet 
Union, we shall therefore willy-nilly have to make up our minds 
to take the ground out from under these fears on the part of the 
Soviet Government, unnecessary as this may appear in the face of 
Germany’s peaceful intentions. That need not involve mentioning 
expressly the separate grievances, but it would have to be a state- 
ment—naturally issued by both sides—which would take the ground 
from under all suspicions of hostile intentions on either side toward 
the other party. In his statement following our rejection of the 
Baltic pact ® Litvinov expressly pointed out that the Berlin Treaty, 
in spite of its importance and its value, did not include those questions 
affecting the Soviet Union which have been called to life by the new 
international situation and by the policy of the new German Govern- 
ment, and that indeed the Berlin Treaty does not contain any pro- 
visions depriving the Russian fears of their basis; this reference by 
Litvinov could be made a point of departure. The contents of the 
agreement, however, should include three things: 1) elimination of 
the intentions on both sides to endanger the existence of the other state 
by threatening its territory or intervening in its internal affairs, 2) 
the obligation not to support any efforts by émigrés from either state 
residing in the other state against the existence or the regime of the 
former, and 38) the pledge not to tolerate any statement, either oral 
or written, or other representation directed against the existence or 
the regime of the other state. 

So far as the method of procedure by our side is concerned, it would 
surely be best and most impressive if we would proceed in the same 
way as was done with Poland—that is, in the present case by means 
of a démarche by the Reich Chancellor with the Chairman of the 
People’s Commissars, Molotov. Poland, which in the meantime has 
likewise cleared up her relations with the Soviet Union, does not 
need to feel injured by this. The time chosen for the step will depend 
on the circumstances. Moreover, the step should be prepared by 


means of a certain advance contact. In any case, however, one should 
avoid a lengthy delay. 


®See document No. 414. 
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Accordingly, the following two measures are proposed : 


1. Conclusion of a long-term delivery agreement and if possible 
also a quota agreement connected with the granting of a cash credit, 
as an introduction to a political understanding. 

_2. Arrangement of a statement by both Coverniients to be con- 
sidered as a supplement to the Berlin Treaty in the above-described 
way and with the above-described content. 


Naturally we must be clear that the good relationship with the 
Soviet Union to be brought about in such a manner is only an oppor- 
tunistic relationship—like the relationship with Poland. There as 
here conflicts remain and questions are open, and it is merely a matter 
of purging the relationship of constant disturbances and normalizing 
it. Moreover it is not claimed that the proposed measures, even if 
they are undertaken with great skill and with account taken of all the 
circumstances, will immediately lead us to our objective without 
difficulty. The German-Soviet relationship is already too much out 
of joint and involved in tension for that. But a great many factors 
do indicate, nevertheless, that the Soviets, too, attach value to a nor- 
malization of the relationship. Thus we should not shrink from the 
attempt to give up our present reserve and undertake the clarification 
and normalization in the ways suggested. 


No. 477 
7894/E572687 


The Foreign Minister to the Consulate at Geneva 


Telegram en clair 
IMMEDIATE Berutin, June 1, 1934—1: 47 p. m. 
No. 61 e. o. II SG 3176. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Voigt. 


Although the texts on the Saar plebiscite formulated yesterday * 
are on various points not exactly satisfactory and hardly take into 


1These texts were: 1) A draft resolution on guarantees to be adopted by the 
League Council. 2) A draft letter from the Chairman of the Committee of 
Three to the Foreign Ministers of Germany and France requesting each to issue 
a declaration on guarantees. 3) A German declaration in the form of a reply 
to the letter from the Chairman of the Committee of Three. 4) An identical 
French declaration in the same form. 5) Several resolutions to be adopted by 
the League Council with respect to practical measures such as constituting the 
Plebiscite Commission, judicial measures, maintenance of public order, and 
financing the plebiscite. Drafts on which fundamental agreement had been 
reached were forwarded to Berlin in a series of telegrams sent from Geneva on 
May 30 (Nos. 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41: 7894/E572658-68) . Certain last minute 
changes were communicated to Berlin by telephone on May 31 (Voigt memoran- 
dum : 7894/E572688-95). The German and French declarations dated June 2 were 
appended to the final report of the Committee of Three of June 2 which con- 
tained the agreed texts of the resolutions to be submitted to the League Council. 
This Committee report was adopted in the meeting of the League Council held 
on June 4. For the published record of this meeting and the text of the report 
adopted, see League of Nations, Official Journal, June 1934 (pt. 11), pp. 643-656. 
For an official German view of these decisions, see document No. 500. 
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account our very accommodating attitude, we shall for the sake of a 
quick solution, in order not to leave the Saar population any longer 
uncertain about its future fate, refrain from proposing amendments. 
You are therefore authorized to accept yesterday’s formulations. 
NeurRATH 


No. 478 


8656/H606008-09 : 
The Ambassador in Italy to the Foreign Ministry 


I 648 Rome, June 1, 1934. 
Received June 4. 
II Oe. 1401. 


Po.tricaAL Report 


Subj ect : Italy and the Hapsburg Question. 


With reference to instruction IT Oe. 1205 of May 14.1 

At a conversation in the Foreign Ministry recently, the talk turned 
to the Hapsburg restoration plans, and there was opportunity to refer 
unobtrusively to the international dangers that might arise from 
them. To this the reply was made that the legitimist aspirations in 
Austria and Hungary were not taken seriously here. It was—in Aus- 
tria at any rate—the ambitious game of some aristocrats, military men, 
and clericalists, prompted by very personal interests, that found no 
echo with the majority of the people and could at best be compared 
with the “former Guelph movement in Hannover.” The Italian Gov- 
ernment did not desire the restoration, which, moreover, faced insu- 
perable obstacles, if only because of the Little Entente, and it had no 
intention of supporting it. In this connection it was intimated that 
Italy did not need to resort to these means in order to secure the in- 
dependence of Austria. 

Inquiries made elsewhere essentially confirm this version: Italy, 
to be sure, was allowing the Austrian Government a free hand now 
that the latter was proceeding to display a more accommodating at- 
titude than heretofore toward the members of the former imperial 
house in matters of residence and financial settlement.2_ The Govern- 
ment was opposed to the restoration plans, however, if only for the 
reason that, in the event they were successfully carried out, it feared 


serious political complications which it wished to avoid more than 
ever at this time. 


1 Document No. 448. 


*The Minister in Austria had summarized the position in regard to these 
matters in report No. A 1291 of May 12 (8656/ E605998-E606000). 
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On the whole, these statements are probably correct, with the qualifi- 
cation, however, that the attitude of Italy toward the restoration 
might, in certain circumstances, also undergo a change. 

I shall continue to watch the matter. 

FIASSELL. 


* Marginal note: “The Reich Chancellor is informed. Back from the Reich 
Chancellor on June 11. Th[omsen].” , 


No. 479 


6074/1449657 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Berxin, June 4, 1934. 
zu IT Oe. 1261.1 


In the conversations of representatives of the Austrian National 
Socialist party with Ministerialdirektor Ritter and me, the wishes of 
the Austrian party were ascertained with respect to the Merkur Bank 
and the Dresdner Bank. The discussions initiated from here with 
the responsible officials of the Dresdner Bank and Merkur Bank re- 
sulted in their willingness to proceed cautiously to change the person- 
nel of the leading positions in question on the board of management 
and board of directors of the Merkur Bank. The further details of 
the matter will be handled by the Dresdner Bank in consultation with 


the Austrian party. 
HUFFER 


171 Oe. 1261: Document No. 451. 


No. 480 


9586/E675642-43 
Minister Mackensen to Foreign Minister Neurath 


Bupapzst, June 4, 1934. 


Your letter of May 18? relating to the matter known to you was 
received by me in good order through the courier on the 26th. A few 
days later I took occasion to talk with M. de Kanya in accord- 
ance with the instructions contained in the letter. Since I had al- 
ready intimated to him a week earlier, on the basis of my telephone 
conversation with you, the presumable content of the reply from Ber- 
lin, he received my communication with great interest, but without 
any sign of surprise or displeasure. As I had already stressed in my 
letter of the 10th,? he himself took, at heart, a rather negative attitude 
with respect to the whole matter from the very beginning. 


+Document No. 455. 
2 Document No. 444. 
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Since the Regent had never spoken personally to me of the matter, 
although I recently saw him several times, also in situations where 
he could very well have spoken his mind, I arranged with M. de 
Kanya that the Regent should be informed by him and not by me. 
In order to be quite sure and to present our ideas correctly, M. de 
Kanya asked me to tell him the contents of your reply once more. 
I left with him, of course, nothing in writing. 

With cordial greetings.’ 


*This copy of the letter from the secret files of the Budapest Legation is not 
signed. 


No. 481 


7894/H572744-45 


The Vice Chancellor and Plenipotentiary for the Saar Territory to 
the Foreign Minister? 


CONFIDENTIAL Bertin, June 5, 1934. 
No. 3191-45 Received June 7. 
II SG 3328. 


In an agreed declaration of guarantee in identical language, dated 
June 4 [2], 1934, relating to the Saar plebiscite, the German and 
French Governments have pledged themselves to refrain from any 
sort of direct or indirect pressure that might interfere with the free- 
dom and trustworthiness of the voting.” 

I request all Reich Ministers, in announcing the declaration of 
guarantee, to instruct all authorities of the Reich, of the Linder, of 
the autonomous administrative bodies, and also of the NSDAP that 
in future a stop must be put to any activity—even by word of mouth 
or in writing (in speeches, lectures, broadcasts, or newspaper arti- 
cles)—that might conceivably be construed as a threat against or 
pressure upon any group of the Saar population. 

The Reich Government will proceed with the utmost rigor against 
violations of this obligation which it has assumed. 

Now that the date of the plebiscite has been fixed, propaganda 
meetings outside the Saar Territory are to be confined to the reason- 
able level necessary for the plebiscite campaign. Care must be taken 
so that not every demonstration which takes place for some reason or 
other is turned into a “Saar demonstration,” since this would not be in 


So ara note: “Heretofore we did not know of this circular instruction. 
opke].” 


This was evidently a circular sent to a number of Reich Ministries concerned 
with the Saar. 


*See document No, 477, footnote 1. For the published text of the declaration, 
see League of Nations, Oficial Journal, June 1934 (pt. 11), pp. 651-653. 
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keeping with the importance, dignity, and national significance of 
this question. 

I request that the attention of police and judicial authorities be 
drawn to article I1I¢* of the declaration of guarantee. In cases of 
criminal prosecution outside the Saar Territory of persons entitled 
to vote, the Saar Plenipotentiary is to be notified. 

The text of the declaration of guarantee is attached.4 

The Saar Plenipotentiary : 
PapPEeN 


* This article reads as follows: 

“In the event of penal or administrative proceedings being taken outside the 
Territory, any person thus prosecuted who has the right to vote in the Saar 
may, under the same conditions, request the Plebiscite Tribunal to state whether 
the proceedings are contrary to the undertakings given in the present declara- 
tion; the proceedings shall be suspended pending the decision of the Plebiscite 
Tribunal and abandoned if required by the decision of the latter.” 

“Not reprinted. 


No. 482 


6693/H099650 
The Ambassador in Japan to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram. 


No. 77 of June 5 Toxyo, June 6, 1934—10: 40 a. m. 
Received June 6—5: 50 a. m. 
TW Chir 1179, 


Heye announces conclusion of a provisional agreement with the 
Manchurian Government conditional upon the approval of the Reich 
Government. Concerning the contents of the treaty he states as 
follows: 


“The Manchurian Government undertakes to give preferential treat- 
ment in the purchase of German industrial products which are pro- 
duced neither in Japan nor in Manchukuo. The Reich Government 
will endeavor to moderate the regulations which hamper the importa- 
tion of soybeans. The parties realize that an increase of imports can 
not be brought about by a relaxation or abolition of existing provisions ; 
it is regulated automatically by the foreign exchange situation and the 
purchase of German products by the Manchurian Government. It is 
more a question of making a gesture to the outside.” 


Heye has sent the text, which is unknown here, to Berlin. 
DirKsEN 


1Cf, documents Nos. 493 and 494. For the Foreign Ministry’s reply see 
document No. 489. 
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No. 483 
8589/B597740-48 . 
The Minister in Switzerland to the Foreign Ministry 


836 Bern, June 6, 1934. 
. Received =f ate i 


P 5581. 


Subject: Swiss reprisals in the field of newspaper bans. 
(Increased tendency toward reprisals. Official Swiss com- 
munication on the matter. Does Germany want a far-reach- 
ing reciprocal press ban? German attitude in the present 
situation. ) 
With reference to my telegram No. 44 of June 7 [sic], 1934.1 
That the Swiss public is demanding reprisals against Germany, on 
account of our bans on Swiss newspapers, is nothing new. Only 
shortly after I entered upon the duties of my office last autumn, the 
Swiss Foreign Minister explained to me that people were demanding 
sterner action from him on account of the German bans on Swiss news- 
papers and that he had hitherto opposed such reprisals for the reasons 
which he indicated? The discussion of Federal Councilor Motta with 
the Reich Foreign Minister and the Reich Minister of Public Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda in Geneva last autumn then helped to mollify 
feelings further. That date marks the beginning of a slow improve- 
ment—only now and then briefly interrupted—in the tone of the Swiss 
press toward us. This development was not harmed by the fact that 
during this period the Social Democratic and Communist Swiss press 
was continuously banned in Germany. The extreme leftist press 
cannot be influenced in its conduct and must be considered lost to the 
new Germany. In all the other camps in Switzerland it was not held 
against us that our boundary was closed, and kept closed, to this press. 
The demand for parity is raised only when the middle-class papers 
which are more or less close to the Federal Government are affected. 
It might perhaps have been expected that the favorable development 
here outlined would continue without interruption and lead to a 
normalization of mutual press relations, such as developed between 
Switzerland and Italy in the course of about 3 years after the march 
on Rome. In the last few weeks, however, some disruptive occur- 
rences have intervened. 
The well-known ordinance of the Swiss Federal Council (which 
report A 387 of March 27, 1934 told about‘), in accordance with 
which the Government declares itself authorized to ban Swiss news- 


* Not found. 


* Weizsiicker had reported on this subject in telegram No. 148 of Nov. 3, 1 
(8542/1597930-31) . 4 penne 

* See vol. 1 of this series, document No. 453. 

“Not printed (8537/E597 690-92). 
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papers if their attitude disturbs relations with foreign countries, did 
not oy any means correspond with the desire of the press here for 
freedom. With the subsequent attacks on the Government (after 
which it made some concession—report A 698 of May 16 5), the desire 
was naturally reawakened not to proceed less leniently against foreign, 
d. e., especially German, newspapers, bans against Swiss pee 
oe contemplated. 

Certain new German measures, moreover, served as a model. It is 
said here, and probably with justice, that the MNational-Zeitung 
(Basel) is subjected to a sort of precensorship i in Berlin in the sense 
that it may in no case be placed on sale in the newsstands and stalls 
until it has been examined by the Secret State Police. 

Furthermore, it was reported a number of times that certain issues 
of the Basler Nachrichten had been confiscated in Berlin. Finally, 
the well-known ban on the newspaper Vaterland (Lucerne) was 
reported a few days ago, with the additional statement that no 
reason had been given for the ban. Since, as is known, this news- 
paper has close connections with the Swiss Foreign Minister, M. 
Motta,—upon my intervention Motta has repeatedly recommended 
moderation to this newspaper—the lightning this time struck in the 
immediate vicinity of the Foreign Minister here. A malicious grin 
came over the ranks of the Swiss politicians and journalists, since 
in this case the Foreign Minister, who had regularly been urging 
mildness, had now himself, so to speak, been disciplined. 

What raised most dust, however, was the attack of Angriff against 
the Swiss press, which was also mentioned in my report A 744 of 
May 28. The argument that the Swiss Government, by its efforts 
to tread lightly, had encouraged German aggressiveness is given 
support by this article. 

In these circumstances the Swiss Foreign Minister, Federal Pott, 
cilor Motta, who is at present staying in Geneva, has now requested 
me to confer with his Deputy, M. de Stoutz, about the question of 
reciprocal treatment of the German and the Swiss press. The 
conference took place today and its outcome was as follows: 

M. de Stoutz told me in considerable detail about the efforts of 
the Swiss Federal Council to soften the language of the Swiss press 
in order to restrict the German bans on Swiss newspapers and 
thereby avoid the necessity of reprisals. The cautious procedure 
of the Federal Council, as set forth in its annual report to the Swiss 
Parliament (report A 618 of May 5%), had been strongly criticized 
in Parliamentary circles, however. The Government would there- 
fore be compelled to go into this question more thoroughly in the 


5 Not printed (85387/H597695-96 ) . 
® Not printed (8540/E597794-95) . 
7 Not printed (8554/H598483-86) . 
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near future and also to take decisions. This would presumably be 
done next week. With regard to the facts in the matter, M. de Stoutz 
spoke in the sense of my foregoing account and also pointed out, 
among other things, that the Basler Nachrichten of May 16, 17, and 
22 had been confiscated in Hamburg and had apparently there, too, 
been subjected to a sort of precensorship for distribution. The rea- 
sons for the action of this or that German agency against individual 
Swiss newspapers had by no means always been clearly evident, for 
the Swiss criticism, which he did not deny, sometimes hurt German 
feelings by employing lines of reasoning which touched spots 
not expected to be sensitive. Often, too, the reasons for the 
action were not mentioned. M. de Stoutz went on to say that the 
Federal Council had thus far hesitated to counter with reprisals, 
principally because it believed that the consequences would be dis- 
astrous. For it feared that once Switzerland began banning German 
newspapers, repercussions would undoubtedly be provoked in Germany 
and finally there would no longer be any stopping on this road of re- 
ciprocal actions, with the result that there would be complete mutual 
isolation and no one would read the newspapers of the neighbor 
across the border any longer. It was unnecessary to elaborate on 
what that would mean for the two countries. 

M. de Stoutz regards the development to a crisis as almost inevi- 
table, especially since the press utterances were after all a reflex of 
existing political conditions, hence only the symptoms, so to speak, of 
certain deep-seated causes which cannot readily be dealt with. Thus, 
there was no doubt at all that a newspaper such as the Vaterland in 
Lucerne was basically not unfriendly toward Germany, except that 
the tone changed as soon as Catholic interests were concerned and, 
as at present, German relations with the Vatican were troubled. M. 
de Stoutz, however, also believed he had found—this was perhaps 
reported by M. Dinichert, the Swiss Minister in Berlin—that wide 
circles in Germany actually wanted a complete reciprocal ban on the 
press. I denied that this was the aim of official German agencies 
and explained in our conversation concerning the article in the 
Angriff mentioned above that this newspaper was not semiofficial, 
since Minister Goebbels had already formally left the editorial staff 
some time ago. 

In order that the conversation with M. de Stoutz might not be one- 
sidedly dominated by Swiss complaints against Germany, I then 
brought up various complaints on my part against Swiss newspapers 
and in particular referred once more to the insults against the Reich 
Chancellor in issue No. 118 of the Vaterland. I also brought up the 
article in the Thurgauer Zeitwng sent to me with instruction P 4979/- 
Ii of June 2.8 


*Not printed (8539/EH597763-64). 
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At the conclusion of our long discussion, M. de Stoutz did not make 

any request for German measures but merely assured me that M. 
‘Motta had desired this discussion of ours in order that the German 
Government might be informed how seriously the Swiss Government 
viewed the problem and that in certain circumstances it would in 
a very short time have to adopt prohibitory measures. 

_ In order that I might not have to rely entirely on the reports of the 
Foreign Minister here I have also gathered other, private informa- 
tion as a check. It is not, to be sure, my general impression that the 
Swiss Government will make the latest ban against the Vaterland in 
particular the starting point for reprisals, because, if for no other 
reason, it would leave a bad aftertaste if the Government should lose 
its lofty composure at the moment when the Foreign Minister’s fa- 
vorite paper is involved. On the other hand, it may probably be as- 
sumed that the Federal Council will decide to take sterner action in 
the future if, for example, other articles like that in Angriff appear or 
the prohibitions in Germany should multiply. 

I would regret it if the Swiss Government actually resorted to such 
reprisals and they then led through intensification on either side to 
a press ban such as exists at present, for example, between Austria 
and Germany. According to my observation, now extending over 
three quarters of a year, the political development between Germany 
and Switzerland is in the process of gradually improving. This de- 
velopment would unquestionably be disturbed by a reciprocal press 
ban. Apart from certain emotional and ideological points of view, 
such as, for example, in racial and church questions, only economic 
and financial interests can at present really bring us into conflict with 
Switzerland. Such conflicts are, to be sure, very real and are taken 
very seriously by the Swiss. Right now we are engaged in eliminat- 
ing disagreements of this kind with Switzerland. We must do this 
because from the foreign exchange standpoint we are the gainers in 
Switzerland, and that to an extent which at present is indispensable. 
For that reason I would consider any disturbance of these economic 
relations by the press as objectionable. 

Naturally, Switzerland cannot be prevented from taking action to 
ban newspapers, just as we do, if she wants to. However, I did not 
fail to call M. de Stoutz’ attention to the damage which might 
threaten her; for Switzerland, too, obviously has a strong interest in 
good relations with us, although from the point of view of foreign 
exchange she is the giver. M. de Stoutz for his part also assured me 
of this emphatically. Perhaps on the German side one might never- 
theless be even more careful than hitherto not to add fuel to the fire, 
particularly now when the question is acute and the Swiss Parliament 
is assembled for a summer session. ) 

Among the concrete measures which we might consider, I should 
like to mention the following: 
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a) Insofar as possible, a still tighter political centralization of the 
German measures against Swiss newspapers, so that confiscation may 
not appear to be a more or less haphazard act of this or that police 


authority. 


b) Announcement of the reasons for confiscations or bans as soon 
as an important newspaper is involved, as in the case of the Vater- 


land. 


c) Care in the formulation of our journalistic criticism of Swiss 


conditions or of the Swiss press. 


I shall probably report further on this important question in Ger- 


man-Swiss relations.® 


WEIzsSAcKER 


® Hor further documents on this subject see vol. m1 of this series. 


9616/E678724—28 


Minutes of the Meeting of Heads of Departments, Held Under the 
Chairmanship of the Reich Chancellor at the Reich Chancellery, on 


Thursday, June 7, 1934, at 4:30 p.m. 


Agenda: Transfer Questions. 


Present: 

Reich Chancellor 

Reich Minister of Economics 

Reich Minister of Finance 

Foreign Minister 

Reich Minister of Food and 
Agriculture 

President of the Reichsbank 

State Secretary in the Reich 
Ministry of Economics 

State Secretary in the Reich 
Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture 

Ministerialdirektor Ritter 

Ministerialdirektor Kohler 


Vice President of the Reichs- 


bank 
Ministerialdirigent Berger 
Ministerialdirigent Waldeck 
Counselor Behr [ Baer?] 
Commissioner for Economic 
Affairs 
Ministerialrat Dr. Willuhn 


RK. 5531. 


Adolf Hitler 

Dr. Schmitt 

Count Schwerin von Krosigk 
Freiherr von Neurath 


Darré 
Dr. Schacht 


Dr. Posse 


Backe 


Dreyse 


Keppler 


at oa le 
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The President of the Reichsbank reported on the trend of nego- 
tiations with the creditors’ representatives. He stated that no foreign 
exchange was available to meet the commitments stemming from 
political loans (Dawes, Young, Kreuger). He would have a com- 
munication on this sent to the Government. It would have to notify 
the Bank for International Settlements in Basel and the govern- 
ments concerned of the impossibility of,payments, for lack of foreign 
exchange, and wait until the governments stated their intentions. 
In the next few days he was going to meet his English colleague 
in Badenweilert. The latter would probably offer him a long-term 
credit of 50 to 60 million reichsmarks at 4 percent, with which Ger- 
many could meet her obligations for a year. He now was asking for 
an expression of views whether he should decline such an offer out of 
hand or enter into a discussion of it. 

The Dutch and Swiss creditors were prepared to come down to an 
interest rate of 4 percent. It was now over 6 percent. The clearing 
ideas had lost much of their attractiveness. The English would agree 
to a reasonable preference status for the Dutch and Swiss. 

Repurchase of bonds had amounted to over a billion reichsmarks 
in 1933. Purchases would now be effected only by the Golddiskont- 
bank. The whole margin would now become free for the payment of 
export premiums. Foreigners were paying for German export 
promotion by the fall of their currency and the low quotations of 
the bonds. They were objecting to this. If there should be further 
repurchases at low levels, the transfer problem would in 2 years 
have a different aspect. Until then we had to pull through. 

He criticized the lack of unified control of the German economy 
and, after pointing up the danger of this, called for control of the 
economy by a Minister of Economics. 

The Foreign Minister said it would be advisable to tell the foreign 
governments affected that we were ready to talk with them. This 
would be an act of courtesy. 

The Reich Minister of Finance stated that it would not be advisable 
to invite the opposing side to negotiations. A conference would 
embitter the present atmosphere even more. One ought to notify the 
Governments of England, the United States, and the Bank for 
International Settlements in writing that we were prepared to pro- 
duce additional exports in order to fulfill our debt commitments. 

The Foreign Minister voiced his approval of this and added that 
the Governments should be asked whether they knew of an alternative. 
They ought to be told of the background and reasons for Germany’s 


1 Record of such talks has not been found in the Foreign Ministry files. 
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inability to pay, and it should also be mentioned that the source of 
the difficulties lay in the war debts.? 

The Reich Minister of Economics supported the views expressed. 

The President of the Reichsbank added the remark that the foreign 
creditors demanded from us that we pay for the export premiums 
from tax revenue. He had declined that, since foreign countries 
would immediately reply with anti-dumping measures. 

The President of the Reichsbank pointed up the seriousness of the 
raw material situation. Some shifts would have to be expected in the 
field of consumption. The procurement of substitute raw materials 
required some time. The question of substitute raw materials must 
not be mentioned on the outside, to avoid producing uneasiness abroad. 
He had found the least sympathy for our position among the Eng- 
lish. They had acted the worst at the conference. 

State Secretary Dr. Posse objected to imposing burdens on im- 
ports as a means of increasing exports. Negotiations with Switzer- 
land were under way. Holland would presumably consent to an in- 
terest rate of 4 percent. Therefore, the negotiations with Holland 
ought to be concluded first. 

The Reich Chancellor called the proposal of the President of the 
Reichsbank a cheap way of discharging the debts. There hardly 
seemed to be any other way. One should have started as early as 
1933 with the solution of the raw material question. In the effort 
to influence public opinion caution must be observed. In the pro- 
duction of substitute materials the Reich, if necessary, would have 
to assist in the financing. He approved the conversations of the 
President of the Reichsbank with his English colleague. 

The Reich Minister of Economics pointed out that cotton was 
cheaper than vistra. Raw material for vistra was available in Ger- 
many in any quantity. The basis of the raw material was beechwood. 

The Reich Chancellor said that he had seen textile products of 
mixed yarns with an addition of vistra, which in his opinion were 
very good as to quality and appearance. He inquired about the 
progress of production of soybeans. 

State Secretary Backe replied that the question of their production 
was not yet altogether clarified. The production of sweetened lupine 
was more important. 


*The text of a note to be delivered to the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the United States, Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands explaining the German position was dispatched by air mail and by 
telegrams en clair to the Missions concerned on June 14 (9252/1654446-60, 
E654481-83 ; 9823/E691694-97). For the text of this note, delivered in Wash- 
eee on June 15, see Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934, Vol. II, pp. 

J0— De 

A minute by Ritter of June 19 states that the notes delivered in Brussels, 
Stockholm, and The Hague contained an additional paragraph 16, dealing, 
respectively, with the German-Belgian mark agreement, the Kreuger loan of 


1930, and compensation due to the Netherlands for damage incurred duri 
war (9252/H654485-87). . pues 


/ 
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The Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture gave information on 
the stocks of bread grain and commented that we had sufficient re- 
serves, so that Germany’s bread supply was assured. 

Recorded by: 
Wu.vun, June 8 


No. 485 — 
2945 /575936-37 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


[June 7, 1934]2 
RM 625. 


Through Minister Lipski I had informed Polish Foreign Minister 
Beck, who had dropped me a card while passing through here on the 
way to Geneva, that I would be happy to talk with him on his return 
trip. M. Beck called on me this afternoon on his way from Geneva. 
He told about the happenings in Geneva; ? complete chaos had reigned 
there until his departure yesterday. With its present structure and 
its present method of procedure the League of Nations had shown 
itself more and more incapable of practical work. He, Beck, had 
also said so in his speech in the League of Nations Council. As was 
well known, the French-English disagreements had come to the fore 
very sharply in the disarmament question. Litvinov’s proposals, espe- 
cially the idea of a permanent peace commission,‘ had found no sup- 
port anywhere. The question of Russia’s entry into the League of 
Nations, too, was by no means ripe for a decision. The Disarma- 
ment Conference would presumably adjourn in some form, unless 
the French were to give up the intransigent position they had taken 
thus far, of which there was little prospect, despite all the moderation 
in the manner of speaking in the last debate of the disarmament 
Bureau. 

M. Beck then spoke about the Russian offer of a Baltic pact and 
said that this had been rejected by Poland because the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not want to assume such unwarranted and also dangerous: 


17he date is taken from another copy of the document here printed which 
also bears the notation: “The Reich Chancellor is informed. L[{ammers], June 
9.” (3650/813446-47) 

2 See document No. 467, footnote 7. 

This would appear to refer to Beck’s speech at the meeting of the General 
Commission on June 1 rather than to what he said at either of the meetings 
of the League of Nations Council which he also attended on May 31 and June 4, 
Cf. League of Nations, Oficial Journal, June 1934 (pt. 1), pp. 643-656, and idid., 
July 1934 (pt. 1), pp. 770-783; League of Nations, Conference for the Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments (Geneva, 1933-1934) : Records of the Conference, 
ser. B, Minutes of the General Commission, vol. 111, pp. 672-673. : 

4See League of Nations, Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments (Geneva, 1933-1934): Records of the Conference, ser. B, Minutes 
of the General Commission, vol. 11, pp. 677-678. 
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guarantees.® It took the position that practical politics could be 
conducted only in the manner set forth in the protocol concluded 
between Germany and Poland.* The Minister then spoke further 
about the Polish Government’s firm resolution to continue unflinch- 
ingly the policy of relaxation of tension and pacification which had 
been begun. For that reason he welcomed the intended visit of 
Reich Minister Dr. Goebbels,’ which would undoubtedly contribute 
toward improving the atmosphere further. The Minister adroitly 
passed over Russian-Polish relations. He likewise expressed him- 
self with reserve about Russia, but intimated that Poland had to 
seek cover in the West against the danger of Bolshevization. The 
conversation closed with Minister Beck’s assurance that he would 
continue striving through a mutual exchange of views to make Ger- 
man-Polish relations increasingly fruitful. 

v. N[EuRATH ] 


5 See document No. 187. 

* Document No. 219. __ 

™Goebbels’ visit to Warsaw took place on June 14. A summary account of 
conversations which he had that day with Pilsudski and Beck was contained in 
Moltke’s telegram No. 52 of June 14 (5752/H037943). 


No. 486 
6695 /H099951-52 
The State Secretary to the Embassies in France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, the Legation in Belgium, and the Consulate at Geneva 
Telegram 
To Paris No. 278 BeEruin, June 7, 1934—10:15 p. m. 
To London No. 155 e.o. LV Ru. 2744. 
To Rome No. 162 
To Brussels No. 36 
To Geneva No. 67 


For confidential information. 

1. On instructions from Barthou, the French Ambassador stated 
today, with the request for confidential treatment, that Litvinov had 
proposed to Barthou an Eastern pact, which would include Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Baltic States, Russia, and Germany and contain 
three points, namely: 1) a consultative pact in case members were 
apprehensive about security, 2) a nonaggression pact, and 3) a treaty 
of mutual assistance in the event of an attack on one of the parties 
to the treaty. The Eastern pact was to be annexed to the general 
European security structure. Barthou was informing us that the 
proposal interested him and that France was prepared at Litvinov’s 
request to guarantee the Eastern pact in return for an additional 
Russian guarantee of the Locarno Treaty. 

The Ambassador had been instructed by Barthou to inform us of 
the foregoing, because Barthou was surprised at the rumors and fears 


Es 
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circulating in Germany concerning a policy of encirclement by France. 
In order to eliminate any suspicion of an encirclement and bloc 
policy, which he denied, he wanted to be the first to inform us about 
the status of the discussions, while information about the details of 
the pact and the invitation to join it would be conveyed to us shortly 
by a party directly concerned, probably Litvinov.t According to 
Barthou, the pact was not to be directed against Germany. He wel- 
comed the Russian proposals and wished to find out whether Germany 
was prepared in principle to join such a system. 

The Ambassador was promised that the question would be studied 
and that early information would be given about the reception of the 
above ideas. 

2. The rumors that Germany is considering a return to Geneva or 
that proposals to this effect have been received here, or are expected, 


are all without any foundation. 
Bttow 


* See document No. 504. 

* Annexed to the telegram in the files is a minute by Btilow (6695/H099953-54) 
as follows: 

“After setting forth the information reported under 1), the Ambassador 
explained the proposal to the effect that Barthou did not in any way consider 
himself as second father to the suggestions of Litvinov and in his, the Ambas- 
sador’s, opinion was aiming for an Eastern Locarno especially because that 
would make it easier for him to yield in the disarmament question. He also 
believed that the proposals would fall on good soil in our country, since the 
Reich Chancellor had repeatedly declared that he was willing to conclude 
a nonaggression pact with anyone and had also told Francois-Poncet and 
others, e. g., the English Ambassador and the correspondent of Le Temps, that 
he was prepared to conclude treaties of mutual assistance. When I questioned 
the latter and pointed out that annex F to the Locarno Treaty was still of great 
importance to us, since in the absence of general disarmament German in- 
feriority in the event of war might last for another decade, the Ambassador 
contradicted me vigorously and repeated that the Chancellor had not only 
approved treaties of mutual assistance but had also declared that it was 
perfectly agreeable to him if France and England concluded military or other 
alliances, since Germany did not intend to attack either state. When the 
Ambassador then asked me about my own impressions, I told him that I could 


-not reconcile myself to the idea, since I had too long been familiar with this 


tactic of inviting us to conclude some treaty in which France was interested 
in return for the promise that France would then give sympathetic consid- 
eration to our interests. As for the content of Litvinov’s Eastern pact, I had 
to point out that there was already a general Huropean consultative pact, 
which was concluded in connection with the Lausanne Conference, that further- 
more there were already nonaggression pacts between almost all states, and 
that as a militarily weak state we naturally could not help feeling some inhi- 
bitions about entering into agreements concerning mutual assistance which 
would automatically deprive us of the protection of neutrality and in the 
event of a conflict involve us in quarrels to which we might be unequal. I called 
the Ambassador’s attention to our attitude toward Litvinov’s Baltic proposal 
of January. The Ambassador replied (likewise as his personal opinion, this 
part of the conversation being entirely personal) that there was nothing 
to prevent us from making inquiries and requesting an explanation of what 
concession France would, for example, grant in the field of armament if 
Germany agreed to enter into an Hastern pact of the kind described. The 
Reich Chancellor had already offered such a bilateral deal when he declared 
that he was willing to conclude nonaggression pacts with all the world if his 
armament demands were met. 

“I promised the Ambassador that I would pass his statements along as soon 
as possible and promised him an early reply on how the proposal was received 


here. Biilow.” 
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No. 487 


7467/H181206 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Ber.in, June 7, 1934. 
e.o. LI Abr.155% 


In a discussion with the Foreign Minister the Reich Chancellor 
expressed himself to the effect that until further notice there should 
be no public statements on the disarmament question, either orally 
or in writing, by prominent persons. Matters must now be kept quiet 
in this field for a certain period. 

FROHWEIN 


No. 488 


4620/B200774-75 
Ambassador Nadolny to State Secretary Bulow 
PERSONAL Moscow, June 7, 1934. 


Dear Biirow: Unfortunately I could not say good-bye to you in 
person, since you were engaged when I called at the Ministry for that 
purpose. Now I have already arrived here. The trip this time was 
extremely pleasant due to the weather—cool and free of dust—and 
in other respects, too; and the Russians were especially agreeable and 
accommodating. Nevertheless, I no longer felt as if I were going back 
to my domain—that is how quickly a man readjusts inwardly. 
Naturally, en route I reviewed in my mind the whole—as you said 
“stupid”—business once more.’ And I find increasingly that I was 
right to stand by my convictions and finally to mark an endtoit. The 
arrogant attitude toward me as a person and toward my work had 
become more than I could personally or practically [sachlich] bear, 
and it was also a liability in respect to policy. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the other side was wise in acting the way it did. 
The fact that the major problem now is “How to break the news” [“Wée 
sag’ ich’s meinem Kinde?” does not augur well. 

But there is no use holding post-mortems, and what is done is done. 
I now await your telegram regarding the successor, so that I may 
depart at once “on leave.” On that subject let me also say that this 
procedure which we agreed on in our last conversation runs counter 
to the statement which Neurath made to me previously. He expressly 
said that he would like to show every consideration; I should first. go 
‘on leave, and only thereafter would come the severance. The argu- 
ment that there should be no period under a Chargé d’A ffaires is not 
entirely valid either. It would be a normal thing for a Chargé 
Affaires to take over during my leave of absence. From a political 


* For these events, cf. Rudolf Nadolny, Mein Beitrag, p. 168. 
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standpoint, too, it surely would have been better than having my 
resignation come now, as it were, in answer to Suritz’ appointment? 
But the Foreign Minister wanted and wants indeed as quickly as 
possible to create a fait accompli. And I am personally in full agree- 
ment that the line should be drawn as quickly and as decisively as 
possible. For I must adjust to a new field of activity, and for that 
reason it is well to have everything clear soon. In other respects, as 
I had already brought out in the last talk, I set great store on having 
my resignation not represented as if I had to leave and that my leaving 
here was not due to routine reasons. It is a fact, supported by docu- 
mentary records, that I gave up my post of my own accord because of 
political differences, and I hope it will also be possible to arrive at a 
formula for public consumption which will conform to the truth and 
do no political damage.* For it is not my intention to cause political 
damage. 
Again thanking you for all your courtesies, and with kindest regards, 
Yours, etc. . Napotny 


? Jacob Suritz presented his credentials as Soviet Ambassador in Germany on 
Oct. 26, 1934. 

* The text of a statement concerning Nadolny’s resignation (9952/E666917) was 
initialed by Neurath on June 21. It read as follows: 

“The Reich President has placed Herr Nadolny, Ambassador in Moscow, in 
temporary retirement status and has appointed the present Minister in Bucharest, 
Count yon der Schulenburg, Ambassador in Moscow. 

“As we learn from informed sources, Ambassador Nadolny’s request to be 
relieved of his post does not in any way signify a change of German policy 
toward the Soviet Union. The speculations of foreign journalists, seeking to 
connect the change of Ambassador's in Moscow with specific problems of German- 
Soviet relations, are without any foundation.” 


No. 489 
6698/H099651 


The State Secretary to the Embassy in Japan 
Telegram 


No. 58 Bertin, June 8, 1934—3: 50 p. m. 
zu IV Chi. 1179. 


In reply to your telegram No. 77.* 

As stated in telegraphic instruction No. 16 of Feb. 17,? agreements 
negotiated by Heye require prior acceptance by the Reich Government. 
According to your telegram a treaty has now been initialed, or already 
signed, without being communicated to you; its contents also do not 
seem to be known to you now. Please get a copy of the text quickly 
and give us your position on it by wire; * also inform Peiping. 
BtLow 


1IV Chi. 1179 : Document No. 482. 


2 See document No. 269, footnote 2. 
®In his reply, telegram No. 82 of June 11, Dirksen reported that he had taken 


steps to obtain the text of the agreement; he urged once again that Heye should 
be recalled (6693/H099668) . 
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No. 490 
9252/1654414-16 
Circular of the Director of the Economic Department * 


Telegram 


Berurn, June 8, 19384, 9:15 p. m. 
e. 0. W 4432. 


With reference to our instruction W 4829 of June 6.? 

For your confidential information. 

I. Since the transfer conference excluded government loans from 
the discussions, and since our efforts to obtain a practical solution of 
the transfer problem by conferring with the trustees of the Dawes and 
Young loans remained unavailing, the Government has now taken 
the decision which was made imperative by the actual foreign exchange 
situation of Germany. It has decided to extend the suspension of 
interest transfers, on long and medium-term private loans scheduled 
for July 1, 1934, to include also the service on the Government 
loans. Regarding the formal procedure, it is intended that the Reichs- 
bank about the middle of this month will publicly announce the 
suspension of transfers as of July 1. Following this, the Govern- 
ment will inform the Bank for International Settlements in Basel 
that, in view of this announcement by the Reichsbank, it is no: longer 
able to make regular monthly transfers as hitherto, and that it will 
pay monthly the corresponding sums in reichsmarks to the conver- 
sion fund [Honversionskasse]._ A copy of this announcement with 
a comprehensive explanation of the impossibility of further transfers 
will be communicated to those Governments which signed The Hague 
agreement of 1928, in which countries portions of the two loans 
were offered to subscribers. These Governments will also be told that 
we are prepared to give further explanations, if desired. But no 
invitation to negotiations will be extended, as we feel that negotiations 
which would bring no result would aggravate rather than improve 
the position. This does not mean, however, that conversations which 
might possibly be desired by some governments might not lead to a 
practical solution. 

At the next regular meeting of the presidents of the banks of issue 
in Basel on June 10, President of the Reichsbank Schacht will have 
an opportunity to prepare the opposition and to discuss the situa- 
tion. Besides, the next coupon of the Dawes loan is not due until 
October 15 and of the Young loan until December 1. 


*This telegram was addressed to the Embassies in Great Britain (as No. 
156), France (No. 280), Italy (No. 163), and the United States (No. 160), and 
the Legations in the Netherlands (No. 41), Belgium (No. 37), Switzerland (No. 
57), and Sweden (No. 82). 

? Not printed (9119/H641809-11 ). 
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II. Contacts with representatives of the creditors during the trans- 
fer conference showed that the special transfer treatment demanded 
by Switzerland and Holland in return for additional purchases and 
reduction of interest will presumably be tolerated by a majority of 
the creditors. The British and French representatives at any rate, 
without committing their Governments, did not advance determined 
objections. The promise made by us,in January to negotiate con- 
cerning the final transfer regulations on the basis of rescinding the 
special agreement has lapsed as a result of the outcome of the trans- 
fer conference, since it did not lead to a definitive settlement. We 
cannot, therefore, refuse to conduct negotiations about new agree- 
ments, which are urgently demanded by Switzerland and Holland, 
on the basis just mentioned, but in accordance with the earlier pledge 
we shall in good time bring any agreements with these countries to 
the notice of the representatives of the creditors in the other countries. 

Rirrer 


No. 491 


6695 /H099956—60 


The Foreign Minister to the Embassies in Great Britain and Italy, 
and the Legation in Belgium 


Telegram 


IMMEDIATE Berxin, June 8, 1934—10: 10 p. m. 
To London No. 157 e. o. IV Ru. 2758. 
To Rome No. 164 

To Brussels No. 38 


With reference to our telegraphic instruction No. 155 to London,’ 
No. 162 to Rome, and No. 36 to Brussels.* 

The political trend of the new pact proposal is clearly apparent. 
Germany would be drawn into a system that would be dominated by 
France and the Soviet Union. The Locarno system, too, would be 
radically altered in its political structure through the accession of the 
Soviet Union as guarantor. Because of her central position, Germany 
would be at the mercy of Russo-French policy and would, moreover, 
be drawn most dangerously into all possible conflicts between indi- 
vidual eastern states. The Russians and French can hardly fail to 
realize that we cannot accede to sucha pact. They are toying with the 
idea, however, that if we reject the proposal, we are incurring the 
odium for a failure of the international efforts to arrive at a settlement 
of the armaments questions. In order to frustrate this intention, it 
would be well if we did not reject the proposal outright, but treated 


+ Document No. 486. 
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it in a dilatory manner. We may, in so doing, in addition to our ob- 
jections, mention also certain positive elements in the proposal, and 
we must see,to it that as many obstacles as possible are also raised 
by other countries. 

Please, therefore, inform the Government there in confidence con- 
cerning the disclosures made by the French Ambassador here and 
inquire as to the attitude it takes toward Litvinov’s proposals, sup- 
ported by Barthou, particularly on the proposed extension of the 
Locarno system. Insofar as the conversation makes this necessary, 
our stand could for the time being be outlined as follows: 

The Litvinov-Barthou proposal was of the greatest importance 
for the entire political situation of Europe. It was based on the idea 
of making Franco-Russian collaboration the decisive element in Euro- 
pean security. To all appearances, the proposal was based on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union would become a member of the 
League of Nations. Purely from the standpoint of substance, the 
plan contained some elements that approximated the German ideas 
concerning the tranquilization of Europe. It was well known that 
the Reich Chancellor had repeatedly supported the idea of a peace 
guarantee through nonaggression pacts and that the German-Polish 
declaration which came out in January? was based on this. We had 
also until now always shown ourselves favorable to the idea of a 
consultation in the event of threatening conflict. These two elements 
in the Litvinov-Barthou plan were therefore nothing new as far as 
we were concerned. As for the question of a consultation and a 
collective nonaggression commitment, negotiations had already taken 
place, apropos of the English draft convention of March of last 
year,® and an agreement had been reached at the time on the outline 
of a disarmament convention regarding consultation in the event 
of conflict and regarding renunciation of the use of force which went 
even further than a nonaggression commitment. It was necessary to 
consider whether it was not better to bring these two elements of the 
Litvinov-Barthou proposal into the more general framework which 
has been envisaged heretofore, instead of making them apply only toa 
small geographic portion of Europe. The choice of participating 
countries was obviously explained only by the fact that the authors 
of the pact had had Germany primarily in mind. The idea of mutual 
assistance was likewise an old one. What was new was only the fact 
that through the Litvinov-Barthou proposal it now appeared in 
conjunction with a very definite combination of countries. Naturally, 
serious objections arose from Germany to such a system of mutual 
assistance because of her military and geographic situation. The 
proposal would be to the effect that in the event of any con- 


? Document No. 219. 
* See vol.-1 of this series, document No. 90 and footnote 1. 
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flicts that might arise in eastern Europe, regardless of whether 
they affected us at all or not, we would have to enter into the fray 
at the cost of the blood and lives of Germans. We could not assume 
this obligation, if only because of the state of our military pre- 
paredness, since, even if our well-known rearmament proposals 
were accepted, we would for a long time to come remain inferior 
in military strength to France and Russia. The basic idea in Annex 
F of the Final Protocol of Locarno would for long retain its signifi- 
cance. Such a combination of countries, would, moreover, quite apart 
from the military question, in case it was applied, entail the necessity 
of a decision as to the guilty party, on which one could rely only if 
a special group in the circle of the pact countries had not from the 
start had decisive weight as a result of other political commitments 
and. as a result of their real power resources. The entire proposal 
would therefore have a different aspect if England and Italy, for 
example, participated in the pact. 
In conclusion, please state that we attach importance to remaining 
in touch with the Government there in this matter.* 
NEURATH 


“The reply from the Embassy in London is document No. 502. Those from 
Rome (6695/H099979-80) and Brussels (6695/H099989) are not printed. 


No. 492 
8976/B629754-56 
Memorandum by an Official of Department II 


Beruin, June 8, 1934. 
e. o. IT Oe. 1420. 


Pursuant to the letter of the Foreign Minister to the Ministry of 
Interior—II Oe. 1279 of May 241+—regarding the incidents on the 
German-Austrian frontier, Oberfiihrer Langer, the special Deputy of 
the Supreme Leader of the SA, called on me recently in order to ex- 
press his views with respect to the letter and, for his part, to make 
some explanations. From the statements of Herr Langer, who had to 
confirm the contents of the letter in all points, it appeared that he, too, 
recognized that the entire situation at the German-Austrian frontier 
was intolerable. He told me that the border patrol service had been 
organized for the very purpose of keeping elements of the Austrian 
Legion who were bent on action away from the frontier and of pre- 
venting incidents. The frontier incidents were, in his experience, less 
the work of the closely knit SA or SS formations in the Austrian 
Legion than that of smaller detached groups which were at the dis- 


+Document No. 462. 
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posal of the Austrian Gauleitung offices in Passau and Freilassing as 
aides or for supervising the coming and going of refugees. From his 
standpoint he entirely agreed to having the Austrian Legion com- 
pletely withdrawn from the frontier, but he considered it desirable in 
addition that the two Gauleitung offices mentioned should move their 
headquarters from the frontier further into the interior of Bavaria. 
On the basis of our conversations, Oberfiihrer Langer has already of 
his own accord taken steps to move the camps of the Austrian Legion 
in Freilassing and Passau, mentioned in the Foreign Minister’s letter, 
to the vicinity of Coburg. Furthermore, he has already given orders 
that the border patrol service under his command should in future no 
longer serve in the uniform of the Austrian SA and with arms, but 
in civilian dress and with no arms in evidence. 

I then also discussed with Herr Habicht again, on his visit yes- 
terday, the conditions on the frontier and the moving back of the 
Gauleitung offices. He, too, expressed himself in favor of the speedy 
withdrawal of the Austrian SA still at the frontier, and at today’s 
meeting of Austrian gauleiters in Berlin he is going to look into the 
possibility of moving back the two Gauleitung offices. Furthermore, 
in agreement with his gauleiters, he wants to speak to the Reich Chan- 
cellor on Saturday and finally settle the fundamental question of the 
central direction of the forces of Austrian National Socialism, which 
was also discussed by Herr von Wichter on his visit here,? particu- 
larly as to enforcing also in the Austrian SA, the instructions issued by 
the political leadership. 

As the office of Minister Réhm further informed me, Herr Réhm, 
too, has stated, referring to the Foreign Minister’s letter, that the 
German SA also considers conditions at the German-Austrian 
frontier to be intolerable. He would personally make further in- 
quiries in southern Bavaria while on his vacation, which had started 
yesterday, but he was already determined to withdraw the Austrian 
SA from the frontier without delay. 

Finally, the responsible official in the Reich Ministry of Interior, 
Ministerialrat Erbe, informed me yesterday that Reich Minister Frick 
had appeared to be extremely indignant about the occurrences men- 
tioned in the Foreign Minister’s letter and had ordered that a sharp 
letter * to the Bavarian Government be drafted, demanding immediate 
correction of the conditions, which had been considerably aggravated 
as a result of three new frontier incidents in the last few days. 


HUFFerR 


: See document No. 469 and footnote 2. 
See vol. 11 of this series, document No. 3. 
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No. 493 


6693/H099658-59 
Memorandum by the Director of the Economie Department 


Beruin, June 8, 1934. 
e. 0. IV Chi. 1211. 


The Foreign Minister today brought me into a discussion with 
Rosenberg, head of the Aussenpolitisches Amt, and with Daitz re- 
garding Manchukuo and Heye. On the basis of Tokyo telegram No. 
77 of June 6* with its announcement of conclusion of the treaty, 
Herr Daitz attempted to claim a great success for himself and for 
Heye; and he remarked that this result could have been achieved 
months eariler if there had not been so many intrigues against Heye 
from different quarters including the local offices of the NSDAP. 
The Minister and I then indicated that the contents of the treaty 
as so far reported to us were very vague and unclear. In reply to 
the question whether he now had the full text, Herr Daitz said that 
this morning he had received the news from the office of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke that the text had just been received.? He will communi- 
cate the text to us directly. The Minister further indicated that 
Heye had received the instruction not to sign before the Reich Gov- 
ernment had given its consent. Herr Daitz said he was convinced 
that Heye abided by this instruction. To my question: With whom 
was the contract concluded on the other side, Herr Daitz gave a name 
“Hirota” or something similar. He added that Hirota nevertheless 
had been disavowed on the Japanese side—probably again by reason 
of German intrigues. 

Regarding the substance of the agreement, Daitz was of the opinion 
that it represented so to speak only an agreement formulated in gen- 
eral terms preliminary to a specific compensation treaty to be con- 
cluded as soon as possible. He had already spoken with Dr. Winter 
about this, so that the import policy of the Reich Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture concerning soybeans would suit the new situation— 
in other words, that no importation of soybeans would be permitted 
for the time being until the compensation treaty was completed. 

At this occasion Daitz again made complaints against Herr Knoll. 
Apparently on the return trip on the steamer Knoll made deprecatory 
remarks about Heye which were reported back to Japan. These and 
other intrigues against Heye had the consequence that the position 


1See document No. 482. 


2 See document No. 494. , 
The text sent by Dirksen (see document No. 494, footnote 3) bore the sig- 


nature, N. Hoshino, Secretary General of the Finance Ministry of the Govern- 


ment of Manchukuo. 
*Cf. document No. 326 and footnote 3. 
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of Heye with respect to the Japanese and Manchurian officials be- 
came even more unclear. He asked that Heye’s position toward 
the officials there be clarified. The Minister decided that for the 
time being we would await the exact text of the agreement. 
Submitted: to the State Secretary; to Department IV; to Herr 
Ulrich; to Herr Clodius. 
Rirrer 


No. 494 


6693/H099671-72 


The Head of the Foreign Trade Section in the Aussenpolitisches 
Amt to the Foreign Minister 


Bertin, June 8, 1934. 
Received June 9. 
IV Chi. 1216. 


Subject: Provisional Agreement in Manchukuo. 


Dear Herr Retcu Minister: On the basis of our conversation to- 
day I got in touch with the Stahlverein.t The text of the provisional 
agreement is not yet known there either.? I have only the attached 
text. 

On the basis of my conversation with the Reich Ministry of Food, 
I have in mind sending now to Herr Heye via the Stahlverein the 
following text in order to promote further the negotiations regard- 
ing the compensation treaty : 


“Because of the foreign exchange situation soybeans and other 
rapeseeds can only be imported through the reichsmark clearing 
account as provided for in our trade plan. The importation of soy- 
beans in large quantities from Manchukuo can immediately take place. 

“See to it that the Government of Manchukuo influences the soy- 
bean exporters there to accept payment on the clearing account and 
provides orders as quickly as possible for German deliveries. The 
responsibility for the soybean market in Germany belongs entirely to 
the Government of Manchukuo. It must authorize orders in Germany 
of equal value without delay. 

“The confirmation once again of your appointment will come from 
the Foreign Ministry in a few days.” ® 


Yours, etc. Darrtz 


*See document No. 493. 

* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: “?” 

* Marginal note in Neurath’s handwriting: ‘“?” 

In a letter of reply dated June 11 (6693/H099673), Neurath pointed out to 
Daitz that in their conversation of June 8 he, Neurath, had reserved any de- 
cision regarding confirmation of Heye’s appointment pending receipt of the 
text of the agreement. See, further, vol. m1 of this series, documents Nos. 22 and 
24. The Foreign Ministry finally received the actual text of the agreement, as 


communicated to Dirksen by Heye, in Tokyo telegram No. 83 of d 
H099675). y g 83 of June 12 (6693/ 
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[Enclosure] 


Telegram No. 61 of May 22, 1934, from Hsinking. 

Following agreement has been made subject to the express, written 
reservation that the Government there will accept it. 

The Government of Manchukuo will purchase German industrial 
products on a preferential basis. 

Germany facilitates the export of beans and will as far as possible 
take into account wishes regarding goods which are on the way there. 

The agreement to facilitate the export of beans has no importance 
and is only a gesture, since automatic regulation results through 
foreign exchange. 


No. 495 
6693/H099656-57 
Memorandum by the Deputy Director of Department IV 


Beruin, June 9, 1934. 
IV Chi. 1210. 


Yesterday evening the Chinese Minister told me he was about to 
visit Paris for a couple of days in order to exchange views on the 
situation in Europe, both with the Chinese Minister there, who was 
about to leave for China in order to report, and the Chinese Minister 
in London. 

The Minister added that in Chinese governmental circles the news 
reported in the Japanese press of May 21, according to which Herr 
Heye had concluded a trade agreement with the Government of Man- 
chukuo on behalf of the Reich Government, had caused a great stir 
and uneasiness because this must lead to the recognition of Manchukuo 
by Germany. This, as he knew, was propagated here by influential 
circles. 

I replied to Mr. Liu that Heye was interested only in increasing 
German exports to Manchuria which were disproportionately small 
compared to the great importation of Manchurian soybeans into 
Germany. 

There has not occurred any change in the attitude of the Reich Gov- 
ernment toward the question of recognition of Manchukuo, an atti- 
tude well known to him. 

Herewith respectfully submitted through Ministerialdirektor 


Meyer to the State Secretary and to the Foreign Minister. 
EERDMANNSDORFF 
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No. 496 
3015 /594742-43 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Berry, June 9, 1934. 
RM 631. 


M. Hackzell, the Finnish Foreign Minister, on his way back from 
Geneva, called on me this morning. In the course of the conversation 
he related that M. Litvinov had informed him of the Russian proposal 
for the conclusion of an Eastern Locarno. He had stated that this 
proposal was being made at the suggestion of the French. He had 
then asked M. Hackzell for his attitude on such a pact of guarantee. 
He, Hackzell, had explained to M. Litvinov that Finland had neither 
the interest nor the ability to participate in such a guarantee pact of 
so large a scope. It was especially impossible for Finland to assume 
the active obligation called for in the pact—namely, that of rendering 
military assistance in case ofa conflict. 'To illustrate the impossibility, 
M. Hackzell pointed out that in the event of a conflict between Russia 
and Poland or Russia and Germany, Finland would not only be ob- 
ligated to send troops to the war theater, but that the first measure 
of the Russian Government would probably be, by invoking the 
guarantee pact, to send troops to Finland, and the Finns would then 
never again rid the country of them. M. Hackzell said that when 
M. Litvinov mentioned to him Germany’s desires for annexation in 
the Baltic, he had told him that such desires did not exist with respect 
to Finland, and to M. Litvinov’s further question as to whether he did 
not also consider this danger of annexation as present if Germany 
occupied Latvia and Estonia, he, Hackzell, had replied that even in 
that case, which was, moreover, more than improbable, there was no 
reason for Finland to protect herself against Germany. M. Litvinov, 
whom he has known for a long time, had moreover been in a very bad 
humor. 

M. Hackzell told me also that there had been extreme rejoicing in 
Finland over the fact that we had so categorically and completely 
turned down the Russian Baltic pact.t 


v. N[zurats | 
*See document No. 390. 
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No. 497 
8220/E584039-42 
Ministerialdirektor Képke to Minister Adelmann 
Bertin, June 12, 1934. 
IT Abr. 1548. 


Dear Count Apetmann: Since now, owing to the new Litvinov- 
Barthou proposal? to which our telegraphic instruction No. 38 of 
June 8? refers, the pact questions are once more in the foreground of 
interest, I should like to inform you about certain conversations which 
took place recently on the question of a possible strengthening of our 
relationship with Belgium in the sphere of security. 

When Herr von Ribbentrop was in London in the middle of May 
to discuss the status of the disarmament question with the English 
Ministers, Simon asked him in the course of the conversation, re- 
ferring to the statement of the Reich Chancellor on our willingness 
to conclude nonaggression pacts with our neighbors,’ whether we 
might possibly be willing to conclude such a pact with Belgium, too.‘ 
Herr von Ribbentrop did not go into this question any further. How- 
ever, he discussed it here with the Reich Chancellor and Herr von 
Neurath, with the result that Herr von Hoesch received the instruction 
to take up the matter with the Foreign Office. This was done because 
it was felt here that Simon’s question might perhaps go back to some 
sort of desire of the Belgian Government expressed in London, and 
that if actually a Belgian feeler put out via England is involved, 
it would not be expedient for us to leave it entirely unnoticed. In 
accordance with the instruction given him, Herr von Hoesch first told 
Vansittart and then Simon that if the occasion arose we would be 
willing to discuss the idea of a German-Belgian nonaggression pact.® 
He pointed out in that connection, however, that we could not take the 
initiative with respect to Belgium, but that we left it to the discretion 
of the British Government to inform Belgium of our opinion. In the 
course of these conversations of Hoesch with Simon and Vansittart, 
the latter brought up the question whether there was any room at all 
for a nonaggression pact with Belgium, in addition to Locarno, where- 
upon Hoesch stated, without going more deeply into the question, that 
Locarno, to be sure, covered the idea of nonaggression as such, but a 


1 See document No. 486. 

2 Document No. 491. 

® Cf. document No. 1. 

4See document No. 443. See also British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. vI, docu- 
ment No. 421. 

5 See document No. 464. 

® See documents Nos. 464 and 467. 
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special nonaggression pact with Belgium nevertheless could perhaps 
make sense politically. In a further conversation which took place 
‘a few days ago’ Simon then informed Herr von Hoesch that he had 
informed Hymans in Geneva in the course of a conversation of our 
willingness to enter into the idea of a German-Belgian nonaggression 
pact. True, Hymans had shown interest and also stated that the 
Reich Chancellor had made a similar communication to the Belgian 
delegation which made the notification in Berlin of the accession to 
the throne,’ but Hymans had likewise raised the question whether 
a nonagegression pact would add anything new to the Locarno Pact. 
Simon had then not pursued the conversation with Hymans any 
further. 

The matter is thus probably finished for us for the time being. The 
only important thing for us, as already stated, was not to leave 
Simon’s first query unanswered. Since we have answered it and the 
Belgians have been informed of our reply, we must wait and see 
whether Brussels will perhaps revert to the matter. I do not think 
that very probable, since in the past the Belgians have always taken 
the position that the only important thing for them in their relation- 
ship with Germany is the maintenance of the Locarno Pact and that 
a special nonaggression pact could hardly add anything to the Locarno 
Pact purely from the point of view of content. Furthermore, a spe- 
cial German-Belgian pact would immediately bring up the question 
of what attitude the other Locarno partners would take toward it, par- 
ticularly France. However, I did want to let you know about the 
interlude, since after all in the conversation with the Belgians about 
the Litvinov-Barthou proposal you will bring up the question of 
the Russian guarantee for Locarno and in that connection perhaps 
also of Locarno in general. It would be expedient if for your part 
you did not mention anything about the interlude, but you could of 
course confirm, if the Belgians should ask a question to this effect, 
that. we are willing, in accordance with the repeated statements of 
the Reich Chancellor, to conclude nonaggression pacts with all neigh- 
boring countries, and thus of course also with Belgium. 

Yours, etc. K6pKE 


"Hoesch reported this conversation, which took place on J i 
No. 149 of June 5 (8220/H584037). i wie Shot seas 
* King Leopold III had come to the throne following the death of King Albert 
on Feb. 17, 1934. A Belgian delegation headed by Baron Holvoet had been re- 
ceived by Hitler on May 26. A brief communication regarding the interview 
was sent by Lammers to the Foreign Ministry on May 28 (8468/1595953). 
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No. 498 


3058/609992-94 - 
State Secretary Meissner to Foreign Minister Neurath 


PERSONAL Beruin, June 12, 1934, 
RM 649. 


My Dear Retcu Minister: I have the honor to send you enclosed a 
copy of the statement of the Vice Chancellor concerning the mission 
of Herr von Lersner to Geneva with the request that you take note of 
it and with the question as to whether you have any further comment 
to make on this matter. 

Since on Thursday evening I am probably going for a few days to. 
Neudeck to report [to the President], I would appreciate a reply 
before that date. 

Assuring you of my special esteem, and with Heil Hitler, 

Yours, ete. MEIssNER 


[Enclosure] 
Brruin, June 9, 1934. 


With reference to the inquiry of the Reich President about the 
employment of Freiherr von Lersner, I should like to add the fol- 
lowing to the memorandum of the Foreign Minister.* 

The Reich President knows that when I was Chancellor I used 
Freiherr von Lersner several times in certain personal and con- 
fidential negotiations. The Saar negotiations in Geneva were very 
inconvenient for the Reich Government inasmuch as the Great Powers, 
especially France, were represented there by their Ministers in 
office and their crown jurists, while we were represented only by 
the Consul there. Since we could not send an official of high rank 
to Geneva, on account of our withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
it seemed to me advisable to send Freiherr von Lersner there un- 
officially in order to ease the situation through personal conversations 
in case the discussions should enter a critical phase. This unofficial 
mission took place with the approval of the Reich Chancellor and 
the Foreign Minister.2_ The official negotiations were exclusively 
conducted by the officials of the Foreign Ministry, and Freiherr von 
Lersner has received from here no other instructions than to keep 
continuous contact with the responsible officials. 


1 See document No. 470, footnote 2. 
? Marginal note: “?” 
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Since he had already been employed by me for confidential con- 
versations with the President of the Saar Government * and was per- 
sonally acquainted with the President of the Committee of Three, 
Baron Aloisi, his activity as a mediator was entirely useful; above all, 
French Foreign Minister Barthou invited him to a long discussion 
about which Freiherr von Lersner sent in an official report to the 
Foreign Minister.‘ 

The publicity which Freiherr von Lersner’s presence in Geneva 
has encountered in the press unfortunately could not be prevented, 
as it is impossible to forbid the foreign press to report about the 
presence of a private individual. 

von Paren 


*These conversations had occurred in the period Mar. 8-10, 1933. They are 
referred to in documents filmed on M158/M005338—40. 
*See document No. 475. 


No. 499 


3058/609995-96 
Foreign Minister Neurath to State Secretary Meissner 


Bertin, June 12, 1934. 
[zu] RM 6492 


Dear Herr Meissner: I have the following comment with respect 
to the statement of Vice Chancellor von Papen regarding the mission 
of Freiherr von Lersner to Geneva which was sent to me: ? 

Prior to the mission Herr von Papen informed me of it, stating 
that the Reich Chancellor had given his approval. I thereupon 
stated that I could only accept the fact of this mission if Herr von 
Lersner would refrain from any political conversations outside of 
the Saar question. Freiherr von Lersner, as he told the officials of 
the Foreign Ministry in Geneva, had received from Herr von Papen 
instructions on the negotiation about the Saar question, of which I had 
not been informed previously.2 Herr von Lersner stated that these 
instructions had been dictated to him into his notebook by Herr von 
Papen on May 30. Following the discussion mentioned in Herr von 
Papen’s letter between Herr von Lersner and French Foreign Min- 
ister Barthou, the latter, in Geneva, has drawn inferences concerning 
our alleged willingness to return to the Disarmament Conference 
and the League of Nations, which prompted me to ask Herr von Lers- 
ner whether the statements attributed to him were correct. Herr von 
Lersner denied this. 


Yours, etc. FRrerHerr von NEvuratTH 


*RM 649: Document No. 498. 

? Document No. 498. 

*Lersner’s statements to the German officials in Geneva were recorded in 
Berlin in a memorandum of June 6 by Counselor Woermann who had been tem- 
porarily assigned to Geneva (3058/609990-91). 
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No. 500 


7894/E572763-72 
Circular of the Foreign Ministry 


IMMEDIATE BERLIN, June 12, 1934. 
e. o. IT SG 3423. 


Drafting Officer: Senior Counselor Voigt. 


The Council of the League of Nations on June 4 adopted the report 
of the Committee of Three, headed by the Italian Council member, 
Baron Aloisi, relating to the preparations for the plebiscite in the 
Saar Territory.” 

The most important item in the Council decision is the setting of 
the date of the plebiscite, in accordance with our wishes, for January 
13, 1935, the first Sunday following the expiration of the 15-year 
period of the provisional Saar regime. This eliminates the existing 
uncertainty concerning the date, which had created much resentment 
in the Saar, and which the propaganda of the opponents had tried 
to exploit in every way. Now the population can reckon with definite 
timings, the plebiscite machinery can be set in motion, the number of 
voters ascertained, and the Saar economy is no longer hampered from 
dealing with the problems of its future. 

In its decision, the Council emphasizes that, as provided in section 
34 of the annex to articles 45-50 of the Treaty of Versailles, it will do 
everything to assure a free, secret, and trustworthy vote. This is the 
main purpose of the so-called declarations of guarantee of Germany 
and France, the two countries directly concerned, on which agreement 
was reached after lengthy negotiations, and the text of which, laid 
down in an exchange of letters with the Chairman of the Committee 
of Three, you will find attached.* The guarantee above all means 
that the freedom and trustworthiness of the voting must not be inter- 
fered with by direct or indirect pressure and that persons entitled to 
vote shall suffer no persecution, reprisal, or discrimination on ac- 
count of their political conduct, if connected with the subject of the 
plebiscite. Conflicts shall either be dealt with by the Council of the 
League of Nations or brought before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in The Hague under the agreement of October 18, 
1907. Furthermore, the Superior Plebiscite Tribunal, until that time 
charged with other duties, shall be retained for a period of one year 
from the inauguration of the definitive regime, to pass on any com- 
plaints of qualified voters who might feel that they experienced treat- 


1Sent to all Embassies and Legations in Europe, the Embassies in Japan, 
Turkey, and the United States, the Legations in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Mex- 
ico, and China. 

2 See document No. 477, footnote 1. 

® Not printed (7894/EH572773-78) ; see document No. 477, footnote 1. 
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ment contrary to the pledged freedom of the voting. The retention 
of the Superior Plebiscite Tribunal represents a German concession 
that we naturally did not grant easily. However, the practical sig- 
nificance of the Superior Plebiscite Tribunal will hardly amount to 
much, and furthermore we succeeded in the negotiations in consider- 
ably scaling down the French demands which on this issue were espe- 
cially stiff; originally these were aimed at giving the Tribunal an even 
wider jurisdiction and having it retained for as much as 3 years in the 
Saar Territory itself, and thereafter in a place outside the Saar Ter- 
ritory, until the Council of the League of Nations had decided to 
abolish it. Finally, it should be noted that the declaration of guaran- 
tee applies to France, too, and from that point of view has special 
significance until the inauguration of the definitive regime, because 
until such time France will have three governmental administrative 
systems in the Saar Territory (mines, schools, customs), while Ger- 
many will have none. 

In its first decision the Council reserved the right of examining 
later in what manner under section 39 of the mentioned annex the 
guarantee, by its very nature restricted to the qualified voters, could 
at the proper time be extended to Saar inhabitants not entitled to 
vote. We did not issue a statement on this point. Without going 
into the legal question, I note that in the Council meeting of June 4 
various parties tried to interpret the text of the Council decision 
broadly. As the problem is not yet ripe for decision, however, 
we were able to refrain from taking a position on these attempts at 
interpretation. 

The Council also decided that a Plebiscite Commission shall be set 
up for the organization, management, and supervision of the plebiscite. 
It shall consist of three members and a specialist who may, when 
needed, substitute for a member. The Plebiscite Commission shall 
take office on July 1. Because of several refusals, especially from the 
Swiss, it was not possible to fill all the posts during the last session 
of the Council. The appointments are therefore to be made as soon 
as possible by the President of the Council in consultation with the 
Chairman of the Committee of Three. 

Next, the Council adopted the general Plebiscite Regulations + 
drawn up by a committee of experts, which will be promulgated in 
the Saar Territory soon after the Plebiscite Commission takes office. 
The Regulations, which consist of rules and a number of penal pro- 
visions, are modeled after the rules in effect at previous plebiscites. 


“These regulations as well as the provisions for a Plebiscite Tribunal were in 
the form of annexes to the report of the Committee of Three adopted by the 
League Council on June 4 (see document No. 477, footnote 1). For the text of 
these regulations and the provisions for the Tribunal, see League of Nations 
Official Journal, June 1934 (pt. 11), pp. 669-681. . 
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As they do not take the special conditions of the Saar Territory suffi- 
ciently into account on every point, they will probably be supple- 
mented later on some points. The Regulations in the first place estab- 
lish the principles for determining the category of qualified voters; 
in this respect the German views were taken into account through- 
out. It was expressly made clear, e. g., that the occupation troops 
present in the Saar Territory in the middle of 1919, including the 
military train, have no vote. Regulations also decide the question of 
the voting districts. This question had been left open in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; in section 34 of the annex referred to it was provided 
that a vote will take place “by communes or districts, ...” The 
Regulations now prescribe that the result of the vote shall be estab- 
lished in the Prussian portion of the Saar Territory by mayoralties 
and in the Bavarian portion by communes. 

For the period of the plebiscite itself a special judicial organization - 
is set up in the Saar Territory, consisting of a Superior Plebiscite 
Tribunal and eight District Tribunals, the latter being single judge 
courts. These courts, after the analogy of Electoral Courts, have 
in the first place jurisdiction over complaints against the list of voters 
or the validity of the voting, and furthermore over violations of the 
voting regulations, and finally over criminal offenses if connected with 
the plebiscite. . 

The decision of the Council deals in a special section with measures 
for the maintenance of public order. The majority of the Govern- 
ing Commission of the Saar Territory, especially its Chairman, Knox, 
had taken the position that peace and order could be maintained only 
with the help of a foreign plebiscite police force. The Council did 
not grant this request, but took the attitude that the personnel for any 
police reinforcement that might prove necessary should so far as pos- 
sible be recruited from the Saar Territory itself. If the Governing 
Commission should consider necessary the recruitment of foreign 
forces, it would have to get in touch with the Council on that matter 
through the medium of the Committee of Three, whereupon it would 
obtain the support of the Council in its efforts to recruit such foreign 
police forces. 

Lastly, the Council decision contains a provisional arrangement 
about the costs. Since the Treaty of Versailles does not stipulate who 
shall bear the costs of the Saar plebiscite, the Council deferred action 
on the ultimate liability for such costs and confined itself to the prac- 
tical solution that the two countries most concerned, Germany and 
France, shall each advance 5 million French francs in several install- 
ments, and the Governing Commission of the Saar Territory shall ad- 
vance 1 million francs; if these amounts should not suffice, Germany 
and France would be called on to advance further sums. 
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Although not all the points of the Council decision of June 4 were 
settled in accordance with our wishes, and although we made various 
concessions for the sake of reaching an agreement, the settlement on 
the whole can nonetheless be regarded as a practical solution that is 
animated by a sincere desire that a plebiscite in the Saar Territory be 
organized which will take place in an orderly fashion and will be in- 
contestable in every respect. There being no doubt as to how the Saar 
population will vote, it is also in the German interest that this aim 
shall be achieved. The Italian delegates, in particular, Baron Aloisi 
and his associate, Minister Biancheri, have made a real contribution 
toward bringing about the agreement; the active cooperation of the 
two other members of the Committee of Three, the Argentine Am- 
bassador in Rome, Cantilo, and the Spanish Minister in Bern, Lopéz 
Olivan, also deserves recognition. 


By order: 
KOorxke 
No. 501 
4620/H200868-69 
Minister Rieth to State Secretary Bilow 
CONFIDENTIAL Vienna, June 12, 1934. 


Dear Herr von BtLow: You will already have gathered from my 
conversation with Herr Dollfuss, of which you were informed in 
today’s telegram No. 43,1 that developments in Austria are rapidly 
assuming threatening forms, which might soon perhaps bring about 
an extremely serious situation. 

Herr Dollfuss has thus far not proved his assertions that the out- 
rages were organized by certain offices in Germany. Without my 
having definite proof of this, there nevertheless appear to me, inso- 
far as I have thus far been able to form an opinion at all, to be certain 
indications that these assertions are not totally manufactured out of 
whole cloth. If this should actually be the case, and if such outrages 
were continued on a still larger scale, as is anticipated here, evidence 
of this which exists at present might still increase. I did not wish to 
neglect calling your attention to this, since this development seems to 
me to be dangerous. 

If you should wish me to come to Berlin for a short stay to report 
orally on the whole situation here, I would appreciate it if you would 
let me know in a suitable manner. If you consider it desirable that 
such a trip should be taken even before the forthcoming meeting of 


* According to this report Dollfuss had stated that the recent wave of National 
Socialist terroristic acts in Austria was centrally directed by Germany and that 
his Government was determined to “employ even the most draconic measures” 
to prevent terroristic acts (6112/H453437-40). 
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which you know, I could set out at once. Whether there would still 
be time for a trip I am unable to judge, because the exact date of the 
meeting has thus far not been clearly evident to me from the press 
reports.’ 

Yours, ete. K. Riere 


* Cf. document No. 449, footnote 2. - 


No. 502 
6695/H099991-92 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 155 of June 12 Lonpon, June 18, 1934—1: 50 a. m. 
Received June 13—4: 00 a. m. 
IV Ru. 2833. 


With reference to your telegrams Nos. 155+ and 157,2 and with ref- 
erence to today’s telephone conversation with Herr Gaus. 

Today I discussed thoroughly with Simon the contents of the above- 
mentioned telegrams as directed, emphasizing their confidential nature. 
The Minister had no information through the Russian Chargé d’Af- 
faires. According to his statements, his information on Eastern 
pact plans is based principally on communications of the Turkish 
Foreign Minister in Geneva. The French Ambassador, who had a 
conversation with him today, said nothing about the events in ques- 
tion. The Minister was naturally very much surprised at the 
idea of a guaranteeing of Locarno by the Soviet Union. Simon de- 
clared himself unable to make an authoritative statement on the 
English attitude toward the entire proposal before giving it careful 
study. He mentioned quite generally that he usually summarized 
the English attitude toward any pact plans by saying that England 
approved and welcomed all agreements that were calculated to im- 
prove international relations. Naturally, he continued, entry into an 
Eastern guarantee and security system with the obligation to render 
mutual assistance, was out of the question for England. He referred 
to the statement made yesterday in Geneva by the British delegate, 


*Document No. 486. 

? Document No. 491. 

3 No memorandum of this telephone conversation has been found in the German 
Foreign Ministry files. 

Cf. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 450, in which Sir John 
Simon informed the British Ambassador in Germany of his conversation with 
Hoesch. Simon’s communication contained the following passage: “Herr von 
Hoesch said that he had been so surprised by the French suggestion that Russia 
should guarantee the Locarno Treaty, that he had telephoned to Berlin to make 
sure that this was really correctly reported as a feature of the conversation. 
It was confirmed, however, that this was M. Barthou’s suggestion to M. Litvinov.” 
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Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, in the name of the British Government, to the 
effect that the participation of England in the work of the Geneva 
security commission must not be construed to mean that England 
was ready to undertake further security commitments over and above 
her existing obligation. 

Simon showed understanding for our standpoint with regard to 
Poncet’s communications. He expressed his thanks for the informa- 
tion and warmly assented to our wish for the further maintenance of 
the German-English tie in the matter in question. He reserved any 
further statement until after he had studied the situation. 

Horscu 


No. 503 


8220/H584043 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 


Telegram 


No. 157 of June 12 Lonpon, June 13, 1934—1: 50 a. m. 
Received June 13—4: 00 a. m. 
II Abr. 1630. 


Sir Simon in today’s conversation + referred again to the willing- 
ness we had expressed to conclude a nonaggression pact with Belgium.? 
He said that quite possibly something useful might yet come of it 
and he therefore regarded the statement of our willingness as a 
praiseworthy decision on the part of the Reich Government. Belgium 
was indeed greatly worried and it would surely have a favorable 
general effect if Belgium could in some way be given reassurance. 

HorscyH 


* Cf. British Documents, 2nd ser., vol. v1, document No. 450. 
* See document No. 467. 


No. 504 


2860/562682-84 


4 
Memorandum by the Foreign Minister 


Bern, June 18, 1934. 
RM 650. 


M. Litvinov had the Embassy here arrange his visit to the Foreign 
Minister this morning.? He came alone and began at once to speak 


*The document here printed is headed “St[ate] S[ecretary]” in Neurath’s 
handwriting and bears marginal notations in pencil by Biilow. These notations, 
which are footnoted below, are in the form of alterations and amplifications; 
they were not, however, incorporated in the texts of the memorandum which were 
circulated to Departments II (8208/E583132-33) and IV (6695/H099997-98) . 

* Litvinov was on his way back to Moscow from Geneva. 
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about the Barthou-Litvinov pact proposal. The idea for it had 
sprung from the feeling of insecurity in Russia,’ which was making 
itself felt not only in the East but particularly toward the European 
side. The reasons for it lay in the speeches and books of leading people 
in the party, who had clearly revealed an aggressive tendency toward 
Russia. When I asked, in turn, whether he had not himself before the 
taking over of the Government often made speeches, of which he now 
no longer wished to be reminded, he madenoreply. I explained to him 
_ once more that in the responsible statements of the leaders of the pres- 
ent Government there were no aggressive tendencies toward Russia. 
The book Mein Kampf had, as we know, been written when its author 
was still engaged in the struggle for power. The reason for the Rus- 
sian fears probably lay, after all, in the ideological difference between 
the Communist and the National Socialist world of ideas. Litvinov 
denied that any apprehensions or antipathies of this kind ¢ were at the 
bottom of the pact which, moreover, was not to be directed against 
Germany in any way, but was simply an attempt to create the greatest 
possible security ®in Europe. He also spoke in this connection of his 
old * plan for a Baltic pact,’ and stated that he had wished by that 
means to find out whether our assurances in regard to the independence 
of the Baltic States were honestly meant or not. He had been forced 
to conclude from our rejection that aggressive tendencies were, indeed, 
present. 

I thereupon replied very plainly that there was no point at all in 
speaking with him if, despite my various assurances in regard to the 
independence of the Baltic States, he still entertained doubts. I men- 
tioned, moreover, that there were reports that the new pact was not 
his own idea, but had been suggested to him on the part of the French. 
Litvinov did not expressly deny this; he tried to get around it by say- 

ing that this proposal had been discussed at Geneva. I justified our 
adverse stand on the new proposal, with the familiar reasons. He 
hardly knew what to say in reply. He asked me only whether this 
opposition was also shared by the German Government. To this I re- 
plied that it was substantially the view of the German Government,’ 
which remained ready to conclude bilateral nonaggression agreements, 
but had to refuse to be drawn into a pact system.° 


8 Marginal note by Biilow: “Interjection by Neurath: In the Hast? Litvinov: 
No, in Europe.” f : 

“Marginal note by Biilow at this point, apparently intended as an alternative 
to the words “were at the bottom of the pact”: “were the cause of Russian con- 
2ern”. 

5 Insertion by Biilow at this point: “for all”. 

° Marginal note by Biilow: “earlier”. 

7 See document No. 362. . : : 

® Suggested insertion by Biilow at this point: “which would carefully examine 
the pact and”. ‘ : i é : 

® Suggested alternative by Biilow: “alliance system . The version circulated to 
Departments II and IV (see footnote 1) reads “pact alliance’. 
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Litvinov, in general, gave the impression of being less self-assured 
than usual. He was already informed about the recall of Ambassador 
Nadolny. He said that the latter had been very active and had made 
every possible proposal for the improvement of our mutual relations. 
I told him that the prospective Ambassador, Count Schulenburg, was 
an old friend of mine, who would surely do useful work in Moscow. 

At various points in the conversation, Litvinov kept reiterating that 
the idea that he took a hostile attitude toward Germany for ideological 
reasons was entirely erroneous, and that he saw no reason why the re- 
lations between our two countries should need to undergo a further 
deterioration. I replied that I was glad to take note of this and like- 
wise cherished the hope that relations would continue to develop in 
peace and mutual confidence.*° 

v. N[zurats | 


* The copy of the document here printed which was circulated to Department 
II (see footnote 1) bears the following marginal notes: ; 

“To Herr v. Ribbentrop for information, with the request for return. I will 
_also explain the matter to you orally. F[rohwein], June 14.” This is initialed 
by Ribbentrop. 

“Minute: Herr Ministerialdirektor Meyer will send a copy with explanations to 
Moscow by private letter. I have informed General Schénheinz orally in a gen- 
eral way, without mentioning the little discrepancy (promise of further con- 
sideration). There will be no further distribution of the memorandum. 
F [rohwein].” : 

No such letter from Meyer to Moscow has been found. See also document 
No. 505. 


No. 505 


6695 /H099994-95 
Circular of the State Secretary? 


Bern, June 13, 1934. 
e. 0. LV Ru. 2845. 


While passing through [Berlin], Litvinov called on the Foreign 
Minister this morning? and began a discussion on the Eastern pact, 
without handing over a worked-out plan or even going into details. 
He did not deny having discussed the pact idea with the French, but 
stressed that it would not be aimed against Germany and was in- 
tended merely to create greater security in Europe. The Reich Min- 
ister stated that we would carefully examine the pact idea, but that he 
could state even now that the Reich Government would not agree to 
an alliance system with mutual assistance and guarantees. We were 


* This circular was sent at 8:30 p. m. as telegrams Nos. 291 to Paris, 162 to 
London, 110 to Moscow, and 42 to Brussels, and as a cipher letter to the remaining 
Missions in Europe (except Lisbon and Oslo), to the Embassies in Ankara and 
Washington, and to the Consulate at Geneva on June 14 and 15. 

See document No. 504. 
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maintaining our offer of bilateral nonaggression treaties. The con- 
versation progressed in a thoroughly unruffled atmosphere; it is note- 
worthy that Litvinov stated that he had no philosophic prejudgments 
against Germany and German policy, and stressed that he wished to. 
bring about an improvement of mutual relations.’ 


BtLow 


*On June 15 a further telegram, No. 111 ( 6695/H100018-19), was sent to Mos- 
cow regarding this subject. It read as follows: 


“Russian circles here appear to be spreading the version that the Foreign 
Minister, in his conversation with Litvinov, rejected absolutely the Russo-French, 
pact proposal. This, as you will have seen from telegram No. 110 [see footnote 
1], is not correct. The Foreign Minister promised a careful examination of the 
pact idea; this means that our attitude depends on the final form of the pact 
proposal which up to the present we only know in part from the verbal outline. 
given by the French Ambassador. If the Foreign Minister pointed out right at 
the start that the Reich Government would not agree to an alliance system, to. 
the obligation of mutual assistance and to guarantees, this did not prejudice the 
other possibilities contained in the pact proposal, especially consultation and non- 
aggression pact. As is apparent from instruction II Abr. 1565 we have a great 
interest in ensuring that the debate is not brusquely terminated. 

“T request therefore that, at a suitable opportunity, you counter any claims of 
the above-mentioned kind by stressing that according to your information there 
could be no question of a purely negative attitude of the Reich Government. We 
were favorably disposed towards various parts of the proposal. The Foreign. 
Minister had merely expressed doubts in principle of the idea of a definite al- 
liance system with the obligation of mutual assistance. A recasting of the parts 
of the pact originally communicated to us does not appear to us at all impossible. 
There could be no question of a final rejection of the whole pact proposal, if only 
because no definite proposal had yet been madetous. Biilow.” 

In telegram No. 118 of June 22 to Moscow (6695/H100059), Meyer stated that 
the Russians should not be pressed to define their proposal “because, as I note 
for your confidential information, we have no interest in having a formulated 
project submitted to us.” 


No. 506 


7467/H181218-20 
The State Secretary to the Embassy in France 


Telegram 


No. 292 Beruin, June 13, 1934—9: 45 p. m. 
zu II Abr. 1614.* 

With reference to your telegram No. 796." 

Tt will be advisable to leave the direction of the convention, es- 
pecially the choice of the topics of conversation, as much as possible 
to Barthou. We must avoid the impression that, following the ne- 
gotiations in Geneva, we might have in mind taking the initiative to- 
ward the French Government. Therefore, it perhaps would be a 
good idea to emphasize that you came without particular instructions. 

I request you to govern your conversation by the following con- 


siderations: 


0) instructions; 
1In telegram No. 796 of June 11, II Abr. 1614, Koster asked for ins 
respecting a conversation scheduled with Barthou (7467/H181217). 
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The disarmament negotiations at Geneva have, in our view, con- 
tributed nothing to the solution of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of an agreement in the disarmament question. It has been once 
more demonstrated at Geneva that real progress cannot be made with- 
out settling the question of equality of rights, which cannot be 
achieved by negotiations at a conference. The resumption of dis- 
cussions at Geneva, which France so very strongly promoted, has led 
as we anticipated to a hardening of the situation; M. Barthou himself 
with his outbursts against Germany has done anything but prepare 
the ground for an understanding. 

In case Barthou should guide the conversation more deeply into the 
disarmament question, I request you to make clear that a return to the 
conference can be considered by us only if the realization of equality 
of rights is so far secured—in the sense of the, essentially identical, 
standpoints of the German, English, and Italian Governments—that 
the text of a convention can be completed without further crises and 
delays. We are of course willing, now as before, to negotiate about 
it. In doing so, we cannot yield anything further from our demands 
for the adjustment of our armament position to that of other coun- 
tries, since in the course of the direct talks of the last months, from 
which we had hoped for an understanding, we had already reached 
the limit of our concessions. Barthou will presumably say that prog- 
ress in the question of disarmament was dependent upon progress in 
the question of security, and thereby come to speak of the Eastern 
pact idea. In this connection I refer to cipher letter II Abr. 1565 II ? 
and to today’s telegram concerning the visit of Litvinov. 

In the question of the League of Nations our position remains un- 
changed, as is evident from our statement of April 16 (French Blue 
Book, No. 23). All rumors that we are already carrying on talks 
regarding our return to the League of Nations are without founda- 
tion. 

In case the Saar question is mentioned by Barthou, you can express 
satisfaction about the agreement which has been achieved; ®* in this 
connection, however, I request you to remark that the agreement does 
not derive from a concession by France, but is due in first line to con- 
cessions made by us. 

In case your conversation with Barthou should take place before 
you have received a communication about the outcome of the meeting 
of the Reich Chancellor with Mussolini, I request that you do not get 
involved in a discussion of these talks. 


BtLow 


* Not printed (6695/H099961). This transmi issi 
ogee omer) / ) s transmitted to other Missions the text of 
® See document No. 505. 
* See document No. 402 and footnote 5. 
° See documents Nos. 477 and 500. 
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Appendix I 
ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 
APRIL 19341 


THE ReEIcH ForEIGN MINISTER 
Freiherr von Neurath 


Office: Counselor von Kotze 


THE State SECRETARY OF THE FOREIGN MINISTRY 


Dr. von Biilow 
Office: Secretary of Legation Dr. Kordt 


Protocot DEPARTMENT 
Diplomatic Corps in Berlin, foreign consuls in the German Reich, audiences with 
the Reich President, ceremonial. 


Chief of Protocol: Senior Counselor Minister Count von Bassewitz 
Secretary of Legation Dr. Mumm von Schwarzenstein 
(Herbert) 


EconoMic DEPARTMENT (W) 


Economic negotiations ; economic and reparations policy 


Director of Department: Ministerialdirektor Dr. Ritter 
Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Ulrich 
Senior Counselor Dr. Vallette 


INTERNAL GERMAN AFFAIRS 


Senior Counselor von Biilow-Schwante 
Counselor of Legation Dr. Réhrecke 


iThis organization plan has been translated from a circular which lists the 
senior officials only (M89/M003125-28). For a more detailed presentation of the 
internal structure of the Foreign Ministry, see Appendix I of volume 1 of this 


‘series. 

The titles or grades of the officials have been translated when such grades or 
titles have standardized translations in this volume. Otherwise the initials or 
German terms indicating rank or title are explained in the Glossary. 
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CoMMISSAR FOR INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS IN MATTERS OF NAVIGATION AND 
DELEGATE ON THE RIVER COMMISSIONS 


Minister and G.L.R. Dr. Seeliger 


DEPARTMENT I 


Personnel matters of the officials and employees, of consular agents, and of 
experts; general matters of management, of payments, and of accounts. 


Director: 
Deputy Director: 
Chief of budget, finance, and accounts: 


Personnel matters of the higher officials: 


Personnel matters of the medium grade offi- 
cials and of employees: 

Payments, travel, and removals of the offi- 
cials and employees: 

Administration of funds for official require- 
ments, etc., administration of buildings 
owned by the Reich Government, etc., pro- 
curement and furnishings, etc., courier mat- 
ters and accounting matters: 

Budget, accounts, and auditing: 


Political archives: 


Ministerialdirektor Dr. Freiherr von Griinau 
Senior Counselor Dr. Walter Poensgen 
Senior Counselor Dr. Bode 


Counselor of Legation von 
Wiilisch 

Counselor Prince Waldeck und 
Pyrmont 

Counselor Schmidt-Rolke 


Counselor Busch 


Senior Counselor Dr. Hempel 
Counselor Dr. von Pannwitz 


Senior Counselor Kammler 

Counselor Dr. Richter 

Senior Counselor Dr. Stieve 
(see also Department VI) 

Chief Librarian Dr. Holleck- 


Library: 
Weithmann 
DEPARTMENT II 
Western, Southern, and Southeastern Europe 
Director: Ministerialdirektor Dr. Képke 
Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Dr. von Renthe-Fink 


Western Europe (France, Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, Switzerland) : 

Saar Territory, etc.: 

Southeastern Europe (Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Greece, Italy) : 

Vatican: 


Spain, Portugal: 


War guilt questions: 

Disarmament, military policy, and aerial 
navigation questions: 

League of Nations: 


Counselor von Rintelen 


Senior Counselor Dr. Voigt 
Counselor of Legation Dr. 
Heinburg 


Senior Counselor Dr. Mens- 
hausen 

Senior Counselor von Kamp- 
hoevener (acting) 

Senior Counselor Mundt 

Senior Counselor Dr. Froh- 
wein 

Senior Counselor von Kamp- 
hoevener 


———— 
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DEPARTMENT III 
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Great Britain, America, the Orient, navigation matters, colonial affairs 


Ministerialdirektor Dr. Dieckhoft 
Senior Counselor Dr. Priifer 


Director: 
Deputy Director: 


Great Britain and overseas territories: 


North America: 


Central and South America: 


(Pending dissolution) Property sequestrated 


in the United States of America and Amer- 
ican damage claims: 

The Orient (Turkey, Egypt, Sudan, Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, Iraq, Abyssinia, Persia, In- 
dia, Afghanistan) : 

Colonial Affairs: 


DEPARTMENT IV 
Hastern Europe, Scandinavia, 


Director: Ministerialdirektor Richard Meyer 
Deputy Director for East Europe and Scandinavia: 


Soviet Union: 
Poland and Danzig: 


Seandinavia and Finland, the Baltic States, 
revalorization and liquidation matters: 
Deputy Director for East Asia: 


China: 
Japan: 
Siam, etc. : 
DEPARTMENT V 
Legal Department 
Director: Ministerialdirektor Dr. Gaus 
Deputy Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Barandon 


‘International law, court of arbitration mat- 


ters, the Versailles Treaty, laws and cus- 


toms of war, etc. : 
Commercial treaties and treaties regarding 
the right of domicile. etc. : 


Counselor Dr. Baron von Ples- 
sen 

Senior Counselor Dr. Fuehr 

Senior Counselor Dr. David- 
sen 

Counselor of Legation Dr.. 
Erwin Poensgen 

Senior Counselor Dr. Albrecht 
(see also Department V) 


Counselor Pilger 


Ministerialdirigent G. R. R. 
Briickner 
Senior Counselor Gunzert 


East Asia 


Senior Counselor Hey 


Counselor von Tippelskirch 

Counselor von Lieres und 
Wilkau 

Senior Counselor Dr. von 
Schack 

Counselor of Embassy Dr. von: 
Erdmannsdorff 

Counselor of Legation Dr. 
Kiihlborn 

Secretary of Legation Dr. 
Count Strachwitz 

Counselor of Legation Hans 
Meyer 


Senior Counselor Dr. Woer- 
mann 


Senior Counselor Dr. Kraske 
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State and constitutional law, questions of W. L. R. Dr. Siedler 
citizenship, penal law: 


Tax law, social insurance, administrative Senior Counselor Dehl 
law, ete.: 

International police law, passport matters, Counselor Gustav Rédiger 
refugee matters, protection of minors, war ‘ 
graves, etc.: 


Civil law: Senior Counselor Dr. Albrecht 
DEPARTMENT VI 
Cultural Policy Department 


Director: Senior Counselor Dr. Stieve 


German national groups abroad, minority Senior Counselor Dr. Conrad 
questions, Evangelical church and mission Roediger 
affairs: 

General cultural policy, scientific relation- Counselor Dr. Oster 


ships abroad, university affairs, Catholic 
church and mission affairs, etc.: 
‘German school matters abroad, relations with Senior Counselor Dr. Béhme 
the League of Nations in pedagogical mat- 
ters, youth movement: 
Hmigration matters: Counselor Dr. Freudenberg 


DEPARTMENT P (PRESS) 


Director: Senior Counselor Aschmann 


Appendix II 
LIST OF GERMAN FILES USED 


The following table identifies the German file from which each document has 
been derived. The documents of the Foreign Ministry were bound into volumes 
by the Germans. As documents in these volumes have been microfilmed, each 
film of a file has been identified by a film serial number, while each page of 
the documents has been identified by a frame number stamped on the original 
at the time of filming. The documents published in this collection are identified 
by the film serial number and frame numbers in the upper left-hand corner 
of each document. By reference to the following table of film serial numbers 
the location in the German Foreign Ministry or other Archives of the copy of 
the document used in this publication may be determined. In some few cases 
separate files, usually on closely related topics, have been filmed consecutively 
under a single serial number; these are marked by an asterisk (*). A number 
of serials are given as supplementary to earlier ones; these are cases where 
re-examination of the file indicated that additional filming might be useful to 
scholars, or where in the process of editing for publication the editors wished to 
provide a film record of documents of lesser importance to which references 


appeared in the documents selected. 


Film Seriat 
Numbers Title of File 

1549 Reich Chancellery: Austria. 

1904 German Embassy in the Soviet Union (1933-1934). 

2329 Referat Deutschland: Reich Government and Ministries (1933- 
1941). 

2368 Reich Foreign Minister: England, South Africa.* 

2406 Reich Foreign Minister: France. 

2784 Reich Foreign Minister: Italy. 

2860 Reich Foreign Minister: Russia. 

2945 Reich Foreign Minister: Poland. 

2980 Reich Foreign Minister: Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Albania, Turkey.* 

3015 Reich Foreign Minister: Netherlands, Luxembourg, Hupen-Mal- 
médy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Memel, Danzig.* 

3058 Reich Foreign Minister: Occupation of the Rhineland, Saar 
Territory.* 

3086 Reich Foreign Minister: Austria, Czechoslovakia.* 

3087 Reich Foreign Minister: United States, Latin America (1920- 
1935) .* 

3088 Reich Foreign Minister: Japan, China, Siam, 
Persia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Colonies.* 

3117 German Embassy in Italy: Hitler-Mussolini meeting, June 1934. 

8147 Reich Foreign Minister: League of Nations (1920-1935). 
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Afghanistan, 
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Film Serial 
Numbers 


3154 
3242 


3598 
3650 


4620 


5138 
5269 


5552 
5642 
5643 
5649 


5654 
5708 


5737 
5740 
5T47 
5752 
5753 


5865 
5881 


‘6001 
‘6025 


6036 
‘6064 


6065 
6074 
6079 
6111 
‘6112 


6113 
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Title of File 

Reich Foreign Minister: Security Committee of the League and 
Disarmament. 

Reich Foreign Minister: Cabinet Protocols, Finance, Relations 
with Foreign Countries, ete. (1920-1935). 

Reich Chancellery : Cabinet Protocols (1932-1938). 

Reich Chancellery: Conferences of Lausanne, Geneva, and 
London.* 

State Secretary: Correspondence with Officials of the Foreign 
Service (1930-1936). 

Direktoren: K6pke Papers. 

German Embassy in Italy (secret): Austria, Vatican, German- 
Austrian Customs Union. 

Direktoren: Meyer Papers: Upper Silesia, Miscellaneous Papers, 
Poland, Danzig. 

Direktoren: Ritter Papers: Italy (1932-1936). 

Direktoren: Ritter Papers: Poland (1930-1936), 

Economic Policy Department: Clodius Papers: United States of 
America. 

Direktoren: Ritter Papers: Yugoslavia (1928-1934). 

Department II Pol.: France; Efforts to bring about a German- 
French Understanding (1925-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
Italy (1932-1936). 

Department III Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
England (1932-1936). 

Department III Pol.: Political Relations with the United States 
(1932-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
Poland (1932-1936). 

Department II Pol.: The Italian-Austrian-Hungarian Conversa- 
tions in Rome in March 1934. 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Bulgaria. 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and France 
(1921-1936). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Italy 
(1920-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
Russia (1932-1986). 

Geheimakten: Italy; Visits of Leading Statesmen (1931-1934). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Yugo- 
slavia (1921-1933). 

Geheimakten: Disturbance of German-Yugoslav Relations by 
Croatian Emigrés. 

Geheimakten: Austria; Financial Affairs and Banking (1925- 
1934). 

Geheimakten: Austria; Internal Politics (1927-1986). 

Geheimakten: Austria; National Socialism. 

Geheimakten: Austria; National Socialism—Terror Acts (1934— 
1936). 

Geheimakten: Intervention of England, France, and Italy in favor 
of Austria (1933-1934). 


Film Serial 
Numbers 


6114 


6115 


7125 


7807 
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Title of File 

Geheimakten: Austria; National Socialism—Negotiations for an 
agreement (1933-1936). 

Geheimakten: National Socialism; the Austrian Legion (1933- 
1935). 

Geheimakten: Austria; National Socialism—HEconomic Measures 
(1933-1936). 4 

Geheimakten: Czechoslovakia; The Nationality Question (1932- 
1936). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Hungary 
(1920-1934). ; 

Geheimakten: The Vatican; The Berlin Diocese, 1933. 

Geheimakten: Agreement with Poland on the Renunciation of the 
Use of Force in the Settlement of Disputes (1933-1935). 

Geheimakten: Upper Silesia; The Mining Industry (1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: The Russo-Polish Baltic Guarantee Pact (1934). 

Geheimakten: Lithuania; General Foreign Policy (1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Russia 
(1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Germany and Russia 
and the Guarantee of the Independence of the Baltic States 
(1934). 

Geheimakten: Alliance of the Baltic States (1934). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Russia and France 
(1933-1936) . 

Geheimakten: Security Pact (1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: China; Barter Transactions and Economic Agree- 
ments—The Klein Project (1934-1936). 

Geheimakten: East Asia; General (1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: The Question of the Recognition of Manchuria 
(1933-1936). 

Geheimakten: East Asia ; The Heye Case. 

Geheimakten: Franco-Russian Relations; Franco-Russian East- 
ern Pact Proposal (1934-1936). 

Geheimakten: Political Relations between Italy and Russia 
(1932-1936). 

Geheimakten: Russia (Handakten). 

Economic Department: Foreign Exchange; Germany and England. 

Reich Chancellery : Foreign Credits and Loans. 

Department II F Abr.: General Disarmament Conference. 

Department II F Abr.: Papers regarding the Commissioner for 
Disarmament Questions, Herr von Ribbentrop. 

Department II F Abr.: Mussolini’s Proposals and Negotiations 
after the Withdrawal of Germany from the Disarmament Con- 
ference (1933-1936). 

Department II F Abr.: Negotiations on Hxpenditure during the 
Disarmament Conference. 

Department II Pol.: The Netherlands; National Socialism (1920- 
1936). 

Department II Pol.: France; Political Journeys of Foreign States- 
men and Other Important Personages—Foreign Minister 


Barthou. 
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Film Serial 
Numbers 


7811 
7876 
7892 
7894. 
7956 
7960 
7993 
8027 


8038 


8048 
8050 


8054 
8115 


8125 
8208 
8220 
8301 
8539 
8549 
8554 


8580 
8592 


8596 
8597 


8645 
8656 
8659 
8668 
8681 
8691 


8723 
8772 
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Title of File 

Department II Pol.: France; Ministries. 
Geheimakten: National Defense (1934-1936). 
Department II BG: Political Affairs of the Saar Territory. 
Department II BG: Plebiscite in the Saar Territory. 
Department II BG: Reich Plenipotentiary for the Saar. 
Department II BG: Saar Territory ; Church Affairs. 
Department II F Abr.: The Armament Industry (1934-1935). 
Nachlisse: Renthe-Fink Papers: Instructions regarding the 

Meeting of Hitler and Mussolini in Venice in April 1934. 


German Embassy in Italy (secret) : South Tirol, German-Italian. 


Relations, Italy, Austria and Hungary, Situation in Upper 
Italy 1932, Letters of Ambassador von Hassell.* 

Department II Pol.: Political Relations between Italy and Austria 
(1930-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Political Relations between Italy and Hun- 
gary (1929-1936). 

German Embassy in Italy: German-Italian Relations (1932-1935). 

Department II Pol.: Conclusion of Concordats with Germany and 
the German Linder except Prussia (1929-1936). 

German Embassy at the Holy See: Concordat with the German 
Reich (1933-1935). 

Department II F Abr.: The Eastern Pact (1934-1935). 

Department II F Abr.: German Non-Aggression Pact. 

Supplementary to 6693. 

Press Department: Prohibition of Swiss Newspapers and 
Publications. 

Department II Pol.: General Foreign Policy of Switzerland ; 
Neutrality (1920-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
Switzerland (1929-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: China; Military Affairs (1932-1935). 

Reich Foreign Minister: The Diplomatic Corps in Berlin (1933— 
1934). 

Economie Policy Department: Eisenlohr Papers: America. 

Economic Department: Foreign Exchange; Germany and the 
United States. 

Department II Pol.: Austria; Internal Politics, Parliament, Par- 
ties (1933-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Austria; Personalities of Former Ruling 
Families (1931-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Austria; Defense Measures against National 
Socialism (1926-1934). 

Department II Pol.: Austria; National Socialism—Border Inci- 
dents (1933-1934). 

German HEmbassy in France: Papers of Ambassador Koster: 
Disarmament. 

Department II, League of Nations: Covenant of the League of 
Nations; Critique and Proposals for Reform (1933-1934). 

German Embassy in Italy (secret) : The Saar Territory (1934). 


Cultural Policy Department: The Volksdeutsch Council (1933— 
1934). 


—— 


Film Serial 
Numbers 


8773 
8811 


8825 
8826 


9119 
9151 


9176 
9210 
9252 


9292 
9296 


9325 
9356 
9375 
9387 


9447 
9452 


9493 
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Title of File 


Cultural Policy Department: Interministerial Committee for 
Volksdeutsch Questions and the Minority Problem (1983). 

Geheimakten: Franco-Polish Relations (1932-1935). 

Direktoren: Meyer Papers: Danzig; Political (1932-1935). 

Direktoren: Meyer Papers: Danzig; Finance and Currency. 

ee ee State Treaties ; Poland—Political Treaty of 

Department IV Pol.: Japan; General Foreign Policy (1929-1936). 

Department II F Abr.: Disarmament; German Material. 

Economie Department: Foreign Exchange; Germany and J apan. 

Department II Pol.: Czechoslovakia; Political Relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia (1931-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: Political Relations between Lithuania and 
Memel (1934-1935). 

Department IV Pol.: East Asia; Nationalities, Foreign Commu- 
nities, Minorities. 

Department IV Pol.: Manchuria; General (1933-1936). 

Supplementary to 8668. 

Referat Deutschland: Public Information regarding the Political 
Development in Germany (1933). 

Department II F Luft: East Asia; Aerial Traffic. 

Department IV Pol.: Latvia; Political Relations with Germany 
(1931-1936). 

Economic Department: Currency and Foreign Exchange Policy. 

Department IV W: Raw Materials and Products; Weapons for 
China (1921-1936). 

Economic Department: Loans and Securities. 

Department II Pol.: Czechoslovakia; National Socialism, Fas- 
cism, and Similar Movements. 

Department IV W: Poland; Economic Relations between 
Germany and Poland (1922-1924, 1934-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: Political Relations between Poland and 
Russia (1931-1936). 

Economic Department: The German Transfer Moratorium of 
June 14, 1934. 

Direktoren: Meyer Papers: Russia. 

Reich Foreign Minister: Memoranda by the State Secretary 
(1934-1935). 

Direktoren: Meyer Papers: Private Correspondence with Am- 
bassadors von Dirksen and von Schulenburg (1932-1935). 

Department II Pol.: Yugoslavia; Political Relations between 
Germany and Yugoslavia (1933-1936). 

Department IV W: German-Russian Economic and Customs 
Tariff Negotiations (1922-1935). 

Department IV W: Commercial Relations between Germany and 
Russia (1922-1936). 

Department IV Pol.: Russia ; Journalists (1920-1933). 

Department IV Pol.: Russia; German Diplomatic and Consular 
Representation in Russia (1931-1936). 

Geheimakten: The Military Attaché in Moscow (also Kaunas), 


1934, 
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Numbers 


9542 


9556 
9564 


9572 


9586 


9604 
9606 


9614 
9616 
9762 


9781 
9783 


9937 
9992 
K1052 


L432 
L433 
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Title of File 

German Legation in Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovak Internal Poli- 
tics and Parties; National Socialism (1933-1934). 

Geheimakten: Czechoslovakia; National Socialism (1933-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Political Relations between Germany and 
Hungary (1931-1936). 

Department II Pol.: Hungary; The Nationality Question—Alien 
Peoples (1930-1936). 

Geheimakten: Czechoslovakian Credits; Extension of Credit for 
the Advancement of the German Community in Czechoslovakia 


(1933-1936) . 

Department II Pol.: The Balkans; International Problems (1933- 
1936). 

Reich Chancellery: Spain, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Turkey 
(1933-1941). 


Reich Chancellery: Hungary (1933-1935). 

Reich Chancellery: Foreign Credits and Loans (1934). 

Department IV Pol.: Lithuania; Political Relations with Ger- 
many (1933-1936). 

Supplementary to 8772. 

Cultural Policy Department: The German Community in Rumania 
(1982-1935). 

Reichswehr Ministry Archives: Foreign Policy (1934-1935). 

Department II F (secret) : Reich Defense Council (1932-1935). 

Department III Pol.: United States; Political and Cultural Propa- 
ganda (1933-1936). 

Cultural Policy Department: Evangelical Church Affairs. 

Reich Chancellery: North America. 


Appendix III 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL PERSONS? 


ADELMANN, Raban, Count, German Consul General at Katowice, 1931-1934; 
Minister in Belgium, April 17, 1934. 

AwsekTI, Albrecht, Count, leader of the Heimwehr in Lower Austria. 

ALEXANDER I, King of Yugoslavia. 

ALorsi, Pompeo, Baron, Chief of Cabinet, Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
representative, Council of the League of Nations; Chairman of League of 
Nations Committee of Three for the Saar plebiscite. 

ARAKI, Sadao, General, Japanese Minister of War, 1931—January 1934. 

Aras, Tevfik Riistii, Turkish Foreign Minister. 

Backe, Herbert, State Secretary in the Reich Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

Batpwin, Stanley, British Conservative M. P., Lord President of the Council. 

Batuepz1¢, Zivojin, Yugoslav Minister in Germany. 

Bares, Nicolaus, Roman Catholic Bishop of Hildesheim; installed as Bishop of 
Berlin, December 21, 1933. 

BartuHou, Louis, French Senator of the Democratic and Radical Union; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, February 9—October 9, 1934. 

Beck, Jézef, Polish Foreign Minister. 

BENES, Eduard, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. 

BERGEN, Diego von, German Ambassador to the Holy See. 

BeERnine, Wilhelm, Roman Catholic Bishop of Osnabriick. 

Bertram, Adolf, Cardinal, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Breslau. 

BIANCHERI-CHIAPPoRI, Augusto, Head of the Department of International Affairs 
in the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

BisMaARcK, Otto, Prince, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy in Great 
Britain. 

BLomBeERG, Werner von, German General, Reichswehr Minister. 

Boute, Ernst Wilhelm, Head of the Auslandsabteilung (since February 1934 
Auslandsorganisation) of the National Socialist party. 

Borcuers, Heinrich, acting head of the German Consulate General at New York, 
September 1933 ; appointed Consul General, November 1933. 

Borts III, King of Bulgaria. 

Bruce, Stanley Melbourne, Australian Minister in London since 1932 ; representa- 
tive, Council of the League of Nations, 78th session, January 1934. 

Bitow, Bernhard W. von, State Secretary of the German Foreign Ministry. 

Busine, Hans, German Minister in Finland. 

Butt, William Christian, United States Ambassador in the Soviet Union, 
November 1933-1936. 

BuTrMann, Rudolf, Director of the Cultural Policy Department, Reich Ministry 
of Interior. 

Capocan, Alexander, Secretary General, British delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference; adviser, League of Nations Affairs, British Foreign Office. 


1The biographical details given relate principally to the period and subjects 
covered by the documents in this volume. 
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CaILLAvux, Joseph, French Radical Socialist Senator; President of Finance Com- 
mission of French Senate; former Premier and Finance Minister. 

CrRRvutTI, Vittorio, Italian Ambassador in Germany. 

CHAMBRUN, Charles, Count de, French Ambassador in Italy. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Generalissimo, Commander in Chief of the Chinese Armed 
Forces from 1932. 

CuHvU CHIA-HUA, Chinese Minister of Communications. 

Cor, Pierre, French Radical Socialist Deputy; Minister for Air, January 31, 
1933-February 9, 1934. 

Darrz, Werner, Head of the Foreign Trade section in the Aussenpolitisches Amt 
of the National Socialist party. 

Datapier, Edouard, French Radical Socialist Deputy; President of the French 
Council of Ministers and Minister of War, January 31-October 26, 1933; 
Minister of War, October 26, 1933—January 30, 1934; President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs, January 30-February 9, 1934. 

Dagrk, Walther, Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture; Reich Peasant leader. 

Davis, Norman H., United States delegate, Disarmament Conference. 

DickstTEIn, Samuel, United States Congressman from New York; Chairman of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

DiecKHorr, Hans Heinrich, Director of Department III, German Foreign 
Ministry. 

DiKseEn, Herbert von, appointed German Ambassador in Japan September 1933 ; 
entered on duty December 1933. 

Dopp, William E., United States Ambassador in Germany. 

DoLiruss, Engelbert, Austrian Federal Chancellor. ' 

DouMERGUE, Gaston, President of the French Council of Ministers, February 9- 
November 8, 1934. 

Dreyst, Fritz, Vice President of the Reichsbank. 

DruMMonpD, Sir Eric, later, Harl of Perth, British Ambassador in Italy. 

Even, Anthony, British Conservative M. P.; Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, 19381-January 1934; Lord Privy Seal, January 
1934-1935 ; substitute representative, Council of the League of Nations, 78th 
session, January 1934; representative, Council of the League of Nations, 
79th session, May 1934. ’ 

ERBACH-SCHONBERG, Victor, Prince, Counselor of Legation, German Legation in 
Austria. 

ERDMANSDORFF, Otto von, Counselor, German Embassy in Japan, 1929-1933; 
Deputy Director of Department IV, German Foreign Ministry, in charge of 
Far Eastern Affairs, 1934-1936. 

FALKENHAUSEN, Alexander von, German Lieutenant General (retired), military 
adviser to the Chinese Government, 1934-1938. 

FAULHABER, Michael, Cardinal, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Munich. 

FAUPEL, Wilhelm, German General (retired). 

Fry, Emil, leader of the Vienna Heimwehr; Austrian Vice Chancellor, September 
1933—May 1934; Minister for Public Security, January 1934—July 10, 1934. 

FLANDIN, Pierre, French Left Republican Deputy; Minister of Public Works, 
February 9-November 8, 1934. 

Fiick, Friedrich, German industrialist with important interests in the German 
coal and steel industry. 

FiLoyar-RascHMan, H., Polish Under Secretary of Commerce; Minister of Com- 
merce, May 15, 1934. 

Foprpa, Hermann, Chairman, Greater German party and member of the Austrian 
Parliament. 
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Forster, Albert, National Socialist Gauleiter of Danzig. 

Francois-Poncet, André, French Ambassador in Germany. 

FRAUENFELD, Alfred Eduard, National Socialist Gauleiter of Vienna. 

Frick, Wilhelm, Reich Minister of Interior. 

Fritscu, Werner, Freiherr von, German General, Chief of the Army Command 
from February 1934. 

FROHWEIN, Albert Eduard, Senior Counselor in Department II, German Foreign 
Ministry ; specialist on disarmament. . 

Fuenr, A., Senior Counselor in Department III, German Foreign Ministry. 

Gaus, Friedrich, Director of Legal Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

GerorceE V, King of Great Britain. 

GLEISSNER, Heinrich, State Secretary in the Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, September 1933—March 1934. 

GoEBBELS, Paul Josef, Reich Minister of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

G6mpBos DE JAKFA, Julius, General, Hungarian Minister President. 

Go6rInc, Hermann Wilhelm, Reich Air Minister; Minister President of Prussia; 
Chief of the Gestapo ; Prussian Minister of Interior until May 1934; President 
of the Reichstag. 

GRANDI, Count Dino, Italian Ambassador in Great Britain. 

GReEIsER, Arthur, Vice President of the Senate of Danzig. 

Groser, Conrad, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Freiburg. 

Hasicut, Theodor, member of the German Reichstag; as Landesinspekteur, 
leader of the National Socialist party in Austria. 

HarTMANN, Otto, Colonel, German Military Attaché in the Soviet Union. 

HASSELL, Ulrich von, German Ambassador in Italy. 

HAYASHI, Senjuro, General, Japanese Minister of War, January 1934-September 
1935. 

HEEREN, Viktor von, German Minister in Yugoslavia. 

HeEnpekrson, Arthur, British Labor M. P.; President, Disarmament Conference. 

HENLEIN, Konrad, leader of the Sudeten German gymnastic association ; founded 
the Sudeten German Home Front [Heimatfront] after dissolution of the 
German National Socialist party in Czechoslovakia, October 1933. 

Herriot, Edouard, French Radical Socialist Deputy ; former Premier and Foreign 
Minister ; Minister without Portfolio, February 9, 1934-November 8, 1934. 

Hess, Rudolf, Hitler’s Deputy as leader of the National Socialist party; Reich 


Minister since December 1933. 
Heyer, Ferdinand, German businessman and promoter with interests in Man- 


churia. 

Himmter, Heinrich, Reichsfiihrer SS; Chief of the political police in all German 
Linder, except Prussia, November 1933; Deputy Chief of the Prussian 
Gestapo, April 1934. 

HInDENEURG, Paul von, Field Marshal, President of Germany. 

Hirota, Koki, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Hitter, Adolf, leader of the German National Socialist party from 1921; Chan- 
cellor of the German Reich. 

Hoescu, Leopold von, German Ambassador in Great Britain. 

Hortuy pe NacysAnya, Miklos, Admiral, Regent of Hungary. 

Hirer, Hermann, Counselor of Legation, official in Department II of the Ger- 


man Foreign Ministry. 
Hott, Cordell, United States Secretary of State. 
Hymans, Paul, Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs; chief Belgian delegate, 


Disarmament Conference. 
Jet1é, Branimir, editor of Croatian émigré papers published in Germany. 
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Kaas, Ludwig, German Roman Catholic ecclesiastic and politician; Chairman, 
German Center party, 1929-May 6, 1933; papal house prelate and adviser 
in the Vatican on German ecclesiastical affairs. 

Kaganovicu, Lazar Moiseyevich, Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Kaxinin, Mikhail Ivanovich, President of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet Union. 

KAnya, Kélman de, Hungarian Foreign Minister. 

Keprier, Wilhelm, Commissioner for economic affairs in the Reich Chancellery 
from July 1933. 

KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM, Count, Belgian Minister in Germany. 

KHINCHUE, Leo, Soviet Ambassador in Germany. 

Knirscu, Hans, founder of the Sudeten German National Socialist party and 
leader of the Sudeten German National Socialist movement until his death 
December 1933. 

Kno.1, Karl, Secretary of Legation, German Embassy in Japan, 1927-1934. 

Knox, Geoffrey George, Chairman of the Saar Basin Governing Commission of 
the Saar Territory. 

Kocu, Walter, German Minister in Czechoslovakia. 

K6pke, Gerhard, Director of Department II, German Foreign Ministry. 

KorstrEr, Hans, German Vice Consul at Danzig. 

Koster, Roland, German Ambassador in France. 

Korso, Kuniaki, Chief of Staff, Japanese Kwantung Army. 

KRAvEL, Wolfgang, German Consul at Geneva. 

KrEEWINSCH, Edgars, Latvian Minister in Germany. 

KRESTINSKY, Nikolay Nikolayevich, Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs; member, Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union. 

Krorta, Kamil, Czechoslovak Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Krosiek. See SCHWERIN-KROSIGEK. 

Kurvusu, Saburo, Director, Commercial Affairs Bureau, Japanese Foreign Min- 
istry. 

LAMMERS, Hans, State Secretary and Head of the Reich Chancellery. 

LaANGotH, Franz, leading official of the Greater German party and member of 
the Upper Austrian Diet. 

LEopo.p, Josef, National Socialist Gauleiter of Lower Austria. 

Lester, Sean, Irish diplomat, League of Nations High Commissioner at Danzig. 

Ley, Robert, leader of the German Labor Front; Director of the Party Organi- 
zation of the National Socialist party. 

LieskI, Jézef, Polish Minister and later Ambassador in Germany. 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union. 

Liv CHUNG-CHIEH, Chinese Minister in Germany from February 1934. 

LutTHeEr, Hans, German Ambassador in the United States. 

MacDonatp, James Ramsay, British Prime Minister. 

MACKENSEN, Hans Georg von, German Minister in Hungary. 

Martius, Georg, German Minister in Latvia. 

Masrirevicu, Constantin de, Hungarian Minister in Germany. 

MastTNn¥, Vojtéch, Czechoslovak Minister in Germany. 

MEISSNER, Otto, State Secretary in the Office of the Reich President. 

Meti Lurr pi Soragna Terasconi, Antonio, Marchese, official of the Italian 
Foreign Ministry, member of Italian delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference. 

MENSHAUSEN, Fritz, Senior Counselor in Department II, German Foreign 
Ministry. 
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MEnsING, Frederick, official of the North German Lloyd in New York; repre- 
sentative of the National Socialist Auslandsorganisation in the United. 
States. 

Meyer, Richard, Director of Department IV. , German Foreign Ministry. 

Mince, Rudolf, Chief of the Military Department of the Swiss Federal Council. 

Mototoy, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the Soviet Union. 

Motrkge, Hans Adolf yon, German Minister and later Aibassidor in Poland. 

MorrEALE, Eugenio, Head of the Press Bureau at the Italian Legation in Vienna 
and correspondent for Italian newspapers. 

Motta, Giuseppe, Head of the Political Department (Foreign Ministry) of the 
Swiss Federal Council. 

MU ter, Ludwig, Reich Bishop of the German Evangelical Church. 

Murr, Wolfgang, Lieutenant General, German Military Attaché in Austria and 
Switzerland. 

Munters, Vilhelms, Secretary General of the Latvian Foreign Ministry. 

MusuHanoy, Nicholas, Bulgarian Minister President and Foreign Minister, 1931- 
May 1934. 

Moussorint, Benito, Head of the Italian Government and leader of the Fascist 
party. 

NaADoLNyY, Rudolf, appointed German Ambassador in the Soviet Union September 
1933 ; entered on duty December 1933. 

Naaalt, Matsuzo, Japanese Ambassador in Germany. 

NeEvRATH, Constantin, Freiherr von, German Foreign Minister. 

NorMan, Montagu Collet, Governor of the Bank of England; Director, Bank 
for International Settlements. 

Ort, Eugen, Colonel, German Military Attaché in Japan from April 1934. 

PacEtxi, Eugenio, Cardinal, Papal Secretary of State. 

Papfr, Kasimir, Polish representative at Danzig. 

Papen, Franz von, German Vice Chancellor; Plenipotentiary for the Saar Terri- 
tory, November 1933-July 1934. 

Pavt-Boncour, Joseph, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, December 19, 1932— 
January 30, 1934; permanent delegate to League of Nations and representa- 
tive, Council of the League of Nations. 

Pfrain, Henri Philippe, Marshal of France; French Minister of War from 
February 9, 1934. 

Peter, Franz, Secretary General for Foreign Affairs in the Austrian Federal 
Chancellery. 

PFuNDTNER, Hans, State Secretary of the Reich Ministry of Interior. 

PHILLIPS, William, United States Under Secretary of State. 

Pures, Sir Hric, British Ambassador in Germany. 

Pitsupsk1, Jozef, Marshal of Poland, Minister of War and Inspector General 
of the Polish Army. 

Prius XI, Pope, elevated to Papacy February 6, 1922. 

Possr, Hans Ernst, Ministerialdirektor, from May 1934 State Secretary in the 
Reich Ministry of Economics. 

RapveExk, Karl Berngardovich, Soviet journalist, editor of Ievestia. 

Rapow1rTz, Otto von, German Consul General at Danzig. 

RascuHMan. See FLoyar-RAJCHMAN. 

Ravuscunine, Hermann, President of the Danzig Senate. 

REICHENAU, Walter von, Colonel, and Major General; Chief of the Ministeramt, 
February 1, 1933—-February 12, 1934; Chief of the Wehrmachtsamt, February 


12, 1934-September 30, 1935. 
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REINEBECK, Otto, German Minister in Estonia. 

Renrue-Frnk, Cecil von, Deputy Director of Department II, German Foreign 
Ministry. 

Rescuny, Hermann, SA Obergruppenfiihrer, leader of the Austrian SA. 

RipsentrRop, Joachim von, Foreign Affairs Adviser to Hitler; Special Commis- 
sioner for Disarmament Questions, April 1934. 

Rietu, Kurt, German Minister in Austria. 

RINTELEN, Anton, Austrian Minister in Italy. 

Rirter, Karl, Director of Economic Department, German Foreign Ministry. 

Récu.iine, Hermann, German industrialist ; leader of the German People’s party 
in the Saar. 

Rorpiger, Conrad, Senior Counselor in Department VI, German Foreign Ministry. 

Roum, Ernst, Chief of Staff of the SA ; Reich Minister since December 1933. 

RoosEvELT, Franklin Delano, President of the United States. 

RosEnsere, Alfred, Head of the Aussenpolitisches Amt of the National Socialist 
party; editor-in-chief, Vélkischer Beobachter; deputy of the Fiihrer for 
supervision of spiritual and ideological training of the National Socialist. 
party, January 24, 1934. 

RUME In, Eugen, German Minister in Bulgaria. 

Rtstit. See Aras. 

SagRAuT, Albert, French Radical Socialist Senator; President of the French 
Council of Ministers, October 26-November 26, 1933; Minister of the Navy, 
November 26, 1933-January 30, 1984; Minister of Interior from February 9, 
1934. 

Sautys, Jurgis, Lithuanian Minister in Germany. 

ScHacHtT, Hjalmar, President of the Reichsbank. 

ScHATTENFROH, Franz, Austrian National Socialist leader, member of the Fed- 
eral Council (second Chamber of the Austrian Parliament). 

Sonimacu, Baldur von, Leader of the Hitler Youth ; Youth Leader of the German 
Reich. 

Scumirt, Kurt, Reich Minister of Economics. 

SoHONBURG-HARTENSTEIN, Alois, Prince, Colonel General in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army; Austrian State Secretary for National Defense, September 
1933 ; Minister for National Defense, March 1934. 

SoHONHEINZ, Kurt, Lieutenant General in the German Army, technical adviser 
to the German delegation at the Disarmament Conference. 

ScHULLER, Richard, chief economic and financial expert of the Austrian Foreign 
Ministry on special assignment to the Austrian delegation at the League 
of Nations since 1932. 

ScHULENBURG, Friedrich Werner, Count von der, German Minister in Rumania. 

ScHuscuniee, Kurt von, Austrian Minister of Justice; Minister of Education. 

ScHWERIN-KRrosiexK, Lutz, Count von, Reich Minister of Finance. 

SEEcKT, Hans von, Colonel General (retired) ; Chief of the German Army Com- 
mand, 1920-1926. 

Sretyamaa, M. Julius, Estonian Foreign Minister. 

Simon, Sir John, British Liberal National M. P.; Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

SMeEnpD, Hans, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy in Italy. 

Smertona, Antanas, President of Lithuania. 

Soracna. See Meri Lurt pi Soraana. 

SpanioL, Alois, Landesftihrer of the National Socialist party in the Saar Terri- 
tory to March 1934. 
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Stain, Josef Vissarionovich, Secretary General of the Central Committee of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union and member of the Politburo. 
STARHEMBERG, Ernst Riidiger, Prince, leader of the Austrian Heimwehr; Vice 
Chancellor, May 1934. 

STEINACHER, Hans, leader of the Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland and 
executive secretary of the Volksdeutsch Council. 

Stern, David, Head of Second European Department (Germany) in the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Sieve, Friedrich, Director of Department VI, German Foreign Ministry. 

enor William, Head of the League of Nations Section in the British Foreign 

ce. 

Suermura, Yotaro, Japanese diplomat, Under Secretary General, League of 
Nations. 

Suvicu, Fulvio, Under Secretary of State, Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

SZEMBEK, Jan, Count, Under Secretary of State in the Polish Foreign Ministry 
and Deputy Foreign Minister. 

Tarpieu, André, French Republican Center Deputy, former Premier; Minister 
without Portfolio, February 9-November 8, 1934. 

TauscuHitTz, Stephan, Austrian Minister in Germany. 

THomas, Georg, Lieutenant Colonel, Chief of Staff, Army Ordnance Office, 
Reichswehr Ministry. 

THOMSEN, Hans, official in the Reich Chancellery. 

THyYSSEN, Fritz, German industrialist, chairman of the board of directors, 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G. 

TIPPELSKIRCH, Werner, Counselor of Legation in Department IV, German For- 
eign Ministry. 

TITULESCU, Nicolae, Rumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

TRAUTMANN, Oskar, German Minister in China. 

TUKHACHEVSKY, Mikhail Nikolayevich, Marshal, Soviet Deputy People’s Com- 
missar for Defense. 

TWARDOWSEI, Fritz von, Counselor of Embassy, German Embassy in the Soviet 


Union. 
ULMANIS, Karlis, Minister President and Foreign Minister of Latvia from March 


1934. 

VANSITTART, Robert Gilbert, British Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Vinoerapov, Boris, First Secretary, Soviet Embassy in Germany. 

VorosHiLov, Klement Efremovich, Soviet People’s Commissar for Defense. 

WALDECK UND PyRMoNT, Josias, Prince, SS-Gruppenfiihrer, Counselor of Lega- 
tion in Department I, German Foreign Ministry. 

WEe1zsAcker, Ernst, Freiherr von, German Minister in Switzerland. 

WETZELL, Wilhelm, German General, military adviser to the Chinese Government. 

Wurtz, John Campbell, Counselor of Embassy, United States Embassy in Ger- 
many. 

WILLUBN, Franz, official in the Reich Chancellery. 

WINcHKLER, Stephen de, economic specialist, Hungarian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Yecorov, Alexander Ilyich, Marshal, Chief of Staff of the Red Army. 

Zauntvus, Davos, Lithuanian Minister of Foreign Affairs to June 1934. 

ZECHLIN, Erich, German Minister in Lithuania. 
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GLOSSARY 
OF GERMAN TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


Auslandsabteilung, Auslandgau, and 
since February 1934 Auslandsor- 
ganisation, foreign organization of 
the National Socialist party con- 
cerned with German nationals 
abroad 

Auslandgaufiihrer, leader of the Aus- 
landsabteilung 

APA, Aussenpolitisches Amt, foreign 
affairs office of the National Social- 
ist party 

Brigadefiihrer, SA and SS rank equiv- 
alent to Brigadier General 

D, Direktor, the director of one of the 
departments of the German Foreign 
Ministry 

Dirigent, the deputy head of one of 
the departments of the German For- 
eign Ministry 

DNSAP, Deutsche Nationalsozialist- 
ische Arbeiterpartei, the official 
name of the Sudeten German Na- 
tional Socialist party 

e. 0., ex officio ; where this precedes the 
file number, it indicates that there 
are no previous papers on the sub- 
ject bearing this number (see zu) 

Gau, the largest territorial administra- 
tive unit of the National Socialist 
party 

Gau Ausland, see Auslandsabteilung 

Gauleiter, highest official in a Gau 

Geheimrat, Privy Councilor, title con- 
ferred on high government officials 
prior to 1918 

geh. R., geheime Reichssache, top 
secret 

Gleichschaltung, gleichschalten, term 
used to describe the process of bring- 
ing organizations and institutions 
under National Socialist control 
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GLR, Geheimer Legationsrat, a pre- 
1918 grade in the German Foreign 
Ministry 

GRR, Geheimer Regierungsrat, a 
grade in the pre-1918 German Civil 
Service 

Heimwehr, Heimwehren, Heimat- 
schutz, Austrian political and para- 
military organization of a fascist 
type 

HJ, Hitler-Jugend, the Hitler Youth 

Kameradschaftsbund, a Sudeten Ger- 
man organization, founded as a 
secret society in 1926 and aiming to 
provide ideological leadership for 
Sudeten German nationalism 

Kampfring der Osterreicher, a Na- 
tional Socialist organization of Aus- 
trians in Germany 

Kommerzienrat, Commercial Coun- 
cilor, German honorary title 

Kreisleiter, district leader of the Na- 
tional Socialist party 

Land, pl. Lander, the Federal States 
of Germany 

Landesinspekteur, title of the chief 
leader of the Austrian National 
Socialist party 

Landesleitung, Landesleitung Oster- 
reich, directorate of the Austrian 
National Socialist party, staff of the 
Landesinspekteur ; its headquarters 
were moved to Munich in June 1933 

Ministerialdirektor, a grade in the 
German Civil Service, usually the 
director of a department in a Min- 
istry 

Ministerialdirigent, a grade in the 
German Civil Service, usually dep- 
uty director of a department in a 
Ministry 
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Ministerialrat, Ministerial Counselor, 
a grade in the German Civil Service 

NSDAP, Nationalsozialistische Deut- 
sche Arbeiterpartei, National So- 
cialist German Workers party, the 
full title of the National Socialist 
party 

NSDR, Nationalsozialistische Deut- 
sche Partei Ruminiens, the National 
Socialist party of the German mi- 
nority in Rumania 

Oberfiihrer, SA and SS rank approxi- 
mately equivalent to colonel 

Oberkonsistorialrat, member of a 
supervisory and administrative body 
in the Evangelical Churches of Ger- 
many 

Oberstaatsanwalt, a German public 
prosecutor for a large administra- 
tive area 

O. R. R., Oberregierungsrat, a grade 
in the German Civil Service 

P., Presseabteilung, the Press Depart- 
ment of the German Foreign Min- 
istry 

Ref. D., Referat Deutschland, the Divi- 
sion for German internal affairs in 
the Foreign Ministry 

Regierungsprasident, highest civil of- 
ficial in a Regierungsbezirk, the sec- 
ond largest unit of administration 
in Prussia 

Reichsstatthalter, Reich Governor, 
representative of the Reich in one of 
the German Linder, exercising large 
powers of administrative control un- 
der the Law issued April 7, 1933 

Reichswehr, the official designation of 
the German armed forces, 1919- 
1935 

Rk., Reichskanzlei, Reich Chancellery, 
the Office of the German Chancellor 

RM, Reichsminister, Reich Minister, 
any member of the Reich Cabinet, 
but in Foreign Ministry documents 
usually the Reich Foreign Minister 

Rittmeister, equivalent to rank of 
eavalry captain 


SA, Sturmabteilungen der NSDAP, 
Storm Troops of the National Social- 
ist party (brown shirts) 

Schutzbund, a paramilitary organiza- 
tion of the Austrian Social Demo- 
cratic party 

Sektionschef, the highest grade in the 

Austrian Civil Service 

SS, Schutzstaffeln, elite corps of the 
National Socialist party, used also 
for police purposes 

St., Stahlhelm, a German nationalist 
veterans’ organization 

Staatsrat, a member of the Prussian 
State Council 

Stabsleiter, head of the personal staff 
of the head of a central department 
in the National Socialist party 

Truppenamt, one of the principal of- 
fices for army matters in the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry, which in effect 
served as a Great General Staff 
when that name was prohibited by 
the Treaty of Versailles 

VDA, Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum 
im Ausland, an organization with 
the aim of strengthening the Ger- 
man national groups outside the 
German borders; in the course of 
1933 it fell under the control of the 
National Socialist party 

Volksdeutsche, ethnic Germans, i. e., 
persons belonging to the German 
eultural community living outside 
the frontiers of the Reich and not 
Reich subjects 

Volkstag, the representative assembly 
of the Free City of Danzig 

W, Abteilung W, the Economic Depart- 
ment of the German Foreign Minis- 
try 

WLR, Wirklicher Legationsrat, a pre- 
1918 grade in the German Foreign 
Ministry 

WTB, Wolffs Telegraphisches Biiro, 
the principal German news agency 

zu, to, in connection with; where this 
precedes the file number it indicates 
that the previous papers on the sub- 
ject have this number 


Appendix V 
GERMAN WHITE BOOK NO. 2: NOTE ON SOURCES 


Shortly after the outbreak of war, the German Foreign Ministry published 26 
documents on relations with Poland under the title, Urkunden zur letzten Phase 
der Deutsch-Polnischen Krise. In December 1939 this was followed by a much 
larger publication of 482 items entitled, Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 
Nr. 2 (German White Book No. 2) ;* this volume included the documents issued 
in the initial publication. 

Many of the documents in German White Book No. 2 appear in versions which 
differ from the original texts in the archives of the German Foreign Ministry. 
(Cf. series D, vol. VII, Appendix IV.) 

For the period covered by volumes I and II of this series (January 30, 1933- 
June 14, 1934) the editors have tried to identify and film all originals, or what 
appear to be originals, of the documents contained in German White Book No. 
2. With this guide readers may make comparisons of original texts and printed 
versions. 

The following table lists the numbers of the documents printed in German 
White Book No. 2 which fall within the period of volumes I and II of series C 
and shows whether the original has been identified and, if so, where it may be 
located. ; 

Where the White Book reproduces a speech or public statement already pub- 
lished elsewhere, the subject matter is merely indicated in brackets. 

Documents printed in the German White Book are arranged by topics. When 
gaps occur in the list of numbers according to the German White Book, they 
represent documents outside the period covered by volumes I and II of series C. 


Note: GWB=German White Book No. 2; Ser./Fr. Nos.=Serial and Frame 


numbers; A.A.=Auswirtiges Amt (i. e., German Foreign Ministry). Footnote 
references in the last column are shown in bold figures. 
GWB Date Originator Type of Document Ser./Fr. Nos. Doce. or 
No. . No. 
12 | Mar. 2, 1933 Not found 
19 | Feb. 24,1933 | Danzig Report IG 227 9061/E634382-— 
(IV Po. 1420) 395 
20 | Mar. 2 Not found 
21 | Mar. 7/10 Danzig High Commis- 9951/E696197— 
sioner at 200 
Danzig at 
Sec. Gen. of 
League of 
Nations 
(IV Po. 1777) 
22 | Mar. 8 Danzig Report IG 312 | 6208/E469377— | I, 57, 2 
(IV Po. 1655) 404 
23 | Mar. 15 Danzig Report IG 341 8841/H615226— 
(IV Po. 2002) 228 


* German White Book No. 1 (Verhandlungen zur Lésung der Sudetendeutschen 
Frage Nr. 1) was issued in 1938 and dealt with the Sudeten German problem. 
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Originator 
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Type of Document 


i a | ee ear sees ie hee ee, |e ee 


179 


180 


Nov. 15 
Nov. 24 
Nov. 28 
9, 1934 


Jan. 


Jan. 22, 1934 


Jan. 26, 1934 
Jan. 27, 1934 
Noy. 25, 1933 
Nov. 29, 1933 
Dec. 28, 1933 
Mar. 31, 1934 


April 15, 1934 
April 28, 1934 


April 28, 1934 
Aug. 5, 1933 


May 9, 1934 


Warsaw 


Aa As 


A. A. 
AG AG 
Warsaw 
A. A. 


TAGLA\. 


A. A. 
Warsaw 
Thorn 
Warsaw 
Warsaw 


Thorn 


Katowice 


Danzig 


Danzig 


Report A 106 


(IV Po. 1781) 


Memorandum 
RM 600 
Communiqué 


Memorandum 
RM 604 


[Excerpt of 
Hitler’s 
speech] 

Report 1016 W 
(W 6102) 

Instruction (zu 
W IV Po. 
6446, IT) 

Telegram 146 
(IV Po. 8269) 

Telegram 157 
(IV Po. 8508) 

Telegram 76 
(IV Po. 8594) 

Memorandum 
RM 30 

Gaus memoran- 
dum 


German-Polish 
Declaration 
Telegram 7 (IV 

Po. 683) 
Telegram 13 (IV 
Po. 8560) 
Report J. 1762 
(IV Po. 8673) 
Report A 543 
(IV Po. 9380) 
Report (IV Po. 
2500) 


Report J. 600 
(IV Po. 3141) 


Report IG 1118 


(IV Po. 5893) 
Report IG 642 
(IV Po. 3485) 


6208/H469438— 
440 

Not found 

2945/575833— 
835 

2945/575836 


9189/E646444- 
445 


9263/H655323— 
354 

9219/H648128— 
131 


6177/E463472- 
473 
6177/E463495— 
497 
6177/E463502- 
503 
6177/E463522, 
E463528-529 
8834/E614688- 


693, E614685- 


687 
6177/E463567 


6177/E463577— 
578 
9188/E646329 


9188/E646341— 
342 

9656/E680957— 
959 

6177/E463860- 
870 

Not found 

9949/E696185— 
187 

Not found 

9071/E636735— 
755 

9950/E696190- 
194 


II, 69 
Il, 84 
I, 90 
II, 168 


II, 203 
& 2 


II, 219 


II, 226 
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